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SPORTS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

{See Plate ) 


Tuts splendid plate represents a scene which \ 
must have been of the most joyous and exciting : 
character. The sport of falconry or hawking was, ; 
during the middle ages, the favourite amusement ) 
of princes and nobles; and as%dies could engage < 
in it, it became very prevalent, particularly in \ 
France. It is recorded in some of the old chroni- \ 
cles of that period, that one great advantage of J 
falconry was, that queens, duchesses and count- \ 
esses, were allowed by their husbands to carry the ] 
falcon on their wrists without oflending propriety. I 
The knight was anxious to pay his court to the \ 
ladies, on such occasions, by his attentions to the \ 
falcon. Ho was obliged to fly the bird at the i 
proper moment, to follow her immediately, never 
to lose sight of her, to encourage her by calls, to j 
take the prey from her, to caress her, to put on the \ 
hood, and place her gently on the wrist of her mis- \ 
tress. 

The falcon was a bird of the hawk species, about ( 
the sixe of a raven. They were taken from the \ 
nest when young, and fed for months with the raw ? 
flesh of pigeons and wild birds. They were Jhen \ 
taught to rest on posts, &c., in order to inure them \ 
to sitting ou the hand. To mike them tame, they < 
were kept for a long time w ithout sleep, and accus- \ 
tomed to endure a leathern hood, which was drawn \ 
over the head. After all this preparatory discipline, 
(and much m ore not wo r t h re c ap itu 1 all ng, ) t he h aw k j 
was taken to the field, always hooded, so as to see { 
no object but the game, and as soon as the dog had { 
sprung it, the falcon was unhooded and tossed into £ 
the air after its prey. j 
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The sport continued in favour until the seven- < 
feenth century, but it was gradually superseded by J 
the invention of fire-arms. 

In England there is still an hereditary grand fab J 
coner, whose office it is to present the king, (or \ 
queen,) on the day of coronation, with a cast of i 
falcons. The Duke of St. Albans is the present \ 
grand falconer of England. Some attempts have \ 
recently been made to revive the sport in that \ 
country; but on account of the general inclosure of ? 
the fields, and probably, too, because the amuse- 5 
ment was incompatible with the present modes of \ 
life, the affair was a ridiculous failure. 

This sport will never probably be known in our l 
country, except by descriptions and delineations. \ 
As in the tournaments, and all the obsolete cus- '< 
toms and observances of the chivalric ages, -the \ 
novelists are the best authorities wc can consult for > 
the minutia: of hawking. In their pages we meet 
with the living and moving pictures of that social J 
life in Europe, when one of the most potent kings* \ 
kept an establishment for falcons which cost him j 
forty thousand livres annually, the grand falconer J 
of which had under him “fifteen noblemen and ) 
fifty falconers!” 

Every reader of Scott must remembe r t he st irring > 
scene in the “Abbott,” where the hero Roland first > 
displays his brave spirit in defence of the young l 
falcons he had run such risk to obtain; the violence 
of his anger because the English falconer had fed •; 
the bird with “unwashed meat, and she an eyas!” \ 

* Francis I* He began hia reign in the year 1515. 
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THE NOONDAY MEAL. 



But in one of James’s novels— ” Mary of Bur- 
gundy^ "—is a description which our plate strikingly 
illustrates — when the princess, “mounted on a 
beautiful white horse, adorned with many a goodly 
trapping, which, though full of lire and life, she 
managed with that easy and graceful horsemanship 


• for which she was famous,” bearing upon her wrist 
i the falcon, which showed the object of her expedi- 
: lion, and accompanied by ladies (not seen in our 
| picture) and falconers, with their dogs, and other 
attendants, rode forth to enjoy the sport she so well 
loved and understood. 



THE NOONDAY MEAL. 

BT H W\ HERBERT, AUTHOR OP "AMERICAN BALLADS/* "THE DAUGHTER OF JALRUS/' ETC. 

(fifes Plate,} 


It is the very lull of noon— the $un 
Which smote the champaign, but an hour ago, 
with violent beat, in pity hath concealed 
The intolerable splendour of h is brow 
In Lufrern&eles qf cerulean cloud, 

Gold fringed and gauze-like. But a milder glow 
Streams over bill, and dais, and meadows green 
Baeprem with the rash cowslip; lanes o'erhung 
WiLh clustered woodbine; clumps of sycamore; 

And Immemorial oaks; green sepulth res 
Of countless centuries; and proud roofs between 
Peaked anti embattled; homes transmitted down 
From sire to son for ages— si nee the day 
When Norman William smote the Saxon force 
Of Harold on the hill— and lowly cote 
With diamond casements (lashing to the morn; 

And happy hearths, (hough humble; and tall spires 
Pointing the heavenward road to who would ask, 

And find— 

An English landscape, such as lie 
Stretched out by thousands through the seagirt isle 
From farthest Tweed to those white walls, which frown 
Her southern bulwarks o’er the subject sea. 

It is the very lull of noon— the thrush, 

Which all the morn baa poured bis richest strain 
In musical gushes from the umbrageous Lent 
Of yon gnarled thorn bush, stills his liquid throat 
Mute by his silent mate— the lark, down drnpl 
Amid the young green wheat with trailing wing 
Pants in the furrow, by excess of song 
Faint, and forespent with Miss. In limpid pool, 

Or shallow reach of the quick glancing si ream. 

The spotted heifers shun the midday glare 
Half hid i ! the willows pale, or on the bank 
With open nostrils quaff the Cooling breeze. 

There is no life astir, save In the beam, 

Where float, like dusty atoms, or the sand 
On the seashore, wheeling their short-lived dance, 

The myriad insect tribes, born but to die, 

Most beautiful and briefest. 

Oh! has strange. 

And passing sad, that in this human world, 

Where all is DeeLing transitory show. 

Naught should so dee Li ng be, as what is best, 

And dearest, and most lovely, and most loved. 


jj Alas! alas! Is it indeed, that those 
| f< Whom the L o rd 1 oves d i e y outlf ," t h u s s pared the 1 a pse 
f Of years, which are but s wrows; rescued thus 
| From trial and tempi aiion, to look down 
{ In perfect bliss on that uncertain state 
I Which once to them was happiness and love? 

| Or is it that our world, those left to strew 
] Its weary paths with gladness, and illume 
J Its shadows by their inborn light of soul, 
j Would e’en too happy be, too bright; and so 
J Our aspirations to the mortal bind, 

{ Which should to the immortal and eterne 
j Rise hopefully, and leave the dust of time. 

f Enough for us, that it is He, whose hand 
\ Gives to the painted insect hut one day 
: Of joy and beauty, and 'an age complete 
\ To the slow aenscli ss reptile— H e it is, 

I Wh o t ak es i he p u rest and the s weelest souls 
\ Early away, and leaves the rude and vile 
\ To grow apace and ripen — H e it is 
\ Most merciful and wise! and thenco we know 
This best and wisest: though to mortal eyes 
j Strange, and intolerable lo endured 

| Bright insects! ye have led me from my theme 
< Devious, and like a child whom o : er the mead 
[ Your downy wings i nvhe lo dubious chase 
j Illusive— hut small things will thrill the chain 
J Of memory which links all time, and binds 

! All things that are, or have been, or shall be, 

Into one present! 

t When the heart is bruised, 

■ Even blissful things and gay their nature change, 

Making Us sadness sadder yet— the boon, 

Long wished and long denied, which, had it fallen 
Yestreen, bud been esteemed a gift from God, 

To-day comes as a grief, and adds new pain 
I To th at nee d s no add itinn . 

Thus h is 

| That T have wandered— 

Yet, it still is noon 

In the f.iir landscape- the s winked husbandman 
Sils in the coM blue shadow of the oak, 

: H te £a one n is spread bes i de hi m, a nd i he tools 
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THE CENTENARY CHERRY TREE. 
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Thai win hu scanty bread* dismissed awhile, 

Y et aeon Iff be resu cried . A ] i itl e h and 
lteste on his knee, a delicate small voice 
Speaks music to Iris weary ear- his girl, 

Bare- beaded* In the sunshine* with bare feet, 

Yet fair and graceful aa a prince's child, 

H^a brought across the fields hia noonday meal, 

And o'er the stile, and by Lhe deep w ood a i de- 
Nor stopped to gather king-cups in the mead, 

Or gay marsh- marigolds beside the brook; 

Nor— when her little sister clapped her hands, 

And laughed, till the old trees sent back her glee 
In mellow trebles, to see Carlo chase 
The light- winged swallows o ! cr the new- mown hay— 
Tarried to share her glee; but hastened on, 

Meek type of sweetest womanhood, to soothe 
The toil of others, careless of her own, 

Gentle, and uncomplaining, and most glad 
To mark a smile steal o'er ike face she loves, 


■■ Lit by her coming. 

Happy, happy they, 

J Though poor, and weak, and Lowly in estate, 

And haply scorned by the proud, who have on whom 
l To lean tu sorrow and with whom in joy 
To feel joy doubled by the radiant smile 
l That thanks the giver of f t. 

And wretched He, 

l Who, blest albeit with riches, honour, youth, 

| Vigour of bone, and Intellect sublime, 

X Would barter, oh how freely!— youth, and wealth, 

\ Glory, and strength, and genius— and the last 
\ Terc bailee meet will! »gl y , a s add i ng most 
< To that he suffers— for one little hour 
\ Of who no longer Is; although she live 
\ Tu bliss forever by no sense of his 
; Perceived or apprehended, and perhaps- 
Most sad deal thought of all— no more to be, 

; Or known, or loved, beyond the pitiless tomb. 
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THE CENTENARY CHERRY TREE* 

Respectfully dedicated la Miss S. G , if Winchester, Va. 

BY Dk. JOHN C. MCA3E. 


Years, years h ave rol I ed abo ve thee, yet sti 11 u nsc arred, ? 
unri ven, 

Thy teeming branches wave aloft to catch the winds of ; 
heaven; 

The lightning and Lhe tempest, the sun ah toe and the \ 
storm, 

In fury or in beauty oft hath played around thy f 'rm ; \ 

Yes, years have brought their joys and griefs since first 
t lie twig took root 

That waves its strong arms gallantly, and sheds its Ins- > 
clone fruit; 

And ’heath thy branches, aged tree, there hath been joy ; 
and woe 

Since first thou struck ’at the yielding soil one hundred ■ 
years ago I 

\ 

Our fathers met beneath thy shade to plntk thy glowing \ 
fruit, j 

And many years have rolled along since they were cold ( 
and mule ; 

And our mothers in their girlhood met beneath ihy boughs > 
to play — ;> 

Our inol hers ’—weary time hath past, and where, oh 5 
where are they A 

Some sleep in d istanl ch urchyards, and some have made } 
their graves 

Where the lowly drooping willow in its mournful beauty j 
waves 

Beside s one s i 1 very stream! et'a ban ks w h i ch softly w i nds 
along, | | 

And w ith the gentle breezes blends Ha sad funereal song. : : 

Om childhood's friends have stood with lie beneath your ■ 
spreading limbs, ' 


And at a west sunset’s holy hour have £ting soft tench tug 
hymns ; 

Our childhood's friends I And where arc they, the beau- 
tiful, the fair 1 

We ask, and echo from the hills repeats the mournful 
“ where?” 

The old arc not, the young are gone— the green mound 
tells the rest I 

(May the Hewer decked turf lie lightly on each cold and 
pul st less breast !» 

Yet here thou stand 'si in “green old age,” erect, and 
string, and free, 

And proudly fling's! thy fruit away, old centenary tree ! 

And thou shalt still in thy old age be towering, hold, and 
strong, 

When he w ho weaves beneath thee now his melancholy 
song, 

When she, the young and beautiful, who bida him wake 
his lay, 

And those who mingle with us now, all, all have passed 
away I 

May we who now are met to part beneath thee, aged tree, 

Strive for that brighter, better land ; and then w hate’er 
may be 

Our fates in Lime— our graves beneath the deep sea or the 
sod— 

We .all may pluck immortal fruit “fust by the throne of 
Godl” 

* On the furin of Samuel Sk inker, Esqr., in Stafford 

county, Va., there stands a cherry tree one hundred years 

old, yet still flourishing in “a green old age.” 

Norfolk, Va. 
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THE HAND, AND ITS WORK. 

BT MRB. S, J. HALS. 

Whatsoever thy hand flndeth to do, do it with thy might.— S olomon. 
All work is noble.— Z^abon orare,— Work ia worship.— Carlisle. 


Tub stars thaL shine in Afric's sky, 
Lighting ail lovely things, 

Have seen, though hid from hitman eye, 
Two liny, trembling Springs. 

Whose silvery, soft-ton’d flowing seems 
Like whispers heard in lovers 1 dreams, 
That wake an answering smile; — 

And yet those star- kiss’d springs send forth 
The proudest flood that tracks the earth— 
The world-re no wn’d Old Nile:— 

Swart Egypt’s sands, beneath his wave. 

Are whelm'd, as in an ocean grave; 

Anon, from out his slimy tide, 

Lika earth from Chaos raised again,. 

The rich green harvest waveth wide, 

And hope, and joy, and beauty reign. 

Thus powerless, as the oozing rill, 

The infant’s small, soft. hand appears, 
But wielded by stern manhood’s will, 

And strengthened by life’s rolling years, 
That wonder-working Hand may pour, 
Like Kile, when bursting every bound, 

A flood of devastation, o’er 
The prostrate world around ; 

Or, like Nile’s fertilizing tide, 

May scatter blessings far and wide* 

The human Hand ! Would J st number o’er 
Its mighty works of strength and skill ? 
The trophies cumber every shore;— 

*Mid desert wastes,— on mountains hoar, 
Where foot may press, or eye explore, 

Its presence meets us still 
From Babylonia’s cm tub ling Lower, 
(Religion’s earl iest dome of power,) 

To Zion’s holy hill,— 

And downward, through the lapse of Lime, 
Where’er is heard the voice or chime, 

That summons men to praise and prayer, 
Front minaret or Gothic pile. 

From shingled roof or pillar’d aisle— 

The Workman’s Hand is there. 

The monuments of power and pride, 
Whose shadows aw’d the elder world, 
Like broken toys, at eventide, 

By careless childhood cast aside, 

Now lie in ruin hurl’d 
Teen pies and palaces o’enhrewn,— 

But scattered brick, and sculptur’d stone, 
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Still bear this record, un defaced 
By Ume or change, by war or waste:— 

That Thebes had men of patient care,— 

That strong and cunning Hands were there ; 

And thus the workman’s fame, 

His own by honest toil, remains secure, 

When vanishing like foam by winds up-lost, 
Ambition’s Lowering eminence is lost;— 

The artisan that chisel I’d Pharaoh’s name 
Ills work abides,— the monarch’s sinks obscure. 

Earth's desolate places I Oh, who that hath trod 
’Mid ruins, once fair as a city of God, 

But felt, as he ponder’d the work of his race, 

The spirit’s deep yearning each movement to trace? 

To sweep o’er the Ages, and gaze on the Past, 

With the eye of the sun, and the wing of the blast? 
—’Tis vain— the dark pall of oblivion is spread; 

But Higt’ry, though cold as the hand of Lhe dead, 

Still holds the quench’d torch, Lit at unco blazon’d their 
fame, 

And points out a clue to the place and the name: — 

1 'These stones are Palmyra E — and high in those rocks, 
The haunt of the owl, and the hole of the fox, 

Were thy palaces, Edom— the queenly, the proud 1 M 
And thus, as the light of some tremulous star, 

That shows its pale beam through the murk midnight 
Cloud, 

Antiquity ehlneth, so faint and so furl 
So faint in the east, where her genius had birth, — 

But who may discover her light in the west? 

Where the ages are mute, as the mines of the earth, 
When Lhe “blackness of darkness” above them is 
press’d ! 

The Nile, hath it wit n eas’d deal ruction and change? 

The Amazon waters a region mure strange E 
Pompeii was whelm’d in her lava seaFd tomb — 
P&lenque and Uxsnal— oh, what was their doom 3 

Where roams the red man through the thorn-tangled brake, 
And the jaguar’s yell drowns the hiss of the snake, 

On a mound, Titan-like, by dark forests o’ergrown. 

Wild ruins of palace and temple are slrown, 

And o’er them, like watch-towers of silence and fear. 
Vast structures, in desolate grandeur, appear,— 

As though the Storm -demon had swept in his wrath. 

And Death, wiLh closed vizor, had follow’d his path, 

And “sealed up” the things which the heavens beheld, 
Ere the dark gods of earLh by the Cross were ex pel I’d;— 
’Tia the empire of wonder, the realm of blind doubt, 
Where the light of man's soul has forever gone out. 


THE HAND, AND ITS WORK, 


Thus thought, as he roam’d through those duat-darken’d 
halls, 

And gaz'd, with strain'd eye, on their dim-pictured walls, 
A son of Lhe land, whose star-banner unfurl'd. 

Bears terror to tyrants and hope to the world. 

As cheerful as lark, mounting upward from earth, 

From the home of his father's that searcher went forth ; 
And wider than mountain- fledg'd eagl e hath flown, 

His foot o’er earth’s strange, storied places had gone: 

On Sinai's Ions summit his spirit bow’d low, 

With the Greeks, at Thermopylae, challeng’d the foe; 

All noble achievements he felt to the core 

Of his heart, and all mysteries deep would explore ; 

A man among men— aye, right worthy was ho 
To uphold the renown of the brave and Lhe free, 

And glean, from the mins of ages, the lore 
Of wisdom and truth, which are new evermore. 

But now, on his soul the dark shadow is cast, 

As vainly he struggles to fathom the Past; — 

All dumb rise the phantoms he summons around,— 

Tlu-ir signs have no meaning, their language no sound: 
Ha! me form of a Hand* on the ceiling impress’d. 

Bright red, as with blood, flowing warm from the breast ! 
And the heart of the traveller leap’d at the view, — 

’T was humanity's symbol the perfect, the true ! 

He feels as though brothers their welcome was bringi ng, 
And tones of glad voices around him were ringing; — 

He is not alone in thaL desolate place, 

Man’s Hand had been there— ’tw as the work of his race I 

The Hand— what wondrous wisdom plannM 
This instrument so near divine t 
How impotent, with out the Hand, 

Proud reason’s light would shine ! 

Invention might her powers apply, 

And Genius see the forms of heaven, 

And firm Resolve his strength might try— 

But vain the will, the soul, the eye, 

Unquarried would the marble lie, 

The oak and cedar flout the sky, 

Had not the Hand been given. 

The frost’s ice- breath the seas may block,— 

An earthquake's arm the mountain’s shake,— 

The lightning's eye dissolve the rock,— 

The heaving breast of waters break 
A pathway through the solid land 
No form, that Nature's force could take, 

Such changes in the world would make, 

As doth the human Hand ! 

Its slender palm the forest clears, 

And sows the nurturing grain, 

The harvest springs, the vine appears, 

And pastures dot the plain, 

* ‘’On the walls of this desolate edifice <in Uxmal) were 
prints of Lhe ‘mano Colorado,’ or red hand. Often as l 
saw this print it never failed to interest me. It was the 
stamp and form of the living hand: It always brought me 
nearer to Lhe builders of these cities, and at times, amid 
stillness, and desolation, and ruin, ft seemed as if from 
behind the curtain that concealed them from view, was 
extern led the hand of greeting.”— Stephens' Ijicidents qf 
Travel i’fli Yutal an. 


I Where flocks and herds secure may lie, 

Nor prowling beaeis will venture nigh,— 

They feel their Maker's stern command, 

And yield to man lhe cultured land. 

Then cities lift their stately spires, 

And orchards bloom, and household fires 
Are kindled up, with song and glee; 

And art and taste their riches pour; 

And strong swift ships have bridg’d the sea, 

While nations meet on either shore, 

Like neighbours, stepp’d from duor to door; — * 

And savage Hands, wh*se work was strife, 

New clasped in social compact, prove 
Justice and peace may govern life, 

If man his work perform in love. 

I Man’s work— how much the word hath said 
From Mreris' Lake to fountain, set, 

Like diamond in a coronet, 

Within some emerald shade; 

From garden-pale to China's Wall ; 

From Pyramid to plaything small 
Which infant's touch hath sway'd; 

From mud -scoop’d hut to royal hall ; 

From burial vault to lighthouse tall,— 

I The loftiest work, the lowest— all 
The master Hand hath made. 

All wants that from our nature rise. 

Life's common cares, the Hand supplies,— 

Tt tends and clothes our myriad race, 

It forms for each a resting place, 

; And ceaseless ministry doth keep, 

■> From cradle dream to coffin sleep- 
■ All rare, rich, curious, costly things, 

> Which fashion seeks, and commerce brings, 

\ To fi 1 1 ou r hon les with com forts s weet , 

; And make it joy for friends to meet; 

And all that dock ambition's train, 

And gild authority's command, 

Were wrought with toil, and care, and pain, 

And fashioned by the skilful Hand. 

Art's glorious things, that give the Mind 
Dominion over time and space; 

The silken car, that rides the wind ; 

The steel , that path I ess sea s can trace ; 

The engine, breaking fire and smoke, 

Which first old Nep lune’s trident broke, 

And sails Us ships ’gainst wind and tide ; 

The telescope, that sweeps the sky, 

And brings the pilgrim planet nigh, 

Familiar as the Sun’s pale bride; 

The micros co pic Lens, which finds 
On every leaf a peopled land, 

■ All ihese, and more, which aid the mighiicst minds, 

I We re wrought and finished by the good right Hand 

And even where Mind unquestioned empire claims, 
And eloquence can spell-bound chain the throng, 
Still must the Hand embalm the deathless names, 
And carve the cenotaph, or trace the song 
> That keeps their glurips, as the star ha light, 

> Drawn from the aun’s bright day to gild ks night;— 
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Egyptian wisdom hath no more a tongue, 

Save in the hieroglyph the Hand hath wrought; 

And Pericles and Cicero would sleep, 

Like diamonds wasted in the unfaihom’d deep; 

And Angelo’s or Allston’s fame be nought, 

Except the Hand, with wizard power could seize 
Imagination’s burning reveries, 

And give material form to heavenly thought. 

And thus, through all our round of life, 

The Hand a sovereign sceptre sways, 

It wields the battle brand of strife, 

The olive branch of peace displays; 

Its touch can waken and control, 

Of heavenly harmony the soul ;— . 

(What wonders hath its masters done, 

From Jubal down to Norway’s son !) 

Pour floods of sound on ravish’d ears, 

As though an angel struck the spheres! 

It writes the laws that govern man ; 

The books, that make him glad and wise, 

And tests, from Britain to Japan, 

From Niger to the Polar Sea, 

’Mong poor, or rich, or bond, or free, 

The sum of human energies. 

Oh, when its gathered trophies stand, 

Like magic forms on sea, on land, 

In fancy's view, who doth not cry, 

As the bright vision glideth by, 

In beauty, power, and majesty — 

“Though Mind Aladdin’s lamp might be, 

His Genie was the Hand !’’ 

While thus to ceaseless task-work doom’d, to make the 
world his own, 

—Lest, in the struggle, sense should drag the spirit from 
its throne, 

Woman’s warm heart and gentle hand, in God’s eternal 
plan, 

Were form’d to soften, soothe, refine, exalt, and comfort 
Man, 

And win from pleasure’s poison cup to life’s pure fount 
above, 

And rule him, as the angels rule, by deeds of peace and 
love: — 


< And so the tender Mother lays, upon her nurturing breast, 

\ With her soft hand, her infant son, and lulls him to his 

rest, 

< And dries his tears, and cheers his smiles, and by her 

mild control, 

> She checks his wayward moods, and wakes the seraph 

\ in his soul ; 

| And when life’s work commands him forth, no more to 
dwell with her, 

( She points him to the Hand that sa ved the sinking .mari- 
ner, 

; And broke the bread for famish’d men, and bids him trust 
that si ay — 

And then, her hands unclasp’d from his, are lifted up to 
pray. 

j But man could never work alone, and even in Eden’s 
bowers 

He pined for woman’s smile to cheer his task of tending 

\ flowers ; 

And soon a fair young bride is sought and found to bless 
the youth, 

$ Who gives, for his protecting hand, her heart of love and ■ 
truth ;— 

< And now his work hath higher^iins, since she its bless- 

ings shares, 

And oft her hand will roses strew, where his would scatter 
tares ; 

And, like a light within a vase, his home enshrines her 
form, 

Which brightens o’er his world-toss’d mind, like sunshine 
o’er the storm ; 

And when she pleads in sorrow’s cause, he cannot choose 
but hear, 

And when her soul with Heaven communes, she draws 
his spirit near; 

And thus they live till age creeps on, or sickness lays 

him low, ] 

Then will she gird her woman’s heart to bear life’s bit- 
terest woe, 

And soothe his pain, and stay his head, and close his dy- 
ing eyes— 

Oh, then, his work well done, his Hand may rest in Para- 
dise! ; 


THE EMPIRE OF MAN. 
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BY MRS S J HALE. 
C See Plate. 


“ Subdue and rule the world,” was God’s command.— j 
With slow and toilsome tread man urges on 
His conquests o’er the stern and savage land : 

Yet still Earth cries— “Thy empire is not won !*’ 

Next, with the dark and storm-rob’d ocean king, 

Man, compass arm’d, the conflict hath begun 
He triumphs, and the seas their tribute bring : 

Still Earth repeats— “Thy empire Is not won !” 


The bolts of heaven man grasps with daring hand— 

In Vain the fiend of fire his fate would shun ! 

Forc’d like a slave he toils on sea and land: 

Still Earth exclaims— “Thy empire is not won!” 

One effort more, yon monarch of the wind, 

Seize his bold wing, the battle will be done ; 

Air, Fire and Water as thy vassals bind, 

Then Earth will shout— “Man hath his empire won !” 




> 
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THE CANTATRICE, 


E7 H T- TUSKEBMAN. 

«Ii cantar die neP anim& sti sente. 1 ,j — Ps th Attc a. 


Tni: scent of violets always reminds me of Bi- 
anca C Her love of the flower amounted to 

a passion. She almost invariably wore a bunch in 
her girdle, and a porcelain vase that stood on the 
little cent re -table beside her chair was often filled 
with them . I have seen her in winter, when the 
noonday sun warmed the atmosphere, pour a drop 
or two of the perfume upon her fingers, and throw- 
ing open the window, wave her hand to and fro, 
and as the breeze wafted in the fragrance, you 
could easily fancy that it was the first delicate 
breath of spring. The association is not incongru- 
ous, although Bianca was a public character . Her 
spirit was as meek and her affections touched to as 
pensive a sweetness as the violet. She was but an 
indifferent actress. You could never lose sight of 
the woman in the character. Her imitative power 
was very limited. It was impossible not to be 
conscious that she was feigning the queen, the 
lover, or the priestess; and, at the same time, such 
was the personal fascination that you felt, that 
“only herself could be her parallel/ 1 Her profes- 
sional success was owing entirely to her voice. It 
was net of great compass, but liquid and true to a 
marvel. She warbled rather than sung. I never 
heard any tiling so bird- like. Often have I instinc- 
tively ran my eye suddenly from her face to the 
lofty ceiling, as if the notes were rising visibly. 
They seemed to escape so perfect, and well upward 
like the air bubbles through a gaseous spring — 

“Aud then my youth fell on me tike a wind 
Descending on still waters.** 

I grew buoyant with the melody, and could, as it 
were, feel every mortal weight fall away from my 
heart. Not that the sensation was always joyous; 
Bianca's voice had a silvery pathos in its most 
lively overflowings; but whatever the sentiment of 
the music, her cadences were wonderfully aerial. 
They gave one the feelings of wings, I could 
apply to her Shelley's apostrophe to the sky- lark — 

** Teach us, sprite dr bird, 

W hat sweet ih oughts are thine; 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a rapture so divine, 

w What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain* 

"What fields, or waves, or mountains? 

What shapes of shy or plain? 

What love of thine own kind? What ignorance of pain? 1 * 

The excitement of such vocalizing lingered with 
me long after its audible vibrations died* I used 
to walk the streets for hours on leaving the op era- 


15 house, to lull my nerves info weariness. Nothing 
| vivifies consciousness like high and exquisite mu- 
| sic , especi ally t hat of the ho m an voice. The waves 
]■ of emotion palpitate beneath it like a sea. While 
j singing, *Bianca gave you the impression of a pro- 
j p holes s, or a sybil won momently from her super- 
\ human attributes by love. When crowned with 
\ the garlands of public admiration, she drew near 
j the foot-lights, and standing with a Niobe-Iike in- 
\ clination, extended her beautiful arms — 

11 As if the expanded soul diffused itself, 

And carried to all spirits with the acL 
Ita affluent inspiration.” 

I To the burst of applause, a silence ensued almost 
l sublime in its pervading quietude; and then, moved 
| by the grateful homage, and kindled by the vast 

> expectancy of a thousand hearts, she would become 
\ quite oblivious of the prescribed music, and fear- 
] lessly utter strains of unpremeditated melody that 
j thrilled the hushed multitude with delight and awe. 

I The bewildered orchestra forgot their vocation and 
? rose to listen. Fair heads leaned from the long 
j range of boxes intently. Strangers, side by side, 
j unconsciously grasped each other, by that instinct 
| of sympathy which “ makes the whole world kin,” 

i At the close, there always succeeded a feeling of 
5 vivid surprise, so great was the lapse from ideal 
j height to a sense of the immediate and the actual, 
j It seemed as if upon that stream of harmony we 
j might have attained some infinite good. For a 
l moment, the heart vacillated with the pain of 
j awaking from its exalted dream, and then turned 
\ its baffled enthusiasm into plaudits to the genius of 
i the hour. But it were as hopeful an emprise to 
} attempt to paint the lightning in its momentary 
| effulgence, or impart in words an idea of the most 
l innate grace of character, as strive to convey any 
\ adequate conception of triumphs so etherial When 
\ death chills the sculptor's heart, some tokens of his 
■ life survive in marble. The bold design, the lines 
| of tasteful skill, the expression of saintly beauty, 
\ yet assure us how nobly he thought or how earnestly 

> he felt. And thus is it with the limner and the 
l bard. But the song expires on the lip. Its only 
j trophies are In the auditor's memory. Its triumph 
| endures alone in the heart it stirred and the imagi- 
j nation it fired- Yet how endearing are even these 
• frail oblations, since they belong to that vast array 
j of latent agencies which perhaps have more to do 
\ with our weal and wo than all the apparent en- 
| ginery of life. Truly, music is the most spiritual 

| of the fine arts. Apart from her vocalism, it is 
J 7 





easier to describe Bianca, In her by-play, and, 
indeed, at all times, she gave you the idea of a 
lady. There was nothing professional in her looks 
or attitudes. Her manner of standing and moving, 
the expression of the eye, every glance and gesture 
was perfectly refined. Without being sylph -like, 
her gait was winning. It was unique upon the 
stage. There is something exceedingly significant 
in a woman’s step. It is marvellously indicative of 
character. There is a certain indescribable gait 
which I have but rarely witnessed, —neither the 
queenly tread of the Tuscan peasant, nor the grace- 
ful step of the fair Spaniard, nor the lightsome trip 
of the Griseite; it is a modest, gentle, candid move- 
ment, breathing alike of rectitude and dependence. 
It hath something in it irresistibly appealing. Such 
a gliding about one makes home divine. Scott's 
perception of it is evinced in his picture of Bum- 
hied ikes for hours silently watching Jcannie Beans 
as she moved upon her household duties, through 
her father's cottage. There is no little integrity in 
natural language, and that of woman hath not a 
more meaning chapter than her gait. You could 
not watch Bianca as she paced the stage, (trod is 
too bold a term,) without feeling it would be a 
glorious privilege to walk beside her through the 
world. Another attraction belonged to her of which 
na t u re is n o t prodigal . Her shou Id era were ex p res- 
sively beautiful. They rounded so full and deftly, 
that the head was thrown slightly forward, giving 
an air of the most sincere humility, which was the 
more affecting from its union with such noble gifts. 
I delighted to watch her slow progress up the stage 
when arrayed in a most becoming oriental costume. 
The full white drawers, brought tightly round the 
ankle, the snug embroidered jacket, the short skirt, 
and the turban of rich merino, finely displayed her 
symmetrical form and gave relief to every move- 
ment. It was grace personified ; — not that of art, 
but the free, dignified, and yet meek grace of genu- 
ine womanhood. 

The success of a vocalist, however scientific, is 
liable to many interruptions. A slight illness or 
depression of spirits will often obstruct that delicate 
instrument, upon the clearness and facility of which 
the exercise of the art depends. Bianca was re- 
markably even and sustained. I could never de* 
tect any waywardness in her moods. She appeared 
happy, indeed, in the triumphant display of her 
rare powers, but there was in this feeling no elation 
or oppressive excitement — all seemed resolute and 
placid. She bore herself like one serene and pa- 
tient, as if above the minor cares of her profession, 
and devoted to it from love and duty rather than 
ambition. I remarked this to one of the very few 
individuals who enjoyed her society; she repeated 
the observation to the prima donna * She was 
pleased at the recognition of character it implied, 
and soon after consented to gratify my earnest de- 
sire for an introduction. We became intitnaie; and 
as I gradually learned her rare worth and the cir- 
cumstances of her life, my original enthusiasm was 
deepened and confirmed. 


Her family were nobly allied, but unfortunate; 
and they regarded her vocal powers as a blessing 
destined to redeem them from poverty. On the 
very night of her debut, the Duke of be- 

came her passionate admirer. At length he ad- 
dressed her and w j as rejected. Her father’s pride 
was enlisted, and his commands, united with her 
lover's importunity, at length induced her to yield. 
A year had not elapsed after the marriage, before 
her husband proved himself a brute. To add to 
her misfortunes, his estate was seized by a swarm 
of abused creditors. With the forbearance of a 
lofty soul, she forgot his unkind ness and cheerfully 
returned to the stage. Yet he gambled away her 
earnings, and continued to abuse and neglect the 
benefactress not less than the wife. In vain her 
friends remonstrated and urged a separation. Iier 
affection, if it had ever been cordial, was long since 
destroyed; but a moral heroism inspired her. She 
resolved still to suffer and to hope. At the close of 
a season of extraordinary brilliancy, a benefit was 
arranged for her on a scale of liberal patronage 
worthy of the artist and the woman- It was a 
tempestuous night, but every nook of the splendid 
opera-house was crowded. An audience whose 
faces had grown familiar by their uninterrupted 
attendance, thronged to pay a heart -felt tribute and 
revel once more in the delicious strains of the prima 
donna. That very day, on her husband’s applying 
for money which she had not to bestow, in a fit of 
disappointment and rage, he felled her to tire earth. 
Hours passed away before she rallied sufficiently 
from the insult to prepare for the exertions of the 
night. But necessity at last nerved her to the task. 
IIow few of the delighted assembly who warmly 
greeted her appearance, dreamed of the base injury 
she had so recently suffered! How little were they 
aware that the dark ringlet that unweniedly rested 
upon her left temple, concealed a scar which she 
carried to her grave! Acute pain or wounded feel- 
ing will not seldom inspire genius to achieve won- 
ders, Byron was roused to poetic effort by harsh 
criticism, and the annals of eloquence boast no 
more glowing pages than those dictated by the fer- 
vour of moral indignation. Bianca, on that night, 
astonished and transported the coldest hearts. There 
was an almost superhuman energy, a sublime 
dep th , a t carf u 1 s woe tn ess i n her tones . Th cy w ere 
like the swan’s dying strains. Alas! that the flower 
must be crushed ere its sweetest odours are breathed! 
When the last quivering note had ascended, there 
was a pause, as if the repressed emotion so long 
accumulating gathered itself up for utterance; and 
then came the long, thrilling outbreak of grateful 
admiration. Crowned like a victim for sacrifice, 
exhausted by intense effort and self-control, Bianca 
remained in her dressing-room, with her face 
bowed upon the table, her frame trembling, her 
long hair dishevelled, and every vein fevered with 
the throbs of contending impulses, until the pro- 
found quiet around made the beatings of her heart 
audible. She had locked the door, and was wholly 
unconscious of that absorbing reverie. In a few 
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moments she was arrayed for her departure from 
the descr ted scene of her glory. N ot anot her b e ing 
remained in the extensive and dusky theatre but 
the porter who had charge of the keys. He stood 
muffled up in his cloak holding a flambeau. The 
lights were all extinguished. The stillness of the 
desert reigned through the house. When Bianca 
appeared, (he man lifted his cap respectfully, and 
planting the torch upon the stage at her feet, went, 
out to announce her readiness to the coachman. 
Several minutes elapsed, and he returned only to 
declare that neither equipage nor servants were 
visible. The heartless tyrant for whom she had so 
patiently toiled, was loo worldly-wise to neglect the 
appearance of kindness towards one so idolized, 
and accordingly her carriage was invariably in at- 
tendance. its absence, at such a moment, could 
only be ascribed to him. It was a scene for a tra- 
gedy. There she stood in the silent gloom of that 
desolate temple, so recently alive to countless hearts 
entranced, by her magical tones, utterly abandoned! 
The echoes of w ild applause had but just died 
away. Dreams of love and beauty, kindled by her 
song, even at that moment haunted countless pil- 
lowy Her name lingered yet on many a lip ten- 
derly eloquent in her praise. The idol of the 
multitude was more solitary than the meanest 
denizen of that populous city. It is difficult to 
imagine a more agonizing contrast than this be- 
tween the triumphant artist and the injured woman. 
Awhile she was immovable, allowing the blasting 
truth to lecti like a vulture on her heart. The poor 


spectator of her voiceless anguish looked upon her 
despairing features, rendered more impressive by 
the red glare of the torch- light, and scarcely 
breathed for reverence and pity. Many a kind 
word had she spoken to him, and often were his 
children* s wants supplied by her bounty. She was 
even thoughtful for the humblest of her fellow- 
creatures, and the rude bosom of that unenlightened 
dredge swelled with a monarch’s anger even at the 
faint surmise of her griefs. Her resolution was 
taken; and, before the wonder- stricken attendant 
could remonstrate, she had rushed past him into 
the tempest. On through the driving rain she 
walked, and, like Lear, taxed not the elements 
with unkindness. To reach her residence, tit had 
never been a home,) it was necessary to cross a 
fashionable street. A flash of light almost blinded 
her as she entered the thoroughfare. One of the 
large mansions was illuminated, and she heard 
above the waihngs of the storm, the gay music of 
the dance. A carriage stopped before the portico 
as she approached, and the blaze of a street-lamp 
revealed to her the livery of her own groom. She 
checked her rapid steps, and her husband, glittering 
in a rich ball-dress, with a woman of high birth but 
questionable fame leaning on his arm, hastily en- 
tered the palace. The last drop was added to her 
cup of bitterness. Endurance had readied its acme. 
She turned back, and in a few momenta was be- 
neath her father’s roof. The wretch who called 
4 hcr his at the altar, had Inst the only jewel of his 
being forever. 


SPRING BELLS, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN B? ANNA FLEMING-. 


Snow bells ring,— kling— ling— ling t 
What can it mean I— A very merry thi ng. 
The little Spring was born last night, 

A very pretty child. 

He Ilea in ilia snow-bed so white, 

Till the weather m more mild. 

So hasten from the south, ye birds, 
Bringing with ye songs; 

Ye little streams, hear ye my words; 
Awake, and come in throngs: 

Awake the child to meet— 

Awake the Spring in greet. 

Blue bells ring, — kiing— ling— Iingt 
What can it mean?— Another merry thing. 
The Spring to-day a bridegroom is, 

The green earth is his bride; 

These banners gay and tall are hrs, 

And the flowers are full of pride. 


So hasten to the banquet, Finkf 
Hasten all ye elves; 

Tulips, bring fresh dew to drink; 

Roses, adnrn yourselves’ 

Haste the bride to see— 

Bridesmaids shall yo be. 

May bells ring— kling — ling— ling. 

What can it mean?— A sad and mournful thing. 
To night the Spring from us must pari: 

A lae !- alas l — alas !— 

Sadly it sounds o’er hill and dell, 

To mesa, and flowers, and grass. 

Mosses rustle, flowers complain, 

Grasses wish him back again i 
Glow. worms light him on his way, 

His northward course brooks no delay. 

In vain, in vain we mourn, 

Already Ls he gone. 




“NOT SURE ABOUT THAT SAME:' 

“AN owm TRUE TALE” 

By UBS, E- OAKES SWJTH, AUTHOR O? THE " SINLESS CHILE/* ETC, 


“ Arm so you have had two wives, Robert, they 
tell me, and you are a very young man still.” 

This was said by way of parenthesis to Robert 
Kennie* the gardener who hud a year before mar- 
ried a pretty seamstress, very much to his own 
happiness and the discomfort of certain families in 
the neighbourhood, who from that time forth de- 
spaired of having “gaging, 11 “side stitch,” or 
“over and over,' 1 ever again done to their liking. 
And now Jeannie was slightly ill, began to look 
shy, and her blushes were brighter than ever; and 
many were the old baskets and “budget bags” 
examined in her behalf. 

“Two wives did you say, ma’am?” 

“Yes, Robert,” and the last parcel was thrust 
into the basket in the same breath with the re- 
sponse. Strange enough, Robert set the basket 
upon the floor, and the smile of honest pride and 
pleasure, at the interest we all took in the affairs of 
little Jeannie, passed from his face, and he replied, 
in a thoughtful, musing manner— 

“I am not sure about that same, ma’am. 
’T would be a great easing to my mind, ma’am, if 
you would explain things a bit to me,” 

“Certainly, Robert, 1 will aid you in any way I 
can, to the best of my judgment' but will not Jean- 
nie be expecting you home?” 

“No — Kale Randell is staying with her; and I 
think I might be made a happier man by telling a 
bit about poor Mary.” 

He had taken a small rake, unawares it , would 
seem, into the room; and now having respectfully 
taken the chair I pointed out, he leaned his two 
hands upon the handle of the implement, and to 
my astonishment I beheld the large tears dropping 
from his eyes upon the floor. I did not interrupt 
his grief, for it was too late to tell him he had no 
right to call little Jeane his wife, if the memory of 
Mary was still so painfully dear to him. Besides, 
he was a poor unlettered youth, and while so many 
of his betters sanction all sorts of inconsistency in 
matters of sentiment* it seemed idle cruelty to at- 
tempt to set him right. 

“So many of his betters!” But Robert shall 
tell his own story, and then we shall see if the un- 
learned and simple-hearted do not live nearest to 
the Temple of Truth. 

“I am thinking, ma’am, I committed a. great 
wrong in the matter of poor Mary, and my mind is 
never quite easy about it. I did’nt think eo much 
about it till the day she died, poor thing!” 

Here Robert was silent, for his voice was fairly 
10 


choked by his emotion, I, too, half arose from my 
seat, and nervously re-arranged the geranium stand, 
with that instinctive selfishness natural to persons 
of quick sensibilities, who dread to have their 
sympathies painfully awakened. The movement 
aroused the professional jealousy of Robert, whose 
habits of forethought it) the taste of these little ar- 
rangements seemed to be impeached by my inter- 
ference. It gave him, too* a more defined current 
of thought. 

“lam thinking, ma’am, that some women folks 
are just like these flowers. They must have just 
the right kind of sile, and the right light, and the 
right heat, and every thing suited to their natures* or 
they will die. ’Tis’nt so with all plants, tor some 
will seem to get along and grow, and flower, and 
look well, under any treatment* and so it is with 
most of women. But poor Mary was like one of 
these geraniums, and when she withered away, it 
seemed a kind of cruelty, just as it always looks to 
me, to see a geranium dying out of place.” 

This professional illustration of the point in hand 
seemed to linger upon the fancy of Robert* as if by 
dwelling upon it* his taste and his sentiment were 
both alike gratified. 

“Why* Robert, you arc certainly indulging a 
sickly fancy in talking in this wise of Mary; and as 
to any self reproach, it ought to be out of the ques- 
tion* for I am sure you have too good a heart to 
neglect any one. And then loo, Robert, I shall 
speak frankly, for I have heard that Mary was a 
sickly, complaining, melancholy creature, likely to 
make both herself and you miserable. Now* Jeanc 


“God bless her,” interrupted the gardener, 
rising to an attitude of respectful earnestness; “but 
indeed, ma’am, that is why T wish to tell of Mary, 
because she was blamed when I was the one to 
bear the blatne. God forbid that I should ever 
have neglected Mary. No, no. I cared for her 
night and day, but it wasn’t the right kind of care, 
nor from the right one, and she grew sickly, pined* 
and died. She didn’t love me, ma’am, as a woman 
should love to become a wife,” 

“ Robert, have you ever been to your priest* and 
told him of this matter? Did you ask counsel of 
him?” 

“In part, ma’am* but he doesn’t seem rightly to 
understand me, and things are not clear to my own 
mind; only I believe but for me Mary Duncan 
might at this day be fresh and blooming, and sing- 
ing like a bird, as she always did, poor thing! 
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You see, when I first came to this country, ma’am, 
I was employed by old Mr. Brewsfer upon his 
grounds, and Mary was a bit of a lass doing small 
work for the ladies of the family. At first she was 
always smiling like, and singing. Then she be- 
gan to grow pale, and mute; and I — I, a fool of a 
boy, must needs think she was pining for me. 
Then I began to think how wondrous lovely, and 
meek, and good she was. One day I did some- 
thing tender-like to her, and she burst out a crying 
as if her little heart would break. I put her head 
on my shoulder, and comforted her, and she seemed 
like a dear child to me. You must know that 
Mary talked the whole matter over before she died, 
and she seemed more like the holy Virgin in spirit 
than any thing else. 

“I never talked love to that child, ma’am, never; 
and yet I began to talk about going to the priest’s. 
Mary was fearful in her nature, and she did not 
tell me all about herself. She was an orphan with 
neither kith nor kin, and like one of these plants 
made to cling to something else or they cannot 
grow. She had a lover, to whom she had been at- 
tached like ever since they were little children. 
She did not tell me this till I began to regard her 
so much mine, that it would have been terrible to 
part with her. He was to come out at a certain 
period, and she was to keep her faith till that time. 
If he did not come, she might suppose he was dead 
or changed. 

“ Poor little Mary! — this was the time I first be- 
gan to notice her. She moved about heavy-like, 
and grew pale, and the smallest thing set her to 
crying. She sometimes thought he had forgotten 
her; and then come the fear that he might be dead. 
My sympathy — for I thought maybe the child is 
ailing for home, — helped to turn her away from 
gloom; and we sat hours talking about auld Ire- 
land, and the places and people we had known 
there. Then when I began to go with her wherc- 
ever she went, never talking about it, — for some- 
how I did not, yet I could never bear to see any 
body else near her, and even was angry when 
Mary did not look to me for protection. Then 
Mary told me of the absent lover. She was gentle 
and loving in her nature, and had regarded me as 
a brother whom she might love and trust with no 
thought as to the future. 

“Ma’am, I was nigh on’t wild when I heard of 
this; and I made Mary promise, that if Dermott 
did not come within two weeks after the time ap- 
pointed, she would be my wife. You may think 
she was unhappy, ma’am. No; she was so like a 
sweet child, that when she saw all smiling and 
happy about her, she couldn’t be miserable herself, 
even though things weren’t quite to her liking. 
But I remember now, and, ma’am, I shall never 
forget how tearful her eyes looked sometimes, and 
how she tried to smile and it came faint-like, and 
her hands grew icy cold, and her voice stopped its 
singing. But I would’nt regard these things then; 
and God forgive me, often and often I wished 
Dermott would never come — for I was selfish, and 


full of a blind love for the meek, innocent crea- 
ture.’ * 

Robert was for many moments silent, as if a per- 
plexing and painful current of thought oppressed 
him. He resumed. 

“ Well, the time come, and no lover come with 
it; the two weeks were over, and the bridal made 
ready. We had a few of our own people, and the 
priest made Mary mine; and she seemed quite 
gentle and content, and I thought more beautiful, 
and lovable than ever. I don’t know why it is, 
ma’am, that a sorrowful face should go so nigh to 
the heart; but so it is. 

“• We were to have a fine treat; and while the 
females prepared that in one room, the younger 
folks were making merry in the other. We heard 
a knock at the door, and then some one spoke. 
Mary sprang for the door, and I, ma’am, — yes, I, 
— held the poor child back with a grasp that left 
the prints upon her arm. I held that child from the 
heart that ” 

Robert’s eve3 were distended as if with horror 
at the recollection, and then suddenly drawing in 
his breath, he sank like a stricken child upon his 
knees, and scarcely above a whisper, uttered — 

“Tell me truly, ma’am, was it not my duty 
then at that moment to have given her to her lover?” 

“Most assuredly, Robert. God forgive you that 
you did not.” 

“Amen.” 

The voice was so sepulchral, that I started and 
looked around to see from where it could have come. 

“I did not. Ah! she was so beautiful, so lovable, 
and the priest had bound her to me. She was mine. 
I could nor, would not resign her to another. The 
very peril of losing her made me more fiend than 
human.” 

“What did Mary say, Robert?” 

“Poor girl! She only looked into my face, so 
still, so sorrowful, her blue eyes without a tear, 
and her dear cheek white, and the light curls all 
away from one side of her face, just as they had 
fallen w'hen J thrust her back. I thought she had 
stopped breathing. Then the door opened, and 
closed softly, and the room was hushed as if for 
the dead. 

“ My mother whispered how Dermott was there, 
and how she had told him all; and that he was sit- 
ting by the door with no power to move. And then 
she turned to Mary, and said, ‘ He only asks one 
kiss of ye, Mary, and then he will never trouble 
ye again.’ ‘One, Robert, only one,’ said poor 
Mary, rising to go. 4 Ye are my wife, Mary, and 
James Dermott shall never, never kiss your cheek;’ 
and I held her with a strong hand. Mary neither 
spoke nor moved.” 

“Robert, Robert, you may well pray God to 
forgive you — ” I stayed my speech, for the man 
was crushed at his own recollections. 

“Mary never uttered his name from that time 
forth. She strove to smile. She was gentle and 
good; and oh! so quiet, that I would have given 
worlds to have met an angry glance. I would 
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have given worlds to have had her reproach me. 
But night and day I watched over her. I was 
doomed to early lose the being I had wronged, 
and whose patient misery was a perpetual reproach 
to me. I neglected every thing to meet her slight- 
est wishes; while she, as she never reproached me, 
so did she forbear always to call upon me for the 
slightest attention. She had a forlorn aspect, as a 
plant will have that has been left to the mercy of 
a storm.” 

“Did she live long, Robert?” 

The man started with a sharp expression of pain. 

“ One day my mother came in and told us that 
Dermott was dead. It was not a year from that 
fatal night. The third day Mary was in her grave. 
A blossom of beauty, and a bud never unfolded to 
the light. My mother — for women feel differently 
about these things from what we do-— my mother 
bade me bury Mary beside of Dermott, and I 
obeyed.” 

“ Robert,” I said, “ you arc ill. This is so unlike 
you, that I cannot believe it to be a real truth you 
have told me.” 

“Aye, ma’am, it seems like a terrible dream to 
me. I have tried to think it over. I have tried to 
find an excuse for my cruelty. But poor dead 
Mary, — it is too, too true. It was not love that I 
bore her — it was the love of power — the tenderness 
of a brother; — but I could never bear opposition. 
I could not sacrifice my own will for the happiness 
of any creature, till this great grief changed my 
whole nature.” 

“But where is Jeane all this time? Did you con- 
ceal this strange story from her?” 


“God forbid. I told it her when I first found 
what it meant to lose another. And to-night she 
bade me talk with you, thinking you might see it 
in a different light from what I did.” 

“No, Robert, no; do not hide your great fault 
from your own eyes. Dare to look it in the face, 
and repent manfully therefor. Mary wa9 no wife 
of yours in the sight of God, and you should have 
yielded her to the lover, the betrothed lover, whom 
you defrauded by a miserable quibble — for days and 
weeks are not to be named in the calendar of vows 
between true hearts.” 

Robert bowed his head in silence. At length he 
resumed, in a tone trembling from anxiety — 

“Jeane is not in the least like poor Mary; and 
yet now when she is moving in the very rdorn 
where poor Mary used to sit so quietly, and she is 
silently making this small work, I have more than 
once shuddered to see just such a look pass over 
her face as Mary had. I sometimes fear I am to 
be punished in a still greater manner — that the four 
years of agony is not atonement enough!” 

And the tears gushed from the eyes of the dark- 
ened man, and he grasped the chair convulsively. 

Little can be said upon subjects like these. 
They are viewed according to the enlightenment of 
sentiment, and conscience; and only to the Great 
Comforter can the weary heart carry its burden. 

Robert’s presentiments of evil, however, were 
unrealized. Jeane is as blooming, and more cheer- 
ful than ever — for a house is ever prosperous where 
love presides at the altar; and the smiles of. infancy 
will of themselves chase away all the spirits of evil. 
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Droop not, pale mourner! clouds of transient sorrow 
May dim life’s brightest day. — 

Sleep thou with hope, and thou shalt wake to-morrow, 
To find them pass’d away. 


We know, to him whose footstep does not falter, 

But onward, upward tends— 

Whose prayer, an incense from the pure heart’s altar, 
To Heaven alone ascends, 


The rose that droops and withers, does not perish ! 

But, with its mother earth, 

Its forces mingling, serves to aid and cherish 
The plant of later birth. 

So, if beneath the blessed eye of heaven 
Blooms the eternal mind ; 

Even In our ashes will some good be given, 

To thoso we leave behind. 


Death comes not like a doomsman of dread presage; 

But with such sweet command, 

As if he were an angel with a message 
From the soul’s fatherland. 

And each good deed he flung on ocean’s bosom, 
While sailing o’er life’s wave, 

Shall bear to him an odour and a blossom 
Beyond the silent grave. 


Be thou in faith’s white beauty so excelling, 

That all shall miss thy loss! 

As a fair spire, that threw o’er humblest dwelling, 
The radiance of the cross. 


Then be of cheerful heart, O weary mortal! 

For after this world's wars, 

The narrow valley hath a elorious portal 
Of sunbeams and of stars. 




BROWNE’S WOODEN IMAGE. 


BY NATHALIE!. HAWTHGRttE, AUTHOR OF "TWICE TOLU TALES/' ETC. 


One sunshiny morning, in the good old times of 
the town of Boston, a young carver in wood, well 
known by the name of Drowne, stood contemplat- 
ing a large oaken log, which it was his purpose to 
convert into the figure-head of a vessel* And while 
he discussed within his own mind what son of 
shape or similitude it were well to bestow upon this 
excellent piece of timber, there came into Drowne* s 
workshop a certain Captain Hunnewell, owner and 
commander of the good brig called the Cynosure, 
which had just returned from her first voyage to 
Faya!. 

“ Ah 1 , that will do, Drowne, that will do!” cried 
the jolly captain, tapping the log with his rattan* 
“ l bespeak this very piece of oak for the figure- 
head of the Cynosure. She has shown herself the 
sweetest craft that ever floated, and I mean to de- 
corate her prow with the handsomest image that 
the skill of man can cut out of timber* And, 
Drowne, you are the very fellow to execute it*” 

“You give me more credit than i deserve, Cap- 
tain Hunnewell,” said the carver, modestly, yet as 
one conscious of eminence in his art. * ‘ Bat, for the 
sake of the good brig, I stand ready to do my best* 
And which of these designs would you prefer? 
Here” — pointing to a staring, half-length figure, in 
a white wig and a scarlet coat — “here is an excel- 
lent model, the likeness of our gracious king. 
Here is the valiant Admiral Vernon* Or, if you 
prefer a female figure, what say you to Britannia 
with the trident ? 11 

“All very fine. Drowns; all very fine,” answered 
the mariner. “ But as nothing like the brig ever 
swam the ocean, so I am determined she shall have 
such a figure-head as old Neptune never saw in his 
life. And what is more, as there is a secret in the 
matter, you must pledge, your credit not to betray 
it*” 

“ Certainly,” said Drowne, marvelling, how r ever, 
what possible mystery there could be in reference 
to an affair so open, of necessity, to the inspection 
of all the world, as the figure-head of a vessel* 
“You may depend, captain, on my being as secret 
as the nature of the case will permit*” 

Captain Hunnewell then took Drowne by the 
button, and communicated his wishes in so low a 
tone, that It would be unmannerly to repeat what 
was evidently intended for the carver’s private ear. 
We shall, therefore, take the opportunity to give 
the reader a few desirable particulars about Drowne 
himself. 

He was the first American who is known to have 
attempted, — in a very humble line, it is true, — that 
art in which we can now reckon so many names 
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already distinguished, or rising to distinction. 
From his earliest boyhood, he had exhibited a 
knack— for it would be too proud a word to call it 
genius — a knack, therefore, for the imitation of the 
human figure, in whatever material came most 
readily to hand* The snows of a New England 
winter had often supplied him with a species of 
marble as dazslingly white, at least, as the Parian 
or the Carrera, and if less durable, yet sufficiently 
so to correspond with any claims to permanent ex- 
istence possessed by the boy’s frozen statues. Yet 
they won admiration from mature? judges than his 
schoolfellows, and were indeed, remarkably clever, 
though destitute of the native warmth that might 
have made the snow melt beneath his hand. As 
he advanced in life, the young man adopted pine 
and oak as eligible materials for the display of his 
skill, which now began to bring hint a return of 
solid silver, as well as the empty praise that had 
been an apt reward enough for his productions of 
evanescent snow. He became noted for carving 
ornamental pump- heads, and wooden urns for gate- 
posts, and decorations, more grotesque than fanci- 
ful, for mantel- pieces* No apothecary would have 
deemed himself in the way of obtaining custom, 
without setting up a gilded mortar, if not a head of 
Galen or Hippocrates, from the skilful hand of 
D rowne. B ut the great scope of his business lay in 
the manufacture of figure-heads for vessels. Whe- 
ther it were the monarch himself, or some famous 
British admiral or general, or the governor of the 
province, or perchance the favourite daughter of 
the ship-owner, there the image stood above the 
prow, decked out in gorgeous colours, magnifi- 
cently gilded, and staring the whole world out of 
countenance, as if from an innate consciousness of 
its own superiority. These specimens of native 
sculpture had crossed the sea in all directions, and 
been not ignobly noticed among the crowded ship- 
ping of the Thames, and wherever else the hardy 
mariners of New England had pushed their adven- 
tures* It must be confessed, that a family likeness 
pervaded these respectable progeny of Drowne 1 s 
skill — that the benign countenance of the king re- 
sembled those of his subjects, and that Miss Peggy 
Hobart, the merchant’s daughter, bore a remark- 
able similitude to Britannia, Victory, and other 
ladies of the allegoric sisterhood; and, finally, that 
they all had a kind of wooden aspect, which proved 
an intimate relationship with the unshaped blocks 
of timber in the carver's workshop. But, at least, 
there was no inconsiderable skill of hand, nor a 
deficiency of any attribute to render them really 
works of art, except that deep quality, be it of soul 
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or intellect, which bestows life upon the lifeless, 
and warmth upon the cold, and which, had it been 
present, would have made Drowne’s wooden work- 
manship instinct with spirit. 

The captain of the Cynosure had now finished 
his instructions. 

“And Drowne,” said he, impressively, “you 
must lay aside all other business, and set about this 
forthwith. And as to the price, only do the job in 
first rate style, and you shall settle that point your- 
self” 

“Very well, captain,” answered the carver, who 
looked grave and somewhat perplexed, yet had a < 
sort of smile upon his visage. “ Depend upon it, 
I’ll do my utmost to satisfy you.” 

From that morning, the men of taste about Long 
Wharf and the Tower Dock, who were wont to 
show their love for the arts by frequent visits to 
Drowne’s workshop, and admiration of his wooden 
images, began to be sensible of a mystery in the 
carver’s conduct. Often he was absent in the day 
time. Sometimes, as might be judged by gleams 
of light from the shop windows, he was at work 
until a late hour of the evening; although neither 
knock nor voice, on such occasions, could gain jj 
admittance for a visitor, or elicit any word of j 
response. Nothing remarkable, however, was 
observed in the shop at those hours when it was 
thrown open. A fine piece of timber, indeed, j 
which Drowne was known to have reserved for j 
some work of especial dignity, was seen to be gra- ; 
dually assuming shape. What shape it was destined j 
ultimately to take, was a problem to his friends, | 
and a point on which the carver himself preserved \ 
a rigid silence. But day after day, though Drowne < 
was seldom noticed in the fact of working upon it, \ 
this rude form began to be developed, until it be- j 
came evident to all observers, that a female figure \ 
was growing into mimic life. At each new visit j 
they beheld a larger pile of wooden chips, and a 
nearer approximation to something beautiful. It 
seemed as if the hamadryad of the oak had shel- 
tered herself from the unimaginative world within 
the heart of her native tree, and that it was only 
necessary to remove the strange shapelessness that 
had incrusted her, and reveal the grace and loveli- 
ness of a divinity. Imperfect as the design, the. 
attitude, the costume, and especially the face of the 
image, still remained, there was already an effect 
that drew the eye from the wooden cleverness of 
Drowne’s earlier productions, and fixed it upon the 
tantalizing mystery of this new project. 

Copley, the celebrated painter, then a young 
man, and a resident of Boston, came one day to 
visit Drowne; for he had recognized so much of 
moderate ability in the carver, as to induce him, in 
the dearth of any professional sympathy, to culti- 
vate his acquaintance. On entering the shop, the 
artist glanced at the inflexible images of king, com- 
mander, dame, and allegory, that stood around; on 
the best of which might have been bestowed the 
questionable praise, that it looked as if a living 
man had here been changed to wood, and that not 


only the physical, but the intellectual and spiritual 
part, partook of the stolid transformation. But in 
not a single instance did it seem as if the wood 
were imbibing the ethereal essence of humanity. 
What a wide distinction is here, and how far would 
the slightest portion of the latter merit have out- 
valued the utmost degree of the former! 

“My friend Drowne,” said Copley, smiling to 
himself, but alluding to the mechanical and wooden 
cleverness that so invariably distiiiguished the 
images, “you are really a remarkable person! I 
have seldom met with a man, in your line of busi- 
ness, that could do so much; for one other touch 
might make this figure of General Wolfe, for in- 
stance, a breathing and intelligent human creature.” 

“You would have me think that you are praising 
me highly, Mr. Copley,” answered Drowne, turn- 
ing his back upon Wolfe’s image in apparent dis- 
gust. “But there has come a light into my mind. 
I know, what you know as well, that the one 
touch, which you speak of as deficient, is the only 
one that would be truly valuable, and that, without 
it, these works of mine are no better than worth- 
less abortions. There is the same difference be- 
tween them and the works of an inspired artist, as 
between a sign post daub and one of your best pic- 
tures.” 

“This is strange!” cried Copley, looking him in 
the face, which now, as the painter fancied, had a 
singular depth of intelligence, though, hitherto, it 
had not given him greatly the advantage over his 
own family of wooden images. “What has come 
over you? How is it that, possessing the idea 
which you have now uttered, you should produce 
only such works as these?” 

The carver smiled, but made no reply. Copley 
turned again to the images, conceiving that the 
sense of deficiency, so rare in a merely mechanical 
character, must surely imply a genius, the tokens 
of which had been overlooked. But no; there was 
not a trace of it. He was about to withdraw, when 
his eyes chanced to fall upon a half- developed figure 
which lay in a corner of the workshop, surrounded 
by scattered chips of oak. It arrested him at once. 

“ What is here? Who has done this?” he broke 
out, after contemplating it in speechless astonish- 
ment for an instant. “Here is the divine, the life- 
giving touch! What inspired hand is beckoning 
this wood to arise and live? Whose work is this?” 

“No man’s work,” replied Drowne. “The 
figure lies within that block of oak, and it is my 
business to find it.” 

“Drowne,” said the true artist, grasping the 
carver fervently by the hand, “you are a man of 
genius!” 

As Copley departed, happening to glance back- 
ward from the threshold, he beheld Drowne bend- 
ing over the half created shape, and stretching forth 
his arms as if he would have embraced and drawn 
it to his heart; while, had such a miracle been pos- 
sible, his countenance expressed passion enough to 
communicate warmth and sensibility to the lifeless 
oak. 
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l “Strange enough!’ 1 said the artist to himself, 
f “Who would have Looked for a modern Pygmalion 
4 In the person of a Yankee mechanic!” 

I As yet, the image was but vague in its outward 
J presentment; so that, as in the cloud shapes around 
} the western sun, the observer rather felt, or was 

4 led to imagine, than really saw what was intended 
j by it: Day by day, however, the work assumed 
? greater precision, and settled its irregular and misty 
$ outline into distincter grace and beauty. The ge- 
s neral design was now obvious to the common eye. 

I It was a female figure, in what appeared to be a 
t foreign dress; the gown being laced over the bosom, 
\ and opening in front, so as to disclose a skirt or 
g petticoat, the folds and inequalities of which were 
l admirably represented in the oaken substance. She 
J wore a hat of singular gracefulness, and abundantly 
l laden with flowers, such as never grew in the rude 

> soil of New England, but which, with all their 
\ fanciful luxuriance, had a natural truth that it 

5 seemed impossible for the most fertile imagination 

j to have attained without copying from real proto- 
l types. There were* several little appendages to 
l this dress, such as a fan, a pair of ear-rings, a chain 
i about the neck, a watch in the bosom, and a ring 

\ upon the finger, all of which would have been 

\ deemed beneath the dignity of sculpture. They 
J were put on, however, with as much taste as a 

J lovely woman might have shown in her attire, and 

l could therefore have shocked none but a judgment 
\ spoiled by artistic rules. 

j The face was still imperfect; but, gradually, by 
\ a magic touch, intelligence and sensibility bright- 

> ened through the features, with all the effect of 
s light gleaming forth from within the solid oak. 
j The face became alive. It was a beautiful, though 
J no t pre cise ly regular, and some what haught y aspect, 
\ but with a certain piquancy about the eyes and 
5 mouth which, of all expressions, would have seemed 
\ the most impossible to throw over a wooden coun- 
l tenance. And now, so far as carving went, this 
( wonderful production was complete. 

\ “Browne,” said Copley, who had hardly missed 
i a single day in his visits to the carver’s workshop, 

> “if this work were in marble, it would make you 

\ famous at once; nay, I would almost affirm that it 
I would make an era in the art. It is as ideal as an 

> antique statue, yet as real as any lovely woman 

i whom one meets at a fireside or in the street. But 
\ I trust you do not mean to desecrate this exquisite 
| creature with paint, like those staring kings and 
| admirals yonder?” 

\ “Not paint her?” exclaimed Captain Hun newe 11, 

I who stood by;— “not paint the figure-head of the 
Cynosure! And what sort of a figure should I cut 
in a foreign port, with such an unpainted oaken stick 
as this over my prow? She must, and she shall, be 
painted to the life, from the topmost flower in her 
hat down to the silver spangles on her slippers.” 

“Mr. Copley,” said Browne, quietly, “I know 
nothing of marble statuary, and nothing of a sculp- 
£ tor’s rules of art. But of this wooden image*— this 
j work of my hands — this creature of my heart” — 


and here his voice faltered and choked, in a very 
singular manner*-*^ ‘ of this — of her — I may say that 
I know something. A well-spring of inward wis- 
dom gushed within me, as I wrought upon the oak 
with my whole strength, and soul, and faith? Let 



> what rules they choose. If I can produce my de- 
\ sired effect by painted wood, those rules are not for 
? me, and I have a right to disregard them.” 

1 “The very spirit of genius!” murmured Copley 
to hirpself. “Iiow otherwise should this carver 
feel himself entitled to transcend all rules, and 
? make me ashamed of quoting them.” 

He looked earnestly at Drowne, and again saw 
\ that expression of human love which, in a spiritual 
: sense, as the artist could not help imagining, was 
J the secret of the life that had been breathed into 
\ this block of wood. 

I > The carver, still in the same secrecy that marked 

all his operations upon this mysterious image, pro- 
ceeded to paint the habiliments in their proper 
colours, and the countenance with nature’s red and 
white. When all was finished, he threw open it is 

I work shop, and admitted the townspeople to behold 
what he had done. Most persons, at their first en- 
trance, felt impelled to remove their hats, and pay 
such reverence as was due to the richly dressed 
and beautiful young lady, who seemed to stand in 
a corner of the room, with oaken chips and shav- 
ings scattered at her feet. Then came a sensation 
of fear; as if, not being actually human, yet so like 
humanity, she must therefore be something pre ter* 
natural. There was, in truth, an indefinable air 
and expression that might reasonably induce the 
query — who and from what sphere this daughter 
of the oak should be. The strange rich flowers of 
Eden on her head; the complexion, so much deeper 
and more brilliant than those of our native beauties; 

\ the foreign, as it seemed, and fantastic garb, yet 
\ not too fantastic to be worn decorously in the street; 
j the delicately wrought embroidery of the skirt; the 
j broad gold chain about her neck; the curious ring 
upon her finger; the fan, so exquisitely sculptured 
5 in open work; and painted to resemble pearl and 
i ebony;— where could Drowne, in his sober walk 
j of life, have beheld the vision here so matchlessly 
> embodied! And then her face! In the dark eyes, 

| and around the voluptuous mouth, there played a 
\ look made up of pride, coquetry, and a gleam of 
; mirthfulness, which impressed Copley with the 
| idea that the image was secretly enjoying the per* 

{ pi exed admiral ion of him sel f and al l ot her beholder s, 
j “And will you,” said he to the carver, “permit 
s this master- piece to become the figure-head of a 
j: vessel? Give the honest captain yonder figure of 
Britannia— it will answer his purpose far better, — 
\ and send this fairy queen to England, where, for 

I aught I know, it may bring you a thousand pounds.” 
“I have not wrought it for money,” said Drowne. 
“ What sort of a fellow is this!” thought Copley. 
\ “A Yankee, and throw away the chance of mak* 
\ ing his fortune! He has gone mad; and thence 
S has come this gleam of genius.” 
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There was still further proof of Drowne’s lunacy! 
if credit were due to the rumour that he had been 
seen kneeling at the feet of the oaken lady, and 
gazing with a lover’s passionate ardour into the face 
that his own hands had created. The bigots of the 
day hinted that it would be no matter of surprise 
if an evil spirit were allowed to enter this beautiful 
form, and seduce the carver to destruction. 

The fame of the image spread far and wide. The 
inhabitants visited it so universal ly, that, after a 
few days of exhibition, there was hardly an old man 
or a child who had not become minutely familiar 
with its aspect. Had the story of Drowne’s wooden 
image ended here* its celebrity might have been 
prolonged for many years, by the reminiscences of 
those who looked upon it in their childhood* and 
saw nothing else so beautiful in after life. But the 
town was now to be astonished by an event* the 
narrative of which has formed itself into one of the 
most singular legends that arc yet to be met with 
in the traditionary chimney-corners of the New 
England metropolis, where old men and women sit 
dreaming of the past, and wag their heads at the 
dreamers of the present and the future. 

One line morning, just before the departure of 
the Cynosure on her second voyage to Fayal, the 
commander of that gallant vessel was seen to issue 
from his residence in Hanover street. He was 
stylishly dressed in a blue broadcloth coat, with 
gold lace at the seams and but ton -holes, an em- 
broidered scarlet waistcoat, a triangular hat, with a 
loop and broad binding of gold* and wore a silver- 
hilted hanger at his side. But the good captain 
might have been arrayed in the robes of a prince 
or the rags of a beggar, without in cither case at- 
tracting notice, while obscured by such a companion 
as now leaned on his arm. The people in the street 
started, rubbed their eyes, and either leaped aside 
from their path, or stood as if transformed to wood 
or marble with astonishment. 

4 ‘Do you see it? — do you see it?” cried one, with 
tremulous eagerness. “It is the very samel” 

“The same?” answered another, who had ar- 
rived in town only the night before. “ What do 
you mean? I see only a sea-captain in his shore - 
going clothes, and a young lady in a foreign habit, 
with a bunch of beautiful flowers in her hat* On 
my word, she is as fair and bright a damsel as my 
eyes have looked on this many a day!” 

“Yes; the same!— -the very same!” repeated the 
other. * ‘ Drowne T s wooden i mage has come to life!” 

Here was a miracle indeed! Yet, illuminated by 
the sunshine* or darkened by the alternate shade of 
the houses, and with its garments fluttering lightly 
in the morning breeze, there passed the image 
along the street. It was exactly and minutely the 
shape, the garb* and the face, which the towns- 
people had so recently thronged to see and admire. 
Not a rich flower upon her head, not a single leaf, 
but had had its prototype in Drowne’s wooden 
workmanship, although now their fragile grace had 
become flexible, and was shaken by every footstep 
that the wearer made. The broad gold chain upon 


the neck was identical with the one represented on 
the image, and glistened with the motion imparted 
by the rise and fall of the bosom which it decorated. 
A real diamond sparkled on her finger. In her 
right hand she bore a pearl and ebony fan, which 
she flourished with a fantastic and bewitching co- 
quetry, that was likewise expressed in all her 
movements, as well as in the style of her beauty 
and the attire that so well harmonized with it. The 
face, with its brilliant depth of complexion* had 
the same piquancy of mirthful mischief that was 
fixed upon the countenance of the image, but 
which was here varied and continually shifting* yet 
always essentially the same, like the sunny gleam 
upon a bubbling fountain. On the whole, there 
was something so airy and yet so real in the figure, 
and withal so perfectly did it represent Drowne’s 
image, that people knew not whether to suppose 
the magic wood etherealized into a spirit, or warmed 
and softened into an actual woman, 

“One thing is certain,” muttered a Puritan of 
the old stamp. “Drowns has sold himself to the 
devil; and doubtless this gay Captain Hunnewell is 
a party to the bargain.” 

“And I," said a young man who overheard him, 
“would almost consent to be the third victim, for 
the liberty of saluting those lovely lips.” 

“And so would I,” said Copley the painter* 
“for the privilege of taking her picture.” 

The image, or the apparition, whichever it might 
be, still escorted by the bold captain, proceeded 
from Hanover street through some of the cross- lanes 
that make this portion of the town so intricate, to 
Ann street, thence into Dock- square, and so down- 
ward to Drowne T s shop, which stood just on the 
water’s edge. The crowd still followed, gathering 
volume as it rolled along. Never had a modern 
miracle occurred in such broad daylight, nor in the 
presence of such a multitude of witnesses. The 
airy image, as if conscious that she was the object 
of the murmurs and disturbance that swelled be- 
hind her, appeared slightly vexed and flustered* 
yet still in a manner consistent with the light vi- 
vacity and sportive mischief that were written in 
her countenance. She was observed to flutter her 
fan with such vehement rapidity, that the elaborate 
delicacy of its workmanship gave way, and it^re- 
mained broken in her hand. 

Arriving at Drowne f s door, while the captain 
threw it open, the marvellous apparition paused an 
instant on the threshold* assuming the very attitude 
of the image, and casting over the crowd that 
glance of sunny coquetry which all remembered on 
the face of the oaken lady. She and her cavalier 
then disappeared. 

“Ah!” murmured the crow'd, drawing a deep 
breath, as with one vast pair of lungs, 

“The W'orld looks darker, now that she has van* 
ished,” said some of the young men. 

But the aged, whose recollections dated as far 
back as witch- times, shook their heads, and hinted 
that our forefathers would have thought it a pious 
deed to burn the daughter of the oak wdth fire. 
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l! If she be other than a bubble of the elements / 1 
exclaimed Copley, “I must look upon her face 
again! 

He accordingly entered the shop; and there, in 
her usual corner, stood the image, gazing at him, 
as it might seem, with the very same expression of 
mirthful mischief that had been the farewell look 
of the apparition when, but a moment before, she 
turned 1 her face towards the crowd. The carver 
stood beside his creation, mending the beautiful 
fan, which by some accident was broken in her 
hand. But there was no longer any motion in the 
life- like image, nor any real woman in the work- 
shop, nor even the witchcraft of a sunny shadow, 
that might have deluded people's eyes as it flitted 
along the street. Captain Hunnewell, too, had 
vanished. His hoarse, sea-breezy tones, however, 
were audible on the other side of a door that opened 
upon the water. 

“Sit down in the stern sheets, my lady,” said 
the gallant captain, “Come, bear a hand, you 
lubbers, and set us on hoard in the turning of a 
minute-glass,” 

And then was heard the stroke of oars. 

“Drowne,” said Copley, with a smile of intelli- 
gence, “you have been a truly fortunate man. 
What painter or statuary ever had such a subject! 
No wonder that she inspired a genius into you, and 
first created the artist who afterwards created her 
image,” 

D towns looked at him with a visage that bore 
the traces of tears, but from which the light of 
imagination and sensibility, so recently illuminating 
it, had departed. He was again the mechanical 
carver that he had been known to be all his life- 
time. 

“ I hardly understand what you mean, Mr, Cop- 
ley,” said he, putting his hand to his brow. “ This 
image! Can it have been my work? Well — I 
have wrought it in a kind of dream; and now that 
I am broad awake, I must set about finishing yon* 
der figure of Admiral Vernon.” 

And forthwith he employed himself on the stolid 
countenance of one of his wooden progeny, and 
completed it in his own mechanical style, from 


which he was never known afterwards to deviate. 
He followed his business industriously for many 
years, acquired a competence, and, in the latter 
part of his life, attained to a dignified station in the 
church, being remembered in records and traditions 
as Deacon Drowne* the carver* One of his pro- 
ductions, an Indian chief, gilded all over, stood 
during the better part of a century on the cupola of 
the Province House, bedazzling the eyes of those 
who looked upward, like an angel of the sun* 
Another work of the good deacon’s hand— a re- 
duced likeness of his friend Captain Hunnewell, 
holding a telescope and quadrant— may be seen, to 
this day, at the corner of Broad and State Streets, 
serving in the useful capacity of sign to the shop of 
a nautical instrument maker* We know not how 
to account fhr the inferiority of this quaint old figure, 
as compared with the recorded excellence of the 
Oaken, Lady, unless on the supposition, that in 
every human spirit there is imagination, sensibility, 
creative power, genius, which, according to cir- 
cumstances, may either be developed in this world, 
or shrouded in a mask of ditltiess until another 
state of being. To our friend Drowne, there came 
a brief season of excitement, kindled by love. It 
rendered him a genius for that one occasion, but, 
being quenched in disappointment, left him again 
the mechanical carver in wood, without the power 
even of appreciating the work that his own hands 
had wrought. Yet who can doubt, that the very 
highest state to which a human spirit can attain, in 
its loftiest aspirations, is its truest and most natural 
state, and that Drowne was more consistent with 
himself when he wrought the admirable figure of 
the mysterious lady, than when he perpetrated a 
whole progeny of blockheads? 

There was a rumour in Boston, about this period, 
that a young Portuguese lady of rank, on some 
occasion of political or domestic disquietude, had 
fled from her home in Fayal f and put herself under 
the protection of Captain Hunnewell, on board of 
■whose vessel, and at whose residence, she was 
sheltered until a change of affairs- This fair stran- 
ger must have been the original of Drowne’s 
Wooden Image. 




TO MY BOY. 


In the azure pavilions and halls of the blest* 

Is a picture for each one below. 

From vice come the dark-rolling shadows that dim,. 
From virtue the radiant glow- 


The watch era on high— the bright angola of God, 
Can thus all your actions discover, 

Though dark be the picture, one penitent tear 
Can brig Eiton the darkest all over. 


Reflected from scenes i n the drama of life, 
And chang'd by a thought or a breath, 
Interchanging and blending the various hues, 
Till the picture is finish’d by death. 

2 * 


Then wisely when prompted to action decide, 
Whether govern’d by virtue and love, 

Tf brighter or darker your picture would be, 

In the halls of the angels above, J. 9. F. 
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THE CONFIRMED B AC HE L OK. 
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Benedick, I de much wonder, that one man, seeing hew much another man is ft fool when he dedicates hishehaTioura 
to leva, will, after he hath laughed at such shallow follies in others, become the argumontof hUown scorn, by falling in 
love . — Muck Ada about Nothing. 


“Weu,, Mary, is there no end to that letter you 
are reading? I have been waiting fifteen minutes 
for my second cup of coffee/’ 

“ Excuse me, brother — I am really so overjoyed 
at its contents that I forgot your cup / 1 

“ Overjoyed! strange kind of overjoy, crying as 
fast as you can. But that is the way with you wo- 
men, there is no understanding you— pshaw, sister, 
you have emptied the sugar-bowl into tnycup. If,” 
said her brother rising from the table, “people 
would write letters of a proper length, there would 
not be such a waste of valuable time in reading 
them— as if a half dozen lines could not say ail 
that was necessary.” 

“ You don't ask whom my letter is from, brother. 
You do not know how much you are interested in 
its contents.” 

“ Oh! from some love-sick girl, telling you of all 
the conquests she has made at the last ball, and how 
many declarations followed/’ 

“ You were never more mistaken in your life; 
there is not a word about lovers in the whole letter. 
Fanny Thom is no love -sick maiden, but a — ” 

“Oh! no doubt a very charming interesting lady, 
like all your sex, Mary, But it’s nine o’clock and 
I must go; a man of business stopping to chat with 
a girl like you,” 

s ‘ But business or no, brother,” said Mary , with an 
affectionate smile, “you must waste a little time to 
hear my letter— and a woman’s letter too.” 

“What can a bachelor like myself have to do with 
your letter; but hurry, child, I have a dozen things 
to attend to before court opens.” 

“Well then,” said Mary a little diffidently, “my 
letter says, my dear friend Fanny Thorn will be 
here the day after to-morrow to pay me a visit of 
two months/' 

1 1 Let her come, Mary. I do not wish to interfere 
with your plans, your happiness. Only remember 
I am a man of business; and besides, I am a con- 
firmed bachelor — an unchangeable Benedick; so 
that you and your friend must take care of your- 
selves— no attentions from me, sister* Do as pleases 
yourself, and lot me do the same.-— Two young 
ladies in the bouse,” said her soliloquizing brother, 
“how the deuce am I to get along with them?” and 
Mih this puzzling point in his mind Henry Dor- 
ranee, attorney at law, entered his comfortable 
office rooms, and in a few minutes had totally for- 
gotten that there was such a thing as a woman in 
the world* 
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Henry and Mary Dorrance we re brother and sister, 
and had been separated from each other ever since 
the deaih of their mother, which took place when 
Mary was ten years old. Henry was (he eldest of 
several children, all of whom died except Mary, the 
youngest, the darling of her mother and the play- 
thing of the tall handsome man, her brother, who for 
some years had been established as a lawyer in the 
town of Bedford. Mrs* Dorrs nee, on her death-bed, 
called her son to her and told him to write to his 
aunt, a widowed sister of his mother who lived about 
two hundred miles distant, and to say that her 
dying request was to fulfil a promise long since 
made, that if her child was left motherless she 
would become a mother to her, and that now she 
committed to her the sacred trust, with full confi- 
dence in her affection and faithfulness. Henry 
wept hitler tears before he could comply with her 
commands; for his mother was dearer to him than 
“aught beside;” and now to realize that he was to 
lose her, his best counsellor, his affectionate friend 
and parent, one who had so often cheered and sus- 
tained him under difficulties, wrung Iris heart with 
grief, and the man and the lawyer were overpowered 
by the deep affliction of the son. After a few days 
of suffering Mrs. Dorrance died; her last look of 
affection rested upon her two children who stood by 
her bedside* She had placed her hand for a moment 
on the head of the bewildered Mary, and ere it was 
raised she had ceased to breathe* 

After the sad ceremonies for the departed were 
ended, Henry had another painful duty to perform, 
to take his little sister to her new home* How 
much did he wish she was to remain with him, and 
how sorrowful and lonely did he feel, as he saw the 
preparations for her departure. On the journey he 
found her becoming dearer to him than ever, and 
he was only induced to leave her with his aunt 
by the remembrance of his mother’s request. Mary 
threw her arms round his neck, and said he should 
never leave her; but when the violence of her grief 
overcame her she was gently forced away, Henry 
kissing her again and again, and telling her that when 
she was a woman, she should come and keep his 
house. 

Years passed on and the brother at first wrote 
frequently and tenderly to his sister, but as the 
duties of his profession increased, he became so ab* 
sorbed by them, as to become forgetful of his sister, 
and regardless of the claims which society had upon 
him. He avoided marriage, and though proverbial 
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for his indifference to female fascinations, the emi- 
nent lawyer of Bedford was still regarded by the la- 
dies as a matrimonial speculation of the first quality. 
When his letter of a half a dozen lines was sent to 
Mary it still bore the same heading, “My dear little 
sister,” for in his abstraction he had totally forgotten 
that she was any thing else; so that he was roused 
and somewhat bewildered on receiving a letter from 
the town where she lived, stating the sudden decease 
of his aunt, and requesting that he would imme- 
diately come to his sister, who was overwhelmed 
with grief at her loss. 

His kindly feelings were moved at the mention 
of his sister’s sorrow, and he sat out on the journey 
with alacrity; and when he found in that sister a tall, 
graceful, handsome girl of twenty-two, with all the 
intelligence of his mother in her face, he felt like a 
new being, and it seemed as if he was once more 
the young man leaning again on a mother’s counsel 
and love. In her aunt, Mary Dorrance found all 
that she had lost in her mother, so that under her 
wise, pious direction, she was charming both in 
person and mind, free from affectation of manners, 
and pure and elevated in her pursuits. There was 
now no relative left to her except her brother, and 
under his roof she must henceforth obtain protection. 
With a comfortable fortune of her own she was 
independent; but there she must be, notwithstand- 
ing the bachelor had a great many embarrassing 
thoughts as to how it would be possible for him to 
get along with one of that sex that he had classed 
as troublesome and trifling. He did not hesitate, 
however, to assure the weeping girl that he would 
both protect and love her, with a brother’s true 
affection. He immediately wrote to a friend to have 
a house prepared for his return so that it might suit 
a “bachelor” and his sister, and leaving the arrange- 
ment wholly to his taste and judgment. 

After an absence of about two weeks he returned 
to Bedford, and established Mary as mistress of his 
house, and she had been in that office nearly six 
months, when the conversation we have related 
took place at the breakfast table. 

Mary had felt deeply her aunt’s death, and with 
it the loss of the society of all those dear friends 
among whom she had lived so happily. The sister 
of Mr. Dorrance did not want for civilities of a 
flattering character in her new position, and she 
received and reciprocated them with good breeding 
and gratitude; but still her affectionate heart missed 
the dear old friends she had been taken from, and 
in the necessary loneliness of a bachelor’s home, 
sighed often for their pleasant society, and for none 
more so than that of Fanny Thorn. No wonder 
then that her joy was great, to learn that it was 
now in Fanny’s power to visit her. They were 
congenial in taste and character, had been com- 
panions from childhood, and were friends out of 
pure esteem for the worth which each saw the other 
to possess. When Mr. Dorrance returned to dinner, 
he appeared to have no recollection of Fanny’s 
intended visit, though Mary asked him many ques- 
tions about the weather, the safety of railroads and 


the time of the cars coming in. He answered her, 
and then said it was natural he believed for ladies to 
ask questions, and yet as he left the room he was 
struck by the very happy and lovely expression of 
her countenance. 

The next morning proved fair and bright as 
Mary’ 8 hopes; she had not slept soundly and fancied 
she had much to do. 

As she handed her brother his coffee she said, 
“To morrow we shall be a trio at breakfast, and I 
hope my brother is prepared to be very agreeable to 
my friend Fanny.” 

“Agreeable, Mary! What do you mean? That 
I am to flatter and talk nonsense to your friend? 
Suppose I take breakfast in my own room. With 
you, Mary, I have managed to get along; but with 
another lady, I cannot see how it is to be done. 
She will expect me to bow, compliment and offer 
my arm on every occasion. I cannot do it. My 
mind must not be cobwebbed by such trifles. Do 
not look so sad, Mary. Make Miss Thorn as wel- 
come as you can. Act freely, only no attentions 
from me.” 

“But, brother, Miss Thorn will not feel pleasant 
to know she has driven you from your breakfast 
table; besides, it will be uncivil.” 

“Miss Thorn, my dear Mary, will have to learn 
that I am a man of business, and have no time to 
waste on ladies. 1 told you, sister, that you would 
not like a bachelor’s ways. Women do so many 
things that there is no use of doing, that a man of 
business who knows the value of time can scarcely 
get along with them. Women ought to live a great 
deal longer than men; for twenty years of their life is 
not equal to ten of a man’s, they trifle so.” 

“But still, Henry,” said Mary, her beautiful eyes 
involuntarily filling with tears, “I must insist upon 
your not altering your old practice of breakfasting 
with me; do not, for my sake, I entreat you.” 

“Well, if that will satisfy you, I won’t.” And 
heaving a deep sigh, as if he had a presage of further 
evils, he said, “I hope that this is all.” 

“All for the present, brother,” said Mary, laugh- 
ing. “I shall see you at dinner.” 

“No, not at dinner, for I am obliged to go out of 
town on the Green-Hill business, and will not be in 
until late in the evening.” 

Fanny Thorn arrived safely in the town and was 
welcomed amid the smiles and tears of the warm- 
hearted Mary. They embraced again and again 
and kissed each other with all the ardour of the 
purest kind of love. Mary conducted her friend to 
the apartment she had prepared for her reception, 
and there they poured out their hearts, the one 
totally forgetting that her brother was to be no 
abettor in all her plans, and the other unconscious 
that she was an inmate of the house of the most 
important gentleman in the neighbourhood — the 
celebrated Mr. Dorrance — still a bachelor in defi- 
ance of the ladies. 

It will not be worth while to tell what the ladies 
said between their meeting and tea-time, lest some 
of my readers might charge the fair couple with 
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s trifling, which Mr. Dorrance pronounced to be the 
s province of women; but never tea- table was graced 
l by two lovelier maidens than that of the invulner* 
l able Mr* Dorrance. 

I “I most apologize for the absence of my brother. 

I Business of importance has called him out of town, 
s and I shall not have the pleasure of presenting you 
i to him until morning; but he desired me to make 
\ you perfectly at home/ 1 

^ “ He is very kind, Mary; but is he at all like you? 

s What must 1 expect to see? You wrote me word 
i he was a * confirmed bachelor/ Has he been de- 
{ ceived by one of our sex, and therefore emptied his 
£ ink bottle over the whole of us?” 
l 11 Oh no — he has lived apart from the influence of 
j females since the death of my dear mother, and has 
I denounced us all as a body of triflers— -harmless I 
i believe he thinks we are, but rather an unnecessary 
? part of creation/ 1 

| ‘‘Well then, what we do will make no impression 
| on him-— He it good or ill — he will range it under the 
| gems, trifles — and so let it pass.” 

4 “ Oh yes— he is very kind to me; but as he says 
j in his odd way, I am his sister, and take attention 
? or do without it as a matter of course.” 

s “And that circumstance is no fault of his* But 
i your house is in very good taste, and your piano of 
? excellent tone,” said Fanny as she rose from the 
\ table and ran her fingers over the keys. 

| Mary was soon at her side and they sang toge* 

5 ther all their old songs as they were wont to do in 
| the large old-fashioned parlour of their aunt at 
i Taunton. 

> On entering the breakfast -room the next morning, 

> Mary was somewhat surprised to find her brother 
I already there reading the morning paper. She led 
j Fanny forward, and with a sweetness and affection 
i that might have awakened a sympathy in the bosom 
J of old Cato, said, “My dear brother, allow me to 
s present Miss Thorn to you, or in other words, my 
l friend Fanny, that yon have heard so much about*” 

{ Mr* Dorrance rose, bowed, and lawyer as he was, 

< stammered and was embarrassed by the presence 
| of the lovely girl who stood before him. He soon, 

> however, regained his composure, and made the 
s usual inquiries as to Miss Thorn 1 s journey, her 
i health, and hoped Mary would make her visit 
i agreeable. They were soon seated at the break fast - 
£ table. Mr. Dorrance seemed scarcely to know 
i whether he was to pursue his old plan of reading as 
{ he si ppe d his coffee. The lad ies talked as if he were 
j not present, and had he looked up he would have 
j seen a mischievous smile in Mary's eyes occasioned 
i by his perplexity, which she in vain tried to conceal. 

■j He got through the breakfast, and Mary thought 
\ she heard him give a sigh of relief as he closed the 

< door. Certain it is that he looked round his office 
j rooms that morning with an air of peculiar satisfac- 
| tion to find nothing that in any degree resembled a 
{ woman, and turned over the pages of his books with 

< a feeling of luxury. “ These speak,” said the ba- 
£ chel or, “ without tongues/’ 

J “Your brother is by no means an ogre, Mary, 

— — — — 


| or any thing like the beast that Beauty lived with; 
i but a handsome, intelligent looking gem lent an. 

;■ When I know him better I shall venture to inquire 
; to 1 what dread cause 7 we owe his aversion to our 
\ sex/ 1 

\ “Not only intelligent looking, but really so. If 
we could open his eyes to regard ' Heaven’s last best 
; gift 7 as he ought, what a charming addition he would 
J be to our society/’ 

Days passed by, and Miss Thorn had become 
: quite accustomed to the grave manner of Mr. Dor- 
\ ranee. She could laugh as lightly and sing as sweet- 
I ly in his presence as if he were some lifeless statue 
| “ who liad ears and heard not.” But ears he had, 
l and eyes too, and though the book or paper was 
j always in his hands, yet his thoughts were oft oner 
\ occupied with the two ladies of his house than with 
1 the contents of either. They were problems he 
5 could not solve. They talked so much about inci- 
dents unworthy a thought, their movements were so 
rapid and light, and they were always pleased. It 
was a mystery to him what they were made of. 

I One morning as Mary and he were alone, Fanny 
i having gone out, her brother remarked, “I thought 
\ you said Miss Thom was entirely unacquainted in 
i our town/ 1 

<: “Bo she was, before her visit/ 1 

j “Why, Mr. Grey speaks of her as though he 
;> knew her very intimately, and detained me a long 
l time yesterday with a tirade of congratulations on 
' my having so delightful a lady an inmate of my 
t bouse, asking me what I thought of the contour of 
l her face — her voice — her conversational powers— 
\ her form— when, in fact 7 ’' — 

\ “ When, in fact, my dear brother did not know 

‘ that she possessed any thing worth looking at, or 
: listening to. Mr, Grey is not so insensible to 
i female charms as Mr. Dorrance, and yet Mr. Grey 
\ is no trifler. Fanny is riding with him this morn- 
j ing.” 

“Riding! Has Grey nothing more to do than 
\ ride with the ladies ? His prospects are fine, but 
f such proceedings will ruin them. And moreover, 
c he is, he told me, far from expert at driving. Miss 
j Thom is not safe with him.” 
j “Do not be concerned; they are on horseback; 

5 and if you could have seen how exceedingly lovely 
1 Fanny looked when mounted, even you would have 
; wished Mr. Grey anywhere else than by her side.” 

! Mr. Dorrance was silent for a few minutes. “It 
is strange, Mary, when I have a carriage, that you 
j should not have mentioned the pleasure I would 
\ have in driving her out. It seems you have no 
\ proper idea of things. I am acquainted with all the 

I drives round the country, and Miss Thorn ought to 
see them before she leaves you/’ 

“Oh Fanny has been to them all/ 7 
“All? When and with whom?” 

“Mr. Grey and other gentlemen,” said Mary, 
laughing as her brother closed the door muttering, 
“The deuce take Grey — he had better have been 
in his office/ 1 

We cannot divine why, but during dinner Mr. 
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Dorrance certainly looked very often at Fanny 
while alio talked of her pleasant ride with Mr, Grey. 

“ Miss Thorn, my carriage is at the service of 
yourself and my sister whenever you desire to ride,” 
said Mr. Dor ranee, with an easier and more sociable 
manner than he had ever yet assumed towards her. 

Fanny thanked him, and insensibly they fell into a 
conversation concerning scenery and buildings, and 
the difference between town and country pursuits, 
until Mary said it was four o’clock, and the bachelor, 
with an embarrassed air, at the thought of conversing 
on hour with a lady, rose and bowed to them as he 
left the room. 

While Mr. Dorrance had been so indifferent to 
Miss Thom and her charms, they had been fully ap- 
preciated by his friends, Mr. Grey was not the first 
who had spoken to him of her beauty, and whether 
he was piqued into noticing Fanny, or whether he 
feared he had not been sufficiently polite to an inmate 
of his own house, we cannot say; but certainly hence- 
forth he lingered longer at the table, and even was 
guilty of a few little acts of gallantry to the ladies. 

After dinner, one day, he threw some concert 
tickets on the table and said, “ The concert of to- 
night promises much. There are tickets for Miss 
Thorn and yourself.” 

“ Oh thank you, brother, but how shall we get 
there? unless Mr. Grey or some one comes in, we 
shall have no escort.” 

“ Why, is it too entirely unfashionable for one 
gentleman to attend to two ladies?” 

“But we have not one,” said Mary, hesitating, 
“ unless you spend tin evening for once in so useless 
a manner. 1 1 

“Of course, Mary, I intend going. I once thought 
you had more quickness than most of your sex; but 
I do not know what is the matter with you; you 
are dull at comprehending the most simple thing.” 

“ Oh, remember I am only Miss Dorrance, not 
Mr.” said Mary laughing, ae she ran up stairs to 
Fanny. 

“ What wonder next, Fanny? My brother asks 
you to sing after breakfast, brings concert tickets 
after dinner, and accompanies us in propria persona 
after tea. Oh, my confirmed bachelor brother, I 
begin to have hopes of you after all.” 

The concert was delightful; Fanny and Mary two 
of the greatest beauties there, and Mr. Dorrance the 
most envied of men. 

As they prepared for sleep, Fanny said, “Really, 
Mary, your brother was almost as agreeable as Mr. 
Grey.” 

“I had little opportunity of judging,” replied 
Mary in a sleepy tone, and the conversation ended. 

To Mary's deep regret there remained but one 
week of Fanny’s visit; nearly two months since she 
came. Why does time when we arc happy travel 
on so quickly? How they counted the hours when 
they must part to meet again, under such pleasant 
circumstances perhaps no more. 

“ With your approbation, Henry, I shall have a 
number of friends, to spend Wednesday evening 
with me before my dear Fanny leaves me.” 


“Just as you please, my little sister; but why 
must Miss Thorn go so soon? Ia she weary of this 
place and its gaieties?” 

“ Fanny has only one sister, and she is a deeply 
afflicted one. To be away any longer, she says 
would be heartless and unkind.— I suppose I shall 
have your company if not your assistance on Wed- 
nesday. Mr. Grey, knowing your distaste for such 
things, has offered his services.” 

“ Mr. Grey has grown officious,” said Mr. Dor- 
rance, pettishly; “ I don’t see how he can know any 
thing of my tastes and distastes.” 

“Oh,” said Mary, colouring, “he meant no 
offence; I thought you esteemed Mr, Grey as one 
remarkable for every virtue.” 

“ Esteem him? So I do; but he need not inter- 
fere with my duties.” 

Every thing in the way of preparation went on 
well; but a few refusals came, and Fanny and Mary 
were beyond description beautiful as they stood 
together to receive their guests for the evening. 
Many bright eyes, fair forms, and light hearts filled 
the rooms of Mr. Dorrance, and by many was the 
question asked, “Will Mr. Dorrance favour us with 
his company?” 

Mary herself felt anxious for his appearance, and 
cast her eyes frequently towards the door. 

“ So many of his friends are here, Fanny, he will 
surely come. It is so contrary to etiquette for him 
to be absent without a cause.” 

“-Wit bout a cause , M ary ? Cast your eye s around 
on the array of female beauty and fascination, and 
then say if there is no cause for the absence of an 
4 unchangeab le B enedick , 1 4 a confi rmed b ache lor. 1 
He dare not trust himself here lest he be made 
captive against his will.” 

“I come to claim your hand, Miss Thom,” said 
Mr. Grey, looking the perfection of elegance as ho 
led her out to the dance. “ Pray, what were you 
and your friend discussing? the subject has height- 
ened your bloom.” 

“ What we have often done before, finding fault 
with your sex.” 

“Our sex is grateful for being noticed on any 
terms by such ladies.” 

Just then there was a slight whispering, and Mary 
saw that her brother's entrance occasioned both 
surprise and pleasure. She looked at him with 
admiration. He had certainly paid some extra 
attention to his dress, and was conspicuous for his 
fine form and intelligent face. 

4 ‘Well, my little sister, how are you succeeding in 
your even i ng en tertain ment . T o prevent a scolding 
to-morrow I have come among you— I did not know 
Miss Thom danced. I thought she had too much 
mind for such frivolity; and Greyhy her side. After 
capering about to-night like a grasshopper, how ia 
he fit to come into court on serious business to- 
morrow?” 

44 Why, Henry 1 I shall tell Fanny to what you 
have compared her partner. Mr. Grey like a grass- 
hopper and pray what is Miss Thom like?” 

“Oh, I cannot possibly tell you what sho is like, 
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without it is a chameleon. Now Miss Thorn thi3 
morning was a reasonable conversant being, and to 
night — ” 

“She is the same,” said Mary, interrupting him, 
“with only avast increase of personal charms — Do 
come quickly, Fanny, Henry is complimenting you 
this evening. Mr. Grey, you have had a share too, 
and if you do not offer me your arm for a short prome- 
nade, I shall have my turn in the hearing of you all.” 

“A compliment from Mr. Dorrance,” said Fanny 
pleasantly; “I must make a note of it, if I can only 
tempt you to repeat it.” 

“ Mary’s spirits are high, and Miss Thorn’s ears 
are familiar with compliments,” said the bachelor, 
somewhat confused. 

What was the subject of his conversation with 
Miss Thorn we do not know; whether of the folly of 
dancing, and especially with Mr. Grey; whether of 
mind, matter, clouds, sunsets or poetry; but they 
conversed about something until the company sepa- 
rated, each declaring it was an agreeable evening. 

But a day or two remained of Fanny’s visit, and 
her lovely manners, so devoid of pretensions beyond 
her merit, had made her coming departure a matter 
of regret to all who knew her. Parting civilities 
flowed in upon her. 

“ Miss Thorn does not return alone,” said Mr. 
Dorrance to his sister. 

“ Of course not.” 

“Is any one coming for her?” 

“ Oh no. Mr. Grey will accompany her.” 

“Mr. Grey does every thing. I should suppose 
propriety would have induced her to have preferred 
your brother.” 

“Mr. Grey has business in that direction; besides, 
we did not suppose for one moment it would suit you 
to go.” 

“ Has Mr. Grey any particular claim on Miss 
Thorn that he is always at her side?” 

“You must ask Fanny yourself, or shall I ask 
her for you?” said Mary, archly. 

“Nonsense, Mary, why should I want to know? 
It is of no importance to me.” 

The parting of the two friends I will not describe. 
Many tears flowed, ere either of them could say 
farewell. Fanny was exceedingly pale, and Mr. 
Dorrance again and again expressed his fears that 
she was not well and had better defer her journey 
for a few days. None seemed happy save Mr. Grey, 
and when the carriage door closed, he looked out of 
the window and nodded to Mr. Dorrance, who still 
remained at the door, with an expression that 
seemed to say, do you not envy me? 

“ Grey has become a perfect coxcomb,” said Mr. 
Dorrance as he ^alked in and slammed the door 
behind him. 

For a few days the house was silent and sad. Mr. 
Dorrance appeared as if he was looking for some 
familiar object each time he came in. At length 
letters came. All were well. No accidents on the 
road. Mr. Grey was very kind, and would return 
in a few days. Mary told her brother, who said he 
was very happy to hear it. 


Mr. Grey had been at honae for more than a 
month. All marks of sadness had disappeared from 
Mary’s face, and she had fallen into her old routine 
of duties, when her brother, who had been particu- 
larly restless that morning, entered the parlour for 
the fifth time and said “Mary, what think you of a 
short visit to Taunton?” 

“Delightful, brother! Who is going?” 

“ Why I am going, Mary; it never occurs to you 
that I am to do any thing. I have particular business 
there, and I suppose your friend Fanny will be glad 
to see you, though you are not accompanied by the 
fascinating Mr. Grey.” 

“You never appreciate Fanny. When you see 
her in the midst of her own family, so amiable, so 
loved, you may learn to do so too.” 

Mr. Dorrance coloured and said, “Don’t be angry, 
Mary, but be ready for our journey in two days.” 

They arrived at Taunton, and Mary was left at 
Mr. Thorn’s, while Mr. Dorrance drove on and took 
lodgings at a hotel. The suit that was to be decided 
was one of general interest, and the legal acumen of 
Mr. Dorrance was universally commended. It was 
soon settled in favour of his client. A week had 
passed, business was over, and Mary wondered that 
her brother did not speak of returning. Another 
week passed, and she told him her arrangements 
would not admit of a longer stay. 

“To-morrow,” said Mr. Dorrance, “I am en- 
gaged to drive Miss Thorn out. The next day we 
will leave.” 

Mr. Dorrance on his return had intended to have 
stopped at several small towns, on his way; but 
perhaps his prolonged visit prevented him, as they 
went directly home. Mary thought her brother was 
very dull and unobservant on the journey. 

They had been at home about a week when Mr. 
Dorrance came into his sister’s room and said, “I 
have letters for you, Mary.” 

“From Fanny? 'Jihere is no post-mark. Who 
brought them?” exclaimed Mary as she opened them. 

Her brother closely watched her varying counte- 
nance as she read— aye, more closely than he had 
ever watched a legal opponent while speaking. 

“ You to be married!” cried she springing up and 
taking her brother’s hands — “ You to be married in 
two months — and to dear Fanny! I thought you de- 
spised the race. W e were triflers, vain, inconsistent 
chameleons — You , the unchangeable Benedick, to 
be married. When did you begin to love her?” 

“Not till some time after you did Mr. Grey. Fie, 
sister, not to tell me and I thinking he was Fanny’s 
all the time. But Grey is a fine fellow, and you 
have my approbation to marry him.” 

“ A grasshopper!” said Mary, demurely. 

“Nonsense, Mary, do you never forget any 
thing?” 

“ I am quite breathless,” said Mary to Mr. Grey 
the day preceding that on which they were to set 
off for the wedding. “ I’ve often heard of 4 wed- 
ding haste;’ but the climax of it is when a ‘con- 
firmed bachelor’ finds it time to be a confirmed 
husband.” 


* 
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ONE OF MR. WILTON’S 

BY MARY CLAVERS. AUTHOR OP 

When I was a young man, just commencing j 
the practice of law in the city, I became exceed- $ 
ingly fascinated by a young lady who happened to 
be boarding, with her aunt, at the same house with 
myself. This fair damsel was bright- eyed and > 
rosy-cheeked, and always looked as if she had just 
stepped out of a French print — so exactly fashion- 
able and becoming was her costume. But above 
alt, she had that enviable ease and self-possession 
which is the one thing hopeless to a bashful youth 
like myself, country bred, and only just beginning 
to learn the manifold ins and outs of conversational 
good breeding. This self-possession of hers had 
a magical power of putting me at ease in her so- 
ciety, and I became in consequence more fond of 
being there than anywhere else. 

I had never asked myself whether my liking 
for Miss Ebrington was founded upon any thing 
that would bear the inquisition of my sober judg- 
ment; and I had never frequented society enough 
to be able to compare her manners with those of 
other young ladies. She was always surrounded 
by admirers, and yet always seemed to me to show 
peculiar favour towards my timid attempts at a 
gallantry which, I dare say, sat as ill upon me 
as would the numberless frills and flounces of my 
fair friend upon one of my plain, sober sisters. So 
I could not aflord to be reasonable in thd matter. 

If a girl of Miss Ebrington’s claims would over- 
look my awkwardness, it was not for me to ques- 
tion her various excellencies; and I w r as about to 
surrender without any discretion at all, w'hen I re- 
ceived from the country a large packet of letters 
directed to Miss Isabella Walton, accompanied by 
a special request from my sister that I w’ould de- 
liver the important budget w'ith my own hands. 

Miss Walton’s name was not unknown to me, 
for I w r as intimate with some relatives of hers in 
the country, but to call upon her at her own house 
was a task indeed. All the w'oodland moss which 
I had vainly flattered myself had been rubbed off 
in Miss Ebrington’s society, seemed to come back 
upon me thick and threefold as I turned over and 
over in my own mind the probable circumstances 
of my visit. In the agony of my sheepishness, I 
was about to entreat Miss Ebrington to lend me her 
countenance on the occasion, when I recollected 
having heard her speak slightingly of Miss Walton, 
as a prim, exclusive pattern-woman, and concluded 
that she would not wish to visit her. So after 
much brushing and more misgiving, I started on 
the venturous quest alone. 

I was ushered into a very handsome room, fur- 
nished with greater regard to comfort than to 
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splendour, yet deficient in none of the refinements 
of modern elegance. It w'as not so French as the 
parlour in which Miss Ebrington and her aunt re- 
ceived morning visitors. There were fewer mir- 
rors and less bijouterie; but there were good 
pictures and elegant books, writing materials and 
w'ork-baskets — and in the midst of all, a young 
lady in a plain w'hitc morning-dress, w'ith her 
brown hair simply arranged, and her finger gar- 
nished with a golden ornament called a thimble — 
an article which I had never yet observed among 
> the manifold decorations of Miss Ebrington’s snow- 
■ white hands. I was happy to observe that the va- 
| riety of suggest ive objects w’hich lined the room on 
\ every side afforded some security against those 
j awful pauses which sometimes occur in the collo- 
\ quies sublime of young ladies and their morning 
i beaux. And this, with the simple and unaffected 
manner of Miss Walton, helped to rid me of a 
portion of the embarrassment which I had been 
\ dreading. 

j I had time to draw' conclusions while the young 
j lady w'as looking at the superscriptions of the va- 
| rious letters contained in the parcel I had brought 
| her — letters probably as important as young ladies’ 
j correspondence usually is, and which, judging 
\ from their variety of outside, I concluded to have 
; come from cousins of all ages. After this glance 
| at the externals of her despatches, Miss Walton 
< inclined herself very graciously to the little I could 
| find to say, and contributed a generous share to the 

I ' conversation, which I felt irresistibly impelled to 
continue, without remembering to consider what 
sort of a figure I w'as making. 

But in a few minutes — at least but few by my 
| computation — a sharp ring at the door announced 
\ an impetuous visitor; and before I could gather 
] myself together for a parting bow, Miss Prynne 
| was announced, and she followed so close upon the 
> servant’s heels, that he had nearly trodden on her 
> as he turned to make way for her entrance. The 
room w’as so darkened, a la mode de New York, 

> that I passed unnoticed in my corner. 

I “My dear Miss Walton,” said the lady, with 
the most puckered mouth possible, “my dear Miss 
Walton, how do you do this morning? I know 
how you must feel, but I am delighted to find that 
you are not so much overcome as I had feared. 

J From your intimacy with that miserable girl, I w r as 
j dreading to find you entirely overwhelmed. But 
| you are right, quite right! She is not w'orthy of 
\ your notice or concern. Oh! what a hypocrite! 

\ This comes of all her quiet elegance, her fastidi- 
\ ousness, her 
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Here the lady made her first pause, and drew her 
mouth tip into a mere button hole in her endeavour 
to find terms sufficiently expressive. This auspi- 
cious interval gave Miss Walton an opportunity to 
edge in an exclamation— 

“ What can you mean? Pray, explain, for I am 
entirely ignorant — — ” 

“Ignorant!” exclaimed Miss Prynne, throwing 
up both hands and both eyes in an agony of asto- 
nishment; “are you the last to hear what the whole 
town rings with? Weill this is worse even than I 
supposed. You! her most intimate friend! I came 
to condole with you, little supposing I was to be 
the bearer of evil tidings! Can it be that you are 
yet to learn that your bosom friend, Lucilla Farley, 
has doped in the most disgraceful manner?” 

“Yes indeed,” said Miss Walton; “but ” 

“Yes, it is but too true; and with her father’s 
clerk — a mere nobody* And to think that she 
should not even have confided in yew, and given 
you an opportunity to dissuade her from rushing on 
ruin. Oh! it is too much! I never was so shocked 
in my life! I can tell you all about it 11 

But here the door opened suddenly, for we had 
not heard the bell — indeed, the fire bells might have 
rung unheard while Miss Prynnc was speaking, — 
and in came two ladies, Mrs. Lam kin and — Miss 
Ebrington* 

“My dear Isabella,” said Mrs* Lamkin, in tones 
of the most overcoming softness and pathos, “my 
heart bleeds for you. I have but just heard the 
particulars of this melancholy affair from Miss 
Ebrington, and we flew to offer you our sympathy, 
knowing how you must suffer.” 

Hero Mrs. Lamkin threw down her eyelids pa* 
thetically, and wiped her lips with a transparent 
mou choir hr ode, 

“I do assure you — ” began Miss Walton, with 
great earnestness. 

“Oh! you need not assure us,” said all three 
ladies at once* 

“Nobody supposes,” continued Miss Ebrington, 
who had been too earnest to recognize me as I sat 
with my back to what little light there was, “ no- 
body suspects you could be guilty of assisting In 
so degrading an affair. For my part, I am not so 
much surprised at it as some people are* I always 
knew there was deception in that meek, saint-like 
countenance* I always distrust your pattern- 
people,” (I had heard her say the same of Miss 
Walton.) “Only think how Lucilla Farley has 
been held up as a model of duty and affection! 
Scarcely a party did she attend last winter because 
her father’s health did not allow of his going out in 
the evening, and this wonderfully good daughter 
must stay at home to keep him company! It is 
well recollected now by many people that this 
young man— this Worthington — was always sure 
to be there in the evening, on some pretence or 
other; and so Miss Lueilla's sacrifices are all very 
satisfactorily accounted for! Oh! it is most amusing! 
The poor father was only a blind; and he, believing 
her to be all that was excellent, never suspected her 


duplicity. Poor old soul! lus gray hairs will go 
down 

Here enters Mrs* Wentworth, a lady in whose 
eye sat something which did not promise to submit 
as patiently to interruption as Miss Walton bad 
done, B ut the torrent of Miss Ebrington’s virtuous 
indignation suffered scarcely a momentary check 
as Mrs* Wentworth took her seat. 

“ Poor Mr. Farley,” continued my voluble friend, 
who evidently considered the floor as still her own, 
“poor Mr* Farley had not the least suspicion of 
any attachment when he found she was gone, and 
had even sent off’ her trunks while he was at the 
country house* He was like a distracted man they 
say. He tore his hair, and — — ” 

“ He wears a wig,” observed Mrs. Wentworth, 
quietly. 

“ Well, his wig then,” persisted Miss Ebrington. 
“Be that as it may, he is beside himself with grief 
and mortification. They say it is absolutely heart- 
rending to hear him crying, ( My daughter! oh, my 
daughter!’ The housekeeper was so much alarmed 
at his distressing condition, that she sent for the 
bishop. A friend of mine saw him go in, so there 
is no mistake about that!” 

“Ah no!” began Miss Prynne, who felt that she 
had been most unjustly treated by Miss Ebrington 
in this long speech; “ah no! it is all but too true! 
And it is feared by some that the misguided girl is 
not even married 1 ’ 

“This is too much, really,” said Mrs. Went- 
worth, in a tone of more energy and even com- 
mand than Miss Walton had ventured to assume 
in- her various attempts to be heard* “You must 
allow me, ladies, to set you right in this matter.” 

Then taking from her pocket a scrap cut from a 
newspaper, she read aloud— 

“Married, on Tuesday evening last, by the 
Right Reverend Bishop , William Worth- 

ington to Lucilla, only daughter of Edward Farley, 
Esq.” 

There was silence for full half a minute. But 
Miss Prynne was nothing daunted. 

“I don’t know what that can mean,” she said. 
“I had my information from the best authority.” 

“ Oh! poor old man, what could he do,” charita- 
bly interposed Miss Ebrington. “ She is his only 
child — her character at stake— what could he do 
better than have them married? For my part, I 
pity him from my heart.” 

“So do I, I am sure,” said the silver-tongued 
Mrs. Lamkin; “and it is rumoured that the worst 
of this sad business is not yet known. A friend of 
mine, whose brother- in -Jaw is a director in one of 
the banks, told me in confidence, (of course I 
would not wish it to go any further,) that consider- 
able apprehension is entertained that all the checks 
purporting to be Mr* Farley’s that have been paid 
during the past week are not genuine! This would 
indeed- — ” 

“Allow me to correct this mistake,” said the 
gentle Isabella, with a sweet smile and a sweeter 
blush, though she had evidently gained courage 
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from the presence of Mrs- Wentworth. “My 
friend was married with the full consent and appro- ■ 
bation of her father. I had the pleasure and honour \ 
of being her bridesmaid, and yesterday morning l 
parted with licr on board the steamer w hich was l 
to convey her to the Liverpool packet. 1 * 

The ladies received this announcement with va- \ 
rkms grace, but none ventured to reply till Miss j 
Ebrington said — 

“ Well, he was nothing but her father's clerk at j 
any rate!” 

Here Mrs. Wentworth again came to the rescue, : 
reading from another scrap of newspaper an an- 
nouncement of a partnership between Edward Far- j 
ley and William Worthington. 

At this very awkward conjuncture, a young gen- J 
tleman, with something of the dandy, but more of \ 
the quiz in his manner, dashed into the room, and S 
mingled with his salutations the information that < 
he had a note for Miss Walton which had been \ 
brought up by the pilot. Fortunately, Mr. Mem- \ 
man was a very rapid speaker, or he would have \ 
found it impossible to say thus much. 

“Mr. Merriman!” began two or three of the la- \ 
dies, “didn’t, you tell me that Lucilla Farley had 
eloped with her father’s clerk?” 

“No, ma’am,” satd the gentleman, with an i 
amusing air of meekness. “ I told you she had \ 
gone of, which was strictly true, for the bridegroom 
was her fat her* s clerk until to-day, as I presume ; 
the pipers ' ■” 

“ Oh yes! we have heard — 

“But sir, you insinuated — — f1 

“Yes, I understood you — — 11 

“Oh! perhaps I might shrug my shoulders, raise • 
my eye-brows, or shako my head thus, but there is ; 
nothing actionable in those movements, however \ 
expressive; and^ have so often seen you ladies use \ 
them with effect, that I may have been ambitious 5 
to try my powers a little. I merely got up this l 
little afterpiece as some compensation for the rare > 
wedding we were cheated out of by their sudden \ 
departure, 1 * 

My friend and her companions did not receive \ 
this acknowledgment very amiably. 

“But,” said Miss Ebrington, who seemed de- j 
ter mined to die in the last ditch, “if there was < 
nothing wrong, why was the matter kept such a $ 
profound secret? 1,1 

“ Oh, they were not to have been married until ■ 
next winter,” said Mr. Memrnan, who seemed to j 
feel a little penitent, and rather upon honour to set \ 
the thing straight at lasst;«— “that was the original ; 
plan; but sonic business of the house requiring that ; 
a confidential person should be sent to Europe, my j 
unde Farley proposed that his partner that was to ; 
be should undertake the voyage, to which he agreed j 
with the trifling proviso that the fair Lucilla aceom- | 
pan icd him as Mrs. Worthington. My uncle poh- 
poh’d a good deal at first, but after a little delibera- j 
tion consented , and granted a year T s furlough for a 
trip to the Continent. Old Mr. Worthington came j 
up to the wedding, and what is better, came down j 
vot. xxix.*— 3 


with a handsome sum for his son’s share of the 
concern. It was only agreed upon last week, and 
it came off on Tuesday, before any body but those' 
in (lie secret suspected a word of the matter. Now 
I do assure you, ladies, I have told the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, without a 
single shrug, nod, wink or innuendo.” 

“But you have not told us how the bride’s con- 
sent to this sudden affair was obtained,” said Mrs* 
Wentworth, who seemed really sorry for the mor- 
tification of the kind trio. 

“ Oh, I leave that to the bridesmaid,” said Mr. 
Merriman, 

Miss Walton seconded the attempt of Mrs* 
Wentworth to relieve the embarrassment of her 
crest-fallen visitors, by showing a splendid bracelet 
which had been the bride’s parting present to her- 
self. But it was all in vain. The ladies were un- 
able to rally their spirits, and poor Miss Ebrington 
looked absolutely ugly. As she rose to depart, I 
arose too; and I shall never forget the start she 
gave ns she recognized mo. It was evident that 
she recollected, in that one single instant, all that 
she had said to me of Miss Walton, and all the fine 
sentiments she had uttered in the course of our 
acquaintance. 

As for myself, I had been sitting in the dark, 
while Miss Ebrington had been shedding a flood of 
light upon her own character. Light may be so 
brilliant as to be painful, and I confess I found this 
so. The rose-tinted medium through which I had 
contemplated this young lady, disappeared from 
that morning; and she was too practised an observer 
not to notice the change* She saw that I was dis- 
enchanted, and she evidently felt a little un amiable 
on the subject. I considered wiih myself what 
would he the fitting proceeding in the premises, 
and the result of my cogitations was the present of 
a splendid piece of French bijouterie for the aunt’s 
centre- (able, and what the ladies call “a love of a 
veil,” — the handsomest I could find, —for my 
quondam flame. These having been graciously 
accepted, l considered my ame?t de to be equal to 
the occasion; and the next morning before break- 
fast my luggage and myself were transferred to a 
boarding-house, where a timid bachelor friend as- . 
sured me they never took young ladies. 

Safe in this rare retreat, there was evidently no 
danger of a conspiracy against my liberty, Why 
then could I not exult in my secure position r and 
keep out of harm’s way? Ah! that fateful visit! 
That plain morning dress! Thai thimble! My 
hour was come, and all that was left me was to fall 
gracefully* 

How long it took me to win Isabella Walton I 
shall not disclose; but we were quite ready to be 
married when Mr* and Mrs, Worthington returned 
to grace the occasion with their presence I was 
relieved from the anguish of seeing Miss Ebrington 
inconsolable for my desertion, by the occurrence of 
her marriage with a widower of sixty , who by dint 
of thorough dressing, and dashing manners, was 
looked upon (by the ladies) as a man of fortune; 
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THE WINTER HYACINTH.— THE IDEAL 


but who in reality was attracted by the same ap- 
pearances about my fair friend, and equally dis- 
appointed with herself to find that appearance was 
all. They lived together awhile, as such people 


may, but separated before long, as such people do; 
and the last I heard of my original charmer, was in 
the character of companion to a lady about to travel 
in Europe. 




THE WINTER HYACINTH. 


BY UBS. L H. SIGOURNEY. 


Thou’rt beautiful, my flower,— my winter flower!— 
These many weeks I’ve watch'd thy graceful mesh 
Of silvery roots, making their busy way 
Down through the watery element, intent 
To reach the bottom of thy crystal vase, 

That deck’d my mantel. 

Then, came bursting forth 
From thy brown bulb, a coronal of leaves, 

A stalk,— a spike of buds,— and last, thy head, — 
Heavy with floral bells, and rich with sweets, 

My glorious hyacinth. Day after day, 

Thy radiant charms attracted every eye, 

And many a phrase of admiration woke, 

As from a lover’s tongue. 

But now, alas ! — 

Decay doth touch thy brow, my beautiful, 

And while we hop’d for thee a longer date, 

The time hath come to die. In thy brief span 
Didst thou remember His untiring hand, 

From whom is all our beauty,— all our joy? 

And was the perfume of thy secret soul 
So freely breath’d around,— a tender sigh 


Of praise to Him ? If aught remains undone, 

Which might thy gentle nature well befit, 

Haste thee, my precious one. Thy time is short. 

The spoiler cometh. 

Drooping on its stem 
Methought it meekly lifted its pale leaves 
For the last silent prayer,— while unto me, 

A gush of fragrance, was its parting gift. 

—At morn I came.— No more its bosom glow’d; 

A heavy sleep hung on its leaden eye 
With dews, like funeral tears. 

O friend,— whose gift 
Was this bright flower, and unto whom my thoughts 
Oft grateful turn’d, as o’er its opening charms 
I hung with deep delight, — say, dost thou blend 
Love to our God,— with all thy kindly deeds 
Of love to man 7— and like the radiant plants, — 

And plants that share thy nurture,— heavenward soar 
In heart-felt praise ?— 1 Then, with unclouded brow, 
For sleep’s blest angel wait, in tranquil trust, 

And lowliness, like thine own folded flower. 


THE IDEAL. 


BY W. R. MORRIS, 


There is a form I only meet 

Far in the twilight land of dreams, 

Whose constant voice is always sweet, 
Whose eye with mild affection beams. 

That voice— its words I may not hear— 

I only heed its heavenly tone; 

That eye of liquid lustre clear— 

I feel its tender gaze alone. 

When first I heard that voice so dear, 
Across my answering heart it rolled, 

As if I, in some happier sphere, 

Had met and loved its notes of old. 

And when that eye illumes my breast, 
Its cares sink sleeping to their caves, 


As lulls the brooding moon to rest, 

At midnight, the enchanted waves. 

Oh, soul felt voice ! oh, radiant eye! 

Let morn your mingling spells restore— 

Be with your real influence nigh, 

And mock me with your shades no more. 

Yes, come, as trembling Dian came 
Down to her sleeping Carian boy— 

In dreams awhile she nursed his flame, 

But waked to more celestial joy. 

But, if not here such eyes may shine, 

If but in heaven such tones may sound, 
Then leave me, still, my dream divine, 

Till there that voice, those eyes, are found. 
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THE COLLEGE' BOY, 


BT MISS 0. M. SEDGWICK. 

“ What sang tloili the cricket sing! 

What news doth the swallow bring! 

What doth laughing boyhood tell! 

What calls out the marriage boll! 

“Is it mirth! Then why will man 
Spoil the sweet song all he can! 

Bid him rather, aye, rejoice 

With a kind and a merry voiceF—BARRY Cornwall, 


" Fathee, father, won’t you speak to Harley; he 
torments us so!” cried little Mary Oliphant to her 
father, “ He kisses us just to torment us!” 

Mr. Oliphant was reading his newspaper, and 
gave no heed to an outbreak very common at his 
fireside; and Harley repeated the offence, saying, as 
he kissed the little girls first on one round ruddy 
cheek and then on die other — 

“Mary, my dear, do not you remember the rule, 
* When you are smitten on one cheek turn the 
other!’ ” 

“Oh Harley!” replied Mary, bridling with a 
dignity which a treacherous smile on her lips be- 
trayed, “ that is worse than kissing, to quote Scrip- 
ture so,” 

“How, Mary? Did l not quote it right?” 

“You know well enough what I mean, Harley.” 

“So you do, Harley,” and “so you do,” said 
the half dozen little Oliphant s in a breath; and 
Jessie, the eldest, a girl of thirteen, said — 

“You know very well, Harley, that it is very 
wrong to quote Scripture upon such occasions.” 

“What occasions did you allude to, Jessie?” 
asked Harley, passing around the circle of girls and 
snatching a kiss from each on forehead, cheek, ear, 
or back of the neck, as chance served him. 

“Oh! you are too bad, Harley!” “I never!” 
and “how provoking!” broke from each, as each 
according to her humour, tossed her head, looked 
vexed, or broke into an irrepressible laugh. 

“What is all this cackling about?” asked Mr, 
Oliphant, laying aside his paper. 

The children told their grievances, and Harley 
insisted he was the injured person, defrauded of his 
just rights. Mr. Oliphant proposed a compromise, 
and Jessie and Harley concluded on the terms. 
Harley was to be entitled to two kisses a day levied 
on each of the girls, when and where he pleased. 
If he exceeded litis allowance, he forfeited his right 
of forage; and if they denied this limited requisition, 
all restrictions upon Harley were abolished. 

The next day was Sunday. Mr. Oliphant was 
detained from church by a cold, and the young 
people went to the sanctuary without any elder 
friend to watch over them. Their mother had died 
two years before, and their father was in the habit 




of confiding in their self- regulation— a mode of dis- 
cipline better than the most watchful eye. Little 
disgraces and failures may occur, but there is a 
rectifying principle that brings all out right at last. 
We venture this remark upon an occasion that 
rather favours the Martinet system of education. 
We presume our readers to be acquainted with 
the severe decorum of a village church, where dur- 
ing the prayer in our congregational meeting, no 
sound is heard but the voice of the minister. Hem- 
ming, coughing, sneezing, and their usual accom- 
paniments, are suppressed. The body is immov- 
able, but unfortunately not in an attitude of devotion, 
as our stern Puritan forefathers threw away the 
kernel with the chaff of external observances. The 
men uniformly stand upright, and some among 
them relieve the tediousness of a fixed and uneasy 
posture by giving full liberty to the eye, so that if 
a poor little delinquent wickedly or unwarily offends 
against the proprieties of the place, he soon feels 
himself a sort of burning-glass, a focus where all 
these wandering eyes meet. 

The minister of — was approaching the 

close of his long prayer, when Harley, assured he 
should miss the opportunity of a bit of mischief he 
was preparing, leaned over the two girls who inter- 
vened between him and Jessie, his eye flashing 
fun, and the rest of his face as grave as if he were 
asking for a psalm book, and said — 

“Now, Jessie, my kiss!” 

“Harley!” breathed Jessie. 

It was but a breath, but it would have repressed 
any less devoted lover of mischief than Harley; but 
nothing daunted, he repeated— 

“My kiss, Jessie, Keep your promise, I^sie, 
Jessie, my kiss!” 

Still Jessie kept her countenance, save a little 
twitching of the corners of her mouth. The young 
girls began to titter. Jessie covered her face; she 
felt that eyes, bine, black, and gray were upon her; 
but in spite of her terror and indignation at Harley, 
she began to shake with laughter. Harley sat 
down convulsed, and stuffed his handkerchief into 
his mouth. The poor little girls tried their best, 
hut in spite of them the sounds, a strange mixture 
of horror and mirth, would swell up and burst out. 
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They were low, and manifestly involuntary; still 
the children were sure they were heard to the 
farthest corner of the church; and when the prayer 
closed, and they composed themselves sufficiently 
to look up, they were surprised to find the clergy- 
man was not looking at them, and that every thing 
was going on as usual without an earthquake or a 
thunderbolt. Harley appeared singularly attentive 
to the discourse. Jessie’s face was flushed, and 
her restless eye turned from the preacher to the 
\ children in evident distress, lest there should be a 
' recurrence of the disgraceful scene. 

“Disgraceful you know it was, Harley,” she 
said, as the little group drew apart from the con- 
gregation at the church door and proceeded home- 
\ ward. 

! “It was shocking,” said Harley. “What in 
the world were you all laughing at? They say 
laughing is catching, and I declare to you I had a 
great mind to go away into Miss Osborne’s pew 
> lest I should take it.” 

“Oh! Harley, Harley!” cried out the little girls 
upon him; “you are the horridest boy I ever 
; knew.” 

In spite of this denunciatory language, they all 
> hovered around him two at each hand. Miss Jessie 
alone was dignified, and after whispering to each of 
the younger children a caution to say nothing at 
home of what had passed at church, she turned the 
corner of the street and left them. She herself 
\ proceeded to the clergyman’s house, and with much 
trepidation and many blushes, begged his forgive- 
ness. The good man said mildly to her that it was 
against the sacred place, and not against him she 
; had offended. 

> “ Oh, I know it very well,” she said; “ that is the 

> worst of it; but we have been disrespectful to you 
and to the congregation, and I of all was most to 
blame, for I should have set my sisters a better 
example.” 

“You should, my dear; and since you see your 
fault and are sorry for it, you will I trust hereafter. 
I am glad Harley Dayton behaved with propriety. 

; He is not always so considerate, though he should 
; be, as he is some years older than you, I believe, 

\ Miss Jessie.” 
i “ Only two, sir.” 

; “ Well, two years is a considerable advance upon 

\ your short lives.” 

\ “But boys, sir, arc always so much wilder than 
! girls.” 

“ Some boys than some girls,” he replied, smil- 
; ing significantly; and Jessie hastened away, anxious 
to escape a conversation that might lead to an impli- 
cation of Harley. 

The scene of childhood we have described may 
seem better adapted to a juvenile miscellany than 
; to readers pampered with romantic incident. But 
besides that, we deem it well for those who feed 
daily on such exquisite refinements as Pate de Foi 

! Grns , ($*£•» now a °d then t0 have a regimen of 
water-gruel. We think, besides, that a specimen 
of childhood shows the elements of the mature 


( character. We see the warp and woof before it 
receives a dye, and is woven into complicated 
figures. This dyeing and weaving is but the type 
of the events of life, and the conventialisms of 
society. 

Harley Dayton had been adopted so early into 
\ the family of Mr. Oliphant, that he remembered 
> no other home, and no possible circumstances 
j could have made any home happier to him. His 
| father was an Irish gentleman without relatives in 
| this country. More generous than wise, he had 
\ wrecked a large fortune in a futihMittcmpt to save 
j mercantile friends from bankruptcy; and when he 
5 died and left a child of three years, Mr. Oliphant 
i took the boy to his own home, gathered up the 
; fragments of his father’s fortune, and invested it 
\ for Harley’s education. It was enough to secure 
that, and his independence till the working day of 
j life began. Harley’s mother had died at his birth, 

| and his ardent affections were all transferred to the 
j Oliphants. 

I Mr. Oliphant was a man whom all young crea- 
\ tures professed to love next to their own father, 

) whom many loved better. He was indulgent to all 
> God’s creatures but himself. Perhaps we should 
J except too, as part and parcel of himself, his chil- 
l dren and Harley, who was scarcely less dear to 
; him than they. He was so earnestly desirous of 
; their excellence, so jealous of their least deviation 
! from right, so fearful of himself, that he might in 
j judging between them and others be swayed by 
his affections, that it was not very uncommon for 
him to be in relation to them strict almost to injus- 
\ tice. This imperfection of a noble nature was 
\ most conspicuous towards Harley. In assuming 
\ the care of the boy, he felt responsible for his good 
] conduct. Harley had a fine intellect, an ingenuous 
j temper, and warm affections, but he was gay, rash, 

\ and heedless. Mr. Oliphant held up to him the 
{ highest standards, and expected him at once to form 
i himself by them. He had not patience to wait for 
\ the growth, and gradual ripening to the strength 
I and sedateness of manhood. He was irritated by 
} every wasted opportunity and impulsive deviation 
! from the straight onward path. Youth must return 
| upon its footsteps; learn caution from its own 
i stumbling, perseverance from its own loitering, and 
j draw the pearl of prudence from the sea of its own 
j folly. There is no hereditary experience — there is 
l no borrowing that gold. Each man must work it 
j out for himself with much toil and frequent failure; 
< and happy is he if at last it does not prove but a 
\ “ stern light.” 

I “Patience is a great help,” and patience is the 
great necessity, the greatest help for those who 
have the care of the young. Let them watch and 
< wait, and keep the lamp of their vigils forever 
J burning — patience and faith will have their reward. 
J Mr. Oliphant’B girls gave him little anxiety. 
| They were of a ductile material, various in their 
; characters, but all gentle and docile; all expanding 
\ and thriving in the broad daylight of truth and 
j warm sunshine of a happy home. 





Harley was abroad at school, and was cast of ne- 
cessity upon his own self- direction,— not very safe 
to an excitable and impulsive character like his; 
but if a storm arose, the saving strength of the 
vessel became apparent. He was calm, thoughtful 
and serious, A mountain stream is not more 
changed from its bold, noisy career, over rocks and 
precipices to its subsequent depth and quiet force* 
The time came for that dangerous passage in a 
young man’s lfe — his col lege -course. At the Uni- 
versity, poor Harley’s infirmities dung to him like 
the man of the sea. His scholarship was respec- 
table; his compositions bore the highest mark, and 
his elocution was unsurpassed; but this availed 
him little with the Faculty while he was negligent 
of prescribed observances and the leader of all fun 
—innocent fun enough but for being ill-timed and 
out of place. These faults in the eyes of his class- 
mates were but “glittering dew-drops on the lion’s 
mane,” They loved him for his frankness, affec- 
tionate ness and magnanimity. The Faculty, too, 
though they frowned upon him officially, loved him 
in their secret hearts. They could not help it — for 
when was the best liquor ever vitiated by the sedi- 
ment that rises in its first fermentation? 

The first vacation of Harley’s sophomore year 
was approaching. Perhaps some of our readers 
may know what the coming home of the dearest 
member of the family from college is? To pass a 
winter vacation, too, when every hilarity of the 
season has been suspended, every promised plea- 
sure has been stored up; when jokes have accumu- 
lated to be told, stories to be related, news to be 
communicated; when each member of the family 
has contrived u pleasure or prepared a gift for the 
comer — when to each little heart time seems sus- 
pended till the hour of arrival strikes- Perhaps, 
too, they have known the pang of disappointment; 
have knowm what it is to study fearfully the cloud 
lowering on the brow of the elders; to dread and 
guess at its mysterious import, and finally to love 
the dear delinquent all the better— if not for his dis- 
graces, for his misfortunes. 

“My dear Harley,” wrote Mr. Oliphant, "we 
shall see you on Friday, In the meantime I write 
merely to beg you to pay your bills, and bring me 
an exact statement of your expenses. You know 
that I think your temporal salvation depends on 
exactness and regularity in these matters— inde- 
pendence, justice, truth and honour, on the punc- 
tual payment of your debts. Your patrimony is 
sufficient to take you through college and complete 
your professional education; — if, after that, you 
cannot take care of yourself, you must be a poor 
devil I love you too well to interpose aid that 
might prevent the rigorous employment of your , 
energies; or, my dear fellow, the just consequences 
of your negligence, 

“ But for a more gracious theme* The vacation 
is at band, and we are all preparing for it. Little 
Fan is saving all her nuts to crack when you come; 
Kate has put off her birthday till next week; Jessie 
is working a pair of slippers— for whom she says 
3 * 


not, but Fan slily remarks they are just your size; 
and Mary and Ellen have at this moment come 
| down from your room where they have spread a 
j new hearth-rug of their own manufacture, put on 
J your bed a snow-white quilt, — ‘because Harley 
l likes a white one,’ — and have converted a blanket 
c shawl into a curtain— ‘ Harley likes curtains so 
l much,’ They ore watching their flowers, lest a 
| tea-rose should not bloom and a red -rose should be 
\ out of bloom that are destined for your toilet. 
\ These, in one sense, are trifles, Harley; but in 
\ another, of infinite worth, as the signs of that love 
\ which is God's best gift— our immortal treasure.” 

\ “Two letters from Harley!” exclaimed Mary 
< Oliphant, running in from the post-office; “one lor 
you, father, and one for you, Miss Jessie.” 

“Two letters from Harley!” echoed Mr. Oli- 
phant, “ when he is to be here on Friday. What 
does this mean?” 

“Here is another letter,” said Mary. “I didn’t 
give it to you because I wanted you to read Har- 
ley’s first. ' 1 

Mr. Oliphant took the third letter, and examined 
the superscription as if there were no other means 
of finding out whence it came; — he hesitated, 
guessing too truly at its purport. In the mean 
time, Jessie had opened and was reading hers. 
Her cheeks were flushed and her tears dropping 
fast upon it. Mary turned to her. 

“Mercy, Jessie, what is the matter?” she asked. 
"Is Harley sick — is he dead?” 

“He is neither sick nor dead,” replied Mr. Oli- 
phant, throwing down his letters. “It would be 
better if he were!” 

“Oh dear!” sighed Mary, and walked to the 
window. 

Every word from her father sunk like lead into 
Jessie's heart. “I know,” she thought, “ there is 
nothing worse than Harley has written to me.” 

“May I read the president’s letter, father?” she 
asked, with a tremulous voice. 

He put it into her hand, and asked if he might 
read hers from Harley, After a moment’s hesita- 
tion, she gave it to him* It ran as follows — 

“ Dearest Jessie — 

“I am wretched beyond description — not be- 
cause I have got into some foolish scrapes here, 
but that I am not coming home this vacation; 
that it will be long before I see you and the girls, 
and more than all, because your father— my more 
than father— will be ofiended and distressed and in 
despair about me, I have been publicly repri- 
manded and am suspended for the next term, and 
am to be sent off to Lynton, to the Rev’d Bar- 
timeus Hill, to dig away at my studies instead of 
having a delightful time with you all! Oh that 
I had minded the ringing of the bell to morning- 
prayers! Oh that I had done what 1 ought to have 
done, and had left undone what I ought not to have 
done! Oh that I had left in the chambers of my 
imagination those vjllanous caricatures of our gro- 
tesque tutor which have brought me into disgrace! 
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“ I have written to your father an exact history 
of the whole affair. At first he will think me quite 
as bad as Cain; but I am not, Jessie, nor will he 
think, so long. In the matter of the morning pray- 
ers, I do not feel myself much to blame — not half 
so much as those who insist on maintaining a ser- 
vice nominally religious, to which the boys come 
shivering and sleepy, merely to save their marks. 
Many among them go half- dressed and hurry back 
to their beds, so that it is not even a test of their 
early rising. If I have been present but nine times 
during this time, set at least a part of my delin- 
quency down to my disgust at the desecration of a 
religious service. 

“For the caricatures I have no extenuation to 
offer. My incurable levity betrayed me into draw- 
ing them during recitation, and my folly and vanity 
into permitting them to be passed round the class. 

I confess the justice of my punishment; and this is 
proof enough of my humility and contrition T since 
that punishment involves a prolonged separation 
from you— from all in my dear home. Did ever a 
poor orphan outcast find, and having found, forfeit 
such a home? 

“Do not say a word to your father in my behalf, 

I deserve his displeasure, for I had reasons for 
straining myself to the utmost to maintain my 
place, I ^cannot afford to play the fool. If there 
be excess now in his anger t I am sure he will be 
just to me at last. Don’t let the girls think me 
worse than I am; and don T t you, dear Jessie, think 
me better. I do not deserve half the love you have 
all wasted upon me.** 

Harley* s letter to Mr. Oliphant exactly corre- 
sponded with the official letter. He extenuated no- 
thing, nor did he magnify his sense of his offences 
in order to get the advantage of a rebound. 

When Jessie and her father had finished the 
reading of the letters, M r. Oliphant walked np and 
down the room without seeming mollified, saying, 
as if thinking aloud — 

“ Such folly! such selfishness! such want of prin- 
ciple! ' ’ 

“Father,’* said Jessie, iu a tremulous voice, “I 
do not see a want of principle,** 

“You don’t!— and no selfishness, I suppose. Is 
there no selfishness in his indulging his indolence 
at the expense of his standing in college? The 
fellow' has attended morning- prayers bat nine times 
this term, and the whole expense of going to col- 
lege is sacrificed to the indulgence of lying in bed. 
Is (here no selfishness in this? Is there no want of 
principle in his corrupting Ins class by the most 
outrageous ridicule of their tutor? — in his throwing 
away the happiness of a whole family to gratify his 
silly impulses? I don’t know what you call want 
of principle. You young people have morals of 
your own.” 

Jessie we II knew that her father’s “ bark was 
worse than his bite, 11 but she could not help putting 
in an extenuating plea for Harley. 

“I know, father,’ 1 she said, “that Harley has 


been thoughtless and boyish,**— her voice faltered, 
— “unkind to us, and undutiful to you, dear 
father.” 

“ Oh, as to that — I don’t care about that. Duty, 
indeed! It*s an old-fashioned word, pretty nearly 
obsolete. You young people have an improved vo- 
cabulary of your own. 3 * 

Jessie could scarcely repress her tears; but she 
felt that her father was unjust, and her spirit rose, 

“I don’t know what you mean, sir,” she said. 
“ X thought love and duty were stamped together 
on your children’s hearts, I never looked for them 
in any other vocabulary;— there neither could be 
effaced without the other were obliterated.” 

“Jessie, my dear child, I beg your pardon. Yon 
and the little girls are as good us children can be. 

I spoke hastily, I did not mean to complain of my 
children, but only of Harley, 3 * 

“ Oh! father, is he not one of your children? 
Have you not always called him so?” 

“Till now' I have.’* 

“ And surety, father, you will not cast him off 
now. Yon will not treat him as if he had been 
guilty of lying, or treachery, or dishonesty, or any 
thing dishonourable. Surely there is a great gulf 
between all these and levity, and even the presi- 
dent calls it nothing more than levity.” 

Mr, Oliphant smiled, and beautiful was that 
smile in Jessie*s eyes. 

“You have forgotten, dear,** he said, “that 
Harley desired you not to plead his cause. Well, 
thank heaven, the boy with all his faults is fair and 
manly — true to the backbone. We will talk over 
the matter this evening. I must go to my office 
now. You go and comfort the children as you best 
can,” 

This was enough for Jessie, She went to her 
task with a lightened heart — but a sad task it was. 
Mary, who had lingered Jong enough in the parlour 
to possess herself of the dismal news from Harley, 
had already announced it, and that Harley’s coming 
home was deferred for six months. Six months, 
with a deferred pleasure beyond them, are an eter- 
nity to the eager expectation of childhood; but dis- 
appointment and loss were swallowed np in sorrow 
for Harley’s disgrace, 

Mary was already at her desk, when Jessie en- 
tered, writing to Harley; Ellen was knitting away 
at her purse that she might send it to him; Kate 
declared she would never have another birthday, — 
“a birthday would be hateful without Harley,”—’ 
and little Fan, the gentlest and tenderest of mortals, 
laid her cheek wet with tears to Jessie’s, and 
whispered, “ What a pity that Harley did not say 
nine prayers!” 

Oh love 1— domestic love!— who can measure its 
height or its depth? Who can estimate its pre- 
serving and purifying power? It sends an ever 
swelling stream of life through a household; — it 
binds hearts into one “busidle of life;” — it shields 
them from temptation;- — it takes the sting from 
their sorrows* It breathes music into the voice — 
into the footsteps;— it gives worth and beauty to 
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the commonest office;— it surrounds home with an effort, and wings to progress. It is omnipotent— 

atmosphere of moral health;— it gives power to God is love. 



LINES* 

BY MRS. 3. P, ELLET. 

4t Forgetting those things which are behind.”— Phil. Hi, 13. 


Look not upon the past—Lhe mournful past. 

In its stern grasp the jays and hopes of youth,— 

The forms that smiled upon us, wreathed with light 
Then beaming from the morning sky of life— 

Are held:— the forms to which affection clung; 

Towards which the lone and stricken spirit yearns; 

And the grim gaoler will not let them go! 

Far off amt dimly seen, like buried wealth 
In cold dark ocean caves— the treasures lie, 

While o’er them rolls th’ impenetrable deep, 

And its hoarse murmur waile the ever lost. 

Look not upon the past— the bitter past. 

Its spectral pageants haunt thee ! — Darkly there 
Gathers a throng, from whose pursuing gaze 
Thou fai n wou Idst in rn away. The h on rg m is® pe nt, 

The wasted energies— the gifts abused— 

The feelings wronged— the blighted hopes— stand there. 
The sins thou deemedst trivial, and the world 
Deemed virtues haply, lower to giant lieicht, 

And flout thee with their scorn. The hidden crimes 


Cast off their mask, and fill thee with affright. 
Time— that relentless creditor, there stands, 
Presenting hts account, and bidding thee 
Tremble at his dread records, and prepare 
The reckoning to abide. 

Look not upon 

Th e past — 1 h e gloomy p ast, J T is slol ed i n grief, 
’Tts the domain of evil— dark and sad 
To human eyes the mournful prison-house 
Of human woes and errors. There, too, broods 
The cloud of wrath divine. 

Thou may's t f tor gel- 
ls the kind sentence Heaven writes out for man. 
Forget thy years of folly— years of crime. 

Lo, the unstained future! ’Us thine own, 

With all iLs glorious aims, its boundless hopes; 
And thou may’st claim this bright iiihe-raiance 
Free from all hindrance— so the eye of faith 
Be hied on Him who was content to bear 
For 4hce the shame and sorrow of the past. 


S Y M P A T H Y . 

BY MISS MARION S, RAND, 


) Hide not thy secret grief 

In the dark chambers of the sou], 

"Where sombre thoughts and fancies roil. 
Bringing thee no relief. 

I Gloomy and cold the spirit grows, 

While brooding over fancied woes: 

The lightest care, while yet concealed. 
Lies like a mountain on the breast; 

The heaviest grief, when once revealed, 
Is lulled by sympathy to rest 

Relieve thy bursting heart. 

And pour into some loving ear 
Each bitter thought, each chilling fear ; 
How soon will all depart! 

\ And words of love, like healing balm, 
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Will gently soothe and sweetly calm, 

Till reason's almost fading my 
Resumes its firm and wonted sway, 

And though thy burden be not less, 

Thou wilt net still be comfurileesi 

Hast thou no human friend, 

To whom in hours like these to turn 
When thine overburdened soul will yearn 

Its bitterness to end? 

Oh, still despair Dot— there Is One 
To whom sad hearts have often gone— 
Though rich the gifts for which they pray, 
None ever came unblest away .■ 

Then, though all earthly ties be riven, 
Smile, fur thou hast a Friend in heaven. 
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LUCY FRANKLIN. 


BY MBS. ES£2dA. 0. EUfiURY, 




TitEflS is no beautified like happiness— no cos* 
metic equal to a cheerful temper* l£ A merry 
heart?” says Solomon? ”doeth good like a modi- 
cine,” and why then should it not exert, as I main- 
tain it does? u beneficial effect upon [he complexion* 

Never was there a more hopelessly ugly child 
than poor little Lucy Franklin* She was one of 
those thin, scrawny- looking creatures? who seem to 
be all bones and ligaments ; — her skin was the 
colour of dingy parchment, except when the fre- 
quent blush imparted a livid hue to cheeks which 
were never tinged with the rose; her mouth was 
enormously wide, and her great black eyes, which 
might have been fine in any other face, only gave 
an elfish expression to her countenance, while her 
jet black hair cropped close to her head, had a 
most inveterate propensity to stand out in all direc- 
tions? as if every individual hair had set up for itself. 
A nervous twist of her shoulders when she walked, 
and a habit of dropping her under jaw when she 
met the eyes of any one? which were the results of 
timidity and shyness, certainly added no charms to 
her unfortunate person. Yes, Lucy was hopelessly 
ugly. 

However one may moralize about the matter, 
the fact is not to be doubted that a handsome face 
is always a letter of recommendation, and never 
was such an advantage more needed than in the 
case of poor little Lucy. Left an orphan at seven 
years of age, Lucy had inherited only her robust 
father’s swarthy complexion, and her pretty mo- 
ther’s delicate const i tut ion* She had neither the 
health which could enable her to work for her 
bread? or the beauty which could awaken interest 
in the hearts of strangers; and but for the kindness 
and a sort of family pride in her mother’s cousin, 
who was her only living relative, she would have 
been consigned to the care of some public charity. 
Mr* Leighton, her benefactor, was a dose and nar- 
row-minded but not an unfeeling man* He pitied 
the condition of the liule orphan, and without 
consulting his wife, of whose sympathy with his 
benevolent impulses he had no liule doubt, he 
determined to give her a home at least until some 
provision could be made for her support* Lucy 
was too much overwhelmed with grief to take 
much heed of the manner in which she was re- 
ceived when she entered her new abode; but she 
often remembered, in after years? the half- expressed 
anger, the determined sullenness and the grudging 
hospitality of her cousin’s wife* 

Mrs- Leighton was one of those very common- 
place women whose mission seems to be merely 
to replenish the earth. This she undoubtedly ful- 
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filled, for eight sturdy children? as noisy as health 
and spirits could make them, already circled the 
household fire. She never puzzled her brains to 
discover the 1 ‘ whole duty of man;” but to her 
mind the whole duty of i woman consisting in taking 
good care of the baby. Scolding the servants, 
fretting at children, lecturing her husband, and 
worrying about housekeeping, she looked upon as 
the minor duties of life, which she by no means 
neglected* Her house was as neat aa a paper of 
new pins; her children were always clean and 
well-dressed, and her domestic affairs were most 
carefully looked after; — her only mistake was in 
the manner of accomplishing these desirable ends. 
There was no system in Mrs. Leighton’s mind, 
and of course there could be none in the govern- 
ment of her little domain* Instead of arranging 
her household so that the whole machinery would 
go on smoothly without the jarring of a single 
wheel under her judicious supervision, she took an 
especial pride in feeling that her actual presence 
was essential at every part of the engine. She 
wanted to adjust all its complications? and set it hi 
operation with her own hand. The consequence 
was that every day began with bustle, tumuhs and 
hurry, while every evening closed in weariness and 
discontent. The ill* temper of the perplexed and 
hurried servants? the turbulence of the capriciously 
indulged and thwarted children, and the scolding? 
driving? anxious carefulness of the mistress, made 
the household a very excellent specimen of that 
state of domestic chaos which the Irish designate 
by the expressive phrase “ Through- other+nessJ 7 
In such a home Lucy was likely to find little sym- 
pathy or appreciation* Naturally timid in character? 
and now oppressed with a bitter sense of loneliness 
and bereavement, she shrunk from the noisy gaiety 
of the children? whom she w T as soon taught she 
must not venture to regard as relatives* Mrs. 
Leighton was not disposed to give any thing without 
receiving its full value; and when she found her 
husband determined to befriend the poor child, she 
resolved to do so at the least possible expense* 
Accordingly, Lucy was furnished with the chil- 
dren 3 s cast off dresses; and before she had recovered 
from her torpor of grief she had been reduced to the 
condition of that universal scapegoat in a large 
family — li the little bound*girV- She had been 
the darling of her sickly mother; and though after 
the death of her father? poverty had been her only 
birthright, yet the tenderness of her sorrowing pa- 
rent had veiled its harsher features from her view. 
But she now learned the full bitterness of her posi- 
tion. She was a shy and timid child, but there was 
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a degree of self-respect in her character which was 
remarkable in one so young, and which, if pro- 
perly directed, would have been one of the most 
efficient of all instruments in training her mind to 
virtue and nobleness. In her present condition, 
however, the effect of such a trait was decidedly 
injurious. A sense of outward inferiority was con- 
tinually struggling in her heart with a consciousness 
of real equality, until a sort of sullen reserve, espe- 
cially unlovely in early youth, was imparted to her 
nature. 

Mr. Leighton noticed that she was warmly clad, 
and that if she did not eat heartily it should not be 
for want of a well-filled plate at table; but beyond 
this he gave himself no concern. He had afforded 
her a home, and he knew she was not ill-treated; 
therefore his conscience acquitted him of all further 
duty towards her. So Lucy grew up a thin, sallow, 
unhappy- looking creature, who did as she was bid, 
and moved mechanically to the will of others. No 
one cared any thing about her, except so far as to 
exact services from her; — no one interested them- 
selves in her comfort or amusement. She was ex- 
pected to do the lighter drudgery of the kitchen 
and nursery; and, vvhen this was accomplished, a 
task of needlework employed her until bedtime, — 
her task being only varied by the pleasure of amus- 
ing a cross baby. 

Even “Sunday beamed no Sabbath” to poor 
Lucy. To make amends for the loss of an hour 
of Monday morning, when she always rose early 
lest the servants should be idle on the momentous 
occasion of the weekly wash, Mrs. Leighton usually 
indulged herself with late slumbers on Sunday. A 
late and hurried breakfast is not generally a help to 
devotion, and by the time the lady and her children 
were ready for church, Lucy was sufficiently weary 
of the turmoil to be glad when she found herself 
alone with “the baby.” Sometimes, however, 
Lucy was indulged with the privilege of going to 
church herself, which generally happened when 
Mrs. Leighton found herself uncomfortably drowsy 
after a hearty dinner, and preferred a half-dreamy 
slumber, beside the cradle to the exercises of the 
sanctuary. Mrs. Leighton meant to be very con- 
scientious, and upright and correct in her whole 
course of life, and she would have been shocked if 
it had been suggested to her that she was unjust 
and unkind to the poor orphan. She was only a 
well-meaning but selfish woman, utterly ignorant 
of the wants and exigencies of the soul, and only 
regardful of the demands of physical comfort. 

When Lucy was twelve years old, Mr. Leighton 
suddenly conceived the idea that she ought to re- 
ceive some education. She had learned to read and 
write under the instructions of her mother, but 
since her death, it had only been at intervals stolen 
from continuous duties or needful rest, that Lucy 
had been able to indulge her fondness for books. 
It was now decided, however, that she should be a 
half- pay scholar in the academy where five hopeless 
scions of the Leighton stock were already under- 
going the process of indoctrination. It was a gleam 
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of light upon Lucy’s lot, but it soon passed away. 

I She wa3 only allowed to attend school half the day, 

, and when by her application she really made such 
amends for this privation that she was entitled to 
* take rank above her fellow-pupils, she found that 
\ the curse of poverty clung to her even amid the 
influences of intellectual culture. The poor orphan 
; girl was not allowed to take precedence of the 
rich though stupid scholar; and, at length, disgusted 
and disheartened, Lucy lost all interest in herself. 
With a sort of sullen resignation, she submitted to 

< her destiny; and crushing within her the aspirations 
: of a high nature and the impulses of a loving heart, 

long before she could either understand or analyze 
> her feelings, she became the mere machine, the 

< poor relation, earning her food and raiment by the 
toil of her hands, and eating her bread in the sweat 

i of her heart if not of her brow\ 

Time passed on until Lucy had counted her 
; seventeenth birthday. Ten years of bitter thral- 
j dom, of soul- wearing bondage, had she suffered 
j since she looked her last upon the mother whose 
( memory she still idolized* The little ugly child 
had grown up into the dark, awkward, and not less 
ugly maiden. Her hands were hardened by house - 
; hold toil; her form was bent from habitual stooping 
>, over her needle, and a listless air of indifference 
| pervaded her whole appearance. Her sallow skin 
! showed no trace of quick emotion, her eyes were 
1 usually veiled by hex heavy lids, whose long lashes 
j only threw a deeper shadow over her hollow cheek; 

and the expression of fixed and almost stern melan- 
: choly which marked her pale compressed lips, made 
f her countenance positively repulsive. 

Such was Lucy Franklin when I accidentally 
met her at a country house where I had taken 
board for the summer. Site was in attendance 
i upon one of Mrs. Leighton’s children, a wayward 
and fretful boy of ten years of age, who was suf- 
; fcring from a painful and incurable lameness. 

| Country air had been recommended by his physi- 
| cian, and as his mother was far too notable to be 
; long absent from home, Lucy was sent to take 
j care of him. The patience and judicious manage- 
;! ment of the young nurse awakened my interest, 

■ notwithstanding the repulsive expression of her 
J countenance," but when I ventured to address her 
j on the subject of her little charge, I was puazled 
) by the cold indifference which she exhibited. I 
\ had supposed she must dearly love the child to 
\ whom she- devoted so much time and care, but 
: what was my surprise to find she was merely per- 
i forming a mechanical duty. She was like one 
s whose heart did not animate their frame — like an 

< automaton wound up to perform a certain part, but 
\ equally insensible to the praise or blame which the 
\ performance might obtain. I was puzzled beyond 

■ measure. It was to me a new phase in human 
? nature, and I had nearly come to the conclusion 
] that Lucy was a sort of an anomaly— a woman 
| without vanity, without sentiment, and without 
$ capacity for any affection. 

\ Among the inmates of the pleasant and retired 





mansion where we had found refuge from the dis- 
comforts of the city, was a maiden lady, considera- 
bly past middle age, who had been for years a 
confirmed invalid. Miss Marian S— — had been 
exceedingly beautiful, and her countenance still re- 
taine d traces of her early charm s . D escended from 
one of the old Dutch families, who form the only 
true aristocracy of the empire state, she had always 
been accustomed to the refinement of the best so- 
ciety, while a competent fortune enabled her to 
indulge all her elegant tastes- Possessed of a 
highly cultivated mind and finished manners, she 
had learned to find resources within herself to re- 
concile iter to the privations of her present condi - 
t io u. W h i le in the pri me of womanhood , re no w tied 
for her beauty and grace, she was rendered an in- 
valid for life by the fall of a heavy chandelier in a 
ball-room, which almost crushed her beneath its 
weight, while she was dancing with her affianced 
lover. The injury at first seemed comparatively 
slight, but it was productive of serious results; and 
the most excruciating pains, accompanied by - a 
gradual distortion of her fine figure, showed the 
fearful effects of the accident. It was an awful 
trial for one who had heretofore known nothing of 
life but its enjoyments, and who had thus suddenly 
exchanged the triumphs of the ball-room for the 
weary monotony of the sick-chamber. But Ma- 
rian S— — was a creature of noble nature* She 
bore her sufferings patiently and meekly. Once 
only did her courage fail, and tills happened when 
she broke the bonds which united her to the object 
of her early love* In vain did he sue to be allowed 
to watch over her future life, even if it were only 
to share and soothe her pa tigs. Marian was too 
unselfish to allow his life to be wasted in a vain 
affection; and as soon as her disease was pronounced 
incurable, she wisely decided to free him from the 
ties of honour which bound him* The result 
showed the wisdom of her self-forgetting goodness* 
Her lover vowed eternal constancy, but Time 
offers healing medicaments to most hearts, and 
after the lapse of a few years, he found one, less 
lovely, and, it may be, less beloved than Marian 
had been, who could yet minister to Ids happiness. 

How much the sacrifice hud cost Marian no one 
ever knew; but she had loved as devotedly as a 
high and noble nature can, and such feelings are 
not to be put olf as lightly as a worn-out garment. 
When her lover married, Marian found means to 
become the friend of his gentle wife; and though 
he was rarely admitted to the presence of her whom 
he had once loved, yet the sweet child- like creature 
who now looked up to him for happiness, was the 
unconscious pupil of her who had undergone fho 
discipline of sorrow; and much of the calm joy of 
his after life did he trace to the pure influence of 
Marian’s noble affection. 

Years had meliorated Marian 1 s bodily sufferings, 
while they bad increased the outward evidence of 
her misfortune, She was now dwarfed and de- 
formed in person, but with a lace full of sweetness 
and holy resignation. She lived in handsome style 


in the homestead near Albany, with an only bro- 
ther, who, though several years her junior, had 
resisted all the allurements of society in order to 
devote himself to her comfort. Some old family 
servants, the last remains of that system of domes- 
tic servitude which prevailed with such happy in- 
fluence in the northern states during the simpler 
days of the Republic, managed the concerns of the 
household, and in the gratification of her affection- 
ate and benevolent impulses, Miss Marian tas she 
was usually styled by those admitted to the privi- 
leges of friendship) found solace and even happiness* 

The attention of this lady had early been called 
towards Lucy Franklin, hut she had drawn her 
inferences more wisely than I had done. I had 
not seen enough of sorrow to know its paralyzing 
effects, but the patient invalid had been too often 
the confidant of heart -griefs, and had too sympa- 
thetic a nature to be in doubt as to the evidences of 
habitual suffering. She read Lucy’s nature with 
the clear eye of one who was a sage in all sorrow- 
ful lore. She saw that the light within her was 
shrouded in thick darkness, but she knew it svas 
not extinguished. Her benevolent heart grieved 
Over the weary servitude which had thus made a 
living soul only as a beast of burden, and had 
crushed its striving impulses beneath a weight of 
petty cares and iron duties* She sought to win the 
confidence and awaken the kindly feelings of the 
orphan girl, but the task was one of no little diffi- 
culty, for Lucy had so long Jived alone, and so long 
subdued every instinct of her nature, that she had 
become almost content with her own torpidity* 

But no one could be long insensible to the sweet 
pleading tones of Miss Marian’s voice, or to the 
persuasive eloquence of her words* She managed 
to render herself indebted to Lucy for some little 
kindness, well knowing that nothing so soon 
awakens a high nature as a sense of its duties to 
others. Lucy became conscious of a pleasure she 
had never before known, in proffering this unbought 
and gratefully received service to the afflicted lady. 
Miss Marian’s manner towards her was so delicate, 
so full of appreciation and interest, that the poor 
girl’s long dormant self-rcspcct was aroused, and 
her sullen individuality was suddenly exchanged 
for an almost cheerful consciousness of sympathy 
with one, at least, of God’s creatures. 

Ere the season came for separation, Lucy had 
learned to regard Miss Marian with a degree of 
tenderness which she knew not existed in her 
heart, and the hour of parting was one of intense 
grief to the lonely hearted girl. Miss S ■ - re- 
turned to her pleasant abode on tho banks of the 
Hudson; I resumed tho duties of my quiet home, 
and Lucy again became the “ hewer of wood and 
drawer of water” in Mrs. Leighton’s turbulent 
household* 

********* 

In the summer of IS—, some ten years after my 
first and only acquaintance with Lucy Franklin, I 
was sojourning at Lebanon for the benefit of its 
warm baths, when a large and gay party arrived 




there from Albany* Every body becomes inspired 
with curiosity at a watering place; and, I must 
confess, I felt some anxiety to know who these 
people were, especially as I was much struck with 
the beauty of one of the ladies. She sat opposite 
me at dinner, and I could scarcely restrain the im- 
pulse which led me to gaze on her noble face* To 
so passionate an admirer of the beautiful, either in 
animate or inanimate nature, much ought to be for- 
given, but unfortunately society makes no such 
nice distinctions, and I was therefore obliged to be 
discreet in order to avoid seeming impolite. She 
was a superb creature, in the very prime of woman- 
hood, with a fine oval face, flashing black eyes, and 
glossy raven hair folded smoothly around a head 
which would have charmed a phrenologist, A 
critic eye might have discovered that her mouth 
was too wide, but its frank expression and its 
wealth of glittering teeth made amends for its slight 
want of symmetry. Her form was tall and stately, 
but with a slight bend at the shoulders, which gave 
a kind of willowy gracefulness to a figure that else 
had been almost too queenly* As I looked upon 
her beauty, a vague feeling of recognition stole 
over me, as if I had seen that face in some by-past 
dream; and when she spoke, her voice seemed to 
strike the chord of memory, yet I was sure I had 
never before heard those ringing tones of glee* 

I soon discovered (women soon detect these 
things) that she was married; but I saw no one in 
the whole party worthy to be her husband, except 
one fine -looking man whose noble bearing and 
classically moulded face made me almost forget- to 
observe his gray hairs. He appeared nearly double 
her age, yet he was the only one who possessed 
sufficient intellectuality and loftiness of physiogno- 
my to be her equal* My womanly perceptions 
aided me to divine the truth. The elderly gentle- 
man was indeed the husband of my beauty, and he 
was nearly double her age; for she had only counted 
her seven- and- twentieth summer, while he, alas! 
was “ fifty, or byT lady inclining Award three- 
score/ 1 Y et she loved him earnestly and tenderly, 
and had bestowed on him the pure, deep fulness of 
an unwasted heart. I heard the story afterwards 
from dear, good Miss Marian— for who do you sup- 
pose my beauty really was, gentle reader? It was 
Lucy F ranklin, — the poor little drudge-— wgiy Lucy 1 
What had wrought such a transformation? — you 
ask. It was the beautifying power of happiness, 
my friend. Content had loosened the foldings of 
her pale lips; peace had smoothed her contracted 
brow; the quiet joy of appreciated affection had 
lighted up her fine eyes; health had filled out her 
sunken cheeks; exercise had strengthened the 
bowed and drooping form; and all these things 
combined, had cleared the sickly complexion, and 
tinted it with the deep, rich rose-hue which is so 
beautiful on the cheek and lip of the brunette. It 
was marvellous, but it was true. Happiness had 
been a better beaulifier than all the cosmetics and 
freckle- washes in the world, for it had awakened 
the healthful pulsations of a torpid heart* 


Lucy ' s story is soon told, and, as Miss Marian 
said, “there is not much in it, after all.” Her 
new friend determined to rescue her from the dull 
stagnation of intellect and feeling to which she 
seemed condemned, and accordingly proposed to 
Mrs* Leighton to take upon herself the future 
charge of Lucy's fortunes* I 1 his, after some little 
demur on account of the loss of Lucy’s services, 
was finally agreed upon, and the orphan exchanged 
the grudging charity which liad exacted its full 
reward for the frank and cordial beneficence of a 
noble spirit. As an inmate of Marian’s household, 
Lucy found herself in a new world* Her heart 
and mind were rapidly developed, for affection was 
the talisman which broke her long slumber of the 
soul Self-respect taught her what were her duties 
and her deficiencies, while a quick comprehension 
and untiring industry enabled her to overcome the 
disadvantages of early ignorance, 

Mr. 8 was not less interested than was his 

sister, in the friendless and neglected girl. He was 
a speculative philosopher, and the development of 
the human character was a subject of deep interest 
to him, hut he had never before enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of watching the quick expansion of soul in 
one past the age of childhood; therefore, it is 
scarcely a matter of wonder that he should have 
watched over Lucy as he would have marked the 
growth and blossoming of some rare flower. But 
such things are not like the fanciful dreams of some 
vague theory* When men study philosophy in 
women’s labyrinthine hearts and astronomy in their 
starry eyes, they are apt to become strangely per- 
p lexed be t we en the material and the spiritu al . T he 
grave student of books and men had little idea, 
however, of the nature of his own feelings, until 
he was called to act the part of guardian to his 
young pupil. 

Lucy's beauty had attracted much notice in the 
society to which Miss Marian had introduced her, 
and as her birth offered no obstacle to any alliance, 
her hand was more than once sought by the most 
unexceptionable suitors* To ail these Lucy re- 
turned a decided refusal; but one of her lovers, who 
possessed a considerable share of Dutch pertinacity, 
was not to be thus easily dismissed. He applied to 

Mr. 8- , and begged him to use his influence 

with the lady* At first Mr. S felt strongly dis- 

posed to resent this request as an insult, but a mo- 
ment’s reflection showed him the folly of such an 
impulse. The more he looked into his own heart, 
the more appalled did he feel at the infatuation 
which now possessed himf|but this only determined 
him to be firm in the fulfilment of his duty towards 
Lucy, and to advise her to marry a man who could 
make her happy, even if his own heart rose up in 
rebellion while he spoke* 

I don’t know how it happened, and I doubt 
whether Miss Marian ever clearly understood the 
matter, but certain it is, that after a long and agi- 
tating interview between Mr. S— — and Lucy, the 
lover was formally dismissed. Not long after, it 
was known in the circles of fashion that Lucy 
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Franklin was the affianced bride of the somewhat feelings, or how Lucy managed to disclose to him 
elderly brother of her benefactress; hut how he the long- cherished affection which had grown out 
ever brought himself to the recognition of his own of her gratitude, yet remains a secret. 



SPRING FLOWERS, 

BY TBI3TKAM LA’NG STAFF, 


O FAINTLY Brail eg spring as ’twere half a-cold, 

And winter is weeping itself away. 

But who heeds the tears of a dotard old. 

In the faintest smile of a maiden gay ! • 

And a in aid , with drooping flowers in her hair. 

Hath asked me to sing, why the flowers that spring, 
Hardiest and first in the cold bleat air, 

Are the soonest of all seen withering'? 

Sweet maiden 1 believe me, spring even now, 

While your heart the death of her flo wrote grieves, 
Breathing on thousands just open to blow, 

Kisses the winter's cold Lears from' 1 their leaves. 


f And flowers! wild flowers l at her whisper, your hue 
Js deepen’d with blushes, but say, O say E 
• Why bloom ye soon, and then shrinking from view, 
Ah! why so soon do ye perish away • 

j 

1 ; Ye are not of earth E she owns nought so bright— 
Spring coming from Eden, brought you away, 

The guardian angel frowned at the sigh:, 
i Bm she smiled— and how could he say her nay ! 

And wild flowers of spring, his from pride I fear, 
That timidly shrinking, ye droop so soon r 
\ For ye feel, sweet flow rets, degraded here, 
t And will bloom in springs brief visit alone. 



A JUNE MORNING. 

BY NEBS. M, E. ILOSBINH, 


Flowers, flowers every where ! 
Oh this world of ours! 

It is very beautiful, 

Garlanded with flowers. 

Blossom-bowed acacias 
Greet us with their breath, 

Pouring out their ragrance 
Like a psalm of faith. 

The twining honeysuckle 
Lifts its arms above, 

And in sweetest numbers 
Chants its lay ofTove, 

Blushing roses all around 
Seem Lhh balmy air: 

Dearest, leafy month of June \ 
Oh, how bright you are t 

Sweet the breath of clover fields 
In the dewy morn, 

Beautiful the carpeting 
Of the glistening lawn. 


■When the sun h is rosy rays 
Scatters o’er the hills, 

And the burst of melody 
Vale and woodland fills ; 

Comes the music from our hearts ? 

Comes it from the streams, 
Where the fairies’ diamond crowns 
Gleam in the sunbeams % 

Comes it from the loving birds ? 

From the waking flowers 1 
Falls it from the golden clouds, 

In soft silent showers ? 

Oh, it cometh everywhere E 
T Tis the breath of love, 

Pours the tide of melody 
Bound us and above. 

And how holy should we be 
Who listen to the strain! 

God is speaking in our hearts; 

Be it not In vain. 
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BY MI 3S IxESHE. 


Mrs. Wayland was a widow in very affluent 
circumstances, who lived in what is called “ hand* 
some style” at the west end of Philadelphia, Like 
London, all American cities have their “west 
ends.” During a long period of real mourning for 
the death of her husband, Mrs. Way land had so 
entirely lost the habit of going into large companies 
that she never afterwards resumed it. Yet she 
found great pleasure in assembling her friends about 
her, a few at a time, in her own house; and in be* 
stowing ,her hospitality, discriminatingly, on such 
strangers as had something more to recommend 
them than the mere circumstance of not belonging 
to her own city. But as it is impossible, in the 
natural course of things, to select always such 
guests precisely as we like best, Mrs. Way! and 
was obliged occasionally to entertain persons who, 
according to the softened phraseology of the present 
day, “had their peculiarities,” Beside her invited 
visitors, the neighbours of Mrs, Way land were 
much in the practice of dropping in spontaneously* 
so that she rarely spent an evening alone; the gen- 
tlemen belonging to the ladies, making their appear- 
ance usually about nine o’clock. 

Of the very feminine conversations that took 
place round the centre-table of Mrs. Way land, it 
is our present purpose to produce a specimen, 
which may probably be followed up by others 
equally desultory and womanish; yet from which it 
is hoped a little amusement, and a little improve- 
ment in little things may be extracted. 

At the commencement, of the evening in ques- 
tion, three ladies only were seated wiih Mrs. Way* 
land at the centre-table of her front parlour. One 
of them was Louisa Brookley, a very young and 
inexperienced girl from the West. Her father, 
before he removed “so far beyond the mountains,” 
had been a friend of Mr. Wayland’s* After bring- 
ing with him his daughter on her first visit to Phi- 
ladelphia, Mr. Brookley had gladly accepted Mrs. 
Wayland'e invitation for Louisa to become a guest 
at her house, instead of remaining with him at a 
hotel The other ladies were from the immediate 
neighbourhood; had drank tea with Mrs, Wayland; 
and brought their work with them* One was Mrs* 
Cottinger, a plain, downright straight-forward 
woman, and a thorough utilitarian even in her 
reading; for she took no interest in any book from 
which she could not derive some new ideas in the 
form of useful knowledge. 

The next was Miss Sophia Olivant, a frank, 
warm-hearted, and very e lever young lady of five* 
and-twenty; who during six years, had presided 
“ excellently well” over the house of her father; 
VOL, xxix,— 4 


which perhaps was the chief reason why he evinced 
no disposition to look out for a second wife. This 
is a hint to daughters who do not want a step- 
mother. 

These ladies were all engaged in the discussion 
of a new book of travels, when there arrived an 
unexpected addition to their little party in the per- 
son of another neighbour, Mrs. Pelby, one of that 
numerous class of respectable women whom Pope 
characterizes as having “no character at all” It 
must be from this idea of Pope’s that, in Yankee- 
land, a pumpkin-pie without plenty of ginger, and 
a chowder without plenty of salt-pork, is denounced 
as having “no character.” And they justly make 
the same objection to cling-stone peaches. 

But let us proceed wish our promised sketch, 
comprising n small portion of ibis evening’s talk. 
We may as well begin with Mrs, Pelby; after her 
reception was over, and she had settled down to 
knitting a racket Lest future ages should wonder 
what that is, and call it a Rachel, we will kindly 
explain, that at this present writing it means a con* 
venient sort of head-gear made of soft yarn; very 
elastic, and partaking of the various natures of cap, 
bonnet and hood. And it is certainly much better 
to devote worsted to this purpose than to waste it 
in working those horrible pictures which grieve 
the hearts of all people that ever handled a pencil; 
and are more painful to the eyes of artists than 
sparks from a locomotive* 

Now ladies, attend* Raise the wicks of your 
lamps a little higher, or snuff shorter those of your 
candles; assist the subject with all the light in your 
power— and then you shall read what you shall read* 
Mrs.Fdby , — That is a very beautiful mousseline 
de laine in your dress, Mrs. Way land* Excuse me 
for making the remark. 

Mr s t Way land , — I excuse you with all my heart. 
It is easy to pardon any thing that gives us pleasure, 
and it is certainly pleasant to know when our own 
taste is sanctioned by that of our friends; so I give 
all mine free permission to express their approbation 
of any article belonging to me: provided it is done 
in truth and kindness, as I am sure is always the 
case with Mrs. Pelby. 

Miss Brookley. I am glad to hear this; for I 
have admired in silence a great many pretty things 
since I came to Philadelphia, supposing it was rude 
to make a remark on them* 

Mrs, IVayl&nd * — By no means, dear Louisa; 
provided that the remark is favourable and sincere, 
Jfrs* FeJhy. — Now, Mrs* Way land, I am going 
to flatter. You always wear pretty things, and 
every thing about your house is pretty. 
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Miss Olivant. — This is truth, and therefore no j 
flattery. 

Mis j Brookley. — Must not I say whenever I re- j. 
ceive a compliment — “ Oh! you flatter me!” I \ 
always have said so. 

Miss Olivant , — No— instead of disclaiming the 
compliment, you should acknowledge it silently 
and gaily, by a smile and an inclination of the head. 

Or you may say—* ‘I thank you” — or — “I am 
highly obliged to you.” Ladies of ready wit can : 
sometimes reply to a compliment in such a way as | 
to turn it gracefully back upon the person that t 
offered it. 

Miss Brooldey. — Oh! I never could do that; so \ 
I need not venture to try. Now you, Miss Olivant : 
—you are the very lady to say pretty things back 
again, in a smart, proper manner. 

(Miss Olivant bows her head with a smile.) 

Wayland- — 'There is one species of com- j 
pliment which the customs of society have inter- \ 
dieted W a gentleman in talking to a lady. For ; 
instance, if he alludes to her personal beauty, he c 
takes an unwarrantable liberty, which she should J 
discourage immediately, by looking coldly and \ 
making no reply either in gesture or otherwise. \ 
Miss Brooklet/. — Dear me, that seems hard. 

Mrs. T Vaylujid . — It is always considered that if f 
a gentleman talks to a lady about her bright eyes, i 
her rosy cheeks, her glossy ringlets, or her fine \ 
form, he treats her with a freedom which he would ■ 
nos presume to indulge in if he felt any real respect ; 
for her. Moreover, it is as groat an affront to her 
understanding to commend her for advantages that 
arc purely accidental, as it would be to her feelings, 
if, on the other hand, he was cruelly to talk to her 
about certain defects in her face and figure. 

Mr*. Pdby. — Well — Mi. Pelby always praised 
my nose and chin. That is, before we were mar- 
ried. When young ladies are being courted, they 
mupt expect to hear all sorts of foolish talk. 

Brookley. — To be sure they must. 

Mrs. CotLinger.— Let me add, that when females 
have it in their power to praise with sincerity, we 
should never refrain from doing so. Above all, let 
us never omit an opportunity of gratifying our 
friends and acquaintances by informing them of 
whatever we may have heard from others in their 
commendation. 

Mrs. IVayland.—N the rule was constantly ob- 
served of telling every one all the good we hear 
about them, (instead of the reverse, which is so fre- 
quently and mischievously practised by ill matured 
and vulgar- minded people,) how much more of 
kind feeling, kind offices, and true friendship, 
would exist every where throughout the world. 

Miss Brooldey. — Yon are right, Mrs. Way land. 

I never had the least liking for Harriet Rose ley till 
I was (old by Maria Scatlergood that Harriet said 
to her she had never seen any young lady jump a 
fence or climb a cherry-tree in so handsome a 
manner as Louisa Brook ley. The next time I njot 
Harriet Rose Icy, you cannot think how sociable I 
was with her; and from that hour we have been 


quite intimate, and I find she improves greatly on 
acquaintance. 

31rs . Pelby. — I can tell you something exactly 
the reverse. Mrs. Stinger told me, as a friend, of 
her overhearing Mrs. Wit more remark that I had 
the silliest laugh she ever heard in her life. Now 
I had always liked Mrs. Witmore very well; but 
after this I never spoke to her again, and did not 
invite her to my last party. 

Mrs. Cvttinger. — Your false and malignant 
friend Mrs. Stinger, was the person you should 
never have spoken to again, and not invited to 
your party. Any one who is bad enough to convey 
to another such a piece of intelligence, is also bad 
enough to exaggerate it greatly — if not to invent 
it entirely. And the sooner yon throw off such 
people the better. Also, whenever a lady begins 
by saying she begs leave to tell me something as a 
f riend, I always find she has some very unfriendly 
communication to make. Again, when any one 
desires me not to be offended at what she is going 
to say, I am very sure she designs saying some- 
thing that she knows will and ought to give offence, 
Mrs. Wayland. — Yes, these prefaces are gene- 
rally prompted by malice prepense; and under any 
circumstances, are always “more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance.” 

Miss Olivant— You are perfectly right. And 
there is another introductory expression (and a very 
ungentcel one it is), that is also extremely imperti- 
nent. When any one says to me (as no person of 
polish or refinement ever doss say) — “How much 
did that cost you, — if it is a fair question?” I always 
feel inclined to answer — “No; it is a very unfair 
One.” And so It usually is. 

Miss Brooldey , — Is it rude to inquire the price 
of an article that a lady is wearing? I have often 
done so. 

Miss Olivant.— If the owner of the article wishes 
to designate the price, with a view of inducing you 
to purchase a thing of the same sort, of course she 
will voluntarily inform you. If she does not, you 
may take for granted that she would ralher avoid 
mentioning it; and therefore it is rude to compel 
her to do so, merely for the gratification of your 
own curiosity. 

Miss Brookley. — But, dear Miss Olivant, sup- 
pose I really wish to buy the same sort of thing 
exactly. 

Miss Olivant. — If yeu truly and positively have 
that desire, it is sufficient to inquire at what place 
it was purchased, and if there was any of it left, 

■ or if there were other articles like it. You can 
then go to the store and bargain for yourself. And 
! when you go, if you have learnt what your friend 
, gave for it, and the store- keeper asks you some- 
thing more, do not say that Miss or Mrs. Such- a- 
\ one bought it there at a lower price. There may 
\ be particular reasons for its having been sold so to 
\ that lady. 

Mrs. Cottinger. — Also, my dear Louisa, when 
you have seen more of the world, yon will find 
I many people who approve or despise things merely 
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j with reference to their cost; and without the slight- \ 
$ eat admiration of their beauty, or regard for their j 
S utility. 

? Miss Olivant *— As a case in point, I will relate ’ 
l a circumstance that happened to myself, and which ■ 
> might be converted into a magazine story and ] 
£ called— 

I THE GREEN VELVET MANTILLA. 

Several years since, 1 chanced one morning To 
visit a certain emporium devoted chiefly to foreign \ 

I articles of female dress, and to millinery from fo- \ 
reign patterns, over which presided a French lady j 
who afterwards removed to another city. I believe j 
I bought some gloves. It was near three o'clock, j 
and it happened that no other customers were pre- s 
sent. The high- priestess of this temple of fashion 5 
was very assiduous in showing me a variety of j 
pretty things, which she recommended with true \ 
Gallic eloquence, and seemed unusually irnpor- > 
tuuate (even for Madame Ladouce) in earnestly 
urging me to buy something more. She tried j 
to tempt me with a beautiful green velvet mantilla ; 
scarf, which (as it was the last of the lot) she \ 
offered me at twenty- five dollars; assuring me that • 
mantillas of exactly the same description, were \ 
selling at Vanharlingeffs and Levy’s for thirty { 
dollars, "But” — said she— "I do want some ; 

money very particular to day, this morning; and as X 
I know which arc the ladies that pay good and j 
quick, I will let you have it for twenty- five. So I l 
will do one kindness to you, and you will do one i 
kindness to me" 

I was not the least in want of the mantilla; there- j 
fore, though I admired it much, I declined taking \ 
it. But Madame Ladouce persisted, saying — 
"Now, I shall whisper in your ear one thing. As l 
the season for rushing at mantillas is a lectle small ; 
morsel passing over, I will lower down the cost to \ 
twenty dollar." 

Still I refused; for, beautiful as the mantilla was, j 
£ I was perfectly contented with the articles of out- j 
J door- cost it me which I already possessed. Madame \ 
3 Ladouce continued her persuasions, and abated the \ 
price to eighteen dollars. But, even at eighteen, j 
I declined the purchase; knowing how well I could ? 
do without it. With no better success, she then j 
felt to fifteen dollars; and I began to feel some pride | 
? in the steadiness with which I withstood the tempta- l 
'< tion. Next she offered it for twelve, and si ill I held ; 

I out against her importunities. Finally, with a deep j 
sigh, she said to me—" Well, my dear miss, money \ 
does press me so to-day, and ladies have been so ; 
few this morning, that If you have ten dollar in < 
your pourse, and will give it me here on the spot, • 
at this instant moment, you shall have this beautiful \ 
elegant mantilla at that melancholy price.” 

There was no resisting this. So I took from my j 
pocket-book a ten-dollar note, the sight of which ] 
£ made her eyes sparkle. Highly pleased with my ^ 
\ new purchase, I left my velvet cloak to be sent \ 
i home after me, and I put on the mantilla, wliich : 
Madame Ladouce assured me was "very much \ 


the most warm of the two." And when I seemed 
rather to doubt this fact, she convinced me that the 
weather was so mild " it was just like one day of 
May, and (hat my cloak, though it was short and 
open, must have been quite one suffocation to me; 
also, green velvet looked cooler much than purple.” 

As I was proceeding up Chestnut Street in my 
new mantilla, I was joined by a young lady, 
(merely a common acquaintance,) whose real name 
I shall conceal, according to the most approved 
fashion of story-tellers. I will call her— let me sec 
— I will call her Miss Teazel. Part of our way 
lying in the some direction, she walked beside me 
a square or two. Miss Teasel had a velvet man- 
tilla herself, and looking curiously at mine, she 
said to me — 

“Excuse my frankness; but allow me, as a 
friend, to ask if you are not a little extravagant. 
Notwithstanding your velvet cloak, (which I have 
so often admired,) I sec you have been indulging 
yourself with a new mantilla. It is certainly a very 
elegant one. May I be permitted to ask what you 
gave for 11?” 

"Ten dollars” — was my reply, looking stead- 
fastly in her face to see the effect. 

At this Information she opened her eyes widely, 
nearly screaming with amazement. 

"Ten dollars! — only ten dollars! It cannot be 
possible. I gave thirty for mine. You are an rely 
jesting.” 

" It is a serious fact,” replied I. 

" Where did you get ii?” cried the young lady. 

I mentioned the place; adding that circumstances 
had occasioned Madame Ladouce to offer me the 
mantilla at far less than the usual price. 

"Dear me!” — exclaimed Miss Teazel— “how 
very astonishing! But it must certainly be da- 
maged, or in some way defective.” 

" Indeed, it is not. I never buy any thing with- 
out a careful examination.” 

"Are you sure it is quite new? Ladouce must 
have obtained it in some underhand way.” 

"I am very certain she did not. It was the only 
one remaining; and she urged me to buy it, be- 
cause to-day she chanced to be especially in want 
of money.” 

"She will make it up to-morrow by laying an 
extravagant price upon some other articles. I will 
not go to Ladouce 1 s for a month or two, lest I 
should have to assist in paying for your mantilla.” 

Here she laughed a sort of laugh, and I was 
saved from making an indignant reply by our ar- 
riving at the corner of her own street, and taking 
leave of each other. 

I had always suspected that Miss Teazel did not 
like me, and I knew that I did not like her; so 
that, though we met frequently in company, there 
had never been any intimacy between us. 

On the following day, I was making a visit at a 
house where I found Miss Teazel and several other 
ladies. As soon as she saw me, she exclaimed — 

"Oh! you arc wearing that ten dollar mantilla 
again! I think I shall lay mine aside. Now they 
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| have got down to that price, they cannot continue 
genteel/ 1 

1 “ I thought”— said I, trying to speak very calmly 
— * £ you understood, yesterday, that my purchasing 
this mantilla at so small a cost was owing to pecu- 
liar circumstances. Perhaps I did not express rny- 
§ self clearly/’ 

i “i don’t know — perhaps you did, I may have 
comprehended the story at the time you told it me; 
but I have such a bad memory. All I recollect is, 
you bought that mantilla for ten dollars,” 
j The other ladies now expressed their curiosity to 
< know how such an event could have happened; and 
| I gratified them with an outline of the narrative, 
related in as few words as possible. There were 
\ various conjectures as to Madame Ladouce’ s rea- 
\ sons for offering such a mantilla at snjch a price. 

\ The conversation became rather unpleasant to me, 

\ and I was glad to change it by talking of an ap- 
\ proaching marriage in fashionable society— a topic 
which generally seems to interest all the females of 
i our community, whether fashionable themselves or 
\ not. 

The report of my having bought the mantilla for 
\ ten dollars soon spread widely around; and my ac- 
j quaintances (I do not include m y friends) continu- 
s ally annoyed me on the subject — for it really 
\ became an annoyance. One would say to me — 

■ Is that your temdollar mantilla? Well, it is cer- 
tainly a wonderful bargain. I did not know you 
were one of those fortunate people that can always 
get things cheap,” 

] Another would take it up and feel it, saying — 

■ tl Are you quite sure the velvet is all silk? To me 
it has rather a cottony feel. T hardly think it can 
he real French. For my part, I always mistrust a 
bargain.” 

J A third young lady told me she had mentioned 
the circumstance to her brother; and he said that 
} in all probability Madame Ladouce wanted money 
\ to take up a note before three o' clock. 

\ A fourth informed me that her father thought 
Madame Ladouce had just had a bill sent to her, 
\ accompanied by threats, and that she had no other 
\ means of paying it immediately than by sacrificing 
the mantilla. 

A fifth acquainted me that it was her mother’s 
conjecture Ladouce’a girls had struck for wages. 

A sixth confided to me her aunt’s opinion, that 
poor Ladouce had really not money enough in the 
house, on that day, to purchase a dinner for her 
family; many of her fashionable customers being 
such very bad pay. 

In short, my cheap mantilla (as they called it) 
was fairly driven out of the held, I became quite 
nervous about it, and gave up wearing it in Phila- 
delphia; only enjoying its delights while on a visit 
with my father to New York and Boston. I 
J thought, at one time, of laying it aside to convert 
into trimming for a future pelisse, and of having a 
bonnet made of 1 he remainder. But I gave up the 
j design, on recollecting that years hence it would 
be recognized by the same pertinacious people, and 
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that I should hear of it again as the identical green 
velvet of the identical cheap mantilla. And this 
would be worse than ever. So finally I bestowed 
it on a young friend whom I valued highly, who 
could not afford to buy such a thing, and who was 
on the eve of marriage to a denizen of Arkansaw r , 

I rejoiced in the thought of never again seeing 
that unhappy mantilla, now that it was gone be- 
yond the Mississippi, But worse than all — Ma- 
dame Ladouce received a few more of those articles, 
which, not being again so pressed for ready money, 
she olFered for sale at the usual price. Yet they 
all remained on her hands; for when she showed 
them to her Philadelphia customers, she was gene- 
rally answered to this effect— “ Lear Madame La- 
douce! how can you think of asking so extravagantly 
high for these mantillas, when I know Miss Sophy 
Olivant only gave you ten dollars for hers. Y"ou 
cannot think how she has boasted of her bargain, 
all over the city,” 

I need not describe my compunction and sorrow, 
w T hen Madame Ladouce, one day that I chanced to 
find her again alone, reproached me with having 
betrayed what she termed “a secret honourable 
between us two selves. And now” — said the 
Frenchwoman— 1 1 will tell you why I did want 
that money so very urge. I w T as going the same 
evening to have one chris for my dear little baby, 
and, out of the greatness of one mother’s love, to 
consecrate the chris of his name by one beauii- 
fut supper. So I did invite one large party of 
French friends. But I say with grief, and very 
proper indignation, that the cruel and barbarous 
confectioners refused to furnish the delicacies of the 
table till I had paid some bills they said I hud owed 
them long. And to do this purpose, I am frank to 
confess I possessed not money euf/hsA just at that 
time. $o I set hard to w r ork the day before the 
chris, and made all my young girls go fast and sew 
up every cap and bonnet that w r as bespeaked, and 
more besides. And I was trimmings, trimmings 
all day long. And every thing was seeded home 
with bills; but not one of the ladies paid any bills 
at all. So w hat could I do when come the day of 
my dear little baby’s chris- The party of com- 
pany had all been ask; and the hard-heart confec- 
tioners would give nothing without money; and 
there was not money enough in my house to have 
tall ornaments of sugar, and pretty vases of bon- 
bons. So, in my despair, I sacrificed to maternal 
tenderess the last of my mantillas, and sold it you 
for near nothing. And, through this means, my 
dear little baby had his chris comme U faut'* 

Madame Ladouce had now' talked herself into a 
good humour; and I increased it by purchasing one 
of her bonnets, for which she made me pay far 
more than the usual price, I was glad, however, 
to know- that in the autumn she finally disposed of 
her velvet mantillas by very profitable sales, to 
some of those western ladies who think nothing of 
coming a thousand miles for a new supply of 
finery. 
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BY THEO. LEDYARD CUYLER. 

“Eilina! .Scotland’s darling seat, 
All hail thy palaces and towers!” 




Edinburgh is probably the most picturesque 
city in Europe. London is more vast and imposing. 
Paris, with its Hash of courts and fountains, and 
boulevards, is infinitely more brilliant. St. Peters- 
burg has more overgrown magnificence; but for 
commanding prospect, architectural beauty con- 
trasted with primitive rudeness, and for an aston- 
ishing variety of new and beautiful views arising 
before you at eve^y turn, Edinburgh is unrivalled. 
Take your seat on a bright summer eve upon Cal- 
ton Hill, and as you look down upon the New 
town with its broad streets, stately buildings all of 
fresh cream-coloured stone, and its princely terraces 
making in very deed a “city of palaces,” you no 
longer wonder at the idolatrous admiration into 
which a Scotchman “goes off” at the very sight 
of Auld Reekie. On the south side of this new 
town you have a deep valley filled with markets, 
and with the dwellings of the poor. Over this 
valley are thrown a number of broad stone bridges, 
carrying the passengers above the tops of the houses 
below, and revealing in the darkness of the night 
a shining firmament of lights beneath , as well as 
above him. Crossing these bridges, you are carried 
back at once five hundred years. All around you 
are the lofty, gloomy structures of the olden time, 
six, eight, and even ten stories in height, with their 
prison-like windows, bewildering flights of stairs, 
and frightful “closes” underneath, which in the 
slashing days of chivalry gleamed with armour and 
resounded with the clashing of spears. These were 
the garrisoned abodes of the Douglasses, the Ran- 
dolphs, and the Murrays. Here dwelt the Scottish 
Chiefs of our childish reading, at the recital of 
whose bloody deeds we used to quake at noonday, 
and steal our eyes cautiously around in momentary 
expectation of some huge iron arm to be laid on 
our shoulder, or some trap door to open under our 
feet, and send forth its mailed warriors — 

“All booted and spurred, and fit for a fight.” 

The romance of these grim old castles has all 
faded now. They arc only nestling places for 
whole swarms of hucksters, law students, barbers, 
bootmakers, and small tradesmen in all sorts of 
wares. Each of them now accommodates a colony; 
so that one of the dwellers near the house-top 
might, in the course of his daily visit to the street 
below, “call in” at the rooms of his different fel- 
low lodgers, and get his hair dressed, his boots 
mended, his gloves stitched, besides “laying in” 
a considerable library, a box of pills, and getting in 
addition a bit of legal advice in regard to the suit 
4* 


for trespass between the flighty gentleman in the \ 
garret, and the lodger in the “ eleventh pair back.” ^ 
There is no doubt a great saving of ground rent by l 
this tower-of-Babel process, and blue sky “conies l 
cheap;” but this is more than counterbalanced by S 
the grievous uncomfortableness and inconvenience l 
of such an'elevated position. ? 

From Calton Hill the great object of view in the > 
direction of the old town is the world-known Ed- s 
inburgh Castle , so famous in the annals of Scottish \ 
wars. j; 

“ There watching high the least alarms 
The rough rude fortress gleams afar; j 

Like some bold veteran gray in arms, 

And marked with many a seamy scar. 

“ The ponderous walls and massy bar 
Grim rising o’er the rugged rock, i; 

Rave oft withstood assailing war 
And oft repelled the invader’s shock.” 

It consists of a series of irregular fortifications, 
and although before the invention of gunpowder it 
might be considered impregnable, it is now a place 
of more apparent than real strength. It can be 
approached only on the eastern side. The other : 
three sides are very precipitous, some parts being 
more than, perpendicular. It is three hundred and 
eighty-three feet in height, contains accommodation 
\ for 2,000 soldiers, and its armory affords space for 
30,000 stand of arms. Facing the northeast is the 
; Half Moon Battery, mounted with twelve, eighteen 
and twenty-four pounders, the only use of which, > 
in these days of the “pruning hook” and the 
“ploughshare,” is to fire salutes on occasions of ; 
public rejoicing. Upon this battery is the cele- \ 
brated piece of artillery called ]\Ions Meg y from ! 
being cast at Mons, in Flanders. It is large enough > 
for a clever- sized lad to creep into, and carries a j 
ball about the size of the ill-fated “peace maker’s.” j 
; It was employed at the siege of Norham, and after- \ 
wards burst in firing a salute to the Duke of York ? 
; in 1682, since which time it has been bound to- > 
j gether with iron hoops. 

In 1296 the castle was taken by the English, l 
and an attempt was made by Randolph, Earl of I 
| Moray, and thirty chosen men, to regain it. Ac- \ 
cording to the interesting account in Heath’s An- > 
j nual, the enterprise was undertaken at midnight. > 
By catching at crag after crag, and digging into $ 

: the interstices of the rocks, they succeeded in \ 
mounting to a shelving table of the cliff, above $ 

| which the ascent for ten or twelve feet was perpen- ? 

\ dicular. Here they lay down to recover breath, \ 
| and could distinctly hear the tread of the sentinels \ 
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I above. While in this state of painful suspense, a 
loud shout was heard, and a fragment of the rock | 
was hurled down at the same instant; and as rush* - 
ing from crag to crag it bounded over their heads, \ 
Randolph and his brave followers in their perilous, 
helpless situation, felt the damp of mortal terror 
gathering on their brows, and clung with a death 
gripe to the precipice. The adventurers paused, 
listening breathless; — no sound was heard but the 
sighing of the wind, and the measured tread of the 
sentinel who had resumed his walk. The incident 
proved to be but a singular coincidence; the shout 
of the sentinel and the missile he had rolled down 
were merely a boyish freak to amuse himself during 
his wearisome walk, and the party after recovering 
from their fatigue and sudden fright, laboured up- 
wards towards the castle wall. It was at length 
reached; — they scaled it by means of their ladder, 
and leaping down among the astonished guards 
sounded the war-cry, and after a desperate struggle, 
captured the castle. The morning sun dawned 
upon them, and beheld the thistle flag of Scotland 
waving from the battlements. 

The Scottish regalia are exhibited every day in 
the crown-room by a ticket from the Lord Provost. 

$ They consist of a crown of red velvet covered with 
| jewels, a sceptre about eighteen inches in length, 

\ and a long two-edged sword used at the coronations. 

\ That crown once pressed the fair temples of poor < 
< Mary, and that sceptre was wielded by “the \ 
| Bruce.” For a great many years these valuable < 
; and cherished relics of Scottish independence were j 
' lost, and the national joy knew no bounds when < 
< they were discovered in an old oaken chest which < 
( ( was opened first by Sir Walter Scott and the 
$ officers of the city. Every day the little room is \ 
\ thronged. No nation is more purely national than j 
< the Scotch. To them there is no hero like their j 
' Bruce, no song writer like their Rabie Burns, and < 
| no romancer like the “Shirra” of Abbottsford. } 
\ (And I don’t know but they are more than half 
\ right.) A Scotchman loves his country without \ 
5 any reservation, any “saving clauses,” and with- j 
< out the slightest conviction that any other land can j 
| produce such lofty hills, and such lovely lakes, l 
<; such “honest men and bonnie lasses” as his own. j 
I This is an amusing trait, but a noble one. I love \ 
i the man the more who loves his country more than > 
< all others. I would not endure the man even from 
< the sea- beaten rocks of Shetland who did not love 
< his own home more than the vales of Tuscany, 
j Turning backward, and carrying your eye along 
\ the old town, you come to the Canongate celebrated 
\ in the Waverley romances. Beyond this in the out- 
skirts of the city stands the ancient Palace of Holy- 
J rood. This time-honoured abode of Scotch royalty 
is a fine building of quadrangular form, with a cen- 
] tral court about one hundred feet square. Its front 
j is flanked by double-pointed towers, which impart 
< to it a quaint appearance when contrasted with the 
\ gaudy, upstart structures of modern growth, which 
| seem to stare at it out of all their — windows, and 
wonder how it came there. This old palace was 


fast going to decay, but in 1822 some improvements 
were made in the internal accommodations, and 
since that time it has undergone a thorough repair 
at the expense of the crown. It is full of relics, 
the most interesting of which is the bed of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, which that unfortunate princess 
occupied during her residence in the palace. It 
stands against the wall of a dark, gloomy apart- 
ment, whose oaken floors, rude stone walls and 
ragged tapestries, are enough to chill one’s blood. 
The bed was of crimson velvet, but it is now ready 
to crumble into black dust. Near it is a double 
chair, embroidered by Queen Mary, and used by 
Darnley and herself on their marriage occasion. 
Adjoining this room is a still more crazy-looking 
one, which the queen occupied as a dressing-room. 
Her dressing-box is hardly fit to keep the roughest 
tools in, and the reflection of the steel mirror on 
the wall would not equal that of a still pool, such 
as our Indian belles once mad® their toilets over. 
In fact, the accommodations of the most humble 
servant girl of the nineteenth century are superior 
to those of the most elegant queen of the sixteenth! 
In a small closet adjoining the bed-room, the ar- 
mour of Darnley is exhibited — a huge helmet 
which I could not stand under, broad iron plates 
for his breast half an inch in thickness, and finish- 
ing ofl* with boots whose soles were two inches 
high. Ilis spear was “like a weaver’s beam.” 
Such an immense weight would crush a modem 
soldier to the earth. 

The little room in which Rizzio, the Italian fa- 
vourite of the queen, was murdered, is an object 
of interest to visitors. A bit of ragged tapestry 
dangled against the wall, and swung back and forth 
as the wind drew up the winding stairs from the 
dungeons below. I pulled it aside, and thrusting 
my head into the dark passage, almost fancied that 
I could hear the tramp of Darnley and his ruffian 
accomplices coming up to do the bloody deed. A 
dark stain is on the floor, which the lassie who 
exhibits the apartment roundly asserts is the blood 
of the murdered man. It is a pleasant delusion, and 
a true antiquarian always believes the fictions of 
guides and cicerones — Shakspeare’s chair, the 
wood of the true cross and all. 

The largest apartment in the palace is the picture 
gallery, which extends one hundred and fifty feet. 
Upon the walls of this room are suspended the pic- 
tures of one hundred Scotch kings in a style of art 
truly barbarous. They appear to be mostly by the 
same hand, “painted either from imagination, or 
porters hired to sit for the purpose /” In the olden 
time many a scene of courtly gaiety has enlivened 
this gloomy hall. Here the manly form of Darnley 
led down the dance; here the dashing young Pre- 
tender received the loyal caresses of the flaxen- 
haired daughters of “auld Scotland,” and here 
poor Mary lived her short, bright day of unrivalled 
beauty. Farewell to thee, old Ilolyrood! — the 
asylum of many a royal outcast who had not else- 
where a place to lay his head! 
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NEW RECEIPTS FOR PASTE OR CEMENT. 


bz Ml a a be hue. 


Perpetual Paste .**- Bay at a druggist* s half an 
ounce of the best gum tragacantli, and a small por- 
tion of corrosive sublimate, scarcely lire sue of a 
grain of Indian com. They will cost but a few 
cents. Pick, out carefully all the impurities of the 
gum, and make it as clean as you can not to waste 
too much of it. Pulverize the bit of corrosive sub- 
limate, by pressing hard on the paper that contains 
it. Put both articles into a wide- mo at bed glass, or 
white ware vessel, that has a dose fitting cover, 
and will hold somewhat more than a pint. A small 
sweet- meat jar (made perfectly clean) will do very 
well. Pour on the gum and the sublimate, a pint 
(not more) of dear cold soft water. Cover the jar 
closely, and let it rest two or three days, till the 
gum has entirely dissolved and looks like thick- 
boiled starch. Take care never to stir it, lest you 
should disturb what sediment there is about it, and 
which, if let alone, will sink to the bottom and 
always remain there. The corrosive sublimate 
will prevent this paste from spoiling; and, if kept 
covered and In a cool dark place, it will continue 
good for many months, or even for two or three 
years; and will be found always convenient for use 
whenever a cement is wanted for paper, pasteboard, 
or things of that description — precluding the neces-^ 
sity of boiling fresh flour paste every time. 

By putting some of it into a small tin box with 
a tight cover, and tying the box up closely in strong 
paper, you may carry it with you when travelling, 
to be ready in case you should chance to require 
paste for any unexpected purpose. 

Spread it smoothly and thinly on the paper With 
a brush, (which must afterwards be washed directly,) 


or with your finger, if the space is very small. We 
know, hj experience, that lor common use there is 
no paste better or more convenient than this. 

Keep it carefully out of the reach of children, as 
the corrosive sublimate renders it poisonous if swal- 
lowed. 

Gum Arabic Paste .—' Take a common sized tea- 
cup of cold soft water, and dissolve in it a large 
tea- spoonful of the best and clearest powdered gum 
arabie. When the gum is entirely inched, siir in, 
by degrees, a table -spoonful of fine wheat flour, 
carefully pressing out all the lumps, and making it 
as smooth as possible. Keep it well covered, and 
in a cool place. If, after a few days, it should ap- 
pear spotted or mouldy on the top, remove the sur- 
face, and the paste beneath will still be fit for use. 
This is a good cement for artificial flowers, and 
ornamental paste -board work. 

Cement for Jars and Bottles .— According to the 
quantity of cement required, take one-third bees- 
wax and two- thirds rosin. Pound the rosin very 
fine, and then put it. with the bees- wax into any 
saucepan or skillet suited to the purpose, and set it 
over the fire to melt. When it becomes quite 
liquid, take it off the fire, and stir in some finely* 
powdered brick- dust, till the mixture becomes as 
thick as melted sealing-wax. Then plaster it warm 
round the covers of your preserve or pickle jars. 
If you use it for bottles, first cork them tightly, and 
then dip their tops Into the cement. It will dry in 
a few minutes. This cement is very strong and 
very cheap, and particularly useful for articles that 
arc to be carried to sea. 


USEFUL HINTS. 
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By MI SB BE SUB. 


The odour of a cologne bottle or any other scented 
liquid may be pm vented from escaping by keeping 
the cork and the neck of the bottle covered with 
the finger end or thumb of an old kid glove, cut off 
for the purpose at a suitable length and breadth, and 
stretched or drawn down closely and tightly. This 
is more convenient than the usual leather covers 
that, must be untied and tied again whenever the 
bottle is opened. 

When a glass stopper sticks fast, (as is frequently 
the case,) and Is found difficult to takeout, hold the 
bottle in your left hand, and strike the stopper aide- 
ways and hard with the edge of your open right 
hand. A few of these strokes will generally loosen 
it; but if it still continues immovable, grease It with 
a little sweet oil, and lay the bottle near the fire 


with the stopper towards the heat. 

In cutting open the leaves of a new hook, keep 
your left hand pressed firmly on the open page 
while you use the paper knife with your right. 
This will prevent the edges of the leaves from cut- 
? ting rough and jagged. Cut open the tops of the 
•; leaves before you run the knife up the side edges. 

\ The beet way of writing your name in a book is 
on the inside of (he cover. The fly-leaves may 
: be torn out, and if written on a corner of the title* 
' page, that corner may be snipped off, if the book 
: falls into the hands of a dishonest person. The 
\ neatest manner of putting your name in a book, is 
to write it on a small square or oval of fine white 
\ paper, and then to paste it with gum tragacanth 
; paste inside the cover. 
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I would not now recall the past, 

Nor ask of thee the boon ; 

I would not 3 o oppress the hearty 
Could memory fade so soon, 
lu other lands I've wander'd far, 

On me bright eyes have shone ; 

But distance never added aught 
But lustre to thine own. 

Then wake that long neglected lay, 
The cherished of an earlier day. 


The farther from my native land, 

And thy bright smiles Pvo strayed, 
The farther from all that was dear, 
l 5 ve laid my weary head. 

Nor distance nor the busy world, 

With all its alluring ways, 

Could chase fond memory from my sight, 
Of those and other days. 

Then wake that long neglected lay. 
The cherished of an earlier day. 


EDITORS* TABLE. 


“Tritf everlasting stars shine nut when the horizon be- 
comes dark enough,” says Carlisle— thus strikingly ex- 
emplifying the hope which n springs eternal” in every 
“human breast,” 

As this beautiful mouth leaves little for the heart to 
desire, — if we only have health to enjoy the riches of 
nafure, — in the outward world, what if, fdra few moments, 
we look away from ourselves and devote our sympathies 
to those of our own sex^ where tho darkness seems to have 
extinguished even tho stars. 

Have you over road a book — “The Education of Mo- 
th ersl v * Wo are not intend! ng to ana I y 3 e or ex pi ai n th is 
work; it is within the reach of every family who reads 
our periodical, and tve have already commended it to 
their notice But as we fear that far the larger part of 
our “fifty thousand” friends have not yet enjoyed the 
instructive lessons of tho French sav&n, we will give a 

* Translated from the French of L. Aiin£-3TaHin, and 
published by Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


picture or two of his sketching, to take the place this 
month of the “obsolete fashions.” 

“ The great misfortune of our villages,” Fays this be- 
nevolent author, “is the degradation of the women 
through tho labours which belong to men. You see the 
women bowed to tho earth, as labourers) or laden with 
enormous weights, like beasts of burden. There aro 
districts in France, where they are harnessed to carl a 
with the ox and aes. From that lime theirs kin becomes 
shrivelled, their complexions like coal, their features 
coarse and homely, and they fall into a premature de- 
crepitude more hideous than old age. 

“If asked for examples of these things, we will cite 
whole provinces, tho richest as well as the poorest of 
France— Per igord, where the women live in a state of 
filth and abjoctness which reacts on the whole family; 
Picardy and Limousin, whore, degraded to the lowest 
rank, and as of an inferior rate, wives serve their hus- 
bands at table without oven daring to take a place at his 
side; Brescia, where they are mere labourers, mere beasts 
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of burden; and Lower Brittany, where husband and wife 
and children* reduced to a slate almost savage* live all* 
pell-mell, i n the same filthy chamber* and eat black bread 
in the same trough with their sheep and hogs. Every- 
where is the degradation of the woman a gyre proof of the 
brutish ness of the man, and everywhere is the brutish- 
ness of the man a necessary consequence and reaction 
from the degradation of the woman," 

These are shocking pictures* yet Bad as they are* the 
good A im£- Martin sees a star or two which may rise and 
shed 1 ustre on the dark ness. He says — 

“ Two modes of amelioration offer themselves— -the first 
is to establish a primary institution, sufficiently large* for 
young girls, where they may learn how to direct tho in- 
terior economy of a house, and thus hereafter be them- 
selves qualified to instruct their own daughters in the 
same. The second method, a necessary sequel of the 
first, consists in restoring to the women of the village the 
natural occupations of their sex, and freeing them from 
the drudgery of out, door labour.” 

He says truly— 4 ' Never will instruction take deep root 
and spread in the rural districts, if It does not reach the 
children through their mothers, and the men through 
their wives. The public teacher is but a dry instrument 
that teaches the alphabet; the mother of the family is 
afmoral powoi, which fertilizes the mind, while at the 
same time it Opens the heart to love and the soul to 
i charity.” 

No wonder that this philanthropist, oppressed with the 
picture of brutal ignorance and dark wretchedness which 
the contemplation of the degradation of woman in his 
own beautiful France had brought before his mind’s eye, 
should exclaim, while dwelling on the blessings which 
education, freedom, and the elevated position of woman 
had wrought in our United Slates — 

H Qhl spectacle never before viewed by mortal eyes!— 
this young America was free at her birth! She is born 
with liberty* tolerance and i nielli gen cel 
“ America is the star which brightens the darkness of 
Europe; and the education of women the light which 
promises civilization to mankind.” 

The hope which fancy draws from the contemplation 
of nature is more in accordance with the German mode 
of philosophizing. Jean Paul Richter has breathed forth 
a similar strain of hope for man, belief in the ameliora- 
tion of the human destiny, and faith in progressive im- 
provement* as Aimd- Martin. The little fragment we shall 
give is entitled “ The Changing Aurora,” and has never, 
we believe* been before translated into English. It is a 
relief* after the appalling sketches of real sufferings 
which the practical philosopher has given, to turn to the 
soft* shadowy paintings of the poetical mind, seeking 
relief from the sad shadows resting on the human lot by 
delineating the beautiful changes in the morning sky. 
But Eiope is the lesson both would teach, the lesson we 
would inculcate. 

“ When matt saw for the first lime the glowing morning 
redness in the heavens, he took it for the sun, and cried 
out to it— ‘ Hail to thee, Phtcbus* with roses heaped on 
thy far shining chariot I* But soon the god-like sun came 


from the grove of roses* and the early rose leaves of Au- 
rora fell to the ground before the strong light of day, 

“ Lo! at evening, when Apollo guides Ilia chariot under 
the ocean waves* ami nothing is seen in heaven but Au- 
rora with her chariot filled with roses, then man returned 
lo his error of the morning* and said— ‘I know thee, beau- 
teous spring of heaven; thou only icadest theEun upward, 
but thou art not he!* And he hoped to see the sun, and 
look the evening star for the morning star, and tho eve- 
ning wind for morning air. 

“ But he hoped in vain. The star of love mounted not 
higher, but sank from cloud lo cloud. The rosy chariot 
showed above the ocean only a few pale buds, and was 
led behind the earth, wading deeply and sinking down 
towards the cold midnight. ‘Now I know thee, robber 
of the dead,’* said man; ‘ thou dr i vest before thee Phe- 
bus, the lovtdy youth, thro ugh the sea, and through Orcus” 
and tired and dejected he closed his darkened eyes. 

‘‘Awake* double dreamer, and look at the blooming 
morning-heaven, and Aurora again coining through the 
broad fields of roses; and the ever young Apollo walks 
up behind her, Isis hand full of morning light. 

44 And awake Lhpb also, deeper dreamer; thou who seest 
tho Aurora of man’s history iu the west, and b eh oldest 
the evening redness as morning redness, and awaitest 
the rising of the sun, and then despaircst while he is 
drawn veiled towards the north! Awake; for ho comes 
again in the east, and every time to a longer day,” 

* The ancients ascribed the death of young people to 
Aurora's carrying them away. 


XOTE TO QTJR CORRESPONDENTS, 

We have not been able to make much progress in un- 
rolling MSS. during the past month; and many* we fear, 
will be disappointed, because the article which each 
looks to see is not mentioned here. But there is an end 
to all things, says the proverb, so we hope some time in 
find the end of our task, though the constant addition to 
our slock of communications is somewhat discouraging. 
We find the following worthy a place In the- “ Book” — 
"Mohudnock, and Moonlight, ' } “ The Mother's Good- 
Bye,” 4 ‘ The Night Storm,” “Honours to the Bead” 
“Talc of the Rose Tree” “ The Moon,” (from the Ger- 
man of it ic! iter*) and “Household Gods” 

A poem entitled “The Sea f wo had partly in type 
when wo found it had been published in another maga- 
zine. 

We must decline “Tho Banished Son,” “Genius,” “A 
Birth-Day Retrospect,” “A Dream*” “Names,” “Lines,” 
“Moonlight M usings,” “The Jtlkdian Harp,” “Sung,” 
“ The Scene,” &c. The writer of Lhese two last has 
evidently had some glimpses of the glories of 41 poesy 
divine,” but he has not yet been blessed with tho “open 
vision,” We would remind him of his own interroga- 
tory— 

“ To live — what is ill ft is not to spend 
A life-time wooing visionary fame,” 




EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 


One of the most original and amusing works of the 
season is “Major Jones's Court ship.” It is a bro- 
chure published in the cheap form by Messrs. Carey & 
Hart; but it is in 12mb. form, on good paper, and richly 
embellished with beautiful engravings from the original 
drawings of Darley. Major Jonea is a Georgia planter, 
who gives his own remarkable adventures and experi- 
ences somewhat in the style of Major Downing. He is 
not a whit inferior lo the Major or to Sam Slick in origi- 
nal, quaint humour, and hia dialect is the Doric of the 


South, broad, racy and provincial. In the pleasing 
quality of naivete, Major Jones surpasses all hrs prede- 
cessors. Barley’s illustrations are full of humour, with- 
out “overstepping the modesty of nature.” 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have received Mr. Parker’s new 
text book* called “Aids to English Compositional n work 
which cannot fail to be useful* as it is- wholly practical, 
and suited to all classes of learners. Messrs. Carey Sc 
Hart have just published a now and revised edition of 
“ Tanner's Universal Atlasf with seventy-two coloured 
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maps, on a very large scale. Mr. Tanner is one of the 
most learned ami accomplished geographers in the world. 
His maps are unquestionable authority, and this new 
edition with the recent corrections, is of course the best 
general atlas extant. 

Messrs. Lindsay & Blakislou have sent us a copy of 
the “New Spirit of the Age,” edited by R. H. Horne. It 
consists of cursory notices of the leading British writers 
of the present time, written in a vein of semi-lranscend- 
entalisin. Its main object appears to be to puff some of 
the minnows among the London scribblers into levi- 
athans, because they happen to belong to the same coterie 
with the author. It is not by any means a new thing for 
the small fry of a small clique to suppose that their spirit 
is the spirit of the age. Such worthies meet together in 
their metropolitan garret, and lay out the intellectual 
map of the world with as much gravity as a knot of small 
politicians in a country town settle the affairs of the 
nation, while “news much older titan their ale goes 
round.” 

Messrs Harper & Brothers continue the publication of 
li M Culloch's Gazetteer,” “Milman J s Gibbon's Rome,” 
“ Neal’s History of the Puritans,” and thoir splendid 
“ Pictorial Bible.” They have also recently published 
in a neat IStno. form, 41 The Young Sailor, a Narrative 
founded on Fact,” by Mrs. Mary S. B. Dana. This is a 
first rate story for young people, full of incident and 
strong character; and what is of more vital importance, 
conveying a striking moral in a forcible and impressive 
style. 

Theological literature continues to flourish. The Har- 
per's have gone into it with Dr. Malan s “Inquiry,” the 
most remarkable book of recent limes on the Roman 
Catholic question. It will probably become as popular 
as Daubig tie’s History of the Reformation. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, and George 
S. Appleton, Philadelphia, have recently published “Dr. 
Ogilby's Catholic Church in England and America, 
in three Lectures — l. The Church in England and 
America, Apostolic and Catholic; II. The Causes of the 
English Reformation; III. Its Character and Results.” 
This is an American work, and is dedicated to Bishop 
Doane. Of course its doctrine is what people call High 
Church Episcopalian. We can hardly be expected to 
comment on its character and tendency; but we cannot 
refrain from saying a good word for iis magnificent paper 
and print, and the whole style of its mechanical exe- 
cution. 

Some time since, Mr. R. G. Berford sent us a pamphlet 
novel, entitled the “ Butiking House,” which we have 
just read It is powerfully written, and worthy the serious 
consideration of all business people. “7 'he Lady at 
Home,” “ Destiny ; or, the Chief's Daughter,” 4 The 
Picture Gallery,” ''The Comforter.” by Miss Bremer, 
“Marion's Pilgrimage,” by Mary Howitt, <one of her 
most beautiful and touching poems,) and “The Prairie 
Bird,” by Hon. C A. Murray, have all been laid on our 
table by Mr. Berford, who appears to rejoice in a most 
abundant and attractive stock of the cheap literature of 
the day. 

“Life in the New World, or Sketches qf American 
Society,” by Seat6fleld. This series of pamphlets ap- 
pears to us to be the result of ail awkwardly contrived 
and clumsily executed hoax. They purport to be trans- 
lations from the German, without the least approximation 
to the German tone of thought; and after being puffed in 
advance of publication in the most extravagant manner, 
for strength of conception and intenseness of interest, 
they turn out, upon reading, to be the most dull, stupid, 
impertinent and intolerable trash which has come before 
the public si nee the chapters of Martin Chuzzlewit which 
refer to America. These last must be pronounced un- 
rivalled in these remarkable qualities. 

Messrs. Harpers have published “ Observations in 
Europe, principally in France and Great Britain,” by 
John P. Durbin, D. D., President of Dickenson College. 
This work, which is the precursor of the Doctor’s long- 
expected work on the East, will be received with a warm 
welcome by the reading world. Its animated style, fresh 


: feeling, accurate observation, and sturdy Americanism, 
form elements of extended popularity. The embellish- 
] meuts aro on steel, numerous, and well executed. 

Mr. R. G. Berford has received a supply o( “ Chats - 
worth,” by the renowned author of “ Tremaine.” it is 
published by the Harpers as a part of their Library of 
Select Novels. He bus also the last numbers of McCul- 
, loch’s Gazetteer, the Book of the Navy, and the pictorial 
t edition of Dickens’s Christmas Carol, just published, with 

( coloured plates, by Messrs. Carey & Hart. 

The same publishers have issued a new edition of Miss 
Leslie’s celebrated “Cookery Book,” witli fifty additional 
pages of new receipts. All the world is acquainted with 
? the merits of this highly popular and useful book. 

; Messrs. Carey & Hart continue the publication of their 
splendid “Family Bible, itith the united commentaries 
of Patrick, Lowlh and Whitby.” Messrs. Carey & Hart 
have issued a new edition of Miss Leslie’s admirable ; 
; “House Book,” so much prized as being a perfect trea- 
sury of receipts for all articles and processes used in \ 
> housekeeping. < 

\ “Poems, by Caroline F. Orne.” This collection com- } 
I prises three poems of considerable length- “Sweet Au- } 
' burn,” “Mount Auburn,”’ and “The Lady Arabella^’ < 
together with a number of miscellaneous pieces. In our < 
1 opinion, these poems are far above the common standard, } 
and “The Removal of Napoleon’s Remains” is one of < 
the finest modern pieces we have read. “Sweet Auburn” «< 
and “Mount Auburn,” two beautiful poems of nearly \ 
one thousand lines each, will be read with interest by \ 
those who have planted the willow over some dear friend { 
in this fair garden of death. Carey Hart have the ] 
i work. 

“Poems, by Frances Ann Butler.” A collection of J 
■ short poems by Mrs. Butler, belter known, perhaps, as. \ 
Fanny Kemble. On the first page, speaking of stars, we J 
> have — < 

“Save yon eternal eyes that now shine forth, 

Winking the slumberer’s destinies.” ! 

> Such an anti-pootical expression, occurring on thtf first j 
i page, had almost imbued us with opinions prejudicial to ; 

the pieces that follow; but our respect for the talented ; 
; author induced us to examine further, and we were de- ! 

lighted at finding both beauty and originality. “The ! 
\ Red Indian” is a beautiful little poem. Its title, however, ; 

is a misnomer, and as hero applied, Red Indian, has no ; 
\ meaning whatever. “The Lament for Israel” is the I 
j conception and execution of a poetical inind. In fact, 

; all thbse pieces bear evidence of a rich poetical fancy, j 
One fault wo discover which Mrs. Butler possesses in ; 
, common with most of our modern poeis. In striving at ; 

originality, new words are coined and old ones tortured 
■ toexpress almostany meaning underthesun. Originality 
< is not always poetry. 

Mr. Henry G. Langley, of New York, has just pub- 
> lished the “ Poetical Works qf Winthrop Muckworth 
Praed ,” now first collected by Rufus VV. Griswold. This 
- is a first rate book. Praed was one of the most elegant 
; and highly imaginative poets of Britain. With talents 
< enough to make a dozen writers of average quality, he 
\ was so careless of his literary fame as to throw off every 
\ composition in some fugitive form, leaving to the industry 
| of a foreign critic the task of gathering up these diamonds 
| and rubies, and other precious gems, and forming them 
\ into a crown of glory to shine in a foreign land. 

Mr James Langley, of New York, has just published 
“The Irish Girl, and other Poems,” by Sarah Ellis, au- 
\ thor of “ Women of England,” Ac., with a portrait of the 
; author. Every thing from the pen of Mrs. Ellis claims 
[ attention. These poems, without any pretension tu high 
| imaginative power or lyric fire, post-ess the charms of 
< melody, fine feeling, and good taste. The poems are all 
short, embracing a very extensive range of subjects, and 

! all of them which we have found lime to read, of ait in- 
teresting character. Some of them are very touching, 
while the decidedly religious cast of others will give 
> them peculiar value in the domestic circle. The same 
» publisher Bends us a copy of “ The Brother and Sister, 
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and' other Talcs'? by Mm. Ellin, an excellent collection 
for young people, published in an elegant form, and illus- 
trated with the author's portrait on stool. Mr. Langley 
has also published some half a do Ben Hand Books, dude 
up in beautiful style for popular use. We have only 
space for their titles. They are the 41 Hand Book of Ba- 
guette,” " Hand Book of Cookery,” ” Band Book of 
Dreams,” “GentUnien’s Letter-Writer “j Ladies* Let- 
ter- Writer and “Tht Poetry and Sentiment of Flow- 
ers” Whoever would learn how to behave in company, 
coolf, dream, write loiters, or carry nn a correspondence, 
Oriental fashion, with bouquets, can how do it at the least 
possible expense by purchasing these six hand books. 

“Parley's Cabinet Library,” published by John Allen, 
New York, promises to bo a most valuable work for 
families. The reputation of Peter Parley is so well 
established, that we need only record, his name connected 
w itfi a pub Meat Ion to i usu re it po pul aril y . B ut the pi a n 
of this Library, and the manner in which it has boon got 
up, entitle it to particular favour. It is none of ihe brown 
paper and invisible type productions. The beauty of 
the whole arrangement is complete* and we can commend 
it as a work pleasant to redd as well as usefu l to be read. 
#We have received several very excellent books for 
Sabbath Schools, Bible Classes, and families, prepared 
by the Rev. Baron Stow, namely— ‘‘TAe Question Book 
of Christian Doctrine,” “ Self-Examination, or Plain 
Questions for Professors of Religion,” and “ Daily 
Manna,” all published by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Boston. 

J. G. Osbourn, of No. 1L2 South Third Street, has sent 
us scum* pretty music —" “Beautiful Venice ,” a ballad, by 
J. P, Knight, “The Merry Sleigh Bells” by B. S. Bar- 
clay, “Henry Clay's Grand March by J. E. Conner, 
i'Ohf Lady , Sing again that Song,” by W, Harper, Jr., 
and “Dandy Jim” and il G/ii Dan Tucker Cotillions.” 
AH these are got up in Osbourn’s superior manner. Our 
lady readers should give him a call. They will find 
every variety of music at his establishment. 

Mr. Dobson has sent us No* 5 of a ''Select Collection 
of Original Scottish Airs for the Voice,” with sympho- 
nies and accompaniments. This is certainly the best 
collection that we have ever seen, and Mr. D. deserves 
great credit fur the style In which he lias produced, it. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS, 

Fig. 1.— A dress of figured Balzarine; the body is full, 
fitting square across the bust; the waist is long, rounded 
from the side seams, and finished by a simple cording; 
the sleeves are straight, and wide towards the bottom; 
they come but a little way below the elbow, and are 
finished by a row of narrow work. The skirt is very 
long and full; it is trimmed with two very deep volants 
set on full, each being edged with a row of very beautiful 
work or lace. C hemisette uf fine French cambric, made 
full, and rows of insertion at equal distances, finished 
round the throat by a ruche of net. Capote of white crape, 
the form rather open; the crown is largo, the curtain deep; 
the capote is edged with a full ruche of crape; I ha interior 
is without flowers, the head being disposed in large ring- 
lets; the exterior is ornamented with a magnificent bunch 
of (lowers placed on the right side of the crown. 

Fig. 2.— Dress of rich brocaded silk, striped, green, and 
violet; the body is tight; the waist without point and 
corded; sleeves straight and wide from the elbow; tinder 
sleeve of cambric, full and confined at equal distances 
by bands of very narrow work, finished at the wrist by 
ruffles of work or lace; the skirt la very full, and has two 
broad flounces. Pelerine of beautiful lace, ends pointed, 
l rimmed with brbad lace and disposed to fall over the 
sleeve; it is carelessly tied in the centre of the bust* 
Bonnet of pale pink tulle, covered with rich lace; form 
lather long, and rounded at the ears; the curtain deep, 
having in the centre a pink and while gauze ribbon; the 
flowers composing the trimming of the exterior are large, 
and inter mingled by leaves of the most beautiful green; 
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they are placed on the left side; Ike interior of the brim 
is ornamented with corresponding flowers. 

Fig. 3. — Fashion of 17*4— copied from an old magazine* 
in o u r possess] on. W hat a mark ed d i fiferenc e no w . But 
query— wil t we not get buck to these old fash i nsl Cer- 
tainly some of our ladies appear to be aiming at that 
point. Not to the figure now before us, but to other mon- 
strosities of former times. 

Fig. 4.— Wilke muslin dress; two skirts; the bodice 
plain; neck furnished with a cape and edging; sleeves 
to come to the elbow; under sleeves made with puffs and 
inserting: thin bonnet, very open on the fac£, and trim- 
med with flowers. 


We copy the following tribute to our lamented friend 
Professor Sanderson, fro in the Inquirer and Courier of this 
city. 

“Are Sketch ,— One of [he best sketches that 

we have read for along time is published in ihe Lady's 
Book for June* It Is entitled f The English Kitchen,’ 
and was written by the late Professor John Sanderson. 
Charles Lamb never wrote any tiling superior in his 
palmiest days. Et is, indeed, admirable; and had the 
author never written anything pise, this single sketch 
would have won for him high reputation. We intend to 
copy it into our first page hi the course of a day nr two.” 

One of the most eloquent writers of the day, in a letter 
just received from him, says— 

“ How admirable a paper is that by Sand ergon I— how 
teeming with genuine wh and humour! His loss lu the 
literal ure ofLhe country 1 is indeed great.” 

The Saturday Museum thus notices Godey’s Magazine 
and Lady’s Book— 

“ Among the excellent contributions to the June num- 
ber ia one by the late Fftrffefffor Sanderson, entitled ‘ The 
English Kitchen, 1 which we shall copy into ihe next 
number of the Museum. The engravings are good speci- 
mens of tho art aa applied to magazine illustration.” 

Bngli&h publications — their neglect and praise . — Wo 
have of late noted several of Mr, Arthur’s, one of Mrs, 
Embury's, and one of Miss Leslie's artic les, copied from 
our magazine into English publications. Some little 
credit ought at least be given to us for these productions* 
Chambers’ Edi nburgh Journal and the Ladies’ World of 
Fash ions are among the o Sending parties* While we 
utter cum pi aims, we must at tho same time give credit. 
A late Loudon paper, in noticing Godey’s Magazine, say e 
that (l it is just such a work as we want for the ladies of 
this country. While the wants of the gentlemen are 
most admirably catered for, the ladies are neglected. It 
is conducted with admirable skill, and is most ably edited , 
If Mr. Godey would establish a magazine of Lhis kind on 
our side of the water, we would insure him abundant 
success.” 


Hscclusive Writers . — Wo have had several applica- 
tions lately to write Fur us exclusively. We now say to 
one and all, that we do not wish to make any such ar- 
rangements; and our reason wc think is a good one. Let 
the field be open to all. H i$ impossible for a writer to 
vary from month to month, from year to year, to please 
the patrons of a particular work. The better plan is to 
write for different publications. And again, if a writer of 
any celebrity should make an exclusive arrangement 
with us, and continue with us for a year or more, it is not 
in nature to suppose that he can possibly make an ar- 
rangement with another magazine, when his freshness 
has been exhausted upon another. Again we say, we are 
averse to any exclusive arrangements. 

“Not Invited f by W. H. Ellis, ”77x6 Farmer's Boy,” 
from an original picture by Chapman, engraved by 
Tucker, “ The Surprise,” a mezzotint by Grogs, and a 
Shakvpearean subject, exquisitely engraved, are now in 
the printer's hands. Our future numbers will contain 
“Gems of Ast,” 
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THE MILL BOY. 

[See Plate.) 


As a delineation of rural life this engraving is 
perfect. The brook, the bridge, the farm-house, 
are all so palpably identical with real scenes, that 
we fed sure the boy must be a portrait. And there 
is the old white horse, stepping so leisurely over 
the rude planks, as though he said to himself— 
“This is a nice cool place, and my young master 
may have time to look about him and enjoy his 


fancies.” And there is a deep, sweet thoughtful- 
ness, a beauty of soul beaming forth from the face 
of the beautiful boy, which reminds us of what 
Burns might have been when he wag a ploughboy* 
No doubt this “Mill Boy” may also become a 
poet, if, when he is a man, he does not devote him- 
self to politics. In that case, will he become Pre- 
sident of these United States! Quien $ abet 


— 

THE FIRE-FLIES. 

BY MISS HANNAH V. GOULD. 


When the damp and shadowy eve 
Drops her veil on bower and green, 
We our secret covert $ leave, 

S park I i ng ou 1 1 n al 1 oa r sheen, ^ 

We, the Fire-Flies, speed as through 
Silence, darkness, air and dew, 

With a lamp at either wing, 

Where we list the light to fling. 

Plants, that when the sun was high, 
Screened us from his burning powers, 
We, in turn, with light supply— 

Little meteoric showers! 

On the tendrils, buds, and stems, 

We shine forth, their living gems; 
Never set, and never cold, 

Like the heavy stone and gold. 

TOL, XI ix,— 5 


Bound the viol el’s languid eye 
Do our shining wing Sets play ; 

While its tear, we may not dry, 

Softly we Can brush away ! 

We illume the purple bell, 

Kosy cup, and snow-white cell ; 

Count I ess leaves and grassy blades, 

Make we brighter for the shades. 

But, we crown our darling flower 
In the honeysuckle-bloom, 

Sweetest in the darkling hour— 

Breathing spice through dam pa and gloom. 
And, if understood by up, 

Human speech, it whispered thus: 
fi So from one tme heart will flow 
Balm, when thousands shun our wo !" 
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WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. 

(fifes Plate ) 

This unique sketch represents a scene which ; clothing, seemed to forbid ell aggressive operations 
must thrill every American bosom. It was the •; on the part of the Americans. The British troops 
turning point of the war of our Revolution. Public •. were numerous, strongly posted, flushed with sue- 
distress was at its height, the people nearly dis- ; cess, revelling in abundance, and sure of ultimate 
couraged, the army reduced to a few thousands, \ victory. Rut Washington crossed the Delaware, 
the term of whose services would soon expire; the : followed by the soldiers of freedom, and from that 
season of the year, combined with the sufferings of hour the star of our country's glory has been in 
the soldiers from hunger and want of necessary ? the ascendant. 




THE LIGHT GUITAR. 

BY MBS. 8. J. MALE. 

{See Plate .} 


How many tones of melody are floating on the air, 

Waking the bouI to thoughtful ness, to pleasure, or to 
prayer! — 

—The deep, low baas of thunder, and ^he anthem swell 
of seas, 

— 1 The summer’s sofLion’d wind-harp, that woas the 
sighing breeze, 

—The flute-like trill of joyous birds that greet the morn* 
lag sky, 

And child hood’s gladsome laugh and song, that breathe 
of angels nigh ; 

—The solemn organ’s heavenward swell, that shakes the 
sounding aisles; 

— Tlie 11 Light Guitar,” that cheers and molts, like lover’s 
tears and smiles ; 

But there’s one melody more sweet, one music-tone more 
dear, 

’Tis the whisper of the lover, in the loving maiden’s ear. 


Seven long, long years are passed away, and he hath gold 
and fame, 

Anil she— the tranquil blessedness which duties done 
may claim; 

*Tis true, at times, a shade of care across her brow would 
steal, 

< As though her heart were struggling with aome grief she 
must conceal, 

| But heaven’s bright peace was in her eye, her smile so 
mild and sweet, 

t Thai crowds of suitors fain would come to worship at her 
feet; 

5 Still she, with maiden dignity, repelled each forward 

• token. 

Her kind regards were ever free, but love must not bo 
spoken ; 

And so her spring of life had passed, like morning calm 
and clear, 

As though the angels whispered “peace” in that pure 
maiden’s oar. 


The summer flowers were op’ning fair, as every year they 
blow, 

—Oh, would that withered human hopes such blossoming \ Seven long, long years are pass’d aw T ay, since she with 


might know— 


Edward strayed. 


When gentle Ellen, orphan’d long, and doomed to early \ And here, beneath these very trees, the “light Guitar” 

he played! 

With her young sisters, wandered forth earth’s melodies j —And now a wandering minstrel hired to teach his gen- 


to share; 


tie art, 


Her sisters, ay, what wealth of love her heart had pour’d ? Entranced her lovely sisters held, but could not move her 


on them, 

Like early rose that drooping shields the buds beneath 
its stem I 


heart; * 

-He changed the air— ah! now she fuels the tears, un- 
bidden, spring; 


Nor though her Edward pray’d and kneel’d would she $ What moves her thus 1— It is the song ih a L Edward lov’d 


her charge resign ; 


to singl 


;i Aly dying mother gave them me, her office now is £ Her cheek is pale, her bosom swel la with love, and grief, 


mine]” 


and pride; 


And so the jealous lover deem’d that he could not be \ Ha! list! a step — a voice — she turns:— ’Tls Edward by 


dear, 


her side I— 


And breathed !< farewell for ever!” in that loving maid- ; No melody of earth or art e’er rung so sweet and clear, 
en’s ear. I As her repentant Lover’s vow in that fond Maiden’s ear, 
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NO. II 

BY MISS LESLIE. 


It was not till after the lapse of a fortnight, that 
the same ladies again found themselves assembled 
at their work, round the centre-table of Mrs. Way- 
land. They had soon an addition to their number 
in the person of Mrs. Martlet, a young new- married 
lady from the eastern section of the union. 

Morva Linwood had been brought up (or rather 
permitted to bring herself up) by an over-indulgent 
stepmother, who having no children of her own, 
became extravagantly fond of the daughter and the 
three sons of her husband’s former marriage. Mrs. 
Linwood concentrated all her pride and pleasure 
in making these children happy, comfortable, cheer- 
ful, rosy, and above all, fat. And fat they certainly 
were as long as their childhood continued, but like 
most young people, they grew slender as they got 
into their teens. Mr. Linwood’s business com- 
pelled him to pass much of his time from home, 
and when he returned after a long absence, he was 
so delighted always to see his children in good 
health and spirits, and overflowing with afiection 
for himself and their phenomenon of stepmothers, 
that he could not find it in his heart to check their 
felicity by tightening the rein which his wife per- 
mitted to lie so loosely on their hecks. Moreover, 
though they all did as they pleased, they did no- 
thing that indicated any incipient vice; and their 
follies w r ere those of early youth and vivid imagi- 
nation, as yet unsobered by experience and reason. 

The chief enjoyment of Morva Linw’ood was in 
books. From her fifth year she read without any 
restriction as to either quantity or quality. She 
soon ceased to take interest in such works as are 
generally written for little girU and boys, particu- 
larly when the language w’as adapted to the low 
standard at which the comprehension of children is 
usually rated. Dr. Johnson was half right in saying 
that babies do not like baby stories. He would 
have been whole right had he averred that the 
waywardness of human nature soon begins to show 
itself in the fact that children are far better pleased 
wdth tales of bad boys and naughty girls, than w r ith 
stories of good ones. We knew a little urchin 
(now a very excellent young man) who could only 
be bribed to listen to w r hat he called a good- boy 
story by the promise of rewarding him afterw'ards 
with two bad- boy stories. 

To return to Morva Linw f ood. Before she had 
attained her fourteenth year, she could quote from 
every book in her father’s library, though a large 
portion of them belonged to the class now denomi- 
nated “the old authors.” Her most delightful 


I hours were spent in this quiet and secluded apart- > 

I ment — reclining in a high-backed w'cll- padded arm- < 
chair, near an open w'indow in summer, and by a < 
good fire in winter; attired in the untrammelled \ 
j ease of a loose wrapper; her hair tucked behind S 
her ears because curls might fall over her eyes and \ 
be troublesoihe ; her feet luxuriating in those soft- < 
est of all shoes, a pair of Indian moccasins, and i 
resting ‘•on a broad well-cushioned footstool — not < 

: forgetting on the table beside her a basket of cakes { 

■ or fruit to nibble at as she read, and a pitcher of $ 
water and a glass. “Dear child” — said her para- | 
gon stepmother — “when she is happy and comfort- ^ 

\ able in the library, who could have the heart to call J 
: her off or disturb her. No, no— let her enjoy her- \ 

: self in her own way now she is young. Trouble \ 

| and grief will come soon enough of themselves; < 
and no doubt, like every one else, Morva will have \ 

; her share. Book knowledge is a good foundation. I 
She is smart enough, though she docs read so much; > 

I and I am very certain when she is obliged to learn 5 
other things, she will easily succeed.” 

When Morva Linwood grew up she found her- l 
self, to her great surprise, a very pretty girl; and > 
j she now felt less difficulty in emerging from \ 
j her retreat in the library. She actually went to s 
j several parties the season she “came out,” and | 
(independent of her beauty) her freshness, frankness, \ 
originality and naivete, attracted universal attention.^ £ 
On one of these occasions, she excited much interest \ 

| in Mr. Martlet, from Philadelphia, a gentleman of l 
< good appearance, good manners, good sense, and l 
in a very good and well conducted business. This > 

■ interest soon became mutual, and with the cordial f 
| approbation of her family it led the way to mar- > 
riage. Mr. Martlet brought his wife to Philadel- { 
j phia, where he had purchased a house, and furnished \ 

; it handsomely for her reception. Mr. Martlet being < 

’ a very popular man, his bride received many civili- / 

; ties from the families in which he had visited and > 

\ from those that resided in her neighbourhood. 

1 Launched into a new world, moving in a new f jj 
capacity, Morva Martlet immediately began to feel L 
j that some other knowledge than book knowledge \ 
is indispensable to the mistress of a house. It is j 
j true, the substantial foundation on which she had \ 
built her literary taste, saved her from wasting her \ 
time over what are called trash novels, and namby- j 
pamby vcrse 3 . There was no danger that, like the > 
novel-reading wife of that unhappy man who sets J 
\ forth his domestic grievances in the once popular [ 

| ditty of “The Tidy One,” Mrs. Martlet should have J 
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starched the cravat of her husband with camomile > 
tea, added his shaving-brush to the usual ingre- 
dients of a beef-steak pie, mixed brimstone for 
mustard, and put cayenne in the custard. She was 
well aware of her deficiencies, spoke of them 
frankly, regretted them sincerely, and was earnestly 
desirous of improvement, and of profiting as much 
as possible by the advice of her new friends. 

In return for the parties that had been made for i 
her, Mrs. Martlet gave one herself; two evenings 
after which, her husband being on his way to attend ; 
a public meeting, left her at Mrs. Wayland’s door; 
and she joined the ladies at the centre-table. We 
must premise that a pre-engagement had prevented 
Miss Olivant from going to Mrs. Martlet’s party. 
Mrs. Cottinger had been out of town for near a 
fortnight, and Mrs. Wayland declined every invita- 
tion to a large company. Addressing herself to ; 
these ladies, Mrs. Martlet said to them — “To speak \ 
frankly, I was both glad and sorry that you were > 
not there. Sorry that my guests could not enjoy > 
something of your society, and glad that you were > 
not there to witness the vexatious and mal-apropos \ 
things which succeeded each other all the evening. 

I know I showed my mortification too plainly. My 
dear husband tried to encourage me by saying that 
I considered all these contretemps too deeply, and 
that he was sure good would come out of the evil, 
for they would have the salutary effect of causing J 
me to guard against similar mischances another 
time. And indeed I hope it may be so. I told Mr. 
Martlet when we were first engaged, that he would 
find in his future wife, 

“ an unlesson’d girl, unschool’d, unpractis’d; 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 

But she may learn ” 

Mrs. Wayland . — And you might have added, 

“ happier than this, 

She is not form'd so dull but she can learn.” 

Mrs. Martlet . — Perhaps 1 did say that. Oh! \ 
my dear Mrs. Cottinger; if unfortunately for me 
you had not been out of town, both before and at 
the time of the party — (my first party, you know,) I j 
should at once have depended on your kindness, as 
you are so much au-fait of all sorts of useful know- 
ledge, and I would have referred myself entirely to 
your excellent counsel on every thing relating to 
this ill-starred evening. I was so grieved, Mrs. 
Wayland, when on asking advice of you, you de- \ 
sired me not to rely on any suggestions of yours, \ 
because going no longer into company, you had 
lost the routine of party-fashions. So I was glad 
to get information wherever I could. Then I re- 
gretted that whenever mamma was going to have 
company, I had always retreated to the library, 
and shut myself up there the whole day that I 
might see or know nothing of the preparations. I 
never took the trouble to ascertain by what means 
every thing was made to come out so well, without 
any annoyance or discomfort either to the guests or j 
the hostess; but certainly at mamma’s parties all ; 


seemed perfect. I wish some one would write a \ 
book on the art of giving parties. 

Mrs. Pelby. — Well— I never could go by books \ 
— so it would be of no use to me. I find no better l 
guide than my own sense. 

Miss Broohley. — But, dear Mrs. Martlet, to me \ 
your party seemed delightful. I was introduced to > 
more than twenty gentlemen, all so polite, and so > 
agreeable, and so handsome. — At least, if they \ 
were not really handsome they looked so. Per- 
haps, it was because they were so very well drest; 
their coats fitting so nicely; and such genteel waist- j 
coats; and becoming cravats; and their hair so 
handsomely fixed. I heard several other young \ 
ladies say they had never spent a more pleasant j 
evening. 

Mrs. Martlet . — I am much obliged to you and l 
the other young ladies; but I fear such was not the j 
general opinion. 

Miss Broohley . — Miss Wilgrave, and Miss Met- ] 
land, and the Miss Lonsburys, (all of whom seemed < 
experienced in parties,) remarked that the beaux j 
were first-rate. 

Mrs. Martlet . — I am very glad to hear it. And, \ 
indeed, it was fortunate for me that the excellence \ 
of the beaux should have withdrawn the attention of ] 
the young ladies from certain deficiencies in other j 
things, which I am afraid were too palpable to > 
those who take no note of beaux. 

Miss Broohley. — Oh! is it possible there are > 
such persons? j 

Miss Olivant . — But I fear, my dear Mrs. Mart- 5 
let, you permitted yourself to be annoyed by mere <; 
trifles, which in all probability were imperceptible j 
to the company. That was my own case, at the \ 
first parly I gave after being intrusted by my j 
father with the superintendence of his house. It j 
seemed to me an awful responsibility. I recollect, j 
for instance, having set my mind on having two \ 
large plum -cakes made in a form described to me > 
by a friend who had seen such things in Paris. \ 
They were to represent flower-pots with camellias j 
growing in them. 

Miss Broohley. — Oh! what a pretty idea. How j 
beautifully they must have looked? 

Miss Olivant .-*—' The design was to have them : 
baked in moulds shaped like large, deep, wide- j 
topped flower- pot 9 . Then, on being taken out of \ 
the moulds, the sides of the two cakes were to be j 
iced all over, decorated with festoons of sugar- 5 
flowers, and bordered round the edge with orna- \ 
mental candy. The tops of the cakes were to < 
remain without icing, so as to look like brown earth, j 
A deep hole was to be left in the centre, for the in- \ 
sertion of the camellias. All these directions I care- > 
fully wrote down for the confectioner; and to make \ 
assurance doubly sure, I accompanied them with a $ 
drawing representing these plum-cake flower-pots \ 
just as they were to look when finished. I ealeu- \ 
lated on their being greatly admired. But (as he > 
afterwards acknowledged) the confectioner lost the j 
paper; and being taken ill and unable to think \ 
about them himself, the new idea of the cakes was ) 






entrusted to his wife, who unluckily could not un- 
derstand it. It was late before the cakes arrived, 
and my first sight of them was on the supper- table* 
And what a sight! The tops were iced instead of 
the sides, which were left exposed and bare in their 
natural roughness and brownnesa„ J The camellias 
had been forgotten, though I had put some beautiful 
ones in water for the purpose; and in the centre 
of each top was a useless deep empty hole. 
There were the two uncommon- looking cakes, 
standing up, tall, awkward, and meaning nothing, 
looking unlike flower- pots or any thing else. I 
was far more disconcerted then than I should be 
now on a similar occasion* I felt as if every eye 
was fixed on these strange cakes; and if I observed 
persons speaking low, I thought they were making 
private comments upon them, and wondering at 
their peculiarities. I had not presence of mind to 
do the best thing that was left for me, frankly to 
explain the (ruth to one or two of the ladies near 
me, that they might, if they thought it worth while, 
circulate the explanation among the company. My 
mortification prevented me from observing that the 
guests were all so satisfactorily engaged with other 
articles of the supper, that few, if any, bestowed 
a thought upon these unfortunate attempts at 
flower- pots. Finally they were cut by my father 
and another gentleman, and on being tasted pro- 
nounced excellent* 

Mrs . Martlet. — Ah! that must have been a great 
consolation* 

Miss Olivant . — So it was. But still I thought 
that the absurd appearance of these cakes must 
have excited much surprise and many remarks; yet 
even had that really been the case, there was not 
sufficient cause for all the vexation I felt when look- 
ing at them. I took special care to apologize for my 
flower-pots to the ladies that made their calls after 
the party; and all assured me i hat they believed no 
one had uttered a single remark upon them. 

Mrs. Cottinger . — I was there, and thought every 
thing went off, (as the phrase is,) remarkably well* 

Mrs. FsVjij.— -So was I; and I merely supposed 
the confectioner’s icing bad given out before he 
carried it down the sides of the cakes. As to the 
shape, I imagined it to be a new fashion, but I did 
not think they were intended for flower-pots* 

Mrs. Martlet. — Welt, if the flower pots were 
all Miss Olivant's vexations at her first party, they 
were “ trifles light as air“ compared to mine. 
Unfortunately for me, Mrs, Needham, as soon as 
she received her invitation, came and volunteered 
her advice; and in fact, she beset me all the time L 
was preparing, and talked me into following her 
suggestions against my own judgment and inclina- 
tion. I see she is one of those officious, over* 
powering women, whose acquaintance it would be 
well to drop. Her chief object seemed to bo that 
my patty should cost my husband as little as pos- 
sible. That would have been very well bad we 
been poor people, which I hope and believe we are 
not* And if wo were* I am certain we would make 
no attempt at giving parties. 

5 * 


Mr si Cottinger* — Mrs. Needham is one of those 
too common characters that, not satisfied with 
saving all they can for themselves, are equally as- 
siduous in saving for every one else, even when 
there are no circumstances to warrant the practice 
of undue parsimony. 

Miss Brnakky, — I despise all meanness, and 
mean people* 

Mrs * Martlet. — So do I; and yet upon this occa- 
sion I have foolishly sufic red myself to be influenced 
by Mrs. Needham* But I hod my punishment, 
as you shall hear. Commencer par h commence- 
ment; 1 had intended that all the requisites for this 
entertainment should be furnished by one of the 
principal confectioners in this city of good things, 
abounding as it does in Excellent artists who pursue 
that profession, and excellent materials for them to 
work with. But Mrs* Needham feezed me into 
employing one that she had patronized for years, 
and who, notwithstanding, has always Jived in a 
very remote part of the town* I did not then know" 
he was a cheap confectioner, or I should have mis- 
trusted him; for my husband bad cautioned me, 
as soon as w-e went to housekeeping, against em- 
ploying people who profess to do things consider- 
ably under the usual price; unless indeed they are 
just commencing business, and especially anxious 
to be known, and to get customers at once, 

Mrs. Fclhy . — I’ve atw ays found that cheap shops 
never last long. Either they soon turn into dear 
ones, or else people find out that their goods are 
mere trash, and quit buying them* Now this same 
Mrs, Needham wears out her shoes and those of 
her children in going to a cheap shoemaker who 
lives almost at Kensington, and makes bad shoes 
at a few cents less than she could get good ones 
for down in the city* Nobody can say of me that 
I am penny wise and pound foolish* Indeed, I am 
celebrated for paying high prices, and certainly far 
from foolish in any thing. 

Miss Olivant. — Mrs, Martlet, please to proceed, 
Mrs , Martlet. — Well, I w r as persuaded by Mrs* 
Needham to go to Mr, Heavystreak’s very distant 
shop to bespeak the confectionary for my party. 
On our way thither, she assured me that I had best 
have a false cake for the centre of the supper table. 
I think I will call my story-— 

THE FALSE CAKE, 

3Iiss Brooldey .- — A false cake! 

Mrs. Martlet.—' Yes, a cake merely for show", 
and not fit to eat; being made somehow of the 
cheapest ingredients, (sour rye meal and salt* and 
raised with potash melted in vinegar,) but baked in 
a handsome fluted mould, and iced all over and 
beautifully ornamented. These cakes, according 
to Mrs. Needham, were made in perfection by Mr* 
Iieavystreak, who was so accommodating as, for 
a small sum, to take them back if they were not 
cut; and so hire them out again, the same cake 
serving for the central ornament of the supper- table 
at several parties. “But suppose it should be 
I cut? “—said I. 1 ‘ Qh! 1 answered Mrs. Needham 
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— “that must be your business to prevent. You 
must give Mr. Martlet a previous hint not to meddle 
with it, or invite any one to take a piece.” “I 
never can do that” — was ray reply — 1 1 for I cannot 
venture to tell him beforehand what it is; and my 
husband will most assuredly bo the very man to cut 
that detestable cake. I think I see him at it.” 
“ Then”— returned Mrs. Needham — “you must 
contrive that he shall be kept very busy helping 
every body to every thing else. You can easily 
manage it. Only exert your usual cleverness.” 

I was glad to hear that X was c lever , and found 
that I rather liked Mrs. Needham fur telling me so* 
Consequently, she found it less difficult to persuade 
me into the false cake. But I insisted on having a 
large fine real lady- cake to be handed round at tea. 
Mrs. Needham protested that tea was quite unne- 
cessary, and no longer expected at parties; but my 
husband had stipulated for the introduction of both 
tea and coffee to enliven the company at the com- 
mencement of the evening. 

Mrs. Cutting or . — He was right, 

Mrs. Martlet. — We were a long time completing 
our arrangements with Mr. Heavy streak, whom I 
did not at all like, Mrs. Needham was all the 
while counteracting my orders, and saying of each 
article that a smaller quantity would suffice, and 
impressing on Mr. Ileavystreak that he was to 
make the things very plain. 

Mrs . Felby. — Meaning very poor. 

Mrs. Martlet . — All this reminded me of Mo- 
Here’s miser, when he h planning the amazing 
effort of giving a supper. 1/ Avars reminded me 
of Fr. Bourgeois Gentilhomme, and Xe Malade 
Imaginaire, and others of Moli arc’s amusing co- 
medies, I unconsciously began to think over some 
of the best things in all these plays, and by the 
time I had gotten to Le medecin mulgre tui, Mrs, 
Needham startled me by touching my shoulder, 
and saying— “ Come, it is time lor us to go, I 
have arranged every thing with Mr. Ileavystreak. 
He knows now exactly what to provide. And 
when his bill comes”— she added, in a low voice— 
“ you will be astonished at its smallness.” I felt 
very uneasy, and full of apprehension that all would 
not go well; yet somehow I could make no resist- 
ance. So we left the shop, and she began to talk 
to me about luring the waiters who were to attend 
on my company. I told her I intended to engage 
coloured men for this purpose, and I mentioned 
some whose tact, smartness, good manners, and 
knowledge of their business, I had admired at the 
parties to which I had been invited. But Mrs. 
Needham had an aversion to coloured people, and 
she tried to persuade me that it was far better to 
have white waiters; that is, Irishmen. Then I 
began to think of Sterne, and Goldsmith, and 
Sheridan, and “the glory of Grattan, and genius 
of Moore,” and my companion walked me on till 
we arrived at a door, over which was a small sign, 
inscribed— “ Jeames Mecorkle attends parties,” 
Here she informed me lived the cheapest waiter in 
Philadelphia, and therefore I must positively have 


I him, in case we should be so fortunate as to find 
him disengaged. 

Mrs . Fdb y. — Dear me, you were led like a lamb 
to the slaughter. 

Mrs. Martlet . — This was the domicile of the 
cheap Irishman, And, before I could stop her, 
Mrs. Needham had knocked at the door, and 
l Jeames Mecorkle was forthcoming; and she was in 
\ the full tide of bargaining with him for Wednesday 
j evening. I did not at all like his looks. He had a 
j dull, stupid mouth, and cunning, impudent eyes. 
\ I began to think of the science of physiognomy, 

: and of Lavater, and Zurich, and the Swiss lakes, 
j and William Tell, till I was interrupted by Mrs. 
j Needham taking my arm, and telling me that Mr, 
j Mecorkle would come, and bring his assistants 
•! with him, and that 1 was in luck to find him disen- 
| gaged. 

Mrs. Felby.—I observed this man and his fob 
j lowers at your party, and wondered where you 
\ picked them up, till I saw that Mrs. Needham was 
I acquainted with them, and was stopping them as 
j they wandered about, and telling them not to do 
this and not to do that. 

Mrs. Martlet. — Yes, I know she did so, making 
; “ confusion worse confounded.” Well, to begin 
| at the beginning of that eventful evening, the cakes 
> arrived, and it must be confessed die false one 
| looked extremely well. It was very large, spirally 
i fluted, covered with pink icing, and handsomely 
j ornamented. But I particularly endeavoured to 
j impress on Mr. Jeames Mecorkle that it was to be 
| reserved uncut for the centre of the supper- table, 

■ and that the large lady cake was to go round with 
; the tea. The lady -cake was quite different in its 
i form arid decorations, which were entirely while. 

! I went up stairs to dress myself, and having a sort 
j of misgiving, I resolved to go down as soon as I 
• had completed my toilet, and arrange rhe cake- 
! tray with my own hands. Chancing to hear the 
J coffee- grinding, I said to myself — “The berries 
] crackle, and the mill turns round,”— and that re- 
} rn i tided me o f Pope ’ s B e li nda, and Ham p ton C ourt , 

\ and Queen Anne; arid Pope made me think of 
Homer. So I forgot all about the cakes, and as 
soon as I was drest I ran down to receive the com- 
■i puny, hearing a carriage with the first arrivals, in 
l the act of drawing up to the door. In a short time 
• nearly all the guests had arrived, and tea was 
> brought in. Imagine my dismay when I beheld 
; the false cake going round, with a knife stuck in it, 
i and people taking out a slice, and looking curiously 
> at it, (for the inside had just the aspect of rye 
■ bread,) and tasting it, and trying hard to swallow a 
• mouthful, and finally leaving the slices on their 
| plates. Oh! how I felt my face burn. I withdrew 
l from the vicinity of the ladies, lest I should chance 
j to hear some ill- suppressed remarks. I approached 
| a recess in which stood several sedate gentlemen, 

: whose wives were in a distant part of the room. 

■ Among them I saw Mr. Starbuck, the great astro- 
J nomer, who is as absent as Sir Isaac Newton, and 
t as little familiar with the pursuits of common life. 
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He had taken a piece, (and profoundly ignorant of 
its not being a right cake,) he persevered in chew- 
ing and chewing, and swallowing and swallowing, 
till he had worked his way through a thick slice of 
it. And then he turned to Mr. Wiseman, who had 
given it up at sight, and said to him, solemnly — 
“All that is of this earth must decay. Time spares 
naught. I have just discovered that masticatiou is 
becoming difficult to me.” Next I saw Mr. Still- 
well, the great chemist, turn his face to the wall to 
analyze privately a bit of the unhappy cake, holding 
it up to the light of a bracket lamp, squeezing it 
between his thumb and fingers, breaking off a 
morsel and tasting it. At last I heard him mur- 
mur — “ Farina horeoli; chloride of sodium strongly 
exhibited; powerful demonstration of carbonate of 
potassa; the whole masked by a saccharine incrus- 
tation; flavour unpalatable; deception unjustifiable.” 

Miss Brookky. — But was the cake really so bad? 

Mrs. Martlet. — Oh! disgusting beyond descrip- 
tion. I made a desperate effort to take a morsel 
myself, and it seemed fit for Macbeth’s witches to 
sop in “the ingredients of their cauldron!” Next 
it came to Mr. Pottinger, the great traveller, who 
professes to be a perfect stoic with regard to food; 
and tells of having eaten raw herrings in Holland, 
and saw-dust biscuits in Norway, and cats in Spain, 
and rats and earth -worms in China, so I thought 
he, perhaps, might relish it. But he was w r orse than 
any one, for he pshaw’d, and pooli’d, and sputter- 
ed, and was downright disagreeable. At last it 
came to my husband; and as he took a slice, I 
watched him in agony. 

Miss Brookley. — Oh! poor thing. 

Miss Olivant. — And what did Mr. Martlet say 
or do? 

Mrs. Martlet. — Why, he gave me a look of 
tender compassion, the dear fellow, and then an 
encouraging smile. And I fell to thinking of con- 
nubial affection, and Pnstus and Arria, and Sabinus 
and Eponina, and Edward and Eleanora; and felt 
as if I also could sacrifice myself for my husband. 
And by the time I had revolved in my mind the 
stories of these heroic wives, the cake had gone out 
of the room. Then, in the midst of my joy, I be- 
gan to fear that it would in all probability be brought 
back again w’ith the next round of tea, and I dreaded 
its return. But it appeared no more — the lady-cake 
occupying its place, and I afterwards found that 
my dear considerate husband had taken an oppor- 
tunity to forbid its re-entrance; seeing tlnlt I w-as 
too much disconcerted and confused to give any 
orders about it. Now , my dear Mrs. Cottinger, 
what w'ould you have done in such a case? 

Mrs. Cottinger. — If I had ventured on the risk of 
providing a false cake for the supper- table, and it 
had been produced in mistake with the tea, I be- 
lieve, as soon as I perceived its entrance, I should 
have made a sign to the waiter to come to me, and 
in a low r voice I would have desired him to carry it 
out of the room immediately, and to put the right 
one in its place. But where was your head waiter, 
and who carried the things on the trays ? 


Mrs. Martlet. — Oh! it was that vile Mecorkle. 
The fault was all his. He had been told that the 
pink-cake was the false one; but he could not re- 
member; and thought the white cake was to be kept 
back. Ye3, as I said, he brought a posse of his 
countrymen w f ith him, (bargains of his own,) and 
they were blundering about in one way or other 
all the evening. One tall, awkward fellow, with a 
set smile on his face, stood in the vestibule to show 
in the company; sawing the air with the back of his 
hand, and pointing upwards to the stairs, and side- 
ways to the parlours, in the most ridiculous w F ay 
possible, intending all the w r hile to be graceful. 
Then another stood at the top of the stair-case, 
showing the ladies to the door of the gentleman’s 
room, and thegentlemen tothat of the ladies. Then, 
in handing round tea, they began at the gentlemen 
first, and even after they discovered the ladies, they 
missed half of them. Then, as I had foolishly en- 
trusted the trimming of the lamps to Mr. Mecorkle, 
some smoked and some w r cnt out. 

Miss Brookley. — Yes, I noticed that. 

Mrs. Martlet , smiling. — You could not do other- 
wise, notwithstanding the beaux. And I^iope you 
w r ere so agreeably entertained as not to perceive 
how very late it was before the supper table w as set 
in the back parlour. I have often, since I came to 
Philadelphia, observed w'ith surprise and curiosity 
the celerity, ease, and savoir faire, with which this 
business is accomplished by a set of smart coloured 
waiters; but my Hibernians w f ere all following each 
other round, or standing stock still, and staring at 
nothing; or shuffling in and out, and carrying no- 
thing, and all the time quarrelling with each other 
in an under tone. Two or three times there was a 
crash heard in the passage; and yet I knew I was 
expected to be “mistress of myself though china 
fell.” Finally the things w f ere all jumbled pell- 
mell on the table; and then we all proved the de- 
lights of Mr. Heavystreak’s cheap confectionary — 
imagine my mortification. I did not dare to cast my 
eyes towards my husband, for I feared his amiabi- 
lity could not stand any further test. I longed to 
“hide my diminished head.” 

Miss Brookley. — But then, my dear Mrs. Mart- 
let, there w r as an abundance of excellent things on 
the table that were not confectionary. I am sure 
the company feasted sumptuously, after all. 

Mrs. Pelhy. — Oh! ves; the terrapin, and oysters, 
and chicken-salad were as good as I ever tasted in 
my own house. 

Mrs. Martlet . — Oh! but the blanc mange, like 
rice dough, tasting of no one thing; the pale, w r eak, 
insipid jelly! And then the ice-creams, or rather 
the ice-milks! that which w r as meant for lemon, 
tasting like hartshorn; the orange like turpentine; 
and the vanilla like creosote. 

Mrs x Cottinger.— Be cause the flavouring ingre- 
dients had been procured from the druggists, instead 
of getting fresh lemons, oranges, and vanilla beans 
from the fruiterer. Bad essence of lemon does 
taste like hartshorn; bad extract of vanilla has the 

> 
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taste of creosote, and old oil of orange-peel is as 
like turpentine os possible. 

Mrs. Martlet —~And ikon to see the waiters! 
Mr- Mecorkle looking fiercely at them all, and 
being himself in reality no better than the rest. 
They were actually ignorant of the names of the 
things that were askdft for. 

Miss Olivant. — Undoubtedly. What chance 
could they have hod of learning them in their native 
cabins. 

Mrs. Martlet . — They must alt have come over 
in the very last ship. There was one, an elderly 
gray haired man t that had been transplanted quite 
too late. I ready pitted the poor fellow; his was 
such a hopeless case, he was so incapable, and so 
much alarmed, and so utterly bewildered. 

Miss Brooklty. — 0 hi yes, J observed him. He 
seemed as if the Utile sense he had was fast desert- 
ing him. lie knew nothing about any thing, and, 
when spoken to, answered at random. I asked him 
for a glass of lemonade — and he started and stared, 
and looked wild and said— “ Ob! yes, madam “-yes, 
sure — what is it — how do ye dof T 

Mrs. Martlet .*— And now for the last act of the un- 
happy farce. While I was thinking of Castle Rack- 
rent, and the O’Hara family, and orange and green, 
and harps, and shamrocks, one of these sons of the 
Emerald isle, in trying to make a short cut across the 
room, thought it best to stoop down and creep under 
the table, selecting the very centre for Ids transit. 
But finding some embarrassment in the enterprise, 
he suddenly gave his head a bob upwards, raised his 


shoulders against the extension leaf, loosened the 
support, and down it came with all its contents, 
including candle- branches, flower vases, ice- milks, 
terrapin, &c. &c. And, as I was thinking at that 
moment of the song — I involuntarily exclaimed— 
“Erin gobragh.” I am realty ashamed to say so, 
but I tear I have taken as great an aversion to 
Iiishmeri as Mr. Kilpatrick. 

Mrs. W ay fond , — Ah d yet I have met with Irish 
waiters who were intelligent, alert, capable, and 
always performed their duties understanding! y. 

Mrs. Pelhtjr — Bui then, you know, yours were 
cheap svaiters, recommended by Mrs. Needham. I 
wonder she could sit and see all their proceedings, 
and not be ashamed of herself. I suppose, Mrs. Mart- 
let, you have now had a surfeit of cheapness. 

Mrs. Martlet . — Indeed I have* And to retrieve 
my character as a party- giver* rny dear husband 
insists on my having another in about a fortnight; 
the ostensible occasion being the arrival of my 
brother Oswald* who has recently returned from 
Europe, and will make us a visit just at that time. 
So, ladies, keep yourselves disengaged for the im- 
portant evening, in which I am to show you that I 
can have things in a proper way, by taking mea- 
sures accordingly; depending, this time, if she will 
permit me, on the judicious advice of Mrs. Cotti ti- 
ger. You will find the very pinks of coloured 
waiters, such as never creep under tables; well 
trimmed lamps; well -flavoured ice-cream; and no 
false cakes. 




M Y MOT H E ITS GRAVE. 


BY 8. CAMEELON. 


Long years have flrd, dear mother, 
Since lowly o'er thy grave, 

I've heard ihs night-wind's requiem, 
And the willow’s pensive wave, 
Where twines the tender Cyprus vine, 
And blooms the violet fair, 

And sweetest odour breathes around, 
Affection planted there. 


Oft I'll return, dear mother, 

To that endearing spot, 

So sad and yet so soothing, 

So far yet unforgot; 

And fancy thine is mingling. 
With the voices of the wind, 
4 A prayer for the lonely one, 
Left weep i ugly behind. 


1*11 know Uiy love, dear mother, 

No inure whilst time moves round, 
Within thy shroud thou [deepest now, 
Beneath the cold, told ground ; 

A solitary branch I droop, 

Above life's lessening stream, 

And all the past but see ins to me, 

A strange and mystic dream. 


And oh ! how blest, when life is o^er, 
This life which is but breath, 

To sleep near thee, the tranquil sleep, “ 
Dreamless, but not of death ; 

With the sustained and sacred hope, 
That we shall meet once more, 

Amid the bowers, and by the streams, 
On heaven's unclouded shore. 
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’Twae murmured net in festive halls* 
Where mirth is light around j 
It echoed not from stalely walls 
Blent with the music’s sound. 

’Twas sighed not forth in bower or dell 
Amid iheop’ning flowers. 

The woodland haih no tale to tell 
Of these long vanished hours. 

J Twas uttered o’er a dying bed* 

Asked by a dying prayer— 

The voice of the departing shed 
A ghastly blessing there. 

An earnest soul was flitting fast 

When those deep words were said— 
The lingering tones her lips that passed 
Thrilled hollow o’er the dead. 


Twilight was darkening into night, the first 
faint star of evening gleamed from the far bine 
heavens, and the hush and repose of nature seetned 
too holy to he broken by the strife of human pas- 
sions j— yet how painfully did the quiet of that 
evening scene contrast with the passionate grie fo 
a young hearts mourning over its first sorrow* 

Ellen Sinclair was a newly w T edded bride. She 
» was but seventeen ; the youngest daughter of her 
father’s house, and the spoiled pet of the whole 
family, her life had passed as one long bright day 
of sunshine and flow'ers* She had been wooed by 
one she had known from childhood, and with the 
consent of their mutual friends they were united* 
The day after their marriage the bridal pair left 
her father’s house for the residence of Mr. Sinclair 
in one of the interior counties of Virginia. A few 
happy weeks passed, when Sinclair propped to his 
bride to visit a gorge in the neighbouring mountains, 
from which the rising sun frequently presents the 
singular spectacle of the looming of the mountain — 
the same phenomenon which is witnessed in the 
Straits of Messina, and known by the more poetic 
name of Fata Morgana, or the castles of the fairy 
Morgana* Ellen was delighted with the proposed 
excursion, and searched every book in .the house 
which afforded any information on the subject. 

This excursion, which promised so much plea- 
sure, ended in despair and death. They readied 
the desired spot in safety. The morning was fa- 
vourable to their wishes; the ascending vapours 
caught the rays of the rising sun, and formed them- 
selves into the most gorgeous and fantastic scenes. 
Ellen was so much absorbed in this wonderful and 
magnificent spectacle, that she forgot the caution 
Sinclair had given her at the moment of mounting 
her spirited steed* He turned from her side an in- 
stant to speak to the servant w T ho followed them ; 
the movement startled her horse: — the rein was 


lying loose on his neck, and feeling himself free 
from a guiding hand, he dashed off at foil speed, 
Sinclair and the servant both folio wed, but were 
unable to overtake her. Fortunately she met a 
gentleman w F ho succeeded in stopping her perilous 
career* Sinclair checked his horse too suddenly, 
that he might express his thanks to her preserver* 
The animal reared, and threw him with great vio- 
lence, He was conveyed home in a senseless state, 
and surgical assistance hastily summoned, but the 
force of the fall had inflicted some internal injury 
which baffled the skill of the physician* 

It was beside his bed in that calm twilight, that 
the young wife knelt with scarce a hue of life upon 
her features. 

“Oh Ellen, my beloved, calm yourself— this 
sorrow unmans me,” murmured the dying man, 
passing his hands caressingly over the head wiiich 
was bowed upon his pillow, 

A deep suffocated sob wa s the only reply to his 
words. 

“ It is hard to die,” he continued, “when I was 
looking forward to years of such tranquil happiness 
with you, my sw T eet Ellen; but his the will of 
Heaven, my best beloved, and we must submit*” 

“Oh Henry, my own Henry, you must go down 
to the cold, cold grave, where I can see you no 
more — never more hear the tones of your dear 
voice* Oh, it will break my heart!” was the 
almost inarticulate reply. 

“ My poor Ellen, this is a hard trial for you, but 
you are too young to grieve always. The thought 
is torture to me, but — even you may love again — 
may wed another!" and his voice was nearly stilled 
with painful emotions* 

“ Never, never! Oh, Henry, how can you har- 
row my soul at this awful moment with such a sup- 
position ! Wed another ! Give the wreck of my 
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buried affections to another! Oh no, no! — the 
thought would kill me” 

; “I doubt not you think so now, love; but time 
! works strange changes in this world of ours. We 
know not what we may do. I wish to exact no 
promise from you. The thought is bitterly painful 
to me, but should your present views change, I do 
not wish that the reproach of a broken promise 
: should mar your peace of mind.” 

; “ Henry, hear me,” said Ellen, in a solemn tone, 

j “ Should I ever so far forget my faith to your ashes 
| as to lend my ear to the language of love, my heart 
[ to the voice of affection for another, may your form 

I on my bridB^mgmng come to me and reproach me 
for my failbleHEs." 

A bright smil^assed over the face of the dying 
man. He murmured— 

j “Repeat those words again, my Ellen;— they 
I take from death its sting— in heaven you will be all 
j my own. Forgive my selfishness, dearest ; but I 
J have so loved you, I cannot think that another 
] shall win ” 

\ His voice ceased to articulate, and again the deep 
s tones of the young mourner thrilled the air with 
| the repetition of those awful words. As they passed 
l her lips, she felt the hand that clasped hers relax 
\ its grasp — a faint flattering consciousness seemed 
j to hover a moment on his features, and in another 
■J instant they wore the calm and passionless repose 
J of death. 

\ Ellen Sinclair buried herself in the seclusion of 
j her own abode. A calm and gentle melancholy 
5 succeeded the first violence of her grief, but she 
? betrayed no desire to mingle with the world. Clad 
i in the deepest mourning, she was seen nowhere 
j but at church; and those who looked on her felt 
i deep sympathy for one so young and so bitterly 
> bereaved. Vainly had her own parents sought to 
i draw her from her solitude. Two years passed, 
\ and after many fruitless efforts they at length suc- 
| ceedef in obtaining a promise of a visit from her at 
\ the annual reunion of their family at Christmas, for 
\ that season is still held as a festival in many parts 
| of Virginia. 

| Ellen was once more beneath the roof of her 
l father, and many and painful were the emotions 
! which struggled in her bosom when she looked 
\ around and remembered that the last time she stood 
| beside her native hearth, she was a gay and happy 
e bride. 

I Those who looked on her could not avoid re- 
5 marking the change which two years had wrought 
i in her appearance. TIM' girl just budding into ma- 
5 tarity had expanded into the beautiful and self- 
i possessed woman, with a quiet grace of manner, 
\ and an air of pensive reserve which was extremely 
> captivating. 

S Her parents were worldly-minded people, who 
( could not bear that their fair daughter should pass 
l her life in the solitude to which she had doomed 
\ herself. They surrounded her with agreeable com- 
\ pany, sought to amuse her mind and draw it from 


\ the contemplation of the terrible calamity which 
$ had destroyed her dawning hopes of happiness, and 
\ they succeeded sufficiently to implant in her mind 
a distaste to the idea of returning to her late abode. 
W cek after week passed until months were num - 
\ bereft, and she began to think it her duty to remain 
\ with her parents. She was their youngest child, 
and the only one without ties which severed them 
j in a measure from the paternal roof. 

■ '* Ellen, my darling,” said her father, when she 
spoke of reluming home, “you will not again for- 
sake us? We are old, and you are the only child 
who is free to remain with us. You must live here 
—I cannot think of permitting you to return to that 
lonely home of yours, 7 ' 

“ It .is lonely,” replied Ellen; “and T fear that 
after breaking through my usual habits, I shall find 
[ it difficult and wearisome to resume them. Yet, 

I my dear father, if I consent to remain, there is one 
request I must make.” 

“ What is it, my daughter ? Are we not ever 
mindful of your wishes?” 

“Ah yes, dear father, more mindful than I de- 
serve. But”— and her voice sank to a low agitated 
| whisper — “ there must be no looking forward to a 
J second marriage for me — no attempt to alter my 
| views on that subject. I have made a vow to the 
J dead, and it must be held sacred.” 

: “What!” exclaimed her father, “ was Sinclair 

; ungenerous enough to exact from you a promise 
\ not to marry again?— young and inexperienced as 
\ you were, too!” 

J “Ah no, father — wrong him not. He was too 
: kind, too noble, lie asked no promise— I made it 
voluntarily ; and as the words left my lips his spirit 
• departed. Oh no, my father, never ask me to 
f break that vow— it is a hallowed one,” 

J “Well, my darling, let it be as you wish. I 
f shall prefer keeping you with us; but at the same 
J time, if you should ever meet with one you can 
l love, and who is worthy of you, it will be very 
silly to f^ffer a few words uttered when you were 
j scarcely conscious of their me ailing, to prevent you 
■ fro m mak ing the home of an hono arable man h app y . 
< Why, child, you are only nineteen. Do you sup- 
; pose that the death of one person, however dear, 
: eon chill your feelings into ice at that age ?” 
j “ I must then in sincerity of soul pray to be de- 
livered from temptation/' said the young widow, 
with a faint smile, “ for I shall never marry again.” 
; As time passed on, Mrs. Sinclair could not help 
acknowledging that she was far happier than in her 
mountain solitude. Her spirits were no longer 
? wearied ; she no longer felt that life was a buriheu 
: she would gladly lay down. She needed the ex- 
citement of society, and the social and highly culti- 
: v a ted neighbourhood in which he r fat her' s residence 
• was situated, afforded every facility for its enjoy - 
j ment. * 

The third year of her widowhood w T ae drawing 
\ to a dose, when she received an invitation to the 
: marriage of a favourite cousin, w T ho would take no 
> refusal. Ellen replied that if the bride would ex- 
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cuse her sombre dress and pensive face she would 
attend, and the concession was hailed as an omen 
of future success in drawing her into that world she 
was so peculiarly fitted to adorn. 

There was a motive for these efforts of which 
Ellen little dreamed. She regularly attended the 
church near her father’s residence, and her mother 
had several times called her attention to a remark- 
ably handsome man who sat in a pew nearly oppo- 
site to them; but she had not remarked that his 
eyes frequently wandered from his prayer book to 
her own fair face. His height, and the turn of his 
head had reminded her of Sinclair, but there the 
resemblance ceased. The broad brow, finely chi- 
selled features, and clear dark eye of the stranger, 
were all unlike the youthful bloom of him who had 
won her young affections. She frequently heard 
Mr. Peyton spoken of as a man of distinguished 
endowments, who had spent several years in the 
south of Europe with an only and beloved sister, 
for the benefit of whose health the journey had 
been vainly undertaken. These circumstances had 
nearly passed from her mind when she was intro- 
duced to him at the wedding as the intimate friend 
of the groom. 

Peyton had fallen in love with her from his casual 
view of her at church, and the eulogiums of his 
friend’s affianced bride, who looked on Mrs. Sin- 
. clair as a “ bright particular star,” had deepened 
the impression. The circumstances of her marriage 
threw a romantic interest around her history, and 
whefi he looked on the youthful brow with a shade 
of placid pensiveness that seemed to breathe a hal- 
lowed charm over her beauty, he felt that she was 
the only woman he had ever known before whom 
his heart could bow with the homage of affection. 

Yet how speak of love to one who still wore the 
deepest mourning — who never joined in the mirth 
of the light hearted ? It would seem almost like 
sacrilege to breathe into her ear the wild passion 
that filled his heart, yet its very hopelessness ap- 
peared to add to its fervour. 

But ere long a new hope dawned on him. Ellen 
was surrounded by the gay and the joyous of her 
own age. Her disposition was naturally buoyant; 
her spirits rose; the chord she had believed forever 
snapped again thrilled to the touch of joy. When 
the bonds of grief were once severed, the reaction 
was complete. She still reverenced the memory of 
her first love, and if her heart had whispered that 
she could ever be faithless to his ashes, she would 
have shuddered with superstitious horror at the 
thought. The possibility of breaking that solemn 
promise had never occurred to her — but time 
teaches many strange lessons. 

Peyton lingered in the neighbourhood, a constant 
visitor at Wycombe, but his attentions were not 
sufficiently marked to attract the observation of 
others. Iler own family were too desirous of the 
match to hazard the final success of the lover by 
alluding in any manner to his passion for her. 

Peyton won his own way slowly but surely. 
The fair widow began unconsciously to regret the 


vow which had ascended to Heaven with the spirit 
of her dead husband. At length he spoke of love, 
and she listened with trembling awe to the out- 
pouring of a spirit which was too noble to be trifled 
with, and too highly appreciated to be given up 
without a pang. 

He drew from her quivering lips the history of 
her vow, and divested of every feeling of supersti- 
tion himself, he could not conceive that a few words 
uttered in a moment of excited and agonized feel- 
ing should stand between him and his hopes of 
happiness. He did not understand the impressible 
and imaginative temperament of the being who 
listened to his reasoning, willing^^, anxious to 
be convinced against the cvia^B^of her own 
feelings. ^ 

Her parents agreed with the lover in his views of 
the case — and urged on all sides, her own heart a 
traitor, Ellen yielded to their wishes and betrothed 
herself to Peyton. 

As the day appointed for her marriage drew near, 
the words of her vow appeared to be ever ringing 
in her ears. With a restless and fearful spirit she 
saw the hour approach which was to witness her 
second espousals. 

Preparations were made for a splendid bridal. 
All the members of her family assembled beneath 
the paternal roof, and every effort was made to 
divert her mind from dwelling on the fantasy that 
possessed it. 

The appointed evening arrived, and the ceremony 
which made her the bride of another was performed. 
Several hours passed in dance and song. It was 
near midnight when Ellen found herself standing 
on the portico in the bright moonlight with Peyton 
beside her. The gay throng within were still 
dancing, and the sound of merry voices mingled 
with the bursts of music that swept by on the 
dewy and fragrant air. Ellen started as Peyton 
spoke beside her, and for the first time for several 
hours the recollection of her fatal vow intruded on 
her mind. 

“What a glorious night,” she remarked. “I 
never saw the moon shine with greater splendour.” 

“ May it be a happy omen to us, my fail* Ellen,” 
replied Peyton — and as he spoke he turned to a 
white rose bush which had wreathed itself around 
one of the pillars of the portico, and culled several 
of its half blown flowers. 

While he was thus employed, Ellen was gazing 
abstractedly on the fantastic shadows made by the 
trees in the yard. Suddenly she grasped the railing 
for support, and looked with eyes fascinated with 
terror on a white shade which seemed to rise from 
an open space on which the moon’s radiance was 
poured without obstruction from the surrounding 
shrubbery. The shadow arose slowly, and gradu- 
ally assumed the waving outline of a human form 
wrapped in the garments of the tomb. It ap- 
proached the spot on which she stood, and the fea- 
tures of Henry Sinclair, wearing a look of sad 
reproach, were distinctly visible to her as the shade 
glided between herself and her newly wedded lord. 
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With a faint cry she would have fallen had not \ 
Peyton turned and sprang forward in time to re- \ 
eeive her senseless form in his arms* 

Long, long was it before she recovered from her ■ 
deathlike swoon* She then related what she had i 
seen, and clung to the belief in the reality of the \ 
spectral visitation with such tenacity , that reasoning j 
and soothing failed to calm her mind. Before < 
another day had dawned she was raving in the £ 
delirium of a brain fever , and in one week from <■ 
her ill-omened marriage she was laid beside him > 


whose spirit she believed had summoned her to 
join him* 

The incidents on which the foregoing pages are 
founded are literally true. That the supernatural 
visitation was the offspring of an overwrought ima- 
gination and superstitious mind, a real case of mo- 
nomania, there can be little doubt. The vagaries 
of an excited imagination are producing results on 
Mormons and Millerites quite as inexplicable to 
sober reason as the catastrophe of The Broken Vow. 




I KNOW THAT OTHER SKIES. 


BY HAKEIET E. SPENCES. 


I know that other skies 

In beauty will bend o’er me ; 

I know that other eyes 
Will brightly beam before me: 
Perchance low tones be breathing, 
Sweet words with passion fraught. 
And many spoils be wreathing 
Their chains around my heart* 

At times light songs of gladness 
May joyously ring out. 

But I shall have hoars of sadness, 
Of deep and bunhen'd thought, 
When old memories will cast 
Their offerings at my feet, 

And Lhe bright visions of the past 
My saddened spirit greet* 

And memory then will bring, 

From out her treasure cells, 

Long hoarded stores, and ding 
Upon my soul her spells— 
Wakening within, like flowers, 

Ki oh feelings,— longings vain— 
Hopes that in happier hours 
Passed by like summer rain* 
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Then, dearest, o’er my heart 
When their strange power is stealing, 
And thoughts of home will start 
Stirring deep founts of feeling, 

Thine accents low will steal, 

Sweet on mine ear, as now, 

And I again shall gently feel 
Thy hand upon my brow. 

And 'twill have power to still 
The heart’s wild throbbing pain. 
Giving its chords the thrill 
Of other days again. 

Those days when thy dear smile, 

Could like some magic spell, 

All care and grief beguile 
Where’er its sunlight fell* 

0! then thy lightest word 
Will come like music’s tone, 

Till the heart’s fount is stirred 
With dreams of thee alone \ 

And each i impassioned thought, 

That ihrotigs that silent hour, 

With Lhine image will be fraught 
By memory’s magic power. 



A FAREWELL 


Farewell, old trees ! whose branches wreathe 
The green roof of our favourite grove: 

O, friends have twined their arms beneath 
Closely as yours are twined above. 

Though strong, ye props of forest shade! 
Friendship will live when you’re decayed* 

Sweet stream l your breast will soon forget 
Our forms that o’er its mirror creep : 

But in our bosoms imaged yet 
Your course will recollection keep; 

And oft when cares and troubles throng 
Will memory walk your banka along. 


No longer back these vales will gi ve 
The answers by our voices woken ; 

Yet In our breasts the echoes live 
Of kind words here by friendship spoken ; 
These from the depths within the heart 
At memory’s call will often start. 

The names wo here on beech trees place— 
Those albums of the forest— lose 
The characters our hands may trace: 

But memory on her tablet shows 
What time and change cannot impair— 

Bear names by friendship graven there,— A. L* 



TWO WAYS WITH DOMESTICS* 


j by t* b, 

f “Ah, good morning, dear! I'm really glad to see 
\ you/ 1 said Helen Armitege to her young friend 
i Fanny Milnor, as the latter came in to sit an hour 
| with her, “ I just wanted a little sunshine.” 

\ “There ought to be plenty of sunshine here,” 

> returned Fanny smiling, “Y ou always seem happy, 
j and so does your mother and sister Mary, whenever 
' I meet you abroad,” 

5 “Abroad, or at home, makes quite a difference, 

> Fanny, Precious little sunshine have we here. 

> Not a day passes over our heads, that we are not 
| thrown into hot water about something or other, 

\ with our abominable servants, I declare! I never 
j saw the like, and it grows worse and worse every 
l day,” 

| “ Indeed! That is bad, sure enough. But can’t 

| yon remedy this defect in some way?” 
i “We try hard enough, dear knows! I believe 
j we have had no less than six cooks, and as many 
\ chambermaids in the last three months. But change 
j only makes the matter worse* Sometimes they are 
j so idle and dirty that we cannot tolerate them for a 
I week. And then again they are so ill-natured!, and 
' downright saucy, that no one can venture to speak 
? > to them.” 

s As Helen Armitage said this* she arose from her 
l chair, and walking deliberately across the room, 

^ rang the parlour bell, and then quietly walked back 
J again and resumed her seat* continuing her remarks 
5 as she did so, upon the exhaustless theme she had 
{ introduced. In a little while a domestic entered. 

£ “That door has been left open by some one,” the 
[ young lady said, in a half vexed tone of authority, 
f and with a glance of reproof, as she pointed to the 
■j door of the back parlour leading into the passage, 

\ The servant turned quickly away, muttering as 
\ she did so, and left the parlour* slamming the door 
\ after her with a sudden, indignant jerk, 

! “You see that!” remarked Helen, the colour 
deepening on her cheeks, and her voice indicating a 
\ good deal of inward disturbance, u That's just the 
l way we are served by nine out of ten of the people 
: we get about us. They neglect every thing, and 

I then, when reminded of their duty, flirt, and grum- 
ble, and fling about just as you saw that girl do 
this moment. I’ll ring for her again, and make her 
shut that door as she ought to do, the insolent 
t creature!” 

\ Helen was rising, when Fanny laid her hand on 
\ her arm, and said, in a quiet persuasive tone, 

\ “No — no- — don’t, Helen. She is out of temper, 

\ and will only retort angrily at further reproof. The 
\ better way is to pass over these things as if you did 
\ not notice them.” 
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| “And let them ride over us rough shod, as they 
i most certainly will! The fact is, with all our efforts 
J to make them know and keep their places, we find 

I it impossible to gain any true subordination in the 
house.” 

“We never have any trouble o£|Hb kind , 1 ' Fanny 
said. 

" You must be very fortunate then.” 

" I don't know as to that. I ne^er recollect an 
| instance in which a domestic opposed my mother or 
;■ failed to obey, cheerfully, any request. And we 
| have had several in our house* within my recol- 
\ lection. At least half a dozen.” 

“Haifa dozen! Oh, dear! We have half a 
j dozen a month sometimes! But come, let us go up 
} to my room; I have some new prints to show you, 
) They are exquisite. My father bought them for me 
\ last week.” 

I The two young ladies ascended to Helen’s chain- 
| her in the third story. But the book of prints was 
? not to be found there* “It is in the parlour, E 
: recollect now,” Helen said, ringing the bell as she 
< spoke, with a quick, strong jerk. 

In about three or four minutes, and just as the 
| young lady's patience was exhausted and her fingers 
l were beginning to itch for another pull at the bell 
rope, the tardy waiting woman appeared. 

; “ Hannah — Go down into the parlour, and bring 

i me off of the piano a book you will find there. It 
{ is a broad flat book, with loose sheets in it,” 
j This was said in a tone of authority* The domes* 
| tic turned away without speaking and went down 
stairs. In a little while she came back, and handed 
( Helen a book, answering the description given. But 
i it was a portfolio of music, 

“ O no! Not this!” she said, with a curl of the 
j lip, and an impatient tossing of her head* “ How 
\ stupid you are, Hannah! The book I want contains 
: prints, and this is only a music book. There! Take 
j it back* and bring me the book of prints,” 

.j Hannah took the book , and muttering as she went 
| out, returned to the parlour, down two long flights of 
1 stairs, and laid it upon the piano, 
l “ If you want the pictures, you may get them 
\ yourself, Miss; you’ ve got more time to run up and 
{ down stairs than I have,” 

As she said this Hannah left the parlour* and the 

I book of prints lying upon the piano, and went back 
to the chamber she had been engaged in cleaning up 
when called away by Helen’s bell. It was not long 
after she had resumed her occupation, before the 
bell sounded loudly through the passages* Hannah 
smiled bitterly* and with an air of resolution, as she 
listened to the iron summons. 
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“Pull away to your heart’s content, Miss!” she \ 
said, half audibly. “ When you call me again take 
care and know what you want me for. I’ve got > 
something else to do besides running up and down 
stairs to bring you pictures. Why didn’t you look j 
at them while you were in the parlour, or take 
them up with you, if you wanted them in your \ 
chamber?” 

“Did you ever see the like!” ejaculated Helen, 
deeply disturbed at finding both her direction and 
her subsequent summons unattended to. “ That’s 
just the way we are constantly served by these 
abominable creatures.” 

Two or three heavy jerks at the bell rope followed 
these remarks. 

“ Pull away! It’s good exercise for you!” mut- 
tered Hannah to herself. And this was all the no- 
tice she took of» the incensed young lady, who was 
finally compelled to go down stairs and get the 
prints herself. But she was so much disturbed and 
caused Fanny to feel so unpleasantly that neither of 
them had any real enjoyment in examining the beau- 
tiful pictures. After these had been turned over and 
remarked upon for some time, and they had spent 
an hour in conversation, the bell was again rung. 
Hannah, who came with her usual reluctance, was 
directed to prepare some lemonade, and bring it up 
with cake. This she did, after a good deal of delay, 
for which she was grumbled at by Helen. After the 
cake had been eaten, and the lemonade drunk, 
Hannah was again summoned to remove the waiter. 
This was performed with the same ill grace that 
every other service had been rendered. 

“I declare, these servants worry me almost to 
death!” Helen again broke forth. “.This is just 
the way I am served whenever I have a visitor. 
It is always the time Hannah takes to be ill-natured 
and show off her disobliging, ugly temper.” 

Fanny made no reply to this. But she had her 
own thoughts. It was plain enough to her mind, 
that her friend had only herself to blame, for the 
annoyance she suffered. After witnessing one or 
two more petty contentions with the domestic, 
Fanny went away, her friend promising, at her 
particular request, to come and spend a day with 
her early in the ensuing week. 

It can do no harm, and may do good, for us to 
draw aside for an instant the veil that screened from 
general observation the domestic economy of the 
Armitage family. They were well enough off in 
the world as regards wealth, but rather poorly off in 
respect to self-government and that domestic wis- 
dom which arranges all parts of a household in just 
subordination, and thus prevents collisions, or en- 
croachments of one portion upon another. With 
them, a servant w as looked upon as a machine w r ho 
had nothing to do but to obey all commands. As 
to the rights of servants in a household, that was 
something of which they had never dreamed. Of 
course, constant rebellion, or the most unwillingly 
performed duties, was the undeviating attendant 
upon their domestic economy. It was a maxim, 
with Mrs. Armitage, never to indulge or favour one 


of her people in the smallest matter. She had never 
done so in her life, she said, that she had got any 
thanks for it. It always made them presumptuous 
and dissatisfied. The more you did for them, the 
more they expected, and soon came to demand as 
a right what had been at first granted as a favour. 
Mrs. Armitage was, in a word, one of those petty 
domestic tyrants, who rule with the rod of apparent 
authority. Perfect submission she deemed the only 
true order in a household. Of course, true order 
she never could gain, for such a thing as perfect 
submission to arbitrary rule among domestics in this 
country never has and never will be yielded. The 
law of kindness and consideration is the only true 
law, and where this is not efficient, none other will 
or can be. 

As for Mrs. Armitage and her daughters, each 
one of whom bore herself towards the domestics 
with an air of imperiousness and dictation, they 
never reflected before requiring any service whether 
such a service would not be felt as burdensome in 
the extreme, and therefore, whether it might not be 
dispensed with at the time. Without regard to what 
might be going on in the kitchen, the parlour or 
chamber, bells were rung, and servants required to 
leave their half finished meals, or to break away in 
the midst of important duties that had to be done 
by a certain time, to attend to some trifling matter 
that, in fact, should never have been assigned to a 
domestic at all. Under this system, it w as no win- 
der that a constant succession of complaints against 
servants should be made by the Armitages. How 
could it be otherwise? Flesh and blood could not 
patiently bear the trials to which these people w r ere 
subjected. Nor was it any wonder, that frequent 
changes took place, and that they were only able 
to retain the most inferior class of servants, and then 
only for short periods. 

There are few r , perhaps, who cannot refer, among 
their acquaintances, to a family like the Armitages. 
They may ordinarily be known by their constant 
complaints about servants, and their dictatorial way 
of speaking whenever they happen to call upon them 
for the performance of any duty. 

In pleasing contrast to them weft the Milnors. 
Let us go with Helen in her visit to Fanny. When 
the day came which she had promised to spend with 
her young friend, Helen, after getting out of pa- 
tience with the chambermaid for her tardy attend- 
ance upon her, and indulging her daily murmurs 
against servants, at last emerged into the street, and 
took her way towards the dwelling of Mr. Milnor. 
It was a bright day, and her spirits soon rose superior 
to the little annoyances that had fretted her for the 
past hour. When she met Fanny she was in the 
best possible humour; and so seemed the tidy do- 
mestic who had admitted her, for she looked very 
cheerful, and smiled as she opened the door. 

“ How different from our grumbling, slovenly 
set!” Helen could not help remarking to herself, 
as she passed in. Fanny welcomed her with genu- 
ine cordiality, and the two young ladies were soon 
engaged in pleasant conversation. After exhausting 
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various themes, they turned to music, and played, 
and sang togeiher for half an hour, 

“ I believe I have some new prints that you have 
never seen,” Fanny said on their leaving the piano, 
and she looked around for the port -folio of engrav- 
ings, but could not find it, 

“ Oh! now I remember— it is up stairs. Excuse 
me fora minute and I will run and get it.” As 
Fanny said this, she glided from the room. In a 
few moments she returned with the book of prints. 

“Pardon me T Fanny— but why didn’t you call a 
servant to get the port- folio for yon? You have 
them in the house to wait upon you . 11 

“ Oh, as to that,” returned Fanny, “I always 
prefer to wait upon myself when I can, and so 
remain independent. And besides, the girls are all 
busy ironing, and I would not call them off from 
their work for any thing that I could do myself. 
Ironing day is a pretty hard day for all of them, for 
our own family is large, and mother always likes 
her work done well.” 

“ But, if you adopt that system, you’ll soon have 
them grumbling at the merest trifle you may be 
compelled to ask them to do,” 

“So far from that, Helen, I never make a request 
of any domestic in the house, that is not instantly 
and cheerfully met. To make you sensible of the 
good eflecis of the system I pursue of not asking to 
be waited on when I can help myself, I will mention 
that as I came down just now with these engravings 
in my hand, I met our chambermaid on the stairs, 
with a basket of clothes in her hands—* There now, 
Miss Fanny , 1 she said half reprovingly, * why didn’t 
you call me to get that for you, and not leave your 
company in the parlour ? 1 There is no reluctance 
about her, you see. She knows that I spare her 
whenever I can, and she is willing to oblige me, 
whenever site can do so.” 

“ Truly, she must he the eighth wonder of the 
world !” Helen said, in laughing surprise* “ Who 
ever heard of a servant that asked as a favour to be 
permitted to serve you? All of which I ever saw, 
or heard, cared only to get out of doing every thing 
and strove to be as disobliging as possibly,” 

“It is related of the good Qberlm,” replied 
Fanny, “that he was asked one day by an old 
female servant who had been in his house for many 
years, whether there were servants in heaven. On 
his inquiring the reason for so singular a question, 
he received, in substance, this reply - — 1 Heaven will 
be no heaven to me, unless I have the privilege of 
ministering to your wants and comfort there as I 
have the privilege of doing here. I want to be your 
servant even in heaven/ Now why, Helen, do you 
suppose that faithful old servant was so strongly 
attached to Oberlin?” 

“Because, I presume, he had been uniformly 
kind ro her,” 

“No doubt that was the principal reason. And 
that I presume is the reason why there is no domes- 
tic in our hpuse who will not, at any time, do for me 
cheerfully, and with a seeming pleasure, any thing 
I ask of her* I am sure I never spoke cross to one 


of them in my life — and J make it a point never to 
ask them to do for me what I can readily do for 
myself*” 

“Your mother must be very fortunate in her 
selection of servants* There, I presume, lies the 
secret. We never had one who would bear the least 
consideration. Indeed, ma makes it a rule on no 
account to grant a servant any indulgences what- 
ever; it only spoils them, she says. You must keep 
them right down to it, or they soon get good for 
nothing*” 

“ My mothers system is very different,” Fanny 
said — “ and we have no trouble*” 

The young ladies then commenced examining the 
prints, after which, Fanny asked to be excused a 
moment. In a little while she returned with a small 
waiter of refreshments. Helen did not remark upon 
tliis, and Fanny made no allusion to the fact of not 
having called a servant from the kitchen to do what 
she could so easily do herself* A book next en- 
gaged their attention, and occupied them until din- 
ner time. At the table, a tidy domestic watted 
with cheerful alacrity, so different from the sulky, 
slow attendance at home. 

“Some water, Rachael, if you please.” Or, 
“ Rachael, step down and bring up some hot pota- 
toes.” Or— “Here, Rachael,” with a pleasant 
smile, “ you have forgotten the salt spoons,” were 
forms of addressing a waiter upon the table so dif- 
ferent from what Helen had ever heard, that she 
listened to them with utter amazement* And she 
was no less surprised to see with what cheerful 
alacrity every direction, or rather request, was 
obeyed. 

After they all rose from the table, and had retired 
to the parlour, a pleasant conversation took place, 
in which no allusions whatever were made to the 
dreadful annoyance of servants, an almost unvary- 
ing subject of discourse at Mr, Armitage’s, after the 
conclusion of nearly every badly coo Iced, ill served 
meaL A discourse too often overheard by some one 
of the domestics and retailed in the kitchen to breed 
confirmed ill-will, and a spirit of opposition towards 
the principal members of the family* 

Nearly half an hour had passed from the time they 
had risen from the table, when a younger sister of 
Fanny’s, wdio was going out to a little afternoon 
party, asked if Rachael might not be called up from 
the kitchen to get something for her. 

“ No, my dear, not until she has finished her 
dinner,” was the mild reply of Mrs. Milnor. 

“But it won’t take her over a minute, mother, 
and I am in a hurry*” 

* ‘ I can T t help it, my dear. You will have to wait* 
Rachael must not be disturbed at her meals. You 
should have thought of this before dinner. You 
know’ I have always tried Eo impress upon your 
mind, that there are certain hours in which domes- 
tics must not be called upon to do any thing, unless 
of serious importance. They have thejr rights, as 
well as we have, and it is jast as wrong for us to 
encroach upon their rights, as it is for them to en- 
croach upon ours.” 
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“ Never mind, mother, I will wait / 1 the little 
girl said, cheerfully. “ I know it’s my own fault. 
But I thought it was such a trifie, and would haye 
taken her only a minute / 1 

“ It is true, my dear, that it is hut a trifle. Still, 
even trifles of this kind we should form the habit of 
avoiding; for they may seriously annoy at a time 
when we dream not that they are thought of for a 
moment. Think how, just as you had seated your- 
self at the table, tired and hungry, you would like 
to be called away, you/ food scarcely tasted, to per- 
form some task, the urgency of which to you, at 
least, was very questionable ? 11 

“I was wrong I know, mother / 7 the child replied, 
** and you are right/’ 

All this was new and strange doctrine to Helen 
Armitage, hut she was enabled to see, from the 
manner in which Mrs. Milnor presented the subject, 
that it was true doctrine. As this became clear to 
her mind, she saw with painful distinctness the error 
that had thrown disorder into every part of her mo- 
ther’s household; and more than this, she inwardly 
resolved, that, so far as her action was concerned, 
a new order of things should take place. In this she 
was in earnest— so much so, that she made some 
allusion to the difference of things at home, to what 
they were at Mrs, Milner’s, and frankly confessed 
that she had not acted upon the kind and considerate 
principles that seemed to govern all in this well- 
ordered family. 

46 My dear child / 5 Mrs, Milnor said to her, with 
affect bnate earnestness, in reply to this allusion — 
“depend upon it, four- fifths of the had domestics 
are made so by injudicious treatment- They are, 
for the most part, ignorant of almost every thing, and 
too often, particularly of their duties in a family. 
Instead of being borne with, instructed, and treated 
with consideration, they are scolded, driven, and 
found fault with. Kind words they too rarely re- 
ceive; and no one can well and cheerfully perform 
all that is required of her as a domestic, if she is 
never spoken to kindly, never considered — never 


borne with, patiently. It is in our power to make 
a great deal of work for our servants that is alto- 
gether unnecessary — and of course, in our power to 
save them many steps, and many moments of time. 
If we are in the chambers, and wish a servant for 
any thing, and she is down in the kitchen engaged, 
it is always well to think twice before we ring for 
her once- It may be, that we do not really want 
the attendance of any one, or can just as well wait 
unti l some errand h as brou ght her up stai rs. Then, 
there are various little things in which we can help 
ourselves and ought to do it. It is unpardonable, I 
think, for a lady to ring for a servant to come up one 
or two pahs of stairs merely to hand her a drink, 
when all she has to do is to cross the room, and get 
it for herself. Or for a young lady to require a ser- 
vant to attend to all her little wants, when she can 
and ought to help herself, even if it takes her from 
the third story to the kitchen, half a dozen times a 
day- Above all, domestics should never be scolded. 
If reproof is necessary, let it be administered in a 
calm mild voice, and the reasons shown why the act 
complained of is wrong. This is the only way in 
which any good is done / 5 
“I wish my mother could only learn that / 7 Helen 
said, mentally, as Mrs. Milnor ceased speaking. 
When she returned home, it was with a deeply 
formed resolution never again to speak reprovingly 
to any of her mother’s domestics— never to order 
them to do any thing for her,— and never to require 
them to wait upon her when she could just as well 
help herself. In this she proved firm. The conse- 
quence was, an entire change in Hannah’s deport- 
ment towards her, and a, cheerful performance by 
her of every thing she asked her to do. This could 
not but Ire observed by her mother, and induced her 
to modify, to some extent, her way of treating her 
servants. The result was salutary, and now she has 
far less trouble with them than she ever had in her 
life. All, she duds, are not so worthless as she had 
deemed them. 


WE MAY NOT MEET AGAIN* 
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We may not meet again, 

For earth baa many ways, 
A rut, lips in other lands 
Are ringing in thy praise: 
But, memory o'er me lies 
As a mantle In my sleep, 
And, olden hopes will rise 
Lite spirits from the deep. 

We may not meet again 
As once we fondly met. 

All hope of i hat were vain, 
But, vainer to forget; 
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For not a flower that flings 
It a fragrance on the lea; 

Or, not a bird that sines 
Bet breathes, lest one, of thee, 

"We may not meet again, 

But, from around my heart 
The light of other days 
Alas! will not depart: 

But like some lonely star 
That lights the deep blue sea, 
Thy beauty shines upon 
The wave of memory. 
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THE TWO PATHS. 

by mhb. a. m, r. Aina Atf. 


CHAPTER I, 

“ Fouow your own path, Rose, and leave me : 
to mine. I have had it long marked out in my 
secret thoughts, and your Femonsirances will hardly 
turn me from it.” 

J< But when I know it to be one which leads to 
destruction, morally and spiritually, I must remon- 
strate as long as I can be heard. Oh, Maud! Maud! 
it is a grievous thing to hear you reason thus; you, 
to whom the precepts and denunciations of that ■ 
holy volume, beside which you so carelessly lean, ] 
our mother’s last legacy, have been as household 
words from your very infancy; to Hear you admit S 
your willingness to purchase at the price of Chris- \ 
dan integrity and reliance upon a wise Providence, 
the perishing triumphs and exemptions of this 
world's prosperity! you, whom our mother so l 
delighted to call her child of many prayers. Oh, \ 
Maud! if she were still with us, you would not j 
dare speak as von do!” 

“Sat I should think as I do, Rose. Am I to 
blame that I retain the human imperfections of an ; 
unchanged nature? I did think as I do before she 
was taken from us, notmthstariding all her eloquent i 
persuasions to soften the spirit which mould some- 
times show its strcngthLall her practical examples 
of humility and resignation, beautiful and touching , 
as I confess them to be, considering her afflictions 
and privations. But it would then have been of no \ 
avail for me to express my exceeding scorn of our } 
position, and of the weak scruples which reduced 
us to it, while X beheld no means of relief from its j 
trials. Now I am at liberty to speak, for I see a 
better prospect before me,” 

“But how visionary is your project, how in deli- 
cate, how unmaiden ly! I do not say unprincipled; \ 
for, with your present perverted feelings, that word ; 
would have, little weight. And you seem to forget \ 
that, apart from the influences of your education, 
which, whatever you may think, you could not i| 
easily shake off, there would be a wearisome task, \ 
to one of your impetuous temper, in a course of ? 
duplicity and deceit.” 

“ Duplicity and deceit are nothing new to me; 
for, doubtless, by those terms you would stigmatize j 
my long concealment of my repinings and aspira- 
tions, and to continue to practise them in toadying ; 
that supereminent absurdity, Mrs* Wiggles worth, f 
so as to enter the world under her brilliant auspices, \ 
and, while there, in inveigling some golden gud- j 
geon into the matrimonial net, would be a labour j 
which would have its own reward, and no danger j 
that I ahali be unable to endure it.” | j 

6 * 


“Maud Evelyn!” 

“ You may be assured, Rose, that I would pre- 
fer a means of accomplishing my purpose more 
open, and, if you please, more honourable; but I 
have no alternative, and success would Well repay 
me for the sacrifice. Do not think. I am so selfish 
as to desire it for my own gratification alone. Your 
benefit is considered in all my plans. If you could 
lay aside your prejudices, you would see the pro- 
priety of prompt action. Our father is falling 
rapidly through his toils and sorrows; and supposing 
he should soon follow our other parent to yonder 
miserable church -yard, what would then be our 
condition? Could even you submit to being a far- 
mer’s maid servant-— for what else would be in 
store for either of us?” 

“ I would submit to the will of my Father in 
Heaven,” said (he younger speaker, fervently. 

Her sister paused for a moment, and thfcn re- 
sumed, with greater seriousness— 

“You have naturally, Rose, more of the disposi- 
tion of our parents than I, yet you would not only 
understand, but share my feelings, if you eouid re- 
member our former mode of- life distinctly enough 
to contrast it with the present. 1 am three years 
the elder, and can recall three years more of our 
better days, while you, but little beyond infancy 
when they changed, were in consequence easily 
moulded into conformity with our cheerless for* 
tunes. I have the most vivid recollection of our 
English home, and I never think of our beautiful 
parsonage, obscure as it was there regarded, with 
its shrubbery and trees, nestled in the shadow of 
the venerable and picturesque church, and then, in 
comparison, upon our present abode, this wretched 
cabin, with its rude logs little concealed by your 
industrious whitewashing, its cabbage aud potato 
ground, with your paltry morning- glory and bean 
vines, to which the name of garden is given by 
courtesy, and those two stony and barren fields, — 
this wilderness, or rather this desert, to which we 
have been consigned by what we have been, taught 
to deem our father's martyr spirit,— without a 
loathing for w hich heart- sickness is a feeble name.” - 
“1 have not forgotten those happier times, Maud; 
yet when I found that recurring to them tended to 
no good, I struggled against it,” 

“ That was exemplary,” returned the other, im- 
patiently. “And do you also remember those eras 
of our childhood, our visits to the patrimonial seat 
of our eldest uncle?— its lawns, with their shaven 
turf and arbours and fountains; the park, with its 
treasured woods and gravelled roads; the magnifi- 
cent apartments, with their successive throngs of 
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' tilled and well born guests; and the trains of ser- 
vants, who looked so stately that we almost shrank 
before them? How brilliant were the pastimes we 
witnessed! — how luxurious was the idleness! I 
i was not too young to reflect upon what passed be- 
fore me, and is it strange that I can now feet so 
intensely the burthen of our isolated poverty £ — the 
accumulation of petty, but mind-destroying cares 
and calculations that weigh upon us every hour; 
and the bodily toils, with all their coarse details, 
which, day after day, through heat and cold, we 
have endured for years, and which must, at last, 
assimilate us with the boorish herd around us? 

“ Well, Rose, even at that early time, I had im- 
bibed the knowledge that if our father had exercised 
a little of this world’s prudencc,“a goodly thing, 
however you may esteem it , — such sights and enjoy- 
ments might have been more familiar to his children 
than as a mere holiday show; that our lordly uncle, 
to whose blood we were so proud to belong, hut 
tolerated us in his sight at the intercession of his 
gentle wife,- — us, the children of his own brother; 
i that because our father was poor and had incurred 
the frown of the head of the house, we were repuls- 
ed and chidden by the swarm of minor relations that 
basked in his favour;— -and our little cousin Lucy 
and her half brother, Julian Ormesby, do you recol- 
lect them, Rose? How gay and bright they looked 
in their rich attire, and with their joyous impulses, 
which had never known depression or restraint, 

[ while we, trained to humble ourselves and to control 
our natures, received as undeserved graciousness 
their childish favours and evidences of afibetion.” 

S’ “I do remember them well and fondly, Maud, — 
those pure and noble-hearted children, so like their 
mother in sweetness of deportment and loveliness 
of person. I remember little Lucy so winningly 
begging to share equally with me in your love, and 
Julian, though so much the elder, and in every way 
your superior, submitting to your caprices, and 
waiting on you as if you had been a princess 
Surely, none but pleasant associations should be 
i connected in your memory with theml” 

” After ah, perhaps not; hut of course they are 
by this lime properly imbued with (he elements to 
which they were born. But, as I was going to say, 
it was there I learned the power of wealth and sta- 
tion; and, child as l was, the determination pos- 
sessed me that when my turn came to act, I would 
pursue a different course to that of those whose 
duty it was to provide for our temporal as well as 
i spiritual welfare.’ * 

1 # The conversation of the two girls, who were 
i leaning beside the narrow window of a small and 
\ scantily furnished sitting-room, was interrupted by 
l the entrance of their father, a pale, gray- haired 
\ man, whose coarse clothing and whose hands, em- 
\ browned and roughened by labour, bore little con* 
| gruity with the intellectual cast of hie face, and the 
l placid dignity of his bearing. 

I “ The post has brought us sad intelligence,” he 
remarked, pointing to a paragraph scored with ink 
$ in a paper which he hold in his hand. 


Maud hastily snatched it, and unconneelediy ran 
over one of the singular obituary notices common 
to English newspapers — 

41 * Died, suddenly, on Thursday last, at Wins- 
toun, his family seat, Marmaduke Evelyn, Esq., 
M. P. T — commanding talents, — force of character, 
— public spirit, — county influence.” 

” Nothing of his fraternal affection," interposed 
the reader. 

A glance of regretful reproof from her father re- 
strained her, and she resumed — 

“ His extensive landed estates devolve upon his 
son, a promising youth of fifteen, now at Eton, and 
the residue of his fortune amply endows his widow, 
once the admired and respected relict of the gallant 
Colonel Ormesby, and Miss Lucy Evelyn, his 
beautiful and accomplished daughter, who, but for 
this melancholy event, would have been led in a 
few weeks to the hymeneal altar, by a young 
baronet of large property in the vicinity of Wins* 
toum” 

Mr. Evelyn retired to an adjoining apartment, 
and Rose remained silently looking from the 
window. 

“Don’t look so solemn. Rose,” said her sister. 
tl You have no reason to deplore him; 1 have, on 
the contrary , for I did hope he might relent and do 
us some service yet. This unexpected announce- 
ment gives me a final disappointment, and now 
there is nothing left for me but carrying out my 
scheme with regard to Mrs. Wiggles worth. Once 
provided with a scene for operations, I have no 
fears of success. I have education, an advantage 
:■ which, as they could do it without money, our pa- 
< rents have supplied to us in abundance; — I have 
\ beauty, — people daily mistake us one for the other, 

\ and you. Rose, are rarely beautiful;— and I have 
? tact and confidence to use them for any purpose, 
| with a determined will, which shall yield to no 
i common obstacles. Don’t threaten me with my 
| father, for I perceive you are about to do so. 1 can 
j easily satisfy him. It will be but necessary to con- 
\ vince him that the old lady will require some one 

I S to watch her dyspeptic and rheumatic symptoms 

whilst she is absent for their cure; and as she has 
\ no child of her own, he will think it the duty of 
\ one of us to attend her.” 

“ I shall use no farther arguments with you now, 
j Maud, for I feel almost certain that your conscience 
j: will check you before you go too far.” 

Maud s h ook her h ead , and cont i nuc d carele ssly — 
\ “X am going now to sound Mrs. Wigglesworih. 
j If I come back successful, you will help to prepare 
j me for the expedition, will you not? Oh, yes, you 
;; will surely give me your share of the unappropri- 
\ ated finery in these old chests, the kind, though 
not very judicious supplies of our compassionate 
aunt. How we used to sigh that they were not 
calicoes and linsey-wolseys instead of silks and 
\ cambrics, ait the shipwrecked mariner did, that his 
mass of gold was not a handful of nails. At last, 
i however, they may he available; for if you consent, 
i out of two of the garments I certainly can make 




one. So give me yours, like a good gIrl T and I may 
some time be able to pay you in the blest Paris 
fashions. Throw me my bonnet, and now good- 
bye.' 1 

The father of Maud and Rose Evelyn was an 
emigrant clergyman, labouring among a poor and 
scattered dock in one of the moat secluded valleys 

of the river, lib family, one of wealth and 

consideration, had destined him for an important 
civil station in India, but after marrying the penni- 
less daughter of an humble curate, he had lost their 
countenance by entering the church, in which they 
had neither inclination nor influence to procure his 
preferment. The death of his fat her- in daw, how- 
ever, had occurred previous to the birth of Rose, 
and by succeeding to his vacant place, he had se- 
cured for nine or ten years a decent competence for 
his little family* But at that time he was deprived 
of it by a change in the living to which it was ap- 
pended, and uncertain of a similar dependence, as 
well as actuated by a missionary zeal, he had come 
to seek a field fur his labours in the New World. 
He had attempted at first to establish himself in 
Canada, but the rigours of the climate threatened 
the heal til of his delicate wife, and having little 
choice, he had then accepted his present location. 
Here he hud remained until death bereaved him of 
the patient sharer of his cares, and his two girls 
had attained to womanhood without a single pros- 
pect that his conscientious sacrifices and unobtrusive 
usefulness would have the earEbly rew ard of a more 
comfortable home for his declining years* 

It seemed a marvel that two creatures, so beau- 
tiful and graceful as those young girls, should have 
grown up amidst the drudgery and privations of 
their inauspicious solitude; but their mother had 
been marked by an almost fastidious refinement of 
thought, word and demeanour, and she had guarded 
their person and fashioned their manners with Scru- 
pulous care. Their minds had not lacked means 
of cultivation; for with ihe luxury of books they had 
been liberally supplied* The wife of them father's 
eldest brother, a pious and tender die ar ted woman, 
had been their unchanging friend through all their 
fortunes, and had annually sent them such presents 
as were not prohibited by her husband's vindictive 
authority. Among these were books which afforded 
them a wealth of amusement and intellectual profit. 

Closely resembling each other in appearance, in 
their healthful and perfect growth, in purity and 
rich bloom of complexion, in sy mmetry of features, 
and in the fulness and lustre of their dark blue eyes, 
Maud and Rose were markedly dissimilar in cha- 
racter* Though naturally not the superior in men- 
tal gifts, the elder added to hers an energy and a 
firmness of purpose which must have made her a 
more powerful agent for good or ill; and these, en- 
forcing a spirit of worldly ambition, of self-confi- 
dence, and impatience of control, might well have 
suggested a portent of evil* But Rose, meek, 
truthful and disinterested — Rose abounded in the 
graces of the heart which were lacking in her 
sister, and almost from childhood had been a de- 


voted member of her father's pastoral charge, as 
well us the most cheerful and efficient support of 
his household comfort. 


CHAPTER II* 


The influx of visitors at the — Springs had 

nearly attained its height, when there appeared one 
day at the dinner table a person who attracted a 
degree of observation which would hardly have 
been accorded to an ex president* 1 This was an 
elderly woman, whose tall, square and fiat figure, 
and whose face, sallow, bony and freckled, with a 
single crooked tooth projecting in front, would have 
required the nicest arts of the toilette, and the 
highest polish of deportment to secure her from 
invidious comment. In lieu of, these, her dress 
manifested the most remote provincialism, and her 
conversation an ignorance, ludicrous as profound, 
that society might have usages that could be vio- 
lated. She wore short and narrow skirts, garnished 
with scant flounces, when every one else floated in 
redundant robes of classical length and plainness; 
a cap, distended by a comb of the size and shape 
of a palm leaf fan, and surrounded, above the bands 
of her rough red hair, with dangling frills of wide 
thread lace and bow's of stiff green ribbon, instead 
of the slight and tasteful fabrics of tulle and lisse 
and flowers, which alone were the order of the day; 
and on her feet, scorning the Cinderella slippers 
around them, were capacious shoes of prunella, 
through the yielding texture of which freely w r ere 
exhibited joints and sinews in all their undulations 
and proportions. Yet there were no evidences of 
a want of money about her* Her silk was the 
thickest and her lace the finest, and over a tawdry 
worked collar was a chain of halter dimensions, 
w T hich would have brought its weight in eagles at 
the mint, securing a watch that a banker might 
have made an heir- loom. She addressed herself 
indiscriminately to any one within talking distance, 
gave succinct histories of her own ailments, and in- 
quired as to theirs, presuming that no one could be 
wicked enough to go to places intended to cure the 
sick without being in need of such service. She 
wondered if that wheezing old lady in the false 
curls hadn't the phihistck," and if ‘‘that thin young 
man with his face all grown to hair wasn’t con- 
sum pled.' 5 She also criticised the fashions, and 
pronounced the heads without combs '‘no better 
looking than turnips," — combs being, to her taste, 
a “sign that people were somebody; the larger 
they could be got the richer they looked, provided 
they were rale tortie- shell — her own was lortle and 
no mistake*" The next time she presented herself 
she was warded off as if she had been a pe tonifi- 
cation of the black tongue or the milk sickness* 
This personage was no other than Mrs* Wiggles- 
worth, the wife of Mr* Evelyn’s only rich pa- 
rishioner. 

It was not until the old lady had ceased to be a 
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novelty' that slie was known to have brought a 
Companion to the watering place* At that time a 
young girl attended her in the saloon and dining- 
room, who, from her uncommon beauty and pro- 
priety of manners, became in turn an object of 
curiosity and remark. Our readers will anticipate 
that it was Maud Evelyn. Instinctively aware of 
the ridicule which her chaperon would excite, her 
pride revolted at the thought of witnessing it, and 
with the ostensible purpose of completing the ar- 
rangements of her wardrobe, she had spent the 
interval of a few days in her room. 

The unsophisticated stage of society in which, 
through beauty and gritce alone, a young stranger 
would he admitted unquestioned to favour, is pretty 
well past, at least with those who frequent fashion- 
able watering-places; yet Maud, by the tact with 
whiph she adapted herself to those around her, and 
by a certain elevation of manner f the result of her 
intentness of purpose and of her consciousness of 
superiority in all but the adventitious attractions of 
fortune, commanded at once the courtesy of many, 
notwithstanding their want of information as to her 
family and position. That secured, a freer exercise 
of her powers of pleasing, and a few bold assertions, 
added to her passive falsehood, and her apparently 
casual references to her English birth and connec- 
tions! and the daughter of the unknown and im- 
poverished clergyman would have been constituted 
a belle among the prosperous and the proud. But 
that was not the policy of the young adventuress. 
Her address soon enabled her to ascertain the cha- 
racters and expectations of the miscellaneous as- 
semblage with whom she was placed in contact! 
and she avoided all flirtations with the young mon T 
the stock performers at such places, who had yet 
to pass the ordeals of fathers* wills and prospective 
'professions to make them eligible for matrimonial 
speculation. As carefully she forbore any attempt 
to attract that smaller class, the men of fashion and 
knowledge of the world, with whom romance is at 
an end, and to whom personal loveliness is a useless 
consideration, unless invested with some substantial 
extrinsic interest. At the end of a fortnight she 
had not encountered a single object of attack to 
meet her views, but fortunately for her projects, 
Mrs, Wiggles worth was satisfied with her new 
mode of existence, as well as willing to show her 
pecuniary ability to remain as long as she pleased, 
and their departure was deferred for an indefinite 
period. 

At length Maud was sitting on a piazza one eve- 
ning, with a young lady whose acquaintance she 
had formed, when a handsome carriage stopped 
before them, and a gentleman dropping behind him 
a cloak richly lined with velvet, carefully descended 
the steps* 

“A windfall!** exclaimed the young lady, in a 
suppressed lone* “ The very last person I should 
have expected to he blown to a place like this.*’ 

“ Who is he?” asked Maud* 

i£ Simeon Albany, of our city.” 

“ Some of the gentlemen spoke to-day at the 


table of a Mr, Albany, a millionaire?” said Maud, 
interrogatively. 

“ This is the same. In These times, however, 
the title of millionaire is often founded upon a 
smaller capital than a million of dollars* I do not 
insinuate, though, that Mr, Albany does not bear 
if justly, for he is always named as one of our 
wealthiest citizens.” 

The gentleman now approached. He was a tall, 
fleshier man, w ith a jaundiced complexion, a sour 
and unhappy expression of countenance, ordinary 
features, and stiff; coarse hair, of mixed black and 
gray, brushed downward upon his low and narrow 
forehead. As he passed them, he compressed his 
thin lips over a set of short, yellow teeth, and looked 
straight forward from under hie lowering eyebrows 
as if he had determined that there was no one 
worthy of notice in his way* 

” He has no family with him,*’ remarked Maud, 
too cautious to hazard the question so common 
among marrying young ladies — “ Is he a single 
man?” 

tl He is an old bachelor, 11 * was the answer. li He 
is said to be looking fur a wife who will bo nothing 
less than perfection, and to expect that his money 
will not fail to purchase such a one. But as perfect 
women are not to be bought with that alone, he 
will bo likely to remain in the enjoyment of his 
single blessedness. With all my imperfections, he 
is one of the last men I Would choose, even if he 
were twice aa rich and twenty years younger, — 
though if lie were less repulsive in character, there 
might be something of a temptation. He has a 
noble house; rather old fashioned in stylo, indeed, 
but very aristocratic looking, and you have noticed 
how fine his equipage is. With his income, I have 
no doubt he could support a wife in the foremost 
rank of elegance and fashion.” 

The audit re ss pondered this information well* 

In order that she might maintain a toilette of 
sufficient variety, Maud found it necessary that she 
should spend the early hours of l ha morning at her 
needle* Accordingly, before sunrise of the day 
following the new arrival, she had taken her accus- 
tomed place at the window, when in arranging the 
curtain she caught a glimpse of Mr* Albany, wrap- 
ped in his cloak, entering the enclosure of the 
spring. Quick as thought, sho turned to Mrs. 
Wiggles worth and asked— 

"Do you not think, ma’am, it might be of more 
service to you to try the water on first rising than 
immediately before breakfast? The dyspeptic look- 
ing gentleman who arrived last evening is on his 
w T ay to the spring; and as he, a man of fortune, 
coming from the city, has no doubt had the best 
medical advice to direct him, wmuld it not be pru- 
dent for you to take advantage of his example?” 

The Leghorn bonnet of Mrs* Wigglesworth, and 
its black lace veil, from which it never on any oc- 
casion parted company, were brought forth; and 
Maud, throwing a scarf over her own head and 
shoulders, hurried from the room. The servants 
were sweeping the parlours and piazzas, and, a 
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shower having fallen the night before, the gravelled 
walks were cold and damp; but, though intercepted 
first by clouds of dost and then, by fleeces of mist T 
Maud dragged her valetudinarian along. They 
reached the spring, and found the millionaire look- 
ing gloomily into it, as if afraid to trust himself 
with his soft buckskin moccasins upon the wet and 
slippery steps which led down to it. The approach 
of his pursuers* however, conquered his irresolution, 
and he was about to descend, when Maud started 
forward, with a smile expressive of kindness min- 
gled with a touch of timidity, and said, in her clear, 
girlish tones — 

“ It would be dangerous, sir, for an invalid to 
venture upon that chilling marble, and the attend- 
ant has not yet come out. Allow me to supply 
you.” 

His ideas seemed to flow tardily, for before he 
could answer she had taken his tumbler from him, j 
filled it at the fountain, with the air of *‘the good J 
girl” in the fairy tale, and returned it to hi a hand, j 
With a stiff nod, and an equally stiff “much obliged \ 
to you,” and without any apparent thought of prof- \ 
foring it to the old lady beside him, he swallowed ; 
its contents. 

M Three glasses, I believe, are generally pre- > 
scribed for new-comers,” resumed Maud, ”You $ 
have not yet, sir, had your portion,” 

And again she tripped gracefully down the steps, ? 
The same mode of acknowledgment followed as at \ 
first, and was again repeated; and then begging j 
permission to use the tumbler, as she had not been 5 
provident enough to bring one along, she watched, J 
with a tender solicitude, while Mrs, Wiggles worth, 
with indescribable contortions of face and body, 
gulped potion after potion of the nauseous beverage. 
She had thrown'back her scarf, and with her beau- 
tiful complexion, freshened and glowing with the 
morning air and her rapid walk, and with her 
bright brown hair shining in the first beams of the \ 
sun, she looked exceedingly lovely. She was con- j 
scious that the eyes of (lie stranger were on her, 5 
and she was too prudent to break the effect by a $ 
single glance in return. Anxiously cautioning her \ 
companion to fold her shawl around her lest the \ 
damp air should counteract the efficacy of her 
morning draught, she modestly curtesied to Mr. 
Albany and returned to the house, 

Maud was nervously impatient to learn the suc- 
cess of her morning’s stratagem, and to her relief 
a nod of recognition from the millionaire was di- 
rected towards her as they passed from the break- ; 
fast table toward the saloon. She listened with 
avidity to every remark she could elicit during the 
day about Mr. Albany, and invariably heard that 
in character he was dull, selfish and morose — ex- 
actly what was most distasteful to the talented, 
spirited and, with all her faults, really generous 
girl; but she had resolved to acknowledge few ob- 
stacles in the way of her ambition. The next 
morning she again visited the spring at sunrise, and 
though Mr. Albany had mailed himself with caout- 
chouc overshoes, yet sufficient communication 


passed between them to apprise her that early 
rising was one of his hobbies. She would have 
been glad to discover twenty other hobbies that she 
could have gratified as easily. They now con- 
\ sidered themselves on the footing of acquaintances, 

\ though the little observances of politeness which 
) were to have been expected from the gentleman 
l were entirely dispensed with. Mr. Albany made 
it a point never by such to honour any lady. If an 
j old gentleman introduced his wife to him, he lost 
\ no time in escaping from her lest a presentation to 
•t her daughter should follow. He was always on 
> the look out for conspiracies. But in the gcmle, 

\ smiling, frank simplicity of Maud, he saw nothing 
ij to alarm him, particularly as her early rising con- 
firmed her hints of a rustic education; and some- 
times, during a rencontre in the saloon, he favoured 
her with a few precious words, which in her pos- 
session became important investments, 
s ‘ I am glad to perceive you do not join in the 
dance,” remarked he, one evening. 

£i I have no taste for such amusements,” she re- 
turned, wisely shaking her head. 

On another occasion he observed — 

"Those young men seemed very dcsirious of 
introducing their friend to you.” 

” I generally refuse such applications;' — I do not 
approve of young ladies forming many acquaintances 
among gentlemen.” 

Again — “Yon appear to be very industrious, — 
something unusual here,” 

She was labouring diligently upon an apron for a 
little child, whom she sometimes drilled in its A 
GCs with the most graceful patience and assiduity. 
"It is difficult to abandon old habits. I am so 
l accustomed to employment that I always feel more 
\ conifer table when allowed by etiquette to engage 
in it.” 

” How would the old lady you have in charge 
get along without you?” he asked, after witnessing 
some of her dutiful offices towards Mrs. Wiggles - 
worth, 

“ I am so experienced in nursing that it would 
be strange if 1 were not able to discharge some of 
its duties to her satisfaction,” was her answer, as 
if seeking to evade an implied compliment. 

Such usually was the extent and nature of their 
colloquies. 

At length Maud observed that her quarry seemed 
inclined to dir eel himself towards Mrs. Wiggles- 
worth, and (he old lady, having had her instruc- 
tions on their first arrival as to the amount of 
information proper to be given concerning her 
charge, she was now begged not to exceed them 
if Mr. Albany should make her the subject of any 
questions. She narrowly watched his advances; 
and one day after dinner, while the company were 
mostly enjoying their siesta, an indulgehce which 
she did not atlow herself, he approached her and 
her chaperon, who were sitting in a shaded corner 
of a piazza- Making an excuse to withdraw, she 
cautiously slipped Into a vacant parlour, from which 
any conversation between the remaining couple 
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could be overheard. She was not disappointed in 
her expectations. The first sentence she caught 
from the millionaire was 

“ Is she of good family?’ * 

“They’re the salt of the earth, all that’s of 
them,” replied Mrs. Wigglesworlh; “and her 
mother, who has gone to a better world, was a true 
mother in Israel.” 

“Um, um, ura. I mean, are they persons of 
respectability?” 

“Pier father is a minister,” she returned, in a 
tone implying that consideration to be a sufficient 
assurance. 

“ Can you tell me the amount of his fortune?” 

“ Mr. Evelyn is the last man to be raking and 
scraping a fortune together. Pie thinks of other 
things than laying up treasures on earth. The 
children, though, may be born to something past 
common, as many people are that have relations in 
the old countries. You often read in the papers of 
persons having to go over for something of advan- 
tage to them.” 

“ Have you any knowledge of their connections, 
ma’am?” 

“From what I can understand, they are con- 
siderable of big bugs, — rather ahead of any here.” 

“ There are several children of them, I presume, 
as mostly happens when there is not much to keep 
them on?” 

On hearing, with evident satisfaction, that there 
were but Maud and a sister, Mr. Albany resumed — 

“ To be plain with you, ma’am, I desire to have 
all the information that I can obtain concerning this 
young girl, and as you appear to be the only person 
here able to give any, I have decided to refer to 
you. I am not unwilling to marry, if I can find an 
individual to suit me; but I shall be very particular 
in my choice, as you will admit a man of large 
property has a right to be. I have too much judg- 
ment and experience to be willing to take one of 
your gadding, chattering, dancing, dressing fine 
ladies. What I require is a modest, submissive 
woman, who is fond of home, and has habits of 
industry and economy; and I wish to know if Miss 
Evelyn answers that description.” 

Mrs. Wigglesw'orth, after wondering that a per- 
son old enough to be Maud’s father should have 
been casting sheep’s eyes at her, and laughing at 
the idea so immodestly that the listener trembled 
for the result wfith the consequential applicant, 
then asked him to excuse her impudence, and as- 
sured him that there w'as not a smarter, handier, 
more biddable girl in the land; that she could get 
along on almost no money at all, for she made all 
her new things, with her own hands, out of old 
ones, and that even here, w'hen she might take 
play time, she w r orked two or three hours before 
the lazy ‘high-flyers w f ere out of bed. As to her 
staying at home, she had never been out of sight 
of it before, and wouldn’t have been then, only that 
her father had taught her it was a Christian duty to 
attend the sick. 

“ So I understood from a hint of her own,” rc- 


I turned Mr. Albany; “ otherwise I could not have 
reconciled myself to a female, that is, of her age, 
w'hom I happened to meet at a w T atering-place. 
Your account of her I find tolerably satisfactory. 
My theory is that if I get a modest, submissive 
wife, she will be the more easily governed, and 

I the more ready to show me the deference to w hich 
I shall think myself entitled. If economical and 
industrious, she will be able the better to manage 
my domestic concerns on the system which I have 
< already established. If fond of home, she will be 
> satisfied to stay there, without making my house 
\ public property by encouraging a constant run of 
| visitors, a thing I could never tolerate. If Miss 
\ Evelyn is, as you assert, really such a person, I 
\ should be disposed to offer her my hand. I find 
S nothing particular to object to in the situation of 
| her family, as you describe it. Her connections 
\ being good, the fact of her having no fortune may 
< be overlooked, on consideration that she is the less 
> likely to have formed habits of expense, and that 
< she will require fewer indulgences. There being 
| so few' children, is also in her favour, for there is 
j no greater imposition on a man than being obliged, 
j because he has been successful in the world, to 
; assist a host of needy relations- in* law'. Then as 
j to her being so much younger than myself, that is 
one of her principal recommendations, for I shall 
j have the less trouble to regulate her habits accord- 
| ing to my own, and her health and activity will 
\ make her more useful than a person farther ad- 
; vanced in years.” 

All this w r as delivered in a dry, harsh, sententious 
> and pompous manner, and Maud felt her eyes flash 
\ and her cheeks burn, and then a violent inclination 
< to laugh; but, suppressing her emotion, she listened 
< on. 

“By repeating my sentiments to her, ma’am,” 

< he continued, “you will probably be able to con- 
\ fer a great favour on your young friend. .1 wish to 
j avoid offering any proposal to her personally, be- 
< cause on such occasions one is obliged to show' a 
\ degree of solicitude and obsequiousness, which, 

- with some inexperienced females, become after- 
J w'ards grounds to presume upon. I think I may 
rely on her prompt acceptance of my offer, which 
| an indifferent party, yourself for instance, must 
\ perceive to be peculiarly advantageous; but if she 
<; should show the slightest disapprobation of any of 
( the remarks I have entrusted to your memory, I 
\ hold you bound in honour to drop the subject with- 
; out further communication. We had better have 
j it settled at once. I will wait in the right-hand 
J parlour until you shall have executed your commis- 
< sion. If she receive it favourably, request her to 
; come down, and I shall then ascertain how I am 
< to proceed wfith regard to her family.” 

As he entered one door of the parlour, Maud 
< noiselessly escaped through another, and hastened 
\ to her chamber. There she was found by Mrs. 

| Wigglesworth, w'ho executed her embassy with 
< “says hes” too numerous to mention, and argued 
.• with equal prolixity the pros and cons of accept- 




ance or rejection, Maud did not answer nor hear 
a word* Her time of trial had come. She felt that 
it was not easy to shake oft' the influences of her 
education, and the perils of wilfully persisting in a 
course of wrong arose startlingly before her. Then, 
with a strong effort, she recalled her life dong 
dreams of ambition. She fancied herself as having 
conquered, by the ascendancy of her intellect, the 
narrow-minded selfishness of which she had just 
received such undoubted evidence, and enjoying a 
home abounding in the luxury which wealth only 
can bestow; as moving in the world attended by 
all the honours and immunities which wealth only 
can command; even as returning to the scenes of 
her early years, and casting from her with scorn 
the adulations of those whose unkind ness had em- 
bittered her childhood; even that juvenile vision of 
revenge was recalled to strengthen her indecision. 
But the Incitements had lost their power. Then 
she thought of Rose and her father placed in cir- 
cumstances of comfort through her means, and not 
trusting herself to reflect further, she started to- 
wards the door. 

“ But you have not told me whether you intend 
to take the old skinflint or not? 31 called Mrs* Wig- 
gles worth after her. 

" Oh, yes, ma'am; certainly,” she replied, at- . 
tempting to force a smile upon her bloodless lips; 
and she hastened down stairs to the parlour. 

Mr, Albany, who was pacing the floor, advanced 
slowly to meet her, and as slowly enunciated— 

“I may conclude that ail is arranged to my satis- 
faction? 11 

Whatever she may have felt before, it was not 
until the cadaverous face of her suitor was bent' 
over her, and his cold, skinny Angers were wrapped 
round her hand, that she could realize the turpitude 
of her present course, and the importance of the 
step she had resolved to take. Yet again she tried 
to force a smile, and to murmur a maidenly an- 
swer. 

In what way shall I communicate our intentions 
to your father? You, I suppose, will wish to con- 
form to the common custom, and I am willing to 
oblige you.” 

For this contingency Maud was prepared. She 
knew that if she allowed him to accompany her to 
the dwelling of her father, one glimpse of its un- 
conceuhible poverty would turn him away in dis- 
gust, and render all her moral sacrifices fruitless. 
In answer to his question, she returned— 

“I know not how to direct you, for from him 
they will certainly meet with disapproval,” 

“ Urn, urn, urn, — why so, may I ask?” 

“ On account of the shortness of my acquaintance 
wiih you.” 

“ I flatter myself my character is too well known 
to make that objection reasonable,” said the gen- 
tleman* 

“Besides,” continued Maud, ” the disparity of 
our ages is a point on which he could not be easily 
reconciled; and in addition,” observing that this 
latter suggestion was too personal not to be offen- 


sive, “he would think it his duty to withhold his 
consent to my union with a person not attached to 
the church in whose service he has spent his life. 
Should he refuse to sanction it, it would grieve me 
to act contrary to his decision*” 

“I can’t say that I would ask you to do it* A 
disobedient daughter would hardly make an obe- 
dient wife; but the matter could be settled without 
that difficulty. The ceremony can be performed 
without consulting him, and when he hears of your 
advantageous alliance, for such he will certainly 
regard it, if he is at all a judicious man, he will 
think you in luck for having accomplished it, and 
him self equally so for having been spared any show 
of opposition. To be candid, I should feel myself 
stooping considerably to have to ask the consent of 
any one.” 

The next morning before the other lodgers were 
astir, Maud was handed into the elegant carriage 
of the millionaire, and became his wife in the near- 
est village. Without returning to the springs, they 
immediately proceeded on their journey to the city, 

A portion of the night intervening between her 
betrothal and marriage had been spent by Maud in 
writing to her father, and extenuating, by every 
plausible argument, her conduct. “ lie is not 
young,’ 1 she said, referring to her intended bride- 
groom, “nor endowed with the graces of person 
upon which you have so often warned me against 
setting too high a value; but in the eyes of the 
world, which narrowly watches those who hold a 
conspicuous place, his character is without a trait 
which virtue would condemn, and his superiority 
in years will constitute him a better guard and 
guide for my inexperience. And without there 
being any valid reason to resist it, the temptation 
of such a fortune and position would not have been 
easily overcome; — the powerful incentive of the 
means of doing good which they must afford, and 
the ability to supply Eo my beloved father the ease 
and comfort required by his declining years, and 
the place In society which she would so worthily 
fill, to our worthy and excellent Rose,” 

The letter, accompanied by one to her sister, in 
which she wrote without levity, though with exult- 
ation, of the success of her aims, and of the pros- 
pect before her, was borne to its destination by the 
deserted Mrs. Wiggles worth, who set off home- 
ward without delay. It was long before it met the 
eyes for which it was intended. A week before, 
Mr. Evelyn had been stricken with palsy while in 
the discharge of a private pastoral duty, and now 
lay sightless, speechless* and prostrated in mind as 
well as body, while to poor Rose, the tidings it 
brought were but a new weight added to her bur- 
then of cares and afflict ions* 


CHAPTER III. 

Less than a year had elapsed after these changes. 
The fashionable world had not yet dispersed to 
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their summer haunts, when, doing the honours of 
a crowded promenade to a stranger, was a gentle- 
man who had witnessed the sensation created at 

the * Springs, by the matrimonial adventure, 

as it was called, of the rich Simeon Albany with 
the apparently artless and uncalculating Miss 
Evelyn. 

His companion was a young Englishman of ele- 
gant person and manners, and of moral and mental 
qualities consistent with Jus noble exterior, who 
had failed of being the lion of the hour only through 
his own modest and reserved dignity. 

11 My eyes are absolutely aching/* remarked the 
latter, “with the constant succession of pretty faces 
and brilliant costumes they have encountered* 
Shalt we turn aside here for a little repose? 1 * 

They accordingly passed into a lateral street 
which was finely built with the mansions of i he 
wealthy and fashionable, when a lady, who had 
overtaken them, turned to a crossing’ place before 
them* 

“ There/ 1 pursued the dt ranger, “ is the same 
pensive, intellectual countenance which I remarked 
to you half an hour ago* It has an unusual interest 
for me; perhaps because of its resemblance to that 
of a dear sister of my own. Did you now observe 
it?” 

“No; but the lady is stopping to ring at the 
house opposite. There, I recognize her now; she 
is a married woman — the wife of one of our mil- 
lionaires, Simeon Albany.” 

“ What! that cold, harsh, forbidding old money- 
changer, to whom I this morning presented my 
draft, in Street? That girlish, sensitive, re- 

fined looking creatnre, his wife? 1 pity her!” 

“ Your sympathy is thrown away* She has ob- 
tained all that she required in a husband, namely, 
money. I was at a watering-place last summer, 
where the match was made, and as I go to such 
places merely as a looker-on, 1 had an opportunity 
to watch how it was effected. She was, as I have 
since understood, a friendless country girl, quite 
unpractised in society; yet I have never seen iu the 
most experienced coquette as great a degree of 
skilful finesse as she exhibited in entrapping that 
same repulsive money-changer, whose true cha- 
racter, with her tact and intelligence, she could not 
have failed to discover*” 

“And so ambition and avarice find their way 
into matrimonial transactions here, as well as on 
Our side of the Atlantic? I am sorry to hear it ac- 
knowledged, I should never have expected a 
manifestation of those passions in that lovely faced 
woman.” 

“ Now that I can see her more distinctly, she 
looks as if she had found some reason for repent- 
ance. Her appearance lias much changed. She 
was of much fuller proportions, and glowing with 
health and spirits* Now she is pale and slender, 
and evidently dejected; and how dowdyish is her 
dress!” 

“It is only very plain,” remarked the compas- 
sionate 'Englishman. 


1 “ Well,” said his companion, as she disappeared 
in the house, “ I can hardly pity her for a punish- 
ment which she has taken such pains to deserve.” 

It was, indeed, Maud; and the dwelling at which 
she stopped was the one of which she was the 
nominal mistress. It was of spacious dimensions, 
and though the panels of sculptured marble which 
embellished its embrowned exterior, indicated a 
i style of finish long displaced in favour, the whole 
\ structure bore evidences of opulence, and of careful 
i preservation. But within all was cheerless and 
| unborn el ike. The parlours were abundantly and 
3 expensively furnished. The carpets were of the 

! softest and finest texture, but their colours were 
sombre, and their patterns mystical looking Ara- 
besques, embarrassing to the eye, and painful to the 
; imagination. The marble tables were of the most 
3 skilful polish, and of valuable material, but there 
were neither books nor ornaments to relieve their 
gloomy richness. The curtains were ample and 
costly, but their hue, also, was dull, and the folds 
iu which they hung seemed moulded never to 
change. The ponderous and softly cushioned chairs 
appeared nailed to the walls in the very places 
; where no one would have wished to occupy them. 

; There were no pictures, excepting in one room, 
the portrait of its master, and, in the other, one of 
an aged female, of which the face gave sufficient 
assurance of the maternal relation which the origi- 
nal had borne to him* Though the season was the 
latter end of May, the atmosphere was damp and 
: chill, the air and sunshine having been equally ex- 
cluded, and there was no fire to enliven the winter 
arrangements which seemed to demand it. And 
Villi a countenance still more inhospitable than his 
| domicile, Mr. Albany looked up from a sofa on the 
entrance of his young wife. 

“So you have been cut again,” he remarked, 

; querulously. “Among prudent people it is con- 
sidered any thing but creditable for a married 
woman to be showing herself in the streets day 
after day, according to the custom you persist in*” 

“ I have been all my life accustomed to the free 
; enjoyment of ihc air, as I have ofien said before,” 
returned Maud, quietly, “and to be deprived of 
; such as I can have here, would entirely destroy the 
measure of health left to me* But as you object so 
strongly to my walking, I would be very willing to 
ride, and would gladly drive through the most re- 
tired ways to get into the country.” 

“No doubt, ma’am, you would be willing to 
\ ride; but I should be very unwilling to have my 
■j carriage jolted to pieces over the unbroken country 
< reads at this season of the year. I should think 
l you might find sufficient exercise in the house to 
\ keep your blood in circulation. My mother lived 
| to be eighty- three, and hardly ever left the house 
] excepting sometimes to do a little marketing; but 
i then she was an industrious woman, and could find 
\ plenty of domestic matters to look after,” 

\ “ I do attend to all that is necessary, Mr. Albany; 

^ but as you yourself often complain, you are obliged, 
i for the sake of appearances, to keep a certain num- 




ber of efficient servants, and you surely do not re- 
quire that I should assume a share of their labours 
which they have both time and ability to perform." 

He threw himself back on the sofa, and remained 
silent a few minutes, as if to conjure up some new 
cause of dissatisfaction, and then asked — 

"Did you put the additional wadding into the 
back of my dressing-gown, as I desired you?” 

" I did not* My head has ached so badly all 
day, that I have been quite unable to do any 
sewing.” 

“ Um.-um. One of your chief boasts when I 
first knew you was of your skill with the needle; 
but you appear to make very little use of it now. 
1 dare say that if you had some new finery of your 
own to work at, you would do it in spite of your 
headache.” 

" Perhaps I might,” returned Maud, in the tone 
of a school-girl provoked to retort, yet trembling 
at her own words. "It is so seldom I get any 
finery that the novelty might incite me to overtask 
myself,” 

The face of Mr, Albany grew livid, but his reply 
was checked by a servant handing to Maud a letter 
which he had brought from the post-office. She 
was about to hurry with it to her room, when the 
voice of her husband stopped her at the door* 

“ You must be prepared for some very important 
comm uni cation,” said be, “that you arc afraid to 
trust yourself with it before a witness.” 

“It is a letter from home,” she replied, with 
quivering lips. 

Closing the door, she returned, and after con- 
cealing herself as much as possible in the recess of 
a window, she broke the seaL It was from Rose* 
and every sentence was so imbued with her own 
affectionate, patient, pious spirit, that in vain the 
reader attempted to repress her sobs, and to control 
the agitation which shook the curtains around her. 

“ Will you not come to see us now?” site read. 
“In your last letter, written so long ago, Maud, 
you said you could not promise, and then I did not 
ask it; for through the sad, dreary winter, I felt as 
if I ’would rather have performed my melancholy 
duties alone than that you should be depressed by 
sharing them; but now I beg that you will make a 
little sacrifice of your grandeur and luxury to us, if 
it be but for a few days. Our father pines to have 
you near him; — one of the first evidences of his 
returning faculties was the expression of your name. 
Often and often, before his mind was right clear, 
in whispering to me his good night blessing, he 
extended his hand as if feeling for you by my side. 
His utterance has become intelligible, at least to 
me, and his eyes have portialty regained their 
vision. He says he longs the more for your return, 
now that be would be able to recognize your face. 
Oh, Maud! my heart swells with thankfulness for 
this blessed restoration! 

“Do not expect to find us without external 
comforts, — excepting your presence* We have all 
around us to make us happy* We are not, indeed, 
so well off in this world’s goods since our poor 
tol. xxix. — 7 


father can no longer earn his little salary* You 
know I always thought we were * passing rich on 
forty pounds a year,' though you did not; but we 
have sufficient for our actual wants. His former 
parishioners show us many kind offices, and, for 
several years past, they have sustained me in a 
little school. Our good neighbour, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, allows ug a cottage to live m for almost 
nothing. It is not so large as the parsonage, — for 
so I will persist in calling our old home, humble as 
it was, — but now our father does not require a 
study, and in addition to big chamber, there is a 
small one for me, and another which, according to 
our established custom, we can still keep in readi- 
ness for any friend or way-farer who might call 
upon our hospitality. And I have so pretty a 
garden! We found abundance of lilacs already 
blooming, with several rose bushes of much choicer 
varieties than ihose we left behind. I have no fear 
but that we shall prosper. You cannot imagine, 
Maud, the exalted, the thrilling happiness of having 
one so beloved and venerated looking up to your 
exertions for support! Ever since the charge has 
rested upon me, I have felt as if I could turn night 
into day to fulfil it, only reserving lime enough to 
pour out my gratitude to the Almighty for the 
unchanging health and strength He has given to 
sustain me.” 

Maud placed the letter in her bosom, and, lean- 
ing her face between her hands, wept long and 
bitterly, regardless of observation. Then, making 
a strong effort to recover some of her natural de- 
cision, she composed herself to address her husband. 

“ I have never,” said she,* at length, “expressed 
a strong desire to you, Mr. Albany, to revisit my 
home; but this letter so brings the ties I have 
broken before me, that I would make any sacrifice 
you could require to be united with my family 
again, if only for a few days.” 

“I have reason to be surprised at your sudden, 
inclination, ma’am; — you have never before shown 
any great attachment to your family lies.” 

“I feel your reproach,” said Maud, submissively. 
“ I have acted a most unnatural part, though for a 
long time it has been through want of resolution to 
speak, and not want of feeling on the subject. I 
have known that ever since my marriage, my father 
has been in a state of extreme suffering and help- 
lessness, and lb at my young sister has been toiling 
alone, not only as his nurse, but to secure his sub- 
sistence, while I, though surrounded by affluence, 
and nominally iis possessor, have never afforded 
them the most trilling assistance.” 

" You have done as much as was in your power,” 
returned Mr. Albany, drily. 

The blood rushed into Maud’s face, but she con- 
tinued, calmly— 

" I could have represented their situation to you; 
I could have conquered my dread of a refusal, and 
solicited of you a pittance which would have ame- 
liorated their condiiion, and yet would have been 
as dust in the balance of your means.” 

"You acted with more than your usual prudence 
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in refraining from it. If there is any thing I am 
determined against, it is being the tool of poor re- 
lations. I supposed when I married you that your 
father was a clergyman of some standing, who 
could, besides maintaining his family respectably, 
lay by something for such an emergency. But I 
have been deceived in that as well as other things.’ * 

Again Maud smothered her feelings, and re- 
sumed — 

“ I might at least yet afford them the comfort of 
my presence, and my personal assurance that I 
have sympathized wish them in their afflictions* 
You will not, surely, deny me the privilege of 
visiting them for a short, a very short time.” 

'■ And so they have writen you a begging letter?” 
he said, as if musing upon her implied proposition, 
without having heard the one she had expressed. 

The eyes of Maud dashed with indignation, and 
she started from her seat, 

“ There, read it!” she exclaimed, “and see if 
they have debased themselves to a level with your 
suspicions! Would that I had possessed one spark 
of their generous independence and self-respect!” 

The letter was turned contemptuously aside; and 
flying from the room, she shut herself in her cham- 
ber, and reiterated, amidst a passionate fit of weep- 
ing — “I have earned it! — madly earned it all!” 

Watched as a prisoner, tasked as a menial, 
trampled on as a worm, by the unhappy being to 
whom she had unrighteously sacrificed her youth, 
the ambitious, the arrogant, the impetuous Maud : 
was humbled in the dust. In the contests which $ 
she had unguardedly waged, during the first days ; 
of their union, she hhd betrayed her own motives \ 
and expectations, and had learned, in return, that > 
there are none so impracticable as the self- import- \ 
ant; none so perverse and vindictive as the feeble* 
minded. 


CHAPTER IT. 

f 

The quiet and romantic valleys of the 

river were looking their loveliest in the chequered 
verdure of June, when the young foreigner, whom ■ 
we introduced in our last chapter, might have been 
seen tracing their primitive roads on horseback and > 
alone. Presuming himself to be near the point of . 
his destination, at the close of a delicious day of j 
breeze and sunshine, he approached, with the ob- j 
ject of inquiring his way, a small edifice, from j 
which, while at a distance, he had seen emerge \ 
the white heads and spherical dinner baskets of a 
little troop of school- children. It was a very humble j 
tenement; the whitewashing could not conceal the \ 
roughness of the logs of which its watls were con- i 
structed, nor the drapery of summer vines the \ 
clumsy slabs that formed its roof; yet, in its tidi- 
ness and the rustic taste of its decorations, he saw j 
so much that reminded him of the peasant homes ; 
of his own country, that, after he had dismounted, 
he walked slowly to be the better able to enjoy the : 



resemblance. The side of the dwelling was to- 
wards him, and (he ground, which sloped from it 
to the road, with its carefully swept and weeded 
sod, was shaded with oaks and maples, interspersed 
with a few venerable apple-trees, luxuriant in glossy 
leaves and downy fruit. Enclosing it, otherwise, 
was a garden, the skilful management of which was 
proven by the variety and fine growth of its culinary 
store, and the number and beauty ofits flower bor- 
ders. Geraniums and other common house plants 
were ranged outside of the open windows, and 
within fluttered little curtains, coarse, indeed, but 
of snowy whiteness. The door fronting him stood 
open, and belonged to an apartment which, from 
its furniture, some table and cooking utensils, dis- 
posed over the fire-place and upon a dresser, and 
a few little benches against the walls, scattered 
with primers and spelling-books, appeared to serve 
the double duty of kitchen and school -room. An 
opposite door was also open, and a different scene 
was revealed- It was a better room, with the de- 
clining sun lighting up the dear glass of a large 
book-case, and gleaming upon the gilded leaved of 
a volume which could not have been mistaken for 
any thing else than a family Bible, and which lav 
upon a table in the middle of the floor. A vene- 
rable looking man, whose figure was shrunken 
either through age or illness, and with a few soft 
gray locks lying upon his pale and furrowed face, 
reclined with closed eyelids in a wide deep chair, 
and near him quietly knitting sat a young girj, in a 
dress of Quaker-like neatness and simplicity, which 
revealed a form of the most critically faultless out- 
lines. 

The stranger had rapped before he was perceived, 
and the girl— it was Rose Evelyn— arose, and 
blushingly received the profound bow which her 
appearance had inspired. 

“lam seeking,” said he, “the residence of the 
Reverend Mr. Evelyn;— can yon direct me to it?” 

“ It is here,” answered Rose, turning quite pale 
with indefinable apprehension; for never since her 
childhood had she seen a person whose air spoke 
so much of refined life, and her first thoughts were 
that his visit was connected with her sister. 

“And you are Maud!” said the stranger, ex- 
tending his hand and looking earnestly in her face, 

“ No, I am Rose; and you are,” she added, joy- 
fully, “you must be Julian Ormesbyl” and the 
next moment the young man was receiving a pa- 
rental welcome from the countenance and gestures, 
if not from the voice of Mr. Evelyn. 

“My aunt and cousins — what tidings do you 
bring us of them?” asked Rose, observing that the 
visitor failed to distinguish the questions of the 
invalid. 

“ That they are well and happy, and full of affec- 
tionate remembrance toward you all. I am here 
as their commissioner, and too much interested in 
the success of my instructions not to deliver them 
nt once. They are to bring you home to England. 
My sister — your playmate, Rose, little Lucy-~ha$ 
been recently married, and to her husband has de- 
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volved & church living, which he wishes to see 
worthily occupied. From my mother's represen- 
tation of you, my dear sir, ho and Lucy think that 
no one could so religiously fulfil its duties* and they 
urgently offer it to your acceptance.” 

Mr. Evelyn stretched out his trembling and 
powerless hands, and with heavy moisture stand- 
ing In his eyes, whispered emphatically — “It is 
too late!” 

Rose turned to the window to conceal her emo- 
tion, and then remarked, in faltering tones— 

“ My father has suffered with much bodily in- 
firmity. For nearly a year he has not been able to* 
engage in any pastoral duty.” 

The young man regarded them anxiously for a 
moment, and then wishing to relieve the feelings 
which he had excited, he asked — 

“But where is Maud?” 

“ Married and gone,” replied Rose, attempting 
faintly to smile, and then looking more sad than, 
before; for a letter from her sister, freshly written, 
had disclosed all her trials and disappointments. 

“ Maud married!” he exclaimed, and his coun- 
tenance changed In both expression and colour; hut 
resuming, with an effort, his cheerful and cordial 
manner, he repeated — “Maud married!— then is 
my charming romance destroyed forever! Do you 
remember, Rose,-— but no, you were too young to 
know it then; but Maud was the passion of my 
boyhood. What a bewitching little creature she 
was! — so beautiful atid spirited and clever. I used 
to make a confidante of my mother, and assure her 
that if ever I got a wife it must be Maud Evelyn; 
and that early dream I never abandoned. Married 
and gone, without even giving me the honourable 
despair of a refusal, after all my hopes and fears, 
and plans and resolutions!” 

There was a genuine sensibility in his voice and! 
countenance, which li£ could not disguise by an 
affectation of gaiety; and Rose, who stood beside 
him with her full, serious eyes fixed on his, looked 
as if she was sorry also. 

“But I forgot to ask,” he resumed, “to whom 
she is married, and whither she has gone?” 

“She lives in — — — , where her worldly estate 
is very different from ours. Her husband’s name 
is Simeon Albany.” 

“ Is it, indeed, so?” said the young man, after a 
thoughtful pause. “I saw her there, and 1 title 
dreamed, that it was Maud Evelyn.” 

The first autumn month set in, and Julian 
Ormcsby had not accomplished his mission. He 
had made excursions to various parts of the country, 
but the close of almost every fortnight had found 
him returning to the cottage of Mr. Evelyn. At 
length, after having received letters from home, 
during one of his visits he sought an interview w r ith 
Rose. 

“ You are trimming your shrubs very carefully, 
Rose,” said he, gravely, “so much so as to make 
me fear that you have resolved not to leave them.” 

She was busy in her garden, but stopped her 
work at his approach, and answered — 


“You are not mistaken in your inference, Ju- 
lian.” 

“ Then I have your decisive answer? I may tell 
our friends that you refuse to make them happy by 
influencing your father to yield to their solicita- 
tions?” 

“ Tell them I am grateful for their kindness, with 
my whole heart, but that my father, who is now 
unfitted for the station they offer him, declines to 
become an unprofitable lax upon their generosity; 
and that for myself, I feel my duty to lie even here. 
I am young and strong, endowed with ability of 
mind and body to maintain us both; and my sister, 
though not, indeed, present with us, is a constant 
weight upon my thoughts. You must have con- 
jectured, Julian, from my manner, that she is not 
happy; and I could not bear, even though I might 
not express' it to her in person once In years, that 
she should be separated by the broad ocean from 
those who by nature owe her comfort and sym- 
pathy. Oh, no! — by preserving to, me so uninter- 
ruptedly my vigour, and a real enjoyment in my 
labours, Providence seems to point out to me the 
path I should pursue.” 

“Then you will allow me to remain with you, 
Rose? In my youthful fancies of coming to win 
your sister, I often dwelt upon the idea of creating 
a home worthy of her in the New World. My 
fortune, as you know, Is not large, yet in tills 
country it might soon be increased to a sufficiency 
for any moderate desires. The professions from 
which liiave been expected to choose my future 
career, the army and the sea, are both inconge nia l 
to my taste. I wish to live a quiet, domestic life; 
to erect my family altar in some pleasant spot, and 
never to depart from its hallowed influence. Will 
you help me to build it, here in this country of 
your choice? Let me relieve you of your toils. 
My will to serve your father is scarcely less strong 
tli an your own; let him rest on me. Will you be 
mine, Rose?” 

“ Not for that consideration, Julian.” 

“No, dear Rose, I do net mean for that, but for 
the certainty I know you already feel of the deep 
aflcetion 1 bear you. All that my imagination 
painted of Maud, the results T expected from your 
father’s wise instructions, from your mothcris lofty 
and beautiful example, I find realized in you. In 
consideration of my love, I ask you to listen to 
meJ 1 

“In my know f ledge of your worth, I do, Julian,” 
she answered, raising her eyes in modest confi- 
dence to his face; “in the feeling that I can yield 
to your care my precious burthen, and devote my 
life equally between ^you.” 

Ormesby became the purchaser of an extensive 
and profitable manufactory in a beautiful section of 
the country, and thither immediately on his mar- 
riage conveyed his bride and her father. Maud 
had been earnestly solicited by the happy Rose to 
meet her there; and Mr. Albany having, through 
some business transaction, discovered that his new 
connection was undoubtedly a man of consequence, 
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TO HELEN, — LIFE’S CURFEW BELL, 



thought it prudent to allow her to comply. Wrecked 
in. health, Without protection, end * httlf broken- 
hearted, she came in a public conveyance, and was 
received in tear! til silence by her father and sister, 

“Lot me stay with you, Rose,” she sobbed, 
convulsively- “ 1 have come to beg a shelter from 
the miseries I have endured. Do with me what I 
deserve; let me obey yon as a child incapable of 
governing itself, but do not send me from you. 
Plead with rne, father, that l may stay!” 

To her father she described all her trials and 
confessed all her errors, and many a long hour she 
spent in his closet, listening to his admonitions and 
joining in his prayers. The few days to which she 
was restricted for her visit expired, and she pre- 
pared to return to her cheerless home. 


1 

“lam going, dear Rose, 11 said she to her sister 
\ before they parted, “to commence, with God’s 
;; blessing, the course which would have saved me 
j from all my sorrow had I followed it sooner.” 

| Years have passed since then; and though Maud 
I has hut attained those of mature womanhood, her 
l once bright looks are blanched, and her graceful 
form bent as with age. Iier bonds have neither 
| been loosed nor lightened, A life of jealous exac- 
| tion has too much hardened her husband to enable 
him to appreciate her sacrifices, yet she still offers 
> them with the uncomplaining humility of a changed 
i lie art; and regarding the self-inflicted evils of her 
\ present life as lessons to prepare her for one to 
come, she awaits patiently and prayerfully the time 
■ when her probation shall he ended, 




TO II E L E N. 

BY E. 0. BQOIEB. 


Finn well, sweet one ! the dream at last ia o’er! 

A dream too bright to last, of one unknown, 
Unknown to thee, to see thee now no more ! 

Porch ante, one day, when years of loll have flown. 
And on thy brow the hand of time is laid, 

And o'ertby cheek’s warm glow hath passed afchade, 
PL?rchanco, sweet one, though dark forebodings chill, 
The healVs aspiring, and the fairy glass, 

Which Hope holds up to Youth, is oft times made 
To shadow forth a darkling Future, still 
Wo yet may meet again, and I may tell, 

When brighter visions for the future pass, 

How 1 have loved thee, Helen, and how well.— 

TUI then I may not know thee, and till then farewell ! 


And yet J tis sorrowful to leave thee now, 

With on l one word In joy or sorrow spoken, 

Without one pledge, a last and parting token 1 
For though Pve gazed foil oft upon thy brow, 

And drank deep draughts of love from thy dark eyes, 
Whose soul-full glance the proudest prince might prize, 
Still, from thy lips, Fve longed in vain to hear, 

When some more favoured lingered at tliy side, 

One tone of thy loved voice, to raise, io cheer— 

Yet in thy flashing eye, and step of pride, 

Spoke out a soul to which a king might knee}. — ■ 

But Hope points onward, and her star will guide— 
"With will of Iron and with nerve of steel, 

I yet may win Renown, and claim thee for my bride! 



LIFE’S CURFEW BELL, 


BY ‘WILLIAM H 


I saw an aged man go .by, 
lust bending o’er the grave, 

He bad been young and beautiful. 
Kind-hearted, bold and brave. 

His eye was brilliant once, but now 
His vision had decayed. 

And manly strength hail left that form, 
In mournful ness to fade. 

His setting sun shone gently round, 
On earth’s deceptive face, 

And lit the silent chambers of 
His body’s resting place. 


I love io hear the solemn sound 
Of life’s sad curfew bell ; 

It tolls its eighty dismal strokes 
To bid Lhe world farewell. 

And when its solemn sound ascends. 
Beside some stately tomb, 

Its sweet, but plaintive melody. 
Disrobes death of its gloom. 

It points us to Lhe spiriL-land, 

Where all the sainted dead 

Are gathered in the semblance of 
Their everlasting head. 
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THE ARTIST’S D 

EY MSS. ] 

It was rather late in the evening of a day in 
autumn, 1S2-, that two well-dressed persons were 
seen standing before a small house in one of the 
principal streets of Milan. They leaned against 
the railing at the foot of the steps , and were listen- 
ing with such apparent attention, that their attitude 
and employment might have excited observation, 
but that a certain high-bred air indicated them to 
be above suspicion, and the delicious music heard 
from the house fully justified them in pausing to 
listen. 

The rnusb was low, plaintive and touching, and 
accompanied by a clear and melodious male voice. 
Now and then it swelled into deeper pathos, the 
voice being evidenffy interrupted by sobs; and one 
of the listeners, deeply moved, turned aside to 
brush a tear from his eyes. After it had continued 
some time with these alternations of harmonious 
complaint, it was suddenly broken off, and a dead 
silence succeeded, 

“Poor Antoniol 5 f said one of the gentlemen, 
with a deep sigh; “ this affliction will kill him ” 

“Nay,” answered his companion, “I have no 
fear. He has youth, health, ambition, to sustain 
him; and though I know he feels 

“But you know not Antonio as I do, Ronza,” 
rejoined the other, “ It is the exquisite sensibility 
of his nature, the deep and passionate feeling hid 
under his graceful and composed exterior, that, 
even more than qualities merely professional, has 
contributed to his fame as the first of modern sing- 
ers. And this exquisitely toned instrument, that 
yields such melody to the lightest touch, may be 
as easily shattered.” 

“He loved his mother devotedly; but — cirfo — 
did he expect to survive her?” 

“Ah! she was more than mother to him; he 
owed her his intellectual, his spiritual being. She 
directed his pure soul to the enjoyments alone fitted 
for him; she led him to [he shrine of Art, No, 
Ronza, do not blame his grief” 

“ X do not blame it. I only say that the deepest 
wound even in natures like his 3 may the sooner be 
healed* Rut let us go in.” 

The two friends ascended the steps, and knocked. 
They were admitted, and as they anticipated, found 
the person they had come to seek, plunged in a 
grief that defied all consolation — -the more to be 
dreaded, as his outward manner was cold and calm* 
It was the snow upon the mountain, whose breast 
was consuming in volcanic fires. 

“And yet I am grateful for your coming,” he 
said, after every commonplace source of consola- 
tion had been exhausted in their kind efforts to 
7* 


ISAPPOINT M E N T, 

F. ELLET. 

\ divert his mind from the contemplation of the ca- 
lamity that had crushed him. “I cannot now say 
how grateful, but you will forgive my lack of words. 
Will you pardon, also, Count Albert, my entreat- 
\ ing you to take charge of these papers?” 

And opening a drawer, he took out several letters 
; and handed them to (he count. 9 
\ 1 i How— you do not now think of leaving Milan?” 

“ No — but 1 retire from the world* To-morrow 
I enter the Convent di 

Count Albert di Gaeta and the Marchese di 
\ Ronza exchanged looks of dismay* 

; “ So sudden a project , 

“It is not sudden. My resolution has been 
j formed since the day of my mother’s death, and 
; my application was forwarded immediately* I ex- 
\ pect a reply to it every hour.” 

“You have been imprudent, my friend,” said 
: the Marchcse. “You will regret the precipitation 
\ of this step.” 

“ And what have I now to live for?” asked the 
j mourner, bitterly. 
t “ For fame,” replied di Ronza* 

\ “For art,” said Count Albert. 

; The bereaved artist shook his head. 

“ When, at eighteen years of age,” ho said, “ I 
met with my first triumph at Bologna; when the 
■ public far and near were pleased to applaud me, 
j what, think you, was my joy in the enthusiasm I 
\ awakened? That she rejoiced in my success; that 
; she encouraged me to persevering effort; that I was 
earning honour and competence for her enjoyment 
> in old age. Now I have lost my only stimulus to 
j exertion; I have lost my love of art; my faculties 
| are paralyzed.” 

“Tills is not natural,” observed the Marches©, 
gravely. 

“ But it is truth. The world is a desert to me; 

I I leave it* The church offers me an asylum. I 
accept it as a refuge where I can bear with me her 
memory—for whom alone I wished to live’” 
“Your friends,” said di Ronza, somewhat 
| haughtily, “may not thank you for your exclusion 
) of them. You have many to whom your success 
\ is a part of their daily joy* And yet, gifted with 
\ health, beauty, genius, not yet twenty* five, you 
l would hide yourself in the cowl and scap alary from 

l the admiration of men — the love of woman 

j The mourner gave an involuntary and impatient 
| gesture* The Marche se saw that his brow was 
\ crimson, and a new light seemed to break on 
\ Ronza’s mind, for a meaning smile played for an 
; instant on his lip. It w as gone before either of his 
\ companions perceived it. 
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i f "Before we part/' asked he, ” will you sing us 

| this air from the Cenerentola?” and he took up a 
? leaf of music. 

\ “Nay/’ interposed Count Albert, "it is wrong 
\ to ask this. How unsuitable this song to the gloom 
of his feelings!” 

" The better, that the power of music may for 
an instant dispel his melancholy thoughts. Come, 
Antonio, I will join you.” 

> Antonio complied, and seated himself at the 
■ piano to sing* Rotiza accompanied him, watching 
\ him closely all the while, and nodded his head 
l with an expression of satisfaction when the air was 
> concluded. 

•• There was a Ij^ioek at the door; Antonio arose 
J from the instrument. The portiere entered, and 
■; handed him a letter. He begged pardon of his 

1 5 friends, and broke the seal; glanced over the con- 
tents, and buried his face in his hands. 

The friends sat in silent sympathy. At length, 
in obedience to assign from the mourner. Count 
j; Albert took the letter up and read it. It. was an 

answer from the superiors of die Convent di , 

£ His application was rejected; their doors were closed 
against “ an actor.” 

> Courteously as the denial was expressed, it was 
j evident that Antonio felt the implied insult to his 
* profession; and indignation for the moment rose 
) above his grief 

f ” The creed is indeed exclusive,” he said, bit- 
i terly, " that refuses an actor space for repentance 
\ an d p re pa rat i o n for de ath . ’ 1 
] " They are right,” said the Marches®, somewhat 

\ abruptly. " What sort of a monk would you make, 

| Antonio mio ? Y our sorrow is profound, but it must 
i in time abate; your heart will rise fro tit its depres- 
\ eion; you will feel once again the impulse of genius 
f and ambition.” 

, ” Never!” interrupted the artist. 

;■ “ I tell you, you will, I am old in the world, 

■■ and, therefore, a true prophet. Y'ou will, and the 
j time is not far distant. In the convent, your eyes 
would be opened, only that you might sec the gloom 
> surrounding you; your wings would expand, only 
i that you might feel the weight that chained them 
\ to earth — forever! For I It. now you well enough 
to know that once fettered by the vows, you would 
l die ere fling them off! They are right; they fore- 
> see the result. Be warned in time!” 

\ "My resolution is unalterable,” said Antonio, 
"Milan is not the world. In four days I shall 
< leave it, and seek elsewhere the asylum I cannot 
obtain here. I am heart-broken and wretched; I 
cannot live among the scenes and associations of 
j my past life. Better for me the grave of the sui- 
] cide!” 

s "This must be remedied, and speedily,” said 
Count Albert to his companion, after they had 
quitted their friend, whose sufferings seemed in no 
I degree alleviated by their sympathy, "or nature 
will give way. That wild look of anguish; that 
fevered flush; the hurried and abrupt movement; 
j the visible emaciation of his whole frame; all these 




make me shudder. An organization so susceptible, | 
so delicate, cannot withstand so mighty a shock. \ 
Suffer this grief to prey upon him, and in three > 
months he will fall its victim ” 

"You are right,” replied di Ronza. " There is \ 
danger, and it must be averted. The world has no ’ 
overplus of genius and worth, that we can afford to j 
lose a Tamburini.” 

" But the means .” 3 

“ I have thought, and still think of them. Join ■: 
me at my lodgings at ten. For the present I have j 
an engagement* A rivederci.” 

And the friends separated. 3 

The scene was a handsomely furnished drawings ; 
room in the house of Madame Gioja, This lady, — f 
French by birth, celebrated for her many graces J 
and accomplishments, — was the daughter of the 3 
Count Gaetani, and wedded in early youth to the ; 
Marquis de Miriallia. His jealous love for the j 
beautiful creature he had espoused prompted his \ 
last will, which made the forfeiture of his fortune 3 
the penalty of her' second marriage. Surrounded \ 
by luxury and admiration, moving in the most ex- \ 
abed circles, the lovely widow cast her eyes > 
upon a young artist, dependent on his profession j 
for support. Love proved stronger than ambition, j 
and she gave up splendour to share the lot of the j 
poor man whom her heart had chosen. Her friends > 
were indignant; she was deprived of her liberty; > 
but being afterwards released from imprisonment, J 
she left her native cmmtry to lead a wandering life, l 
consoled for all her sacrifices by the love of her } 
husband and children. > 

Madame Gioja was reading by a small table in ? 
the centre of the room. A young girl of exquisite > 
beauty was playing at the piano, sometimes ac- i 
company ing The music with her voice; and ever \ 
and anon the elderly lady would look, up from her j 
book with a glance so full of tenderness and pride, 3 
that the spectator needed not to have observed the 3 
striking resemblance between the two to be certain ! 
of their relationship. The looks were such as only 3 
beam from a mother's eyes upon a beloved and ; 
only daughter. 

"The Marchese di Ronza,” said the portiere, , 
throwing open the door. 

Madame Gioja rose to receive her guest. The ; 
visit was unusual from one of rank so high; for the \ 
lady, be it remembered, had descended in marrying j 
to the condition of her husband, and he was no > 
associate of nobles. But she had in youth been \ 
familiar with courts and princes, and in grace and \ 
dignity she was not changed, so that though snr- $ 
prised at the visit, no princess could have received f 
it with greater self possession and composure. 

The Marchese paid his respects to the Jad^, then j 
turned to her daughter, who had risen from the \ 
piano, and fixed on her so prolonged a gaze, that \ 
the mother was startled and somewhat offended. \ 
She replied very gravely to some casual remark of 
her guest, and the young girl, who seemed aware 
that there was an embarrassment, blushed deeply. 
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Ronza saw he had committed an error, and said 
with a serious air to Madame Gioja — 

“ May I crave the favour, madame, of a few mo- 
ments 5 conversation with you on business?” 

“ Certainly, 5 5 answered the lady; and turning to 
her daughter, “You may retire, my dear Mari- 
etta.’ 5 

The young lady left the room. The Marchese 
remained a few moments silent, as if considering 
how lie should introduce what he had to say. At 
length he said, abruptly — 

“My business concerns the Signor ina, as well 
as yourself, it is for your permission for her to 
sing in part of a new piece by Mereadante, to ho 
immediately produced.” 

Madame Gioja hesitated. 

“I have cultivated my daughter’s talent for 
music to the utmost,” said she, “and yet I tremble 
to decide on her choice of the art aa a profession. 
She is so young, so sensitive, so ill able to sustain 
herself against the many trials of an artiste—” 

“And is it you who talks thus?” asked the 
Marchese, surprised. “You, who sacrificed opu- 
lence, rank, friends, for the Jove of art — to share 
the fortunes of a votary of music!” 

“I am the better able,” said the lady, smiling, 
“ to judge of its consolations. Of its triumphs I 
say no thing; for I would not have Marietta influ- 
enced by the least whisper of vanity in her choice 
for life! 51 

** You are then undetermined as to your daugh- 
ter’s embracing the profession of music?” cried 
Ronza, astonished, “You have, perhaps, other 
Views— other designs for her? 55 

“ Signore?” said the mother, evidently not un- 
derstanding the drift of the question. 

“Nay,” said the Marchese, recovering himself, 
“ it is not right to aslt such questions, at least, 
without confiding our whole project to you, ma- 
dame. And first, have no fears as to granting my 
request. It is only before a select audience that I 
wish your daughter to sing,” 

“ Then my permission is freely granted,” re- 
plied the lady. 

“A word more. You are aware, madame, of 
the recent misfortune of our friend Tamburini?” 

“ The death of his mother? Ah! it was a terrible 
blow, I am told he bears it not with resignation. 55 

“ Alas! madame, the blow may cost hnn his life. 
Driven by grief to despair, he has already applied 
for admission into the Convent — 

“This is dreadful! 55 exclaimed the lady; and 
Ronza saw that Jier cheek grew pale. 

“ His application, 55 he continued, “has been re- 
fused, as it ought to be, and he is now resolved on 
q u itti ng M i Ian , Y on k no w An toni o ; you k no w hi in 
to be one of those fiery spirits, impatient of suffer- 
ing, ready to plunge into imprudence, and obstinate 
against opposition. The only hope of saving him 
is to reawaken his ambition — his impulse for art,” 

“And how can that be done? 55 

“ By a masterstroke, if at all; and in this I crave 
your aid. Your daughter — I liave seen it^has 


much influence over our spoiled artist, I have 
seen his emotion when she sang, at your private 
concerts, 5 5 

“You overrate her powers, 55 said the mother, 
reservedly. “But her aid and mine shall be cheer- 
fully given to any enterprise that promises to divert 
the grief of our valued friend. Your wish is 

“Simply, that she will take a part in the Posto 
Abandanftto, in an act of which he will appear. A 
few select friends are to be the audience. I wilt 
have the piece sent her immediately.” 

“ I promise for her.” 

“I thank you, madame, and the world will 
thank you, 55 cried the Marchese, aa he paid his 
parting salutations and hastened to his rendezvous 
with the count. 

But the motile r found opposition where she had 
not counted upon it — from the young lady herself. 
Marietta seemed the more averse to the proposition, 
the more she was reasoned with about it; and her 
own reasons for Iter reluctance were, as a petted 
young girl's are sometimes apt to be, so frivolous, 
that they vexed Madame Gioja. Was it obstinacy 
or coquetry, thought she; but her daughter was 
ever wont to be complying, and above all ariifice. 
She told Marietta there was no receding from her 
\ word pledged for her compliance; and then, though 
with not a little pouting, the young lady set about 
learning the part assigned to her. 

The preparations of Tamburini for leaving Milan 
were complete. The amateurs of the city were in 
despair; but no entreaties could move his determi- 
nation. Count Albert passed with him the after* 
noon of his last day, to bo crowned, according to 
the earnest solicitation of numerous friends, by a 
private concert, in which the already famous singer 
was to gratify them for the last time. It was to be 
his adieu to them, to music and the world. 

\ “You will have the goodness also, dear Count, 
to have this package delivered after my departure. 
It is a selection of the best pieces of opera music 
in my collection, with the great works of Gluck. 
All! he was once my favourite master.” 

“Have you lost your taste for his compositions?” 

“ No; but I can no longer do them justice, I 
am an ingrate, for if 1 ever had aught of energy, 
fire or force, I owe it to him. What strength, 
what soul there is in his creations! How they task 
t he no b lest facu lues! P assi o n « he y have , bu t m ore 
than passion; it is the very mind, the genius of 
tragedy.” 

The eotmt read the direction on the package— it 
was addressed “To Mademoiselle Marietta Gioja.” 

“There is another of my lost divinities, 15 said 
Antonio, with a melancholy smile, “ I might 53 — 
and his face Hushed deeply as he spoke — “had I 
risen to the summit I once hoped to attain, to an 
eminence that would have conferred distinction on 
those I loved, I might have dared to offer her the 
homage of my heart. Beautiful as she is. the per- 
fections of her person are surpassed by her mental 



loveliness; and oh, what angelic goodness! But I 
must not speak of her; it makes me bitter to think 
in wiiat a delusion I have indulged.” 

‘‘Believe it, believe it yet!” cried Albert, grasp- 
ing his friend’s hand. 

‘‘No; I am now fully awakened. What a mockery 
to think of one elevated so far above me! Her 
aristocratic descent, the pride of her mother’s 
family, — the claims of these might have been satis- 
fied, had I lived to realize my lofty visions! But 
they are dispelled, and I have resigned this sweetest 
hope of all; cherishing only the thought that she 
will not perhaps disdain my last gift; that these 
noble and glorious works may sometimes recall to 
her mind the memory of one who, had he proved 
worthy, would have dared to love her.” 

“This is folly!” exclaimed the count. “You 
are depressed, and the world seems dark to you. 
With time, the soother of sorrow ■” 

“You mistake, my dear friend. It is not the 
pressure of grief alone that weighs me down, and 
has crushed my energies. I were not a man had I 
not within me a principle thatcduld bear up against 
the heaviest calamity. But,” and he laid his hand 
impressively on Albert’s arm, “heard you never of 
the death of enthusiasm ?” 

His friend sighed deeply. 

“It is thus with me. I have nothing now to 
offer at the shrine of art. Shall I present her with 
a cold and soulless votary, rifled of his treasure of 
youth, and faith, and hope? Shall I, whose spirit 
has flagged in the race, long ere the goal was won, 
pluck at inferior honours? Shall I cumber the 
arena to dishearten others, when I can obtain no 
prize? How am I to inspire the public with con- 
fidence when I have lost it in myself? How can I 
kindle passion in others, who am dead to its fires? 
No, Count Albert, I have become insensible to the 
deepest, the highest wonders of music. I will not 
insult her by a dragging, desperate mediocrity. I 
will not impede the advance of better spirits. I 
have fallen in the battle — the honours of victory 
are not for me.” 

It was melancholy to see this paralysis, this pros- 
tration of a noble spirit! And yet, how’ to combat 
it? Argument was in vain, and he rejoiced when 
this painful interview was at an end. It was 
already evening, and time to go to the concert; the 
carriage was at the door. The count took his 
friend’s arm and led him down. Not a word was 
exchanged as they drove on, till they drew up and 
alighted at their place of destination. 

It was at the house of a distinguished amateur 
that this final concert was to take place, and the 
saloon had been fitted up as a small theatre. A 
select number of auditors — many more, however, 
than the performers had expected — were seated at 
the upper end of the room. The stage was bril- 
liantly lighted, and. the scenery so well painted and* 
so admirably arranged as almost to bewilder the 
senses with illusion. All that taste and poetry 
could devise, lent their enchantment to the scene. 

Those who have observed the effect of sudden 


excitement on minds long and deeply depressed, — 
that is, on temperaments highly susceptible, — may 
conceive the conflict of emotion in the breast of 
Antonio, as he found himself thu3 unexpectedly 
surrounded by the external splendour and beauty 
of scenic art. He had anticipated meeting with a 
few friends, to sing with them a farewell song. 
What meant these flowery wreaths, this blaze of 
light, this luxury of painting? The orchestra struck 
up; their music seemed to penetrate his inmost 
soul; the revulsion of feeling kindled a wild energy 
within him. He felt, and at once, almost the in- 
spiration of early youth. Though convinced it was 
but momentary, he yielded to the impulse and ad- 
vanced upon the stage. 

His symmetrical and noble figure, the grace and 
expression of his movements, the mind beaming 
from his features, would at any time have prepos- 
sessed an audience in his favour. Under the pre- 
sent affecting circumstances, appealing to every 
heart, the welcome was tumultuous and long. 
Tamburini, as he acknowledged it, recovered his 
melancholy composure. It was destined soon to 
be overthrown. 

At a little distance from him stood the heroine of 
the piece; like him, bewildered at the novelty of 
her position and the splendour of her reception, 
and blushing in much confusion. Could Antonio 
believe his eyes? It was Marietta Gioja! 

With an involuntary exclamation of surprise, he 
hastened towards her. He did not perceive either 
pride or coquetry in her evident avoidance of him. 
But there was no time for explanations. The 
music played on, and both performed their parts 
to the rapturous delight of all who listened. 

At last the curtain fell. The young debutante 
was standing upon the stage; she turned to go, but 
at the instant her hand was clasped by Antonio and 
covered with burning kisses. 

“ Marietta, dear Marietta, how can I thank you 
for this?” 

She struggled to withdraw her hand; she repelled 
him haughtily. He saw that her face was bathed 
in tears. 

“ For pity’s sake, Marietta, tell me how I have 
offended you!” 

“ Let me go, sir; it is ail I ask!” 

But love was stronger than reason or reserve. The 
torrent had burst its bounds, and it must overflow. 
In language impt^sioned as his own heart, irrepres- 
sible as the burning lava of a volcano, lie poured 
forth the love so long nourished in secret. He told 
her of his hopes and fears — all, all swallowed up in 
earnest, ardent devotion! The tide of feeling had 
swept down at once both memory and resolution. 

The hues of the rose and lily chased each other 
rapidly across the cheek of the beautilul girl. Sud- 
denly, at a rustling in the silken folds that veiled 
them from a view of the audience, she snatched 
her hands from her lover and rushed off the stage. 

Antonio was about to follow her, when Madame 
Gioja appeared. She led by the hand her trembling 
and blushing daughter. 
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1 ‘ My daughter came hither in obedience to my 
commands/ 1 said she; “and now Marietta, that 
your bashful scruples are -satisfied, and there is no 
danger that our friend can charge you with any 
unmaidenty project for storming his heart, you may 
as well tell him that you love him in sincerity, 
though in truth this scene is not the fittest for a 
real declaration. Since it must be, however, take 
my blessing, dear children/ 7 

There was a continued clamour without, and fre- 
quent cries of “ Tarnbiirini.” Presently a corner 
of the curtain was raised, and the Maichese di Ron- 
za appeared, his face radiant with benevolent joy. 

**I have the happiness to announce to you, my 
friends, that our distinguished and well beloved 
Antonio has concluded to defer, indefinitely, his 
departure from Milan. You will dispense, there- 
fore, with his farewell at present. I have reason 
to hope that he will ere long favour us with his 
performance through the whole piece of the Paste 
Abandafidio; and congratulate you, as well as my- 
self, upon the certainty that he has no idea of 
abandoning Jd$ post /” 

Loud, heartfelt and rapturous was ihe cheering 
that greeted this announcement. Tamburini heard 
and wondered in his new born happiness how he 
could ever have yielded to despair. 

Thus was a great artist rescued from self- 
despondency and restored to the w r or!d* The dis- 
appointment of his first project of turning recluse, 
was made to bring forth wholesome fruit* But the 
Marche se, whose plan of a stir prise had so ad- 
mirably succeeded, was never willing to give love 
all the credit he deserved. As to Madame Gioja, 
she knew the human heart, and wondered not at 
the result* 

A short time after, the nuptials of Marietta and 
Antonio were celebrated. Though he cherished 
with veneration to the end of his life the memory 
of his mother, yet never again did he yield to that 
self-distrust and despair, which in the true artist is 
burying the talent committed to him. 

It was near sunset on a bright and warm day in 
September, I82-, that a gentleman and lad}*, 
dressed in travelling attire, might have been seen 
descending the steps of a palazzo fronting on one of 
the principal c anal e of Ve nice . Th ey were folio we d 
by an attendant, another having gone before with 
their luggage, and deposited it in a plain looking 
gondola fastened at the foot of the steps* The 
travellers took their scats in this gondola, and as 
they pushed ofi’, observed two gentlemen ascend 
the steps of the house they had just quitted^and 
ring at the door. While they were talking with 
the porter, a turn in the canal carried the gondola 
out of sight, 

" Who knows what we have escaped, Marietta,, 
cam?” said the male passenger* “If my eyes in- 
form me rightly, one of yon cavaliers is Signor 
Sordini, a friend of the Impressario here, come 
doubtless to tempt me with some new piece, and 
urge me to stay.” 


“ I should not regret an accident that kept us > 
longer in Venice,” observed the lady* “ You arc, \ 
I know, well appreciated.” 

“We will return; oh, yes! We are not bidding J 
a long adieu to the sea-born city* But I must not J 
disappoint our friends at Trieste*' 1 

“ How lovely a scene! ’ 1 exclaimed the lady, after \ 
a pause of some leftgth* 

And in truth it was beautiful. The sun had set, \ 
but his beams yet lingered on the towers and cu- j 
polas of the palaces of Venice, and on the light \ 
clouds that overhung them like a canopy of gold. \ 
They had passed from the canal, where light boats \ 
w r ere shooting to and fro in every direction, and the \ 
sound of foorsieps and lively voices filled the air, \ 
into one of the lagunes, where a complete stillness i 
prevailed, broken only by the plash of the water j 
as the oars dipped, and the gentle ripple as the \ 
boat swept on, and the softened, distant murmur \ 
of human life and motion in a great city. The > 
moon rose' large, and round, and bright, in the \ 
east. There was a delicious mistiness in the at- \ 
mosphere that mellowed every object; a dreamy \ 
and luxurious softening, like the languor that en- } f 
fiances the charms of an oriental beauty. At no $ 
5 great distance lay the vessel that was to convey the \ 

I ' 1 passengers to Trieste, waiting for them and the \ 
hour appointed to set sail* 

“ See that large gondola yonder!” said the lady, \ 
' laying her hand suddenly on her husband’s arm. \ 
i “ How gracefully it glides over the waters; and it 5 
| seems to follow straight on our course* 11 
< It came onward, indeed, with almost incredible > 
\ velocity; and was now near enough for them to S 

( observe that it was painted black, and moreover of \ 
a somewhat peculiar construction. 

“It is a government boat,” said the man. 

“She has armed men on board,” remarked their ; 
attendant. “ She bears directly upon us.” 

“ Antonio!” exclaimed the lady, pressing close s 
\ to her husband with an expression of apprehension* \ 
“Be not alarmed. Marietta mk; they mean us \ 
no harm — though sooth to say, it is somewhat dis- \ 
courteous to follow us so closely. Hold there,” 
he cried to the gondolier; “let us rest a moment 1 
| and see what they want with us.” 

The gondolier backed water with his oars so \ 
dexterously, that the course of the light vessel w T as \ 
checked in an instant, and she quivered on the \ 
water without making a foot’s progress. At the i 
same moment the other boat came along side, arid ) 
also stopped. An officer wearing the imperial j 
uniform stood up und signed to the gondolier as if \ 
forbidding him to proceed. 

“May I ask, signore, what this means?” de- i 
manded the gentleman passenger. “We are in l 
haste.” 

“ And w r e also,” replied the officer* “I am in j 
search of a person called Antonio Tamburini*” 

“ I am he.” 

“ It is well* You will please accompany me.” \ 
j “That is impossible. I am about to sail for \ 
Trieste* We are on our way to the vessel*” 
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“You must return. I have an order for your 
arrest.’ 1 And lid exhibited an order, signed by the 
proper authorities, and made out in due form, for 
the arrest of Antonio lamb ur ini. 

The lady uttered a Half shriek, and clung to her 
husband, 

“ Here is some mistake, signor. 1 am the singer 
Tam bu rim. I have never interfered in polities; 
I have nothing to do with the government* I am 
but a chance passenger through Venice,’ ’ 

“ My orders are positive,” said the officer, with 
some appearance of impatience. “ Make way 
there;” and while his armed attendants moved so 
as to allow scats for the prisoners, he offered his 
hand to the lady to assist her into the other boat. 
Our hero was sufficiently vexed at this uncx- 
peered delajf, but saw that it was inevitable. 
Offering his arm to his wife, he helped her to 
change her place, and gave directions for the trans- 
fer of his luggage. In a few minutes they were 
retracing their course across the lagune. 

Not a word was spoken by any of (he parly, 
except that once the officer inquired if the lady’s 
seat was commodious. Notwithstanding the si- 
lence, however, his manner and that of his men 
was respectful in the highest degree; and this cir- 
cumstance somewhat encouraged the hopes of Ids 
prisoners that their unpleasant detention might be 
followed by no serious misfortune But who could 
penetrate the mysteries of governmental policy, or 
the involutions of its suspicion? 

Thus it was not without misgivings that Tam- 
burin i entered Venice on his compulsory return; 
and these apprehensions were strengthened when 
he saw it was not the intention of his guards to 
conduct him to his late residence. I 1 hey passed 

the Palazzo di ; the arcades of San Marco. 

They were not far from the ancient ducal palace. 
Thoughts of a prison, of secret denunciations, of 
unknown accusers, of trial and sentence, were 
busy in Antonio’s brain, and caused him to move 
uneasily* As for the lady, she was pale as death, 
and hardly able to support herself upright. The 
more inexplicable seemed the danger the greater 
was her dread. Once she leaned towards her hus- 
band, and whispered, in a touching tone of distress 
— “My mother — how will she feel when she knows 
what has befallen us.” 

Gentle and generous instinct of woman' Her 
first thought under the severest pressure of ca- 
lamity is always for the dear ones whom the blow T 
that crushes her perchance may bruise 1 
At length the gondola slopped. The moon was 
shining so brightly, that the marble steps seemed 
almost to radiate light. There was a hum of voices 
at a distance, and tones of music at intervals floated 
on the air; but ah was still immediately around 
them. Two of lire guard took their places on cither 
side of the prisoners; two followed; the officer 
walked before and led the way up a dark flight of 
steps i hat terminated in a wide corridor. This, 
too, was only lighted by a torch carried in the hand 
of one of the attendants. 


“Antonio, whither are w'e going?” asked Ma- 
damd Tamburifi, in a feeble voice, and leaning 
heavily on her husband’s arm, half fainting with 
affright. 

“ Courage, njy beloved!” answered he, support- 
ing her with his arm; “we shall soon know' the 
worst.” 

Crossing the corridor, they entered an oilier long 
gallery, and walked its whole length in silence, 
stopping before a massive door at the lower end. 
The officer directed the door to be opened. It 
swung on its hinges with a most dungeon -like 
grating, and the prisoners were ushered into the 
next apartment* 

The sudden light, combined with the effeat of 
overpowering surprise, had nearly completed the 
work of terror on the lady’s trembling frame; she 
would have fallen to the earth had not the officer 
supported her* Several persons came crowding 
round to offer their assistance, Tnmburini thought 
himself fallen into a trance, and rubbed his eyes. 
They stood in the green-room of the opera house! 

This, then, was their dungeon! And what 
meant this bold invasion of their liberty?— this 
marching them back as prisoners, under guard, and 
in fear of their lives? Was it the work of the Im- 
presario? 1 Apparently not. — for he stood with open 
eyes and mouth, as much astonished as the rest at 
the unexpected apparition of the distinguished 
singer* He turned an inquiring look towards the 
officer. 

“I know what you would ask, Signor Tam> 
burini,” replied the cool official, “and will give 
you all the satisfaction in my power. I have ihe 
honour to announce to you the commands of His 
Majesty the Eiiperor. It is his imperial will that 
you perform this night in the Marriage of Figaro* 
The emperor himself, with His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Russia; will honour the performance with 
his presence.” . 

Who is there that had the happiness of being 
present on that memorable occasion, of witnessing 
the brilliant and graceful performance of Tnm- 
burini, that cap forget it? The splendours of the 
scene, the countless number of spectators, com- 
prising the beauty and aristocracy of the most aris- 
tocratic of 1 1 alien cities, assembled in the presence 
of two of the most powerful monarchy in Europe; 
the pomp of royalty; the enthusiasm of a people 
eager to do homage to genius; the gorgeous deco- 
rations of the theatre; the admirable aid of a well- 
chosen orchestra — all these were but accessions to 
the triumphs of the young and distinguished artist. 
It w^s for him this glorious pageant was devised- — 
he was the power that set in motion this vast ma- 
chinery! What w T onder that human pride failed to 
withstand a tribute so splendid, and that Tam- 
burini, as he ipd the stage, and listened to the 
bursts of rapturous applause that shook the house 
like peals of thunder, and knew T himself the cyno- 
sure of all eyes,— the idol of beauty, nobility and 
royalty,— felt within his breast an inspiration almost 
superhuman! 
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When the opera was over, and he was called out : 
to receive the bravos of the audience, and the > 
wreaths that fell in showers at his feet; when < 
flushed with triumph, yet filled with gratitude, he <: 
returned behind the curtain, he was surprised to 
find himself still a prisoner. The guard was ready ; 
to conduct him accompanied by his wife to the £ 
lodging assigned them. They were treated, in- 
deed, with courtesy and respect, like prisoners of : 
state; but our hero felt uneasy under the restraint, j 
of which he could obtain no explanation further , 
than “he would know on the morrow.” 

The pext day, a little after noon, Tamburini was 
conducted to the imperial presence. Surrounded 
by his court, by foreign nobles and visitors of dis- J 
tinction, the emperor entertained his illustrious : 
guest, the Emperor of Russia, who sat at his right ; 
hand. There was silence throughout the courtly ; 
assembly when the artist was led in. He made a f 
suitable obeisance when his name was announced, 
and stood with a respectful air to await the mo- 5 
narelTs commands. 

“ Signor Tamburini,” said the Emperor of An s- ] 
tria, “ you stand before us a prisoner, and, we un- j 
derstand, plead Ignorance as to the cause of your ■ 
arrest.” 

“I am, indeed, ignorant, sire,” replied the artist, | 
“in what respect I have been so unfortunate as to j 
Transgress the laws or offend your majesty.” 

“We will tell you, then,” said the emperor, ' • 
gravely. “It was your treasonous design to pass s 
through this noble city without stopping to perform \ 
at the opera house. Your plan was detected— you ] 
were taken in the very act of departure.” 

“ Your majesty — — began the artist. 

“ Silence, sir; it is in vain to defend yourself. < 
You arc proved guilty not only of a conspiracy to l 
defraud our good Venetians of their rights in re- \ 
fusing them the privilege of hearing you, but of : 
majeste against ourself, and our illustrious . 


brother, the Emperor of Russia. You lie at our 
mercy; but you have many friends, and at their 
intercession we remit you other punishment than a 
few days’ imprisonment. Meanwhile, we have 
ordered a sum to be paid you, in testimony of our 
approval of your last night’s performance; and in 
addition, ask of us any favour you choose.” 

“Sire, my gratitude — your gracious condescen- 
sion ” 

Tamburini f s voice faltered from emotion. 

“ Your boon, if you please!” cried the emperor, 
impatiently. 

'* Sire, it is simply this— permission to keep my 
word, pledged to my friends at Trieste, who are 
expecting me.” 

1 There was a murmur of surprise among the spec- 
tators. The monarch, after a pause, replied, with 
a gracious smile— 

“ You are a noble fellow, Tamburini, and your 
request shall be granted. Only to-night we must 
have you in Lucia di Lamm er moor . We are told 
you are inimitable in that last adagio. And now, 
come nearer.” 

The artist knelt at the monarch’s feet. 

“ Receive from our hands this medal di nostro 
Salvatore ,”* and the emperor flung the chain 
around his neck. “ Learn thus how much we love 
to do honour to genius.” 

Thus loaded with distinction, the artist was pre- 
sented to the Russian emperor, and received the 
compliments and congratulations of the nobility 
present. He was destined ere long to receive in 
other lands honours almost equal to those bestowed 
in his own; and to show how boundless and how 
absolute is the dominion Heaven has given the true 
artist over the human heart. 

* Wellington was the only foreigner who had received 
this compliment previously to Tamburini. 
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WjioSE soft and fragrant breath i a this 
In at my window stealing 7 
The silent bliss of some dear flower. 

Thus to my heart revealing. 

The loving roses are not blown— 

Nor honeysuckles bladed— 

The scented clover not yet mown, 

And the blossoms are all faded. 

I ? ve found you oul! my little flower! 

Beneath this broad leaf hidden; 

HTwas you poured forth the fragrant shower 
So silent and unbidden. 


Your little row of pearly belle, 

Sweet Illy waving slowly, 

I Your secret to the soft breeze tells, 

In chimEs most clear and holy. 

S Thpy ring sweet music to my hearty 
And pleasant echoes waken 
Your sweetness you to me impart^ 

Yet nought from you is taken, 

l 

j True emblem of a love-full soul, 

Blest with he own out-pouring : 

By giving It is made more whole— 

As a wing gains strength in soaring. 



LEAP YEAH; OR, WOMAN'S. PRIVILEGE. 


3T WILLIAM 

i! Awp if aunt Milly ig * court ins: the men,’ to | 
repeat your inelegant phrase, Miss Bella, she is but | 
using the immunities of the season; for the present \ 
year is Leap Year, when unmarried ladies are j 
privileged to pop the question to tardy swains and j 
undeclared admirers,” 

“Leap year, mamma?” said the pretty maiden, j 
while a conscious blush attested the interesting \ 
nature of her parent’s remarks. 

“ Yes, miss,” said Mrs. Grainger, good-humour- \ 
edly; “ and let me advise you and your sisters to l 
exercise a portion of your sex’s privilege sufficient j 
to insure husband* before the year expires. Your \ 
papa finds business getting worse every day, and I 
am tired of having a crowd of single girls filling up \ 
the table when there are so many young bachelors 
looking out for eligible wives,” 

u Mamma, mamma, the men will not marry in \ 
these hard limes. Mr. Billy Semple told me bat ! 
week at the Spraggses’ party, that money was so \ 
scarce he could not afford to pay even his ad- j 
dresses.” 

lt Billy Semple, indeed!— a young beginner with- j 
out capital! Hi* own family proves the falsity of E 
his assertion, for his four ugly red-headed sisters { 
are ail settled in life, and in tolerably advantageous \ 
positions, too, considering the times.” 

“ But, mamma, that was before the 'pressure;’ l 
and consider how industriously Billy Semple j 
worked to get husbands for hi* sister*. Every \ 
available young man in the city was invited to the \ 
house to hear ’Staiia sing and play, or to read \ 
Cely’s poetry, — though no one believes she wrote \ 
it, — or to examine Mary’s geological specimens, \ 
and Tilly’s cases of bugs and butterflies. And the \ 
old gentleman, too, brought home every single \ 
southern or western merchant that entered the store; ) 
and Billy always had play and concert tickets for j 
the whole party;— and the young men who were j 
seriously inclined were asked every Sunday even- f 
ing to hear sacred music by the young ladies, j 
assisted by the tltree blind men from the asylum, j 
And then, how the mother talked about her dar- \ 
lings!— the vocabulary of goodness was daily ex- j 
hausred in their praise! It was impossible to keep \ 
single in that family. All the girls married before \ 
they were eighteen; and when a squinting cousin \ 
came on a visit from Salem, the old folks, to keep \ 
their hands in, patched up a marriage between her j 
and the doctor who operated on her for strabismus.” \ 

“ Miss Bella, you give your tongue too great a j 
license. The Semples are worldly people, and \ 
have sacrificed their children at the shrine of in- j 
tetest. I should be happy to have my daughters { 
8 % 
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settled in life, but would rather see them die old 
maids than match unhappily.” 

” Mamma, it is not fair to joke us girls about 
being single, when we have no chance given us to 
pick up a decent beau. We have no brother Billy 
to work for us. Papa invites no one to the house 
but forbidden clerks, quakers and gray heads. 
There are no balls given now -a- days; the theatre 
is unfashionable; and parties are so few and far 
between that a flirtation is frozen to death before 
the next meeting smiles upon us.” 

“Your sister Maria married a respectable man, 
without having recourse to any of the Semple ad- 
juncts.” 

“ Now, mamma, v;as poor, ’dear consumptive 
George a husband worth having? Didn’t he die 
seven weeks after the ceremony, and Ills widow 
came back to her father’* house before half her ac- 
quaintances knew that she had quitted it.” 

“ Take care, ray pretty miss, that the widow is 
not married a second time before her unattractive 
sisters receive the first proposal,” said the mother, 
jokingly, as she quitted the room. 

u Unattractive!” murmured Bella; and the pout- 
ing beauty ran to the mirror, and arranged her 
glossy ringlets with her taper fingers as she gazed 
on the reflection of her charms. The contempla- 
tion seemed satisfactory. “Unattractive! Mamma 
could not mean that for me!” and the pleased 
maiden sat down to cogitate on the conversation 
with her parent. 

In a few minutes, Bella had resolved upon her 
course; and running up stairs to her sister’s room, 
summoned her, with the widow and a spinster 
aunt who resided in the family, to a council of de- 
liberation. 

Bella detailed' the offensive portion of Mrs. 
Grainger’s remarks, and enlarged with virtuous 
indignation on the unjust nature of the maternal 
sneer at their single blessedness, when noihing was 
done to help them to a change of condition. She 
repeated the arguments which she had advanced to 
her mamma; joined regrets with the spinster aunt 
at their constrained absence from Saratoga for the 
two last seasons; agreed with her sister Charlotte 
that there was positively “nobody” at the sea- 
shore last year; alluded pathetically to her papa’s 
tyranny in snubbing oil a whey-faced light- haired 
medical student, who carried a thick stick past the 
house for six weeks, staring with lack-lustre eyes 
at the windows, and chewing sweet cavendish with 
a perseverance peculiar to the contiguity of Mason 
and Dixon’s line; and, finally, complimented the 
young widow on her escape from the shame of 



> celibacy, and her likelihood of lighting Hymen’s 
altar with a double torch ere she* Bella, had ex- 
l anguished the vestal fire. 

I Leap Y ear e nd its pri vi leges were then men ! toned 
by the young lady, who ironically declared her in- 
tention to avail herself of he r sex’s rights. She was 
not to be reproached for being “unattractive,” — 
l she would take her mamma at the word, and pop 
; the question to any available beau who had the 
hardihood to venture in her propinquity. Miss 
Charlotte made common cause with Bella, and 
I joined her in her declarations. Aunt Milly, as 
Miss Matilda Mildred was generally termed, who 
owned to eight and twenty, and had done so for 
the last four years, applauded the girls 1 resolve; 
and, praising the usages of the Bissextile* pro- 
claimed her readiness to aid and assist ah proper 
plans and plots, although the ardent appeals of a 
certain male friend would render unnecessary her 
availability of the principle so necessary to the 
welfare of the sex. The widow promised her as- 
sistance, slily hinting that it was worth while seeing 
if she could not keep her vantage in this Atalanra 
race* In short, the four ladies entered into a bond 
of alliance, with one common purpose and intent 
— marriage to ah the parties before the expiration 
of the present year. 

The reader must not expect a detail of the va* 
rious and minute strategems practised by the bel- 
ligerents in this holy war against single blessedness. 
It would be placing fresh weapons in the hands of 
those who are already too powerful, and too well 
acquainted with the acts of subjugation. The 
ladies succeeded in their object, of course, as ladies 
always do when they are resolved to gain a point, 
and can back their resolution with the united ser- 
vices of youth and beauty; but Dan Cupid did not 
relish being dragooned into obedience— he pre- 
served the immaculate nature of his divinity; and, 
despite of feminine plots and plans, he proved the 
potency of his sway ere he suffered his saffron- 
robed friend, Hymen, to control the destinies of 
his disciples. 

The details of a confidential dish of chat at an 
accidental tea-drinking at Mrs. Spraggs’, about 
three months after the formation of the conspiracy, 
will save the reader some considerable length of 
explanation. 

“You must come and see us,” said Mrs. Grain- 
ger to the lady of the house. “Come without 
ceremony or particular invitation. It is but a step, 
you know, and Spraggs can look in for you in the 
evening, and take supper with us and a glass with 
the gentlemen.” 

“You have company now nearly every evening 
in the week, I believe?” 

“ Every evening. Since Mr. Grainger found it 
necessary to increase the firm, in consequence of 
the extensive nature of his weslcrn contracts, Mr. 
Singleton, the new partner has been almost entirely 
at our house. He is a bachelor, and dislikes Jiving 
at the hotels. His brother, from Kentucky, is now 
in this city, and spends most of his lime with our 
von. xxix. — 3 


family. Mr. Grainger’s uncle, Mr. Cremorne, is 
also with us.” 

11 We shall have the young ladies getting married 
soon, I presume. I have frequently observed them 
attended home by two handsome young men with 
elegant moustaches.” 

“ New Yorkers, but wholly ineligible. Mr. 
Grainger gave them their dismissal last week. 
Uncle Cremorne overheard them tossing up for 
first choice of the girls, and the winner of the 
largest fortune was to pay the expenses of the wed- 
ding dinner.” 

“ The reprobates!” sighed Mrs. Spraggs. “And 
Count Booster- catcher, from Molly — something, — 
who saw Miss Charlotte at Baltimore, and followed 
her home?” 

“ Roosti-kaaeher, from Moldavia, Oh T my dear 
madam, foreign counts are so dircfully below par, 
now- a- days, that Mr, Grainger considered it de- 
grading to have him seen about the premises. 
Unde Cremorne thinks he recollects Roost i-kaacher 
as a barber at New Orleans.” 

“ Only to think,” said the astounded Spraggs. 
“But Miss Bella seems partial to that young mid- 
shipman who ” 

“ My dear Mrs. Spraggs,” said the mamma, who 
perceived that her neighbour had made good use of 
her parlour windows, “you must not suppose that 
every flirtation is bound to end in marriage, or that 
girls, possessing the advantages which grace the 
Misses Graingers, are compelled to accept every 
young fellow who offers them his attentions. Mr. 
Frederic Murray is of good family, and wears the 
U. S. button; but he is nobody, positively nobody 
at all. He has never figured in a duel; and uncle 
Cremorne tells us that a midshipman now a days 
is considered a mere nonentity till he has faced his 
man at eight paces, and shot a friend or two.” 

“Goodness! why, yon don't?” said the simple 
Spraggs. “I thought the navy people were to fight 

the enemy, not one another. Well, I never ” 

It will be perceived, that although the fair con- 
spirators had, from fortuitous circumstances, been 
surrounded with beaux, not one of them had ac- 
cepted an offer, a clear proof that they did not con- 
sider their spinster-doom a certainty. By the terms 
of their compact, they were to aid and assist each 
other in their designs, bunhe natural selfishness of 
love, and the cross purposes inseparable from the 
individuality of their schemes, rendered nugatory 
that part of their compact; and each lady forth with 
essayed her share of the project “on her own 
hook,”— a trite bin expressive idiom in ihe present 
case, where each fair angler believed in the potency 
of her bait, and congratulated herself on catching a 
tolerable share of danglers. 

Mr. Cremorne, or uncle, as he was termed by 
the whole family, was related to the Graingers by 
some marriage connection of so remote a nature 
that neither party had been able to trace the pro- 
pinquity, He was, therefore, perfectly “eligible” 
in a consanguineous degree, as a suitor, for the 
hand of any one of the ladies, and defied the denun- 





ciations which the sec lari ana had recently promul- 
gated against family unions to the extremest verge \ 
of fancied relationship. He was a starch, unbend- \ 
mg bachelor of fifty, with a supreme contempt for i 
the opinions of every other human being, and a ] 
veneration for the habits and manners of the days j 
of his childhood* He cherished a scmi-fHeve of j 
doubtful length, half hidden by the high collar of 
his old-fashioned coat. He pertinaciously persisted j 
in wearing suhliguculi that buttoned at the knee, j 
and allowed an exhibition of his stalwart calf in a I 
dean white stocking* He truly believed that the j 
worst effect of the French Revolution was the sans \ 
Calotte invention of trowsers. His point of ad mi- j 
ration in the fine arts was Trumbull * b enormous j 
leg piece; he gloated over this pedicular portraiture | 
with an enthusiasm “that knew no ebb, but kept 
due on.” He valued not as he ought the patriotic 
devotedness of the act performed by the assembled 
wisdom of the land;-“die pointed to the calves de- 
picted by the painter as a proof of the manliness of 
the race, and sighed to think that he had been born 
too late to thrust his sinewy ex Ere mi ties amongst 
the sc verity -two legs belonging to that august body. 

Unde Cremorne had quitted his rural solitude with 
a determination to end his bachelor miseries in the 
arms of the first “eligible” maiden he encountered 
among his civic acquaintances. The sparkling 
eyes of Bella Grainger seriously affected the old 
man’s midriff, and he trotted after her for several 
days with a devotion worthy a pet spaniel. The 
damsel was exercising her Leap-Year prerogative, 
and the fascinations vainly applied to an impene- 
trable beau drove the “blind- bow-boy’s butt shaft” 
deep into the affections of Unde Cremorne. Satis- 
fied that she was pure in spirit as she was lovely in 
person, he resolved to pop the question; but, fol- 
lowing the usages of the old school, he determined 
to obtain the father’s consent before he consulted 
the affect ions of the maid. He sought his friend 
Grainger indus store on the wharf, believing that a 
private conversation could be more readily obtained 
in the counting-house of the merchant than in the 
much frequented parlours of the private residence. 
He arrived in the midst of the execution of a large 
order at a short notice. His preludizing remarks 
to the father were interrupted by the details of 
business; the charms of Bella were mixed with 
neats’ tongues, pigs’ faces, and mess beef; encomi- 
ums on ihe sweets of married life were drowned in 
sugar- house molasses; bags of indigo clouded his 
prospects of happiness; and just as he was about 
boldly to declare that he well knew the conse- 
quences of the step he was resolved to take, he 
was silenced by a junior clerk “telling off” a 
small invoice of horns, gunpowder, brimstone, 
and pickles. 

“ Mr. Grainger,” said Stapleton, the new man, 
leaning over the desk and whispering to his prin- 
cipal, “Smivers wishes us to renew his note for 
twelve hundred, in our favour, due 27 ih proximo, 
for twenty per cent, down, nnd another note at 
three months for the balance, with interest,” 


“We must not do it, sir, without another name 
on the new note, Mr, Smivers is bound to fail — 
he has just married an extravagant flirt almost 
young enough to be his grandchild. The note 
must be met. He cannot ask us to pay for her 
frolics or his foolery.” 

Uncle Cremorne put on his hat and walked 
home, 

“ What is the matter with uncle, this morning?” 
said Mr. Grainger to himself, “ I do believe that 
the old gentleman has been taking a glass or two 
of wine. He seems mightily pleased with Bella— 
perhaps he means to leave her his properly,” 

Mr. Grainger was not singular in this opinion. 
The ladies favoured the idea, with the exception of 
Miss Matilda Mildred, who, with the sagacity of 
experience, guessed pretty accurately the old gen- 
tleman’s feelings. This ancient lady, disappointed 
in her designs upon the more “eligible” of the 
Grainger acquaintances, resolutely set her cap at 
Uncle Cremorne, and for a time fondly hoped to 
achieve her share of the joint resolution relating to 
Leap Year, She ransacked the stock of every 
tobacconist in the city, till she discovered a supply 
of that variety of the weed which unde loved to 
smoke. She presented him with a dozen pair of 
super extra fine white stockings with double heels 
and toes, for his peculiar wear. She requested him 
to teach her the mysteries of double dummy, which 
every one else had laughed Eo scorn. At last she 
considered her position sufficiently tenable. One 
evening, therefore, when the family were at the 
theatre, she mixed the bachelor a glass of hot toddy, 
and placed his long Dutch pipe on the table in the 
back parlour. In the hope of drawing forth an ex- 
planation, she bantered him respecting his attach- 
ment to her niece; and before the old gentleman re- 
covered from this unexpected broadside, she threw 
a Paixhan shot plump into his magazine by de- 
claring that a person of his age ought to select a 
woman of maturity for a wife, not a chit in her 
teens, unable to appreciate the value of the sacrifice 
he made. 

The shot told fearfully, but the good ship Cre- 
morne did not immediately explode, although the 
volume of smoke that escaped foretold that a blow 
up was inevitable. After an awful pause, for Aunt 
Milly was afraid to continue her fire, he placed his 
pipe on the table, and in a deep tone of voice, said — 

“ I understand you, Miss Mildred, and it is time 
that yon should understand me. I am a plain man, 

: and must speak as I feel. I see what you arc 
j driving at, but you are too old to become my wife.” 

| “Old!” shrieked the horrified spinster, at this 
j extraordinary specimen of plain speaking. “ Old! 

| Become your wife? What is the man thinking of! 

\ Old! Why you are ancient enough to be my 
J father! Marry you? Old! Well, I’m sure.” 

] “You were a grown girl when Grainger married 
j your sister, and that is twenty- three years ago.” 

J “An infant!— a child in a frock and a pink sash! ” 

\ said the indignant lady. 

i “A full grown girl in a short -waisted spencer 
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and an Angoulemc straw bonnet, as big as a modem 
coal scuttle,” said Uncle Cremorne, 

Too young to be admitted to the wedding’ 
party 1” Insisted the lady. 

“You acted as bridesmaid. I was there, and 
remember that you complimented me on my ap- 
pearance in anew pair of fashionable cream-coloured 
leather breeches,” 

“Mr. Cremomc, arc yon mad? Do yon wish to 
insult me?” 

“ If age is an unpleasant subject, why did you 
broach it? I repeat it, madam, that you are too 
old, or I should be proud to meet your views, A 
man is in his prime at fifty — a woman at five and 
twenty, or, at the most, thirty; consequently I 
have barely climbed to the top of the hill, while 
you have passed over it, and are very considerably 
down the wrong side.” 

“Oh, you wretch.” 

“Facts, madam, should never be disguised. I 
have seen many a young couple, of equal ages, 
boy and girl, ' made for each other,’ as the wise- 
acres say, pair off in the spring of life. In twelve 
years or so, — and you and I, madam, both know 
how soon a doxen of years roll over our heads,— in 
twelve years or so, the boy has become a man, but 
the girl is an old woman — and what is the inevitable 
result? The husband becomes dissatisfied, curses 
his lot, and neglects her whom he has sworn to 
cherish until parted by death. Knowing all this, 
madam, I have refrained from marriage until I 
attained a sufficient age to warrant me in uniting 
myself to a partner who will grow old wiih me, and 
not before me. If I take up, with you, my long 
bachelorship has been foolishly spent, for I might 
as well have had you when you wore the short 
spencer and the big bonnet— and I must confess 
that you were, then t a very pretly looking girl; 
but twenty-three years work fearful changes, you 
know.” 

The gentleman’s compliment was as unsatisfac- 
tory as his argument. The off ended spinster re- 
tired to her room, and Uncle Cremornc finished his 
pipe in silence. 

Mr. Frederic Murray, the young midshipman, 
mentioned by the chatty Mrs, Spraggs, persevered 
in his attentions to the lively Bella, notwithstand- 
ing the hints of the papa and the rude bluntness of 
the unde, w T ho looked at hitn through spectacles of 
green and yellow hues. Whilst his extreme youth 
rendered him the fittest mate for Bella, this capri- 
cious beauty slighted him, and every other unmar- 
ried lady in the house courted his society. Aunt 
Milly, as if in obstinate opposition to Uncle Cre- 
mome’e doctrine, pretended to believe that he was 
not loo young to make her an excellent husband. 
The widow' bent the whole force of her artillery 
against the juvenile middy; and the sedate Char- 
lotte did not hesitate to declare that she had no 
higher ambition than to be a captain's lady. But 
he remained true to his flag—Betla was the centre 
of Ids affections; — he dodged her steps, watched 
her glance, hung with rapt attention on her speech, 


S and exhibited such unequivocal signs of deep dc- 
V' tion, that Mrs. Spraggs was not the only person 
s who supposed that the marriage of Bella and the 
5 sailor was a settled thing, 

\ William Singleton, Mr. Grainger’s new partner, 

: was in every respect a gentleman and a ladies’ 
} man. Well made, with a pleasant, intelligent 
> countenance, thoroughly educated, possessing a 
< readiness and ease only to be obtained by worldly 
i abrasion, and w r eli versed in the accomplishments 
\ and habitudes of polite life, he commanded the 
5 good opinion of the sex, and materially added to 
the popularity of the Grainger parties. The Bissex- 
tile conclave, in accordance with a wish expressed 
by papa, had appropriated him to Charlotte, and 
the lady was not slow in hinting his attachment to 
the friends of the family, or in awarding encourage- 
ment to her share of his general civilities. Aunt 
Mtlly also smiled benignaruly on the handsome 
merchant, and persisted on singing “She never 
blamed him, never,” every musical evening, be- 
cause he once praised the song in her presence. 
Robert Singleton, his brother, was a book -worm, 
—a philosopher— an unimpressible character. He 
was tolerably good-looking, younger than the mer- 
chant, and said to be rich; the widow essayed his 
heart, but study was his mistress, and the preroga- 
tive of Leap Year was felt to be a dead letter in 
his presence. 

Matters remained in this position until the au- 
tumnal tints of the street foliage were mingled 
with the mud of a wintry gutter. But few' weeks 
remained before the Christmas bells would toll the 
knell of the departed year, and the conspirators had 
not effected a single match, Bella flirted with all 
the beaux, yet seemed to give her energies to no 
decided point; the widow had her own especial 
views, and Charlotte stuck to her appropriation 
with a resolution that plainly said she meant to 
unite the firm of Grainger and Singleton by a nearer 
and a dearer tie. If a walk was proposed, she took 
William Singletons arm, as if it was an understood 
matter; when he knocked at the door, she always 
anticipated the servant, and opened the portal with 
a gracious smile; she sat next him at dinner; sung 
only at his request; innocently coupled their names 
in conversation, and then blushed at her boldness; 
— in short, she proved herself an adept Bissextiler, 
and fervently relied on the ultimate success of her 
attentions. 

The brolhers were in conversation at the parlour 
window, just after breakfast, one morning, when, 
using a few words in a low tone of voice, William 
took the book from Robert’s hand, for Robert was 
never without a volume, and glanced over its con- 
tents. Miss Charlotte glided to his side, and Lean- 
ing playfully on his arm, inquired if it was the last 
new novel. Robert moved from the window, and 
William Singleton, taking Charlotte’s hand, said, 
in an agitated voice — 

“I wish to have half an hour’s conversation with 
you to day, on a very important subject. Oblige 
me by not joining your sisters in their morning’s 
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promenade. May I look for you in the drawing* 
room about twelve o’clock? We shall not he inter- 
rupted then?” 

Charlotte nodded assent — site was too excited to 
speak. 

At the appointed hour, the gentleman entered 
the room, and found the lady reposing on a fautcuil 
in the most approved style of dishabille. She was 
pale and nervous, William Singleton, after a few 
prefatory and very encouraging “ hems,” com- 
menced a series of murmurs in somewhat the fol- 
lowing strain : 

“ — —About to broach — tender nature— should 
I fail — poignant regret and endless misery.” 

A sob from Charlotte. 

“Charming family — never so happy — united in 
trad e — marry — unie n — bl iss. 1 1 

A squeeze of the hand from the gentleman, and 
an almost imperceptible response from the lady. 

“A fortune beyond the control of trade— fiery 
passion — no other womun^earth made heaven — 
adoration— desp air . ” 

Strong symptoms of hysterics on the side of the 
lady. The gentleman raised his voice. 

“Yes, dearest Charlotte, there is one man who 
loves you with a singleness of heart which must 
insure a life of joy. You have not been blind to 
his deep devotion— you have appreciated the in- 
tensity of his love, and will not suffer the weak 
vanity of your sex to trifle with the happiness of 
your adorer. Say, dearest girl, may he hope?” 

The lady, with a convulsive throb, threw herself 
in his arms, and hid her blushing cheek amid the 
curling luxuriance of his sinister whisker. 

“Dear, dear Charlotte 1 how happy this will 
make your almost despairing lover. Come in, 
Robert, come in, and receive your Charlotte from 
my hands.” 

And Robert Singleton, the pale, bashful book- 
worm, rushed into the apartment, and caught the 
won dering maiden in his arms. William silently 
quirted the room. 

Before Charlotte could recover from her unfeigned 
surprise, the real lover proved how unnecessary 
was all intercession in his behalf. A flood of lava- 
like eloquence burst from his lips — he painted his 
adoration, his sickening despair, his never dying 
hope! In a word, he awoke a lively interest in the 
bosom of the lady, who duly considered the advan- 
tages of the match, and the positive certainty of 
failure in the other quarter. Robert followed up 
his declaration by the tenderest assiduities; love 
seemed to have given him new life; the father was 
consulted; the lady proved willing; and in one 
short month from the brotherly intercession, the 
marriage day was duly fixed. 

The morning after the announcement of the 
above fact, Bella was sitting in the parlour, at her 
piano, with the devoted midshipman at her side. 
He was evidently bent on some bold act, for he bit 
his lips, contracted his brows, and paced the room 
with most alarming strides. Aunt Milly was busy 
at an adjoining table, copying some choice culinary 


precepts from an invaluable family manuscript be* 
longing io our old friend Spraggs. Frederic had 
given several broad hints respecting her absence, 
but aunty suspected his intentions, and having ex- 
perienced a slighting of her charms, now resolved 
upon retaliation. 

Miss Bella commenced Bayley’s popular ballad 
“Why don’t the men propose?” The midship- 
man, at the end of the first verse, sighed forth—* 

“I am every day expecting an appointment to 
one of our frigates about to start on a three years’ 
cruise. Could I bring my wishes to bear, I w T ould 
leave the service, and devote my days to your 
disposal.” 

“My disposal, Mr, Murray?” said Bella. 

“ You cannot be ignorant of my love—a love 
which, like the ocean, — ah, Miss Grainger, how T 
can I image its great intensity, its boundless 
depth?” 

“ JPut half a pint of water in a tin pot™ repeated 
Aunt Milly, as she wrote the extract in her recipe 
book. 

“ How can. I describe the flames which have so 
long consumed my heart?” 

“ Wrap it in a shed of paper to prevent its being 
scorched continued the aggravating spinster. 

The middy persevered. 

“ Think not that fortune influences my wishes. 
It is your love alone that I desire,” 

11 A poor dish without plenty of rich seasoning-** 

“If l am fortunate enough to gain your parents 1 
consent, may I not offer you my heart?” 

“Your heart, Mr, Murray? Lud, sir, what 
could 1 do with it?” said Bella, 

“ Sprinkle it with sweet herbs and put it in a. 
clean plate.** 

Bella caught herself tittering, but a short flirtation 
with the keys of her piano smothered the ominous 
sound, 

“A sailor’s heart, Miss Grainger, is generally 

considered tough 

StcAO it tender with his legs and wings. 7 * 

“ But it is stuffed full of honour and affection,” 
said the middy, with a perseverance that deserved 
better treatment; but he was in the hands of a co* 
quette and a slighted woman working her revenge. 

“ What is it to me, Mr. Murray, what your heart 
is stuffed with?” said the provoking minx. 

“ Stuff it with sage and onion™ muttered the 
antiquated miss, 

Frederick gulped down a rising oath. He saw 
Bella vainly endeavouring to smother a laugh, and 
he regretted that Aunt Milly was not of a kickable 
sex, 

“You do not doubt my love?” said the inamorato, 

“ I dare not say,” replied Bella. “Cupid is a 
wicked youth, and how arc we to prevent his ram- 
bles?’' 

“ j Rtin a skewer through both his wings and cut 
his tail of™ 

Bella could not restrain her each innations. The 
unlucky sailor burst open the parlour door, and 
without waiting for his hat, rushed into the street. 
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I He left the city that afternoon, and in due time 
sailed on a three years 5 cruise* Aunt Milly was 
seriously grieved at his departure; she wished to 
break off his engagement with Bella, not to drive 
him from the house. The ancient lady knew her 
chance amongst the household forces to be despe- 
rate in the extreme. Uncle Gremorne had savagely 
repulsed her advances; the hook-worm Robert was 
engaged to her niece Charlotte; and the pretty mid- 
shipman had left the city. The only remaining 
beau, William Singleton, treated her with a con- 
strained politeness that evinced a respect for her 
age rather than a regard for her charms. 

Unde Cremorne had still a hankering after the 
pretty Bella; although, as Mr* William Lackaday 
says, " being in the wale o 1 years, winter was 
spreading its snow on the top of his head, 5 5 still his 
heart was juvenile, and in the young heart's vo- 
cabulary, says another respectable but very different 
dramatic authority, "the re 1 a no such word as fail. 51 
The elderly bachelor observed with much pleasure 
that his sours darling was yet disengaged, not- 
withstanding the various couplings in e«n and posse, 
and resolved to try a little diplomacy in the settle- 
ment of his suit. Bella was evidently very partial 
to her sister Maria, and the lively widow seemed 
as devotedly attached to the giddy romp, A set 
of amethysts propitiated the services of the widow 
in Uncle Cremorne 5 s behalf, although the bashfnl- 
ness of the bachelor in the detail of his wushes 
almost brought about another cantr^temps, as the 
widow was very willing to believe herself the ob- 
ject of the old gentleman’s declarations of love, 
despite her tendresse towards William Singleton. 

On the morning of the wedding of Charlotte and 
Robert, the whole family assembled.in the drawing- 
room to an early lunch, preparatory to the marriage 
ceremony. As Uncle Cremorne placed his hand on 
the door knob, the pretty widow suddenly appeared 
by his side, and whispered — 

"Bad news! I have sounded Bella; she can 
never accept your proposal V 1 
"Pooh, pooh , n o nsense — maiden w hi ms and 
virgin foolery! Try her again. 1 must have a wife, 

I tell you; and I will have a young one. There is 
a beautiful diamond ring at Bailey’s waiting your 
acceptance. Try again, 1 say.” 

They entered she room. My fair readers will 
not expect me to describe the bridal party* That 
the ladies were pretty and well dressed, is certified 
in the knowledge that they were Philadelphians 
born; and the gentlemen looked as all men do at a 
wedding, ridiculously stiff and stupid, excepting 
Uncle Cremorne, who presented bouquets to the 
ladies in the spirit of ’76, and insisted upon fitting 
various pairs of kid gloves on the digital extremities 
of the ladies with the grace of a preux chevalier. 

"Pray, Miss Bella, do you remember our con- 
versation at the commencement of the present year, 
Leap Year?" said Mrs* Grainger, to her youngest 
daughter, in a tone of good-humoured irony* "Was 
I not right, Miss, in my divinations?" 

"La, mamma, what do yon mean?" 

8 * 




f " You were rather discontented in the apprecia- 
• tion of your position, and spoke slightingly of your 
? parent’s exertions in your behalf, I was compelled 
: to remind you of your sex’s privilege; and in an- 
1 & w er to your grumblings, supposed the chance of 
your widowed sister’s second marriage before you 
\ had achieved your maiden offering at the shrine of 
: Hymen. Mr, Crcmonio’s attentions and the suit 
| of garnets worn by your sister Maria, can lead but 
l to one conclusion, that she has accepted his offer, 
l the result of their recent close conferences. Char- 
\ lotte is on the point of being united to Robert Sin- 
j gleton, a most eligible match, but the unattractive 
: Bella remains single — -without even a suppository 
| beau in her train.” 

j "Ah, my dear mamma, how severe are your re- 
: marks! My sister Charlotte is not married yet, 

I and Maria has not announced her acceptance of 
Uncle Gremorne.” 

" Ridiculous evasion! Confess yourself beaten, 

\ and return to your allegiance. I will lend you as- 
l sistance, your sisters shall give you instruction, 

■ and by next Leap Year a husband may be se- 

< cured — ” 

; " Oh no, mamma, not so soon as that.” 

“So soon! What does the girl mean? Would 
j she die an old maid?” 

i “ There is little fear of that, my dear madam,” 

\ said WilliamS in gfe ton , t he h andso me eld er bro t her, 

) Mr* Grainger’s partner, who had listened with evi- 
l dent interest to the above dialogue; "I have had 

> the happiness to call this lady my wife for the last 

< two months.” 

t “ Dearest mamma,” said Bella, throwing herself 
s On Mrs* Grainger’s neck, “forgive the only act of 
5 disobedience ever committed by your child. The 
| man most desired by my sisters, as they owned in 
\ our private councils, neglected them and privately 
J avowed himself my lover* You called me unat- 
| tractive. I was a spoiled and petted girl, I refused 
j William’s application, unless he aided me in my 
| revenge and promised to keep the matter secret, 
j Papa joined our plot; he knew you had no objec- 
tion to the match, and he wanted to leaze you a bit 
\ in return for the scolding you gave him about the 
l pretty housemaid you discharged so suddenly. Dear 
\ mamma, do forgive me—own I am not unattractive 
\ — and I’ll never do so any more!” 
f Mrs. Grainger fumed, fretted and blustered; and, 

\ in strict accordance with the rules laid down by the 
| sex on such occasions, burst into tears and left the 
\ room. Her husband followed, with Bella, and the 

< bride and. bridegroom, leaving Uncle Cremorne and 

■ the wide w in proximity and in a pretty predicament, 
l 5 1 Thus#. ends you t hope, 1 * said the lad y ; "Bella 
; is lost to you and the diamond ring is lost to me." 

\ "I don’t know that,” said unde. “ The lady is 
J gone, beyond a doubt. You, I believe, had some 

> designs upon the gentleman. We are both flung 

> from our saddles, and severely kicked in the de- 
i scent; but there’s no use in owning ourselves 
? beaten* You heard what Mrs. Grainger surmised 
\ about our engagement; let us declare it fact, I 





want and will have a wife; you are still young and 
pretty enough for my purpose, and I’m not as old 
as I look . What say you— yes or no? Look sharp, 
and let us settle it before this snivelling is over,” 
Of course, the lady consented to the proposal; 
the disclosure did not much surprise the party; 
and, to make it look like an old affair, they were 
united that very day by the same functionary who 
officiated for Charlotte and Robert Singleton. Mr. 
Grainger made his peace with his wife by present- 
ing her with a figured velvet dress of peculiar rich- 
ness; and when Bella entered the drawing-room, 
on her wedding day, which occurred within the 
year, attired in a simple robe of virgin white, the 
little gipsy once more stood before the vast mirror 


; that leaned from the mantel- piece, and viewing her 
ripe and pouting lips, her large moist blue eyes, 
\ her arched brows, overshadowed by the glossy 
} ringlets where “the blind boy-god” would not 
;■ disdain to dwell, her swelling bust, with “scarce 
\ an eagle’s talon in the waist,” she turned archly 
l to her mamma, and said-— 

“ Do you realty think me unattractive?” 

Aunt Mill y retired with her cookery books to 
\ Bucks county, and is, at this moment, desperately 
\ engaged in an attempt to subjugate a Dutch farmer, 
\ devoted to his pigs and his pipe, and who declines 
; marriage till the stock of the United States Bank 
'j ia again at par. 


OLD AND YOUNG BY TURN! 


BY SUSS AURA FLEMING. .AUTHORESS OF " QUEER, PLUS. REE ABD YELLOW, 1 


Tue Lady Annabel sat in a small room in her 
|: father’s castle, looking out of a window which over- 
!; looked a wide landscape. Her maidens were in a 
!; little group at the other end of the apartment, busily 
;! engaged at their embroidery, laughing and chatting, 
and whispering, just as they might were they alive 
now — for this was many years ago, and they are all 
! dead and buried. The Lady Annabel took no no- 

; tice of them — she was thinking . At last 

she looked up, and yawned — 

: “Oh, I am sleepy— and thirsty. Mabel, bring 

\ me some water.” 

j Mabel obeyed ; and as she received the cup again, 
I she said— 

j “Your ladyship will not be* sleepy to-morrow T 1” 
i “ To* morrow ? What is to* morrow V ’ 

5 "Does not your ladyship recollect that to-mor- 
5 row is your ladyship’s birthday ?— and— — ■” 

\ “My birthday! Oh yes, so it is. I had forgot- 
\ ten all about it. Wc are to have a merry time of 
< it, I believe; but I am sure I feel in no humour for 
i merriment now. Indeed, I should like to be alone* 
i Lay down your work for a little while, and take a 
i stroll in the courtyard.” 

J W he n she found h erse If alone , the L ady A noabel 

j walked up and down the small apartment, then 
£ stopping before the looking-glass, she said— 
l “My birthday! Am I indeed twenty-nine to- 
| morrow? Twenty-nine !— that sounds very old. 
i It is ten years since my father came into the pos- 
S session of this estate, and every one of those years 
\ has passed one just like another. I feel no older 
I than I was then. I look no older,” and she looked 
s long into the mirror then. 1 “ 1 am no older in any 
\ one respect. How I wish they would let my birth- 

4 day pass by in silence, and not distress me by pub* 

5 lishing to all the r assembled crowd that the Lady 
i Annabel is now twenty -nine.” 

M 


I Her reverie was here disturbed by the hasty en- 
j trance of her father. 

| “ Why, what makes you look so downcast, 

\ daughter? For shame!— go dow r n and assist m 
? the preparations for to-morrow’s feast, instead of 
j moping here. But I must not forget to tell you 

j I saw my neighbour L this morning. We 

S passed through his grounds, and he joined our 
i hunting party.” 

\ At this the Lady Annabel’s colour heightened 
I visibly. 

\ 1 1 He says he expects his son back in a few 

| months; and he and I were settling, that as our 
| estates touch, and as he has but one son, and I have 

| but one daughter ; but I hear my men; they 

l have brought home the stags — one of them has such 
\ horns! You must come down after a while and 
| see them.” 

| So saying, he left her. 

| “And Jasper is coming home,” continued the 
J Lady Annabel, to herself. “How well do I re* 

| member the first time I saw him— it was on my 
j birthday. I was twelve years old, and although he 
i was just my age, I was a tall girl and he a little 
j boy, and I refused to dance with him because he 

\ w T as a whole head shorter than I ; but if my 

| father and his have such plans for us ” 

j At this moment her companions returned, and 
j quieting their laughing countenances, sat down 
| again to their embroidery. 

I The next day was one of unusual festivity. By 
j mid-day the hall was crowded with ladies and gen- 
;■ tlemen of high degree, from far and near. The 
l music was loud, and dancing and feasting were the 
j order of the day. The Lady Annabel, contrary to 
j her expectations, was beguiled by the joy she saw 
| on every face around her, and entered with great 
\ vivacity into every aport that was proposed. No 





\ laugh so loud as hers — no movements so full of 
j glee. Late at night, when the guests had departed, 
\ she threw herself Hushed and excited into a large 
j chair in her own room, and began to unfasten the 
i roses from her hair. 

j; “So it is all over, and I have been happy, very 
:j happy, indeed I have — only tire recollection that it 
was my birthday would intrude itself upon me to 
damp my enjoyment every now and then. I heard 
several people ask if it were true that it was my 
twenty -eighth birthday ! — they did not know it was 
the twenty- ninth. And that odious Miss IV hat 1 9- 
her-name actually said I looked very well for that, 
very well, indeed! I should be glad I know to see 
her look half as well, though she was as she says 
a baby when I was almost grown up. Twenty* 
nine, twenty-nine! Oh! I wish I were not so 
old!” and covering her face with her hands she 
burst into tears. 

Let us pass over a few months. The neighbour’s 
long expected son has come home, and Lady An- 
nabel is in a state of anxiety, for her heart is true 
to her first love, despite her twenty-nine years* 
Her father and his neighbour are a great deal to- 
gether, looking over papers and inspecting bound* 

; ary lines; but, contrary to all expectation, the 
neighbour's son turns out perverse, as neighbour's 
sons are apt to do, and begins a flirtation with a 

I little girl of sixteen, as poor as a rat. His father 
frowned— Annabel^ father frowned, and Annabel 
— she remembered her twenty -nine years. 

This unhappy state of things continued for some 
months, in spite of various remonstrances on the 
part of one father, and polite speeches on the part 
of the other. In vain title deeds were shown him 
— in vain the contiguous estates were talked over 
and walked over. Jasper remained immovable. 
At last, upon being formally and rigorously appealed 
to by his father as to his intentions concerning 
Lady Annabel, he obstinately refused to enter into 
any engagement with her whatsoever, alleging as 
a reason that she was too old to be bis wife, and 
adding she might be informed of his having said so 
for aught he cared. 

Two days after he put the finishing stroke to his 
disobedience by eloping with the above-mentioned 
little girl of sixteen. 

All this was conveyed to the Lady Annabel by 
her offended and indignant father. And now, in- 
deed, was she unhappy— -for she really loved this 
man, and knew herself to have been really loved 
by him some years before, 

” Too old for him, indeed — too old for him! 
God knows my love for him may be older than it 
was, but it is only the stronger, the more enduring. 
Cruel, cruel Jasper, to cast me off thus; and for 
what— because I am twenty -nine. Surely J am 
the same that I have always been, and he re- 
proaches me with the years that have taken away 
none of my beauty. He might as well lay to my 
charge the ages that passed hefore I was born.” 

But so it was, in spite of all her grief. It was 
then as it is now, as it always has been and always 


shall be — man speaks and woman abides by it. > 
The Lady Annabel pined, and grieved, and wept \ 
in secret ; and talked, and laughed, and jested about K 
the elopement in public, and for a while no one i 
knew that hers was a heavily laden heart. 

Tears do a great deal of mischief in the world. 5 
In the Lady Annabel's case they did a great deal. I 
They took all the lustre from her bright eyes; they l 
washed away the colour from her cheeks, and roll- \ 
ing down they wore for themselves channels in her > 
smooth skin, so that by her thirtieth birthday people s 
began to say — ” The Lady Annabel is very much \ 
faded,” and — “The Lady Annabel is not quite so \ 
young as she was,” — and one little lady, she odious ? 
little lady as Lady Annabel had called her a year \ 
ago, was heard to say — 

” I did think she wore very well, but I don't { 
think so now. To be sure, poor thing, she is get- \ 
ting on pretty well,” 

This time the Lady Annabel entreated her father ] 
to omit the usual merry-making. She spent the \ 
day alone in her own room, \ 

” Thirty years old! How it distressed me a j 
year ago to think I was twenty-nine. I have no > 
such feelings now. Jasper was right when he said ) 
I was too old for him. How would my careworn, \ 
sorrowful face look in company with his blooming \ 
appearance ? They talked of a ball for to-night — | 

how my heart shrunk from such a thing. I at a \ 
ball ! JSlo — this dimly lighted room suits me better, J 
Jasper was right;— but then if ho had still loved \ 
me, would my youth and my beauty have gone so \ 
soon ? Perhaps not— but they are gone now. And \ 
what is left to me ? — a dull, joyless life of regret.” I 

But she was wrong — she was not quite as old as \ 
she thought. A few years passed away. Her \ 
violent sorrow became changed by degrees into a \ 
melancholy, and then into a gravity. They rarely J 
saw her laugh, but she was very often cheerful, > 
She had put away her ornaments — her jeweEs — it 5 
is true, but her attire was always becoming and \ 
elegant. Her father’s dwelling continued to be the j 
resort of his numerous friends. She mingled with j 
them but seldom, and smiled when the- odious \ 
little lady, now Mrs, Somebody, talked about old \ 
maids. Meanwhile Jasper was never heard of“ < 
his angry father having refused to correspond with \ 
him. He seemed lo be everywhere forgotten, and l 
he was everywhere — but in one place. 

But grief will wear itself out. After a while l 
Annabel at first listened, and then joined In the J 
conversation of her father's guests, and Found her- i 
self by degrees returning the interest evinced for j 
her by a country gentleman of some property in the > 
neighbourhood, about ten years older than herself. \ 
She was now thirty- five. 

The next thing was a wedding at the hall, and i 
no one seemed in higher spirits than the bride her- £ 
self, decked in the ornaments which had lain in j 
their cases for five years. Annabel was young l 
again. 

Let us pass over five years of quiet domestic hap- > 
pi ness — for although her feelings towards her bus* ? 
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band were very different from those called forth by j 
her first love, still she was attached to the worthy 
man!. * * * Her black dresa and ugly cop no less [ 
than her slow gait and saddened air show her to be ■ 
a widow. Lonely and desolate since her bereave- \ 
menu she has again taken up her residence with J 
her father, and inhabits the same little room she : 
formerly did, A few months more and her father's 
death increased her seclusion. She has no relation 
left upon earth, and earnestly and bitterly does she \ 
pray that she may die and leave this world of sor- > 
rows. She receives no visitors, and never appears 
abroad — only now and then, late in the afternoon, 
when the weather is fine, her tall closely veiled ; 
figure may be seen walking slowly through the 
shady walks round about the castle, and the village > 
children, coming home from school, peep at her 
through the hedge, and whisper — “It is the old > 
lady taking her walk.” 

We said visitors were never admitted there, and 
they were not. So much the greater then was the \ 
surprise of all the old servants when, one day, a ? 
fine looking middle-aged man was seen in the j 
largest parlour in close converse with their mis- j 
tress, but this was repeated so often that at last it I 


came to be quite a customary thing. She took no 
more solitary walks; her black veil was laid aside; 
her close cap again gave way to her glossy hair — 
glossy still, though streaked with gray. Her youth 
was coming back — for was not this Jasper — the 
Jasper of old— her first love ? Poor Jasper, he had 
been unhappy in his marriage, and upon his wife's 
death had come home with his son after long years 
spent in poverty abroad. 

He did not think the Lady Annabel too old for 
him now, so the castle was a second time illumi- 
nated for a marriage, and a second time were (lie 
jewels taken from their cases. 

“ Jasper,” said Annabel, “the world will call us 
an old couple. It is true years have passed over us. 
We have been old, both of us, but it was sorrow 
that made us so, not time. Sorrow has left us 
now, and time has brought us to this our second 
youth. Is it not so? For although they speak the 
truth when they say we have both of us gray hairs, 
yet if they did but see our hearts they would say 
there is youth yet in them— os in the day when I 
would not dance with you because you were a head 
shorter than I, or the day when you deserted me 
because I was too old for you. 


TROPIC LAND. 


BY THE £00 EL BCnOLAB. 


In tmh ’tie a bright and a beauteous cliirie- — ■ 

And the Goddess of Earth when she painted its sky, 
That the colours might last till the limits of time, 

Drew the blonde and the blue from her own lovely eye, 
’With her hair and her fingers she swept the far west, 
And the gold and the rose-coloured clouds were expressed; 
And those stars, that now seem the abodes of the blessed, 
Were the diamond stalactite? that studded her vs si. 

And she set in the midst of that firmament fair. 

The sign of salvation, of passion and prayer— 

By the Goddess* owu hand it was stellotyped there. 

Then stooping adown from her task in the sky, 

Her sandal of purple ahe dipped in the ocean, 

And the waves before white now grew purple in dye, 
And Lhe winds before wild quickly ceased their com- 
motion ; 


And Eole lay down on Its bosom to sleep, 

While a satellite sky she caved out in the Jeep, 

Then she wept with delight at her power and pleasure, 
And her tears as they fell turned the ocean to azure; 
Aud that hue still remains, and will linger for ever, 
Though pencil and pallet may picture it never. 

Then up into heaven the glad goddess sprung, 

But soon she returned having rifled its bowers, 

And over the fair tropic islands she flung 
The rarest of fruits and Lhe fairest of flowers. 

Then poised upon ether— long lingering there. 

She looked on the scene that was lovely and fair, 

And smiling so sweetly, dissolved into air: * 

And earth, sky, and ocean reflect to this day, 

The smile that the Goddess gave melting away 3 


IMPROMPTU. 


Beloved! how Slowly speed the hours, 
How heavily time spreads his wings! 
Nature, though robed In beauteous flowers. 
To my sad heart no pleasure brings] 

Hope on my pathway does not smile, 

Nor joy my footsteps yet illume— 


Sadness, which mirth can ne'er beguile, 
Spreads o’er my soul its deepest gloom. 

When shall the rmiaic of thy voice 
Sweep o’er me its melodious strain 1 
When shall thy beaming face rejoice 
And lighten o’er my heart again 1— M. A. C. 
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I have seen the bright dew-drop at break of the day, 
When it kissed the fresh rose-bud, then meHed away; 
And have thought while 1 look hi on that rose bud again, 
Womans tears, Like the dew-drop, are fleeting and vain S 


Yet what were this world without woman’s fond smile 1 
I adore all her charms, tho 1 their beauties beguile, 

And love e T en the glance of her eloquent eye, 

The* its passion deceive like the tints of that sky ! 
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EDITORS’ 


Tub encouragement of the fine arts, more particularly 
those of drawing, engraving and painting, must, in our 
country, depend very much on female influence. The 
men, in our steam progressing world, are so constantly 
engrossed in tne great business of life, studying inven- 
tions to advance physical pn«perity, provide for the 
maintenance of public order, for the support of public 
education and religious instruction, that they really have 
little time for the embellishments of society. The ladies, 
therefore, must f -ster the fine arts, and cultivate the taste 
for polite literature in our republic, or we shall become a 
mere utilitarian people; and thus the great benefits which 
such an example of free institutions, individual comfort, 
and national prosperity might have conferred on the old, 
worn-out systems of Europe, will be much lessened, be- 
cause, it will be argued, as De Tocqueville has already 
done, such democratic institutions are adverse to the de- 
velopment of the highest order of genius and intellect. 
We trust these positions will be ultimately disproved, 
and that “United America” will be as justly famed for 
all the arts that embellish life as she n<*w is for all the 
substantial comforts of living. The women of our country 
enjoy the real privileges which in Europe appertain to the 
aristocratic order. The sex are here exempted from all 
those labours and cares which sustain life and add wealth 
to a community. We likewise possess, with this freedom 
from all mere worldly business, superior opportunities of 
mental improvement, united with that moral respect from 
men, deference to our opinions and feelings, and con- 
sideration fir our happiness, which no royal government 
has ever afforded to woman. 

Qusht we nor, then, to improve the leisure allowed 
and the advantages awarded us, in such a manner as may 
reflect honour on the men who so nobly uphold the dig- 
nity and delicacy of their countrywomen? Next to reli- 
gious principle and purity of morals and manners, we 
should be solicitous to cultivate that true refinement of 
taste and appreciation of the beautiful in nature and art 
which call forth and encourage genius and talent. To 
this purpose the “Lady’s Book” has always been true. 
By introducing engravings of the first order of merit, the 
“Book” has been the means of improving the taste for 
this delightful art, and inducing other periodicals to 
follow our example. A great impulse has thus been given 
to the cultivation of a taste for drawing and engraving, 
and painting also. Wo feel happy to corroborate our 
own opinions by that of a gentleman of New York, who 
has enjoyed groat advantages of f»reien travel and per- 
sonal acquaintance with our best artists, both at home 
and abroad. 

“The annual exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design has been open for several weeks. It is thought 
that there is a larger number of paintings deserving notice 
exhibited than there were last year, although there is no 
painiins of the merit of Leutze's ‘Landing of Colum- 
bus,’ exhibited last season. There are s >me four hun- 
dred paintings on the walls, mostly port raits, which to an 
amateur are uninteresting. .Still one might choose some 
twenty or thirty pictures which, if placed in a gallery by 
themselves, would form a pleasing collection as works of 
atl. It is fatiguing to see so many paintings crowded to- 
gether— so many gilt frames— so much elare. Then there 
are so many wretched daubs. In conversation with one 
of the managers of the academy lately, l asked him why 
they permitted such paintings to be hung 7 ‘Why,’ 
said he, ‘persons will execute them, and then the artist 
only finds his true level here. lie is dissatisfied if his 


> works are not received; and it is only by comparison that 
\ he will learn.’ 

\ “There are many new names among the artists on the 
\ catalogue this season. Among them i would notice 

< Crossey , who has sent one of the best pictures in the 
] rooms. It is an autumnal sunset in Orange county , with 
' a view of Greemcood Lake. The artist has chosen a 

> sweet place, and the fields, fences and road in the fore- 
ground are true to nature. I w ill not trouble you about 

< light und shade— but it is one of those pictures which in 
) gazing at you seem to forget the artist who created it. 
i Durand , as usual, exhibits several of the best pictures in 
) the exhibition. The Giant Oak Is the most prominent, 
j He is without doubt the best delineator of trees in the 

< country. Having been an engraver, he knows how to 
| pay attention to detail, and his paintings are always 
] finished with great care, and yet without appearing la- 
{ bourt-d. Talbot has a view in the White Mountain 9, 

I which I know w’ould much interest you. This artist im- 

i proves every year, and this painting is superior to most 
in therooni. Gray exhibits several fine paintings, mostly 
/ portraits. His colouring is after Titian more than any of 
( the modern artists. Our old friend C G. Thomson has 
< sent three or four heads of children which are very much 
admired, They are certainly among the best portraits in 
the exhibition. Flagg has several pictures which are 
great favourites with the public. The Girl's Frolic is 
probably tho most prominent. A pretty arch looking girl 
is sitting by a table, before her kneels an old, fat, botlle- 
; nos‘-d man, who is prese/iling her a bouquet, and mak- 
ing his most engaging devoirs, while by her side from 
under the table appears the head of a young beau, who 
is kissing her hand. The girl has witchery in her eye. 
A lady said to me in looking at it — ‘The girl is beautiful 
enough to cause a great deal of trouble’ Quere — 
Whether woman causes trouble according to the ratio of 
her beauty? N. P. Willis, Esq., is the purchaser of the 
above painting. The exhibition is thronged night and 
day— it being a fashionable lounging place, and hundreds 
go to see the crowd who care nothing for the works of art. 
Cratrford has SPnt two small statues— Genius of Mirth 
and Genius qf Autumn. They do not please me as well 
as many others of his works. His Orjdteus and some of 
his bas reliefs are beautiful. 

“I perceive by the New Orleans papers thatlhe people 
of that city have voted fcaOOO for a statue of Franklin , to 

I bo made by Potters. I feel alwajs pleased when l hear 
of any statue or painting being ordered. There is in 
this city a growing interest in the love of art. They 
have raised some 012,000 for the foundation of a public 
gallery of art. 

“ While speaking of art and artists, I would say that 
Dome the p;ist winter has been the residence of some of 
our best artists. Huntington has recovered h is sight, and 
<, finished several paintings which are on the way to this 
< city. Brotcn, the painter, has as many orders ns he can 
< attend to. He has in the exhibition a view of Castel St. 
s Angelo and St. Peters , which is an admirable picture. 

] It always makes me sad when I s« e a view of this castel , 
i for it brings back so many pleasant memories. It was 
^ from a balcony upon it th t l saw the illumination of St. 

< Peters. // K. Broun, the sculptor, is residing in Dome. 
\ He is as yet but little known to the American public, 
< except in Albany and Troy , where he resided before 
< leaving for Europe. But I have seen some designs of 
< works of his that are truly beautiful. He is at present 
I nv>d< lling a statue of i Duvid triumphant, 1 over six feet 
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in height, which gives promise of great beauty. He has 
always declined exhibiting any of his works. There are 
four marble statues modelled by him in a private hv»use 
at Albany, besides some twenty or thirty busts. He is 
from Cincinnati, and a companion and friend of Powers 
and Clevenger— or rather was of poor Clevenger, whom 
you know sleeps in the deep ocean. 

“There have been many deaths among the artists the 
past year— first Alls ton, then Trumbull, then Clevenger , 
and lately Agate , a young man who was very much re- 
spected here. Clevenger has left a widow and an inte- 
resting family of children nearly destitute. The Bos- 
tonians, with their well known liberality, have, 1 hear, 
come forward and subscribed generously for the education 
of the children. There is a bust of General Harrison to 
be seen in this city, which in beauty is equal to any 
thing ever exhibited in this country. It was one of the 
last works of Clevenger, and should by all means be 
placed in the Capitol. His busts are all beautiful. There 
is one in Florence nearly finished of Henry Clay, ordered 
by that gentleman, and is the best one ever taken. 1 
believe it is about being ordered by the Clay Clubs of 
this city. 

“ Now, have I not truly answered your letter by giving 
you a little gossip about arts, or rather artistsl It would 
fill pages to give you any criticisms on the paintings I 
have mentioned, and then it is not so easy. I have never 
seen but two or three good criticisms on paintings, and 
those were in some old English magazine. It is a very 
easy tiling to sit d> wu and make assertions of faults and 
beauties, but not so to prove them. JVIy own opinion is 
that we have as good sculptors and painters as can now 
be found in any country; but there are not so many, nor 
is there enough honourable competition. An artist has 


never finished his education. He must always study and 
strive for excellence.” 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

< We have placed a number of articles on file for publi- 
cation whenever we have room. “ Marrying a Genius,” 

\ “The Oblong Box,” “Thou art the Man,” “Lizctte,” 
“Dew Drops,” “To a Child,” “Wave Riding,” and 

< “An Embroidered Fact,” are all accepted. 

< We have no place for the following— “Edward Ship- 
; ton,” “To the Bachelors of New York,” “Farewell,” 
! “Croakers,” “Love in Idleness,” “The Tea-Party,” 
c “The Odd Man,” “My First Serenade,”— (and last, we 
J hope)— “ The Dying Summer,”- (quite dead in the song) 
‘ — and “The Spirit of Party,” which is never permitted 
? to enter our pages. “ The Lady’s Book” is the title of a 
<■ short poem, written “ by a Gentleman,” the closing lines 

of which we give, assuring the author that we hope his 
\ “life” will be more “complete” than his poetry can 
| claim to be. 

“ The lily and rose hue gently combine, 

And perhaps such an one whom I now deem divine, 
May teach me to worship at perfection’s shrine; 

And oh, what is better, perhaps may be mine! 

So I carefully fold thee, thou magical sheet, 

A present fur her, my own love, when we meet. 

Oh ! an exchange of feeling is surely most sweet, 
And only this wanting to make life complete.” 

In our Editors’ Table for September the “Obsolete 
\ Fashions” will again appear. 

“ Clio’s” favour was not received in time for this num- 
\ ber. It will be noticed next month. 




EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 


“ Drawings and Tintings ,” by Alfred B. Street. Phi- 
ladelphia: Zeiber & Co. We are glad to see this publica- 
tion. Mr. Street has earned, by his fugitive pieces, an 
enviable reputation for his “Native American” muse, 
and well deserves the honour which a volume will be- 
stow. The lights ami shadows, the beauties and sublimi- 
ties, the gloom and glory of our American fares', scenery, 
are most glowingly described, and we commend the work 
to all who love true and vivid pictures of the wild and 
wonderful things of nature. 

“ The Common School Journal of the State of Penn- 
sylvania," edited by John S. Hart, published by E. C. 
Bidule. This is a most useful work, and should be in 
the hands of every family in the state. 

“ Cupid and Psyche, a Mythological Tale," by John 
Lyndo Wilson. This beautiful mystic poem, translated 
from the works of Apuleius, a Roman writer of the second 
century, was published anonymously in London same 
forty years ago. It has lately been revised by the present 
editor, a gentleman of Charlestown, S. C , ami printed in 
that city in a style of elegance which makes it worthy a 
place in the drawing-room and boudoir of the ladies, as 
well as iu ihe libraries of the scholar of taste. Of course 
its sentiment is pure, or we should not so cordially dwell 
on its attractions. 

“ The Rose of Thistle Island, a Romance," by Mrs. 
Emilie Carlen. Published by J. Winchester. Here we 
have another picture of life in Sweden, and thouzh 
touched with a more sombre colouring, and stronger lights 
and shades than those which the genius of Frederika 
Bremer has made so popular in our country, it is a story 
of deep and thrilling interest. Much as we admire Miss 
Bremer, we must acknowledge that, in some respects, 
Mrs. Carlen is deserving of higher praise. She is more 
careful to distinguish between moral principle and thoso 
sentimental reveries of goodness which, In some few <■ 


? instances, Miss Bremer has permitted to govern, or rather 

( mislead her favourite characters. But both writers will 
receive a warm tribute of love and respect from the ladles 
of America. We feel also much indebted to Messrs.. 
Hebbe and Deming for their excellent translation of this 
< “ Rose.” It seems as pure and perfect as though it had 
\ first bl >ssomed into life in our own native language. 

> “ Miscellaneous Sermons and Essays," by Rev. John 
? Harris, D. D. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. We 
i have here*a small volume, but one of great interest. The 
| author is well known and a favourite with the American 
\ religious public. His prize essay — “The Great Com- 

I mission”— has been extensively circulated here, and so 
also have his other works— “The Great Teacher,” 
“Mammon,” &c. The present work is of a less formal 
character, but will be most cordially welcomed by our 
Christian community. 

Our opinion of “Seatsfield,” expressed last month, was 
founded on a perusal of the first two numbers, the only 

I portion published when the notice was written. Doubts 
appear to be pretty generally entertained elsewhere re- 
specting the genuine German origin of the papers. Per- 
sons cognizant of the facts of the case assure us that the 
papprs are really translated from the German, and one 
gentleman who has actually read the whole series, speaks 
in high terms of the author’s descriptive powers, and his 
insight into western and south-western character. We 
< must remark, however, that iho subject is by no means 
' entirely divested of suspicion of mystification. “ Who 
; Sea'sfield is” remains an unanswered question still, and 
? the Inferiority of the early numbers, in comparison with 
< the subsequent portions, is generally admitted. 

Messrs. Lpa & Blanchard have published Crofton 
Croaker’s “ Traditions and Fairy Legends qf Ireland." 
It is full of humour, and embellished with numerous 
pictures. 
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CONTEMPLATION. 


BY liRfl, 3. J. HALE. 


(Sftf PZsfe.) 


Art Angel, from the courts above. 

Had earthward turn’d his eye, 
Sending a glance of heaven’s pure love, 
Like star-beam from the sky 

That soft, seraphic ray of light, 

“Where will its radiance glow? 

On brow of Queen with game bedight! 
Or Beauty’s breast of snow! 

Or gild the Conqueror's burnish'd steel ! 

Or Patriot's eye illume I' 

To Martyr’s soul Hope’s form reveal 
Amid the dungeon’s gloom! 

Or grace the sleeping infant**! head. 
Like charm from holy shrine’! 

Or o’er the dying Christian shed 
A gleam of joy divine! 

No — rather on the humble mind, 

To Contemplation given, 


Seeking the “perfect Good” to find, 

Will fall that ray of heaven. 

As things most bright attract the light. 

And fair things draw the fair, 

So thoughts that flow from heaven unite 
With thoughts ascending there. 

And thus may Woman’s spirit free 
In Contemplation rise. 

And win from angel sympathy 
The wisdom of the skies. 

While Man, with ali bis worldly art, 

And reason’s vaunted light, 

If lack’d this teaching of the heart, 

To guide his soul aright j 

Like dweller in earth’s mines may grope, 
A feeble lamp his sun;— 

While Woman’s love, and faith, and hope. 
Heaven’s cloudless realms have won. 


SONNET WRITING. 


BY 3X H. ROBINSON. 


I Levels a regular Italian sonnet 
Full of a rattling, rolling sort of rhyme, 

And sparkling as the skies of that glad clime 
Where Petrarch loved, and Laura frowned upon it:— 
And when a master’s hand hath laboured on it. 

The regalar recurrence hath a chime 
Like the rich ringing music of a dime 
TOL, XXIX. ^ 9 


Within the purse of one who late hath won it! 

*Tis Love’s own proper and peculiar dress j 
And if you wish to robe hem rightly, then 
Breathe forth in sonnets all your tenderness! 

And it is Wisdom’s home too, —as ye ken 
Who read and there’ll be readers, more or less 
Of tkittj mine own immortal specimen I 
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NOT INVITED, 


There are few exhibitions of selfishness more 
disagreeable to the beholder than the selfishness of 
appetite- Almentiveness is an animal propensity 
only, and the first that is developed in the human 
being. The right regulation of this propensity is a 
matter of great importance to the happiness of the 
individual* as well as to his character in society. 

The appetites of children should never he incited 
by the promise of something good to eat as the re- 
ward of good behaviour, nor pampered with dain- 
ties when plain, healthy food would be rejected. 
And the child should always be taught to share 
with hig playmate, or even his dog, or pet of any 
kind, whatever he most relishes himself. This will 
combine, with his own pleasure in eating, the bet- 
ter feeling, because more generous, of giving plea- 
sure to something he loves- 
Had the boy, in our engraving, been taught this 
salutary lesson, he would have made a much plea- 
santer picture; but lessons of warning are some- 
times effectual where reasoning would be vain. 

The prevalence of intemperance in eating, we 
feel constrained to own, is mostly the fault of 
woman. She is the guardian of home* She regu- 


lates the arrangement of her household ; she forms 
the habits of her children; and there is not a 
miserable dyspeptic or selfish gourmand but might, 
probably, trace those indulgences of appetite, which 
have clouded his soul or prostrated his health, to 
the misjudging tenderness which pampered hie 
childish love of good things. 

li I look upon an epicure,” says that accom- 
plished writer, Miss Ferrier, ”as little better than 
a drunkard ; nay, in gome respects, worse — for I 
have known drunkards who still retained some 
manly feeling, but I never knew an epicure who 
eared for any thing on the face of the earth but his 
own stomach.” 

Perhaps this censure is too severe ; but that epi- 
cures are, usually, very selfish and, consequently, 
disagreeable, can admit of no doubt* We hope 
none of our fair young readers will ever be troubled 
with such a companion for life, and that none of 
our matronly friends will encourage in her son those 
selfish propensities which increase the dominion of 
appetite, and make men the slaves of sense, or 
worse, the victims of sensuality* H* 


(See Plate,) 
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THE SLEEP OF THE SAILOR BOY, 

BV MISS C. B. COWLES. 


The sallow-boy sleeps in the deep blue sea, 

Away from his own green home, 

And they who watched o’er his infant sleep, 

No vigil of love o’er hEs grave may keep— 

He sleeps ’neath the blue sea’s foam* 

O bright was h is smile, the ugh hew and ered away \ 
From hig father’s hearth to dwell ; 

But sad were the hearts he left behind, 

And sad the voices, though sweet and kind, 

That bade bim a last farewell. 

And oft he turned from the green hill-side 
To gaze with a tearful sigh, 

While his heart wont back to those summer bowers, \ 
And his thoughts were all of the sunny hours 
That floated In gladness by. 

] 

When merry and glad as a vernal bird, 

And a heart as free and wild, 

1 Neath the l i nden’s sh ad e w h i ch the vi ne crept o’er, j 
The tall old tree by his father’s door, 

He sported, a joyous child. 

The wanderer gazed, and a shadow dark 
O’er his brighter visions fell ; 

He thought that his image might one day fade, 
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Like his own footprints from the woodland shade. 
From hearts that had loved so well. 

The cottage gleamed in the golden light, 

Of the early autumn’s sun, 

And the sweet streams smiled as he passed them by, 
And he brushed the drop from his tearful eye, 

And the sailor-boy wandered on. 

He reached the home of. his childish dreams. 

The dark whlLe-crested wave — 

With abounding heart saw the sails unfurled, 

That bore him on o’er the billowy world, 

To find in lie deplhs—a grave. 

He sleeps— and the tones of his mother’s voice 
He hears in the murmuring deep; 

He lives in his dreams, his childhood o’er, 

He sports again by bis cottage door, 

And smiles in his fitful sleep* 

* * * 

Not the storm spirit that howls in wrath 
As it rides o’er the ocean’s foam ; 

But gently and still as the summer’s breath 
Came a voice of love to that couch of death. 

And summoned his spirit home. 
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THE CENTRE-TABLE. 

NO. III. 

BY MI88 LESLIE. 


Mrs. Martlet’s second party “came off” a 
few weeks after the first. On this occasion she 
consulted Mrs. Cottinger and Miss Olivant, and 
all went smoothly. As head waiter, she engaged 
a very elegant but also very efficient coloured gen- 
tleman, who came at five o’clock in the afternoon 
to assist in the final preparations, and to see that 
the lamps, fires, &c., were all in order — taking 
rank, for the time being, of the resident house- 
waiter, as a pilot always ranks the captain. By- 
the-by, who ever saw a pilot, that the moment he 
stepped on board and stepped into his brief authority, 
did not look up at the rigging and order something 
to be done immediately? The head waiter was 
followed in due time, by half a dozen of his pupils, 
all smart and well-trained* youths of divers shades 
of colour, having their wits about them, and doing 
things comme il faut. The refreshments had been 
ordered from one of the really best establishments 
in the city, and were all exquisite, both to the sight 
and taste. 

A few evenings afterwards, this party was talked 
over at Mrs. Wayland’s centre-table, and Mrs. 
Martlet was congratulated on its success, which 
she mainly attributed to having followed the advice 
of her friends in employing only the best confec- 
tioners and the best attendants. She had been 
much amused with the quaint sayings of the chief 
waiter while giving him directions, or rather hold- 
ing consultations with him previous to the arrival 
of the company — for though very respectful in all 
his suggestions and objections, he managed to con- 
vince her that his way was the best way possible, 
and therefore she trusted him to take it; being 
aware, as she said, that he ranked high in his pro- 
fession, and had “ stood at good men’s feasts.” 

“ Till I came to Philadelphia” — continued Mrs. 
Martlet — “I was but little accustomed to Ethiopian 
talk and Ethiopian manners, the domestics of my 
father’s house being always our fellow Yankees. 
As my husband prefers coloured servants to white 
ones, we have them, of course; and I am often 
much entertained with their characteristic misap- 
plication of words, and their misty expressions, 
‘whose true no-meaning puzzles more than wit.’ ” 

Mrs. Wayland . — Some years since, when pre- 
paring to issue invitations for a party, I was de- 
sirous of previously engaging Carroll as head 
waiter for that evening. I therefore sent for him a 
week in advance, to ascertain if he could be at my 
house on a certain Thursday. He replied that he 
was already bespoken to wait on that evening* at 


another party. “ To be sure” — said he — “it hap- 
pens Thursday week is going to be very strong of 
parties. But if you cannot put off, perhaps, Mrs. 
Wayland, I may get you a substitute spontaneous- 
ly.” “ Very well” — said I — “ send Bogle to me, 
and I will engage him .” “Indeed, Mrs. Wayland, 
I am sorry to say Bogle is bespoke for a wedding.” 
“Then Shepherd” — was my reply — “let me have 
Shepherd.” “ As to Shepherd, ma’am, he enjoys 
very bad health, and is always painful.” “ I am 
sorry for that. But where is Frisby — I will take 
! * him.” “ I don’t think Frisby can be taken for that 
evening, ma’am, for he’s going the very same 
Thursday to reside at a great ball and supper out of 
town.” “I am unwilling to defer my party” — 
said I — “for it is intended chiefly for some stran- 
gers who are engaged every night till Thursday, 
and will leave Philadelphia next day. Carroll, you 
must really find me some one that I can have that 
evening as head waiter. Where is Solomon King ?” 
“ Why, Mrs. Wayland, I don’t believe Solomon 
King would suit you now, any how. He’s taken 
very much to drink ; and besides, he’s dead.” 

Miss Olivant. — What an amusing book might be 
made of the sayings of coloured people, if all our 
American writers would join in “giving in their 
experience.” 

Mrs. Martlet. — It should be followed by, a simi- 
lar collection of ludicrous Yankee anecdotes. 

Miss Brookley. — And by another of western 
jokes. 

Mrs. Martlet. — I wish some duly qualified writer, 
with a keen perception of the ridiculous, and the 
faculty of communicating that perception to his 
readers, some one who has travelled much in this 
country, and has learnt to know understandingly 
“the north from the south, and the east from the 
west,” would prepare a good sizeable book of 
American comic anecdotes. 

Mrs. Wayland. — Such a work would not only 
be popular in America, but I think its success 
would be great in England, where such anecdotes 
have an additional gloss and freshness from their 
novelty. 

Mrs. Martlet. — Yes; our friends across the 
water have begun already to discover that there is 
some fun to be had in “these United States,” 
though one of their most ultra-amiable female writ- 
ers has designated America as “the land of sour 
faces and sour beer .” 

Mrs. Pelby. — Well, I never knew before that 
ours was a beer country at all — that is, not particu- 
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) arly. And I am sure! wlrnt beer we have is not 
half so sour as English porter* 

Mrs. Wayland. — I am more offended at the sour 
face libel. 1 1 is a common obser vat io n of foreign era 
that American faces are generally thoughtful and 
acute — but a vinegar expression is certainly not one 
of their characteristics* 

Miss Brookley . — I wish, Mrs, Martlet, this Eng- 
lish authoress could have seen all the gay, good- 
humoured, bright countenances, and bright faces, 
that were at your delightful party the other evening. 

Miss Olivant. — Yes; every one appeared as if 
they were happy in themselves and desirous of 
being the cause of happiness in others. And the 
dressing, generally, was remarkably elegant and 
tasteful. It is impossible, when becomingly and 
gracefully drest, not to be satisfied that we look 
well, and the satisfaction naturally excites a plea- 
sant feeling, and gives additional animation to the 
countenance, and ease to the deportment, 

Mrs, — Miss Brookley, J heard much 

admiration the other evening of the beautiful style 
of your hair, and the charming arrangement of its 
dowers. It had un grand succes, Lepage must 
have drest it, as one of his countrymen made an 
exquisite shoe, m a lit of enthusiasm. 

Miss Brookley. — I am glad that my hair was 
approved, and doubly so that my dear Mrs, Way- 
land hears of its grand succes, for to her, and not 
to Mr* Lepage, belongs all the honour and glory. 
Her own taste and her own hands were so kind as 
fo arrange it for me, 

Mrs. Wayland , — I dressed Louisa's hair entirely 
with reference to her age, figure, height, features, 
complexion and countenance, 

Mrs. Pelby . — Dear me! must all those things be 
considered in dressing hair? I thought to fix it 
according to the newest fashion was quite enough. 

Mrs. Wayland.— You know my father was an 
eminent painter, and from him, and from artists 
who visited at our house, I was early accustomed to 
hearing disquisitions on the art of producing effect 
in pictures, and on the best manner of heightening 
beauty, and softening the want of it. 

JLfrs, Pelby . — But people are not pictures. 

Mrs , Wayland. — True ; but (though it is a truth 
not always admitted) the rules for looking well are 
very similar, both with regard to living beings, and 
in the creations of the pencil* For instance, no 
good portrait painter would represent his sitter in a 
costume that, however fashionable, was calculated 
to render conspicuous any striking defect of figure 
or face. If a lady’s neck was too short, he would 
not cover it with a close, heavy ruff, or a broad 
double -quilled frill, or a high standing collar. If 
her shoulders were too high, he would not be will- 
ing to paint her in a dress that had puffings, or 
Jr il lings, or loose full gathers elevated on the very 
tops of those shoulders. If her chest was very flat 
and narrow, he would be reluctant to depict her in 
a dress with what is called a plain body, fitting 
closely to the figure, without the improvement of 
any folds, pleats, or gathers. Yet, in a woman 
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with a fine bust, and a round, plump form, a plain 
body may look very well. If the arms of the lady 
were thin and bony, he would neither cover them 
with long tight sleeves, nor expose them with short 
ones* If her face was long and narrow, he would 
not make it appear still longer and narrower by 
carrying a heavy mass of curls down both sides. 

Mrs , Martlet. — I dislike extremely those long, 
thick ringlets, hanging down on each side of the 
face and neck* They remind me of the immense 
wigs of Queen Anne's time, such as, I believe, are 
still part of the paraphernalia of an English judge, 
and which Lord Brougham caricatured, when he 
was chancellor, by wearing an enormous one made 
of whalebone split into fibres and curled* 

Mrs. Wayland. — Ringlets injure the effect of 
the face and neck when they descend below the 
chin; and, like all other things, ibey should be 
worn in moderatin'^. When too long, they are 
peculiarly ungraceful, especially from under a bon- 
net. To some faces, curls of every description are 
unbecoming. They rarely look well on women 
who, in ceasing to be young, have grown thin and 
faded. Ladies decidedly and palpably old, seem 
older still by affecting ringlets, particularly if those 
ring! els are light- coloured* The contrast is too 
glaring between the golden curls that properly be- 
long only to the bloom of youth and the wrinkled 
cheeks and withered skin of age* It is much to 
be regretted that so many elderly persons assume 
light hair ; for, even when natural, it is rarely be- 
coming, except when accompanied by a smooth 
white skin, tinted with the rose of youth* 

Mrs. Martlet . — I believe the poet Gay was right 
in saying— 

t£ The fa i rest bl ogsoius fade wl Eh ear] j blasts, 

But the brown beauties will like hollies last ” 

Mrs. Wayland. — It Is generally true. If a young 
lady feels any regret at finding herself a brunette in 
the rosiest time of girlhood, she may be consoled 
with the hope of her complexion continuing to look 
as well at thirty as at fifteen. 

Mrs. Pelby. — 1 am ghd that I am neither light 
nor dark, but something between. 

Miss Brookley. — Mrs. Wayland, what do you 
think of middle-aged ladies wearing, or rather 
showing, their own hair after it has turned entirely 
gray ? I have met with several who dressed very 
much, particularly at parties, but seemed to have 
no hesitation in displaying their silver locks, curled 
in front and platted behind. Now, I thought if 
they were old enough to have gray hair, they were 
old enough to wear caps. 

Mrs. Cattinger.— Perhaps their hair had become 
gray prematurely. There are instances of hair 
turning gray at a very early age. 

Mis* Brookley . — I do not know, I think all the 
ladies to whom I allude, looked as if their hair 
might have changed in the regular course of time* 
Still they were not what are called old women, 
Mrs. Wayland.— \ approve the appearance of 
gray hair in ladies who are really far advanced in 
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years, and who have adopted the style of dress 
which is so proper and so respectable for a venera- 
ble matron. 

Mrs. Martlet. — You mean “the customary suit 
of solemn black,” worn “with all appliances and 
means to boot.” 

Mrs. Wayland. — Yes — for consistency is a vir- 
tue. When a lady has descended so far into the 
vale of years that she ceases to wear colours, and 
has adopted for the remainder of her life, one per- 
manent styfe of dress, plain, neat and convenient, 
then by all means let her appear in her gray hair 
parted simply on her forehead. It accords well 
with a close muslin cap, trimmed with black or dark 
ribbon, a muslin ’kerchief, or a plain collar with a 
nicely pleated frill, and a black or dark- coloured 
gown. 

Mrs. Martlet. — That is the costume of our ve- 
nerable old ladies in New England — such as are 
often designated by the title of Madam instead of 
Mrs. 

Mrs. Wayland. — Yes; I have a charming old 
aunt living in Boston, who is called Madam Chast- 
ney, to distinguish her from the wives of her three 
sons. She looks like what she is — the patriarchess 
of a large family. She has recently promised me 
a visit. 

Mrs. Martlet. — I am sure we shall all be de- 
lighted with her. 

Miss Olivant. — It is certainly something of an 
accomplishment to know how to grow old grace- 
fully. 1 am trying to acquire it; and, as a first 
step, you will see me no more in the juvenile sim- 
plicity of clear white muslin frocks, and with a 
real rose in my hair. At five-and-twenty, one can 
no longer be mistaken for a school-girl. — But to 
return to the gray hair of middle-aged ladies, I 
think with you, Mrs. Wayland, that it is generally 
in bad taste to make a display of it. It does not 
correspond with gay colours, glittering jewels, 
and a showy dress of the latest fashion. As long 
as a lady continues that style of attire, she should 
certainly conceal her gray hair under a brown che- 
velure , and the darker the brown the better she 
will look in it— after the roses and lilies of youth 
have left her cheeks and forehead. To me, there is 
really something ghastly (though I am glad to say 
it is a sight that is rarely seen) in the look of a fe- 
male head of gray hair ringleted, braided, and 
drest for company, without a cap or any other 
covering. In such cases, I always wish that the 
head had been bald as well as gray, so as to render 
such a display impossible. 

Mrs. Wayland. — Also, no female face can look 
well without some decided colour about it, either 
of the hair or the head-dress; and gray is too much 
of a middle tint to give proper effect, particularly 
when in conjunction with a faded face that is all 
middle tint. The whiteness of a cap is always a 
set-off to a complexion that has lost its brightness. 
Therefore, caps are universally becoming to women 
who have arrived at middle age, even when their 
hair is still untouched with silver. If a face is too 
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full and broad, a cap- border, shading the sides, will 
make it look smaller. If the face is thin and sharp, 
a cap-border softens its rigidity, and conceals the 
hollowness of the cheeks. 

Miss Olivant. — It is really grievous to observe 
the reluctance of many unmarried maidens to com- 
mence wearing caps. How* very long do they put 
off the evil day, as they seem to consider it — falsely 
supposing that they have only to refrain from caps 
to be still regarded as girls. 

Mrs. Wayland. — Not knowing that, when her 
youthful days are really over, a lady looks younger 
(and certainly handsomer) with a cap than without 
one. 

Mrs. Pelby. — It is still worse for grandmothers 
to go with their heads bare. Now, I put on tur- 
bans, and toeques, and berets, and caps, and all 
such things, earlier than was necessary, for my hair 
is not yet gray. But, as I always wished to wear 
it according to the fashion, it was a perpetual trouble 
to me. When preparing for a ball, I have gone a 
whole night and all next day with curls pinned up 
under an old gauze handkerchief tied round my 
forehead; or I’ve kept them all that time twisted 
in papers. And, after all, if the evening chanced 
to be damp, there were my locks hanging down in 
long, straight strings, with the curl entirely out, 
making me look like a crazy woman — only there 
were enough others to keep me in countenance. 
The worst thing that ever happened to me in all 
my life, w r as an accident about my hair. I will tell 
it to you, if you will all promise to keep it a pro- 
found secret. I would not, for ten thousand dol- 
lars, that it should be known throughout the world. 

Mrs. Martlet. — That it will not be, we can all 
safely promise. 

Mrs. Pelby. — It occurred in my girlhood, when 
my name was Miss Prinxley. Mrs. Wayland, do 
you remember (it was not so very long ago) a 
fashion of wearing the hair in a large broad roll or 
bow, at the top of the head, the bow filled out, and 
kept smooth and shapely by a sort of cushion that 
was put inside and fastened with pins. 

Mr 8. Wayland. — Yes. Those cushions were 
about the size and figure of a moderate sweet po- 
tato. They were stuffed with wool and covered 
with black or brown silk. 

Miss Brookley. — Of course, those sweet potato 
things were carefully concealed. 

Mrs. Pelby. — To be sure they were. Now, I 
suppose you will call what I am going to relate, 
(remember, ’tis a great secret,) the 

STORY OF A HAIR CUSHION. 

Well, then, there was a great ball given by the 
City Dancing Assembly, and a very select one it 
was. I never went to any balls that were not per- 
fectly genteel ; and I was at this with quite a large 
party — matronized by my youngest sister, who had 
been married about a fortnight. She was so lucky 
as to get off before she was sixteen. I am only 
three years older than her. I was drest in a straw- 
coloured crape over satin, trimmed with rouleaus 
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< and pale yellow rose9. I had a gold cord and tassel J 
\ round my waist, and a gold chain round my head, J 
l . fastened in the middle of my forehead with a topaz ; 
s clasp. I had straw-coloured satin shoes, and a pale 

< yellow fan, with gold spangles. Every thing : 

< matched. My sister’s husband told me I looked 

> like a bunch of buttercups; but another gentleman 

> said I was more like an evening primrose. That 

s was polite, was it not ? There were many very j 
s polite men in former times. But that time was not ; 

< so very former either. 

\ Well, it was a very great ball; and, as all the 
\ great French hair- dressers were engaged, and hard ■ 

< at work from early in the morning doing the heads ? 
t of the ladies, I had to take up with the best I could 

^ get. I don’t believe he was a Frenchman at all, 

* J though he called himself Mr. De Jones; for, in- 

> stead of speaking Frenchified, he talked about 

5 dressing air with horange buds and happle bios- j 

< soms, and liantic boil. If it had been very long j 
i ago, I could not have remembered either him or l 

> his sayings. Well, my hair was rolled into a very \ 
$ large bow, and filled out with a very large new 

\ sweet potato, as you call it, that I made myself j 
\ for the purpose. And I was drest, and we all went > 

| to the ball, and I expected a great deal of pleasure, j 
J I was engaged to dance the first set with Mr. Ca- < 
s pers, who cut the pigeon-wing better than any gen- < 

< tleman in the city. Pigeon- wings were fashionable i 

< in those days, and showed to great advantage in 1 
i the Cauliflower. But, after all, those days were \ 

:| not days of yore, but only some time since. 

Well, to make the ball still greater, we were J 
promised the company of General Jackson, who ■ 

1 happened to be passing through the city. It was > 

just after a famous victory of his 

Mrs . Cottinger . — The battle of New Orleans? 
Mrs. Pclby. — No, I think it was some other vic- 

< tory later than that. However, because he was a 
I great general and victorious, the managers waited 

on him at his hotel, and invited him to this ball, j 
and had the walls drest out with eagles and flags, ; 
s and laurel wreaths. And he was so polite as to j 

< come, and bring with him a handsome young > 
i officer that they said always aided him, and, 1 sup- j 
l pose, helped him out when he was at a loss. The J 
5 general and his help did not come early, and we j 
\ were all in the midst of dancing, when suddenly a ; 

< folding door, that had been kept shut on purpose, : 

\ was thrown open. Every body stopped short, as ; 

> they do in the Surprise Cotillon, and the music 

5 ceased a moment, and then struck up General < 
s Jackson’s March, and so we knew he was coming. j 

< The managers went forward and received him at j 
l the door, and then one of them conducted him all ; 

> around the room, and introduced him to all the la- i 
5 dies. And the general bow r ed, and took the hand 

5 of every one, mine among the rest. Yes, he ac- i 

< tually touched this very hand, and I was so con- 
? fused, and also so delighted, that I thought I should 

> have died — for he w r as in full uniform, a tall, fine- 
5 looking man, and much handsomer than we had 

< supposed, and very graceful besides. I hope he 
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noticed the beautiful trimming on my dress. I J 
thought I saw him look down. Well, after he had f 
gone round all the ladies, he was taken by the 5 
managers into the centre of the room, and then the < 
gentlemen went up, and w r ere introduced, and [ 
shook hands with him as he stood. After this, the ? 
general was invited to dance. He excused himself > 
from cotillons. It was before the days of gallop- > 
ades and mazurkas, and, at that time, nobody 
waltzed but foreigners. Yet it was not so very far 5 
back neither. The general consented to join in a 
country -dance, and, accordingly, led a young lady l 
to the top of the room, which w'as very large, and 
had a fire-place at each end. His partner was the \ 
envy of the whole company, and the next envied < 
was the lady that danced with his young aid. Two \ 
country dances were formed; but every body tried > 
to get places in that w here General Jackson was. s 
So it was the longest I ever saw. There was ac- 
tually dancing on the two hearths. Luckily, both \ 
fires had been allowed to diminish to a bed of coals. < 
Anthracite was not then introduced. It seems to 
me a very short time since it came into use, and I 
am not apt to be mistaken. I shall never forget a 
stout, red- cheeked young Englishman, who made 
desperate efforts to get himself and his partner into 
General Jackson’s country-dance. At last, when, 
in turning, his hand was touched by the general, 
the Englishman’s face brightened till it shone like j 
the sun, and a pleased smile remained on it all the \ 
rest of the evening. I heard him say — “ This will \ 
be a fine thing to tell when I get back to Brum- 
magem.” 

You cannot think how well General Jackson 
danced; and, of course, while dancing, I had 
another touch of his hand. At last, my partner < 
and I got down to the bottom, and I found myself J 
directly on the hearth, so that I had to hold back 
my dress lest it should catch fire on the glowing 
coals. As soon as the dance w'as over, the general 
took his leave, having another engagement. Then j 
the ladies sat down, and fanned themselves, und > 
drank lemonade; and the gentlemen gathered to- \ 
gether in clusters, fcnd stood about, and talked of \ 
General Jackson, and his victory, whatever it was. ; 
Men always seem fond of victories. But there w r as 
a group at the lower fire-place, that grew larger > 
and larger, till it actually increased into a crowd. 

I thought they could not be talking of General 
Jackson, for they were putting their heads together, < 
and whispering and laughing, and sometimes look- 
ing round cautiously as if they w r ere afraid of being 
overheard. There seemed so much mystery, that, \ 
though the ladies were all dying with curiosity, l 
none of us ventured to inquire, lest it should be ' 
something improper. After awhile, they sum- 
moned a waiter, and we then saw a coloured man 
come walking from the fire- place, carrying across 
the room, at arms length, a shovel, on which lay 
something burning and smoking, and smouldering 
— the fellow holding it out afar, and turning away 
his head with a queer face, as if the fumes disgusted 
him, but, in reality, trying to smother a laugh. 
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The whole room was filled with the odour of burn- 
ing wool, as he cEirried it out on the shovel to throw 
it away. It was then whispered about that a lady’s 
black silk hair cushion had fallen on the hearth and 
caught fire, and that the gentlemen (finding it was 
not a roasted potato) had been puzzled what to 
make of it— wondering what sort of thing it could 
possibly be, and for what use it was intended* 

I put up my hand to the top of my head, and, to 
tny utter horror, my own hair cushion was not 
there. I then comprehended that this unlucky 
cushion was mine and I was mortified beyond 
every thing, and frightened lest I should be dis- 
covered as the owner. So, to turn aside suspicion, 
I began to talk about it immediately, very loud and 
fast. “Dear me” — said I — “how very heedless 
some people are. Who could possibly have fixed 
her cushion so carelessly, that it should fall out of 
itself I would give a dollar to know the owner* 
How very mortifying ! Ho w. badly she must feel ! 
This scent of the burning wool must be absolutely 
sickening to her — poor thing S Of course, she will 
keep herself perfectly quiet, lest she should be sus- 
pected as the owner of that vile cushion thing.” 

And it would have been best for me if I had kept, 
quiet — for I overshot the mark, and was so flut- 
tered and so fussy, and I chattered so much about 
it, with my face burning all the time, that I soon 
began to perceive I teas suspected, and that I 
was betraying myself more and more every mo- 
ment. I saw the people about me exchanging 
smiles, and some even were slily whispering; My 
face grew redder and redder, and without their 
knowing it, I was continually putting my hand up 
to tire top of my head, till I had pulled down nearly 


all my hair. My sister stopped me, and told me, 
in a low r voice, that I was making myself a spec- 
tacle for (he whole room, and that, by this time, 
every body knew that the cushion was mine ; and 
that she was ashamed of me, and would never 
matron! ze me again. 

All my pleasure was spoiled for the evening. I 
danced no more, but, during the next set, I hid my- 
self behind a window curtain, and cried till I felt 
better. I was so glad that (he ball was found flat 
after the general’s departure, and that it broke up 
unusually early. Fortunately, I had heard that 
very evening that those hateful hair cushions were 
quite out in New York, so I determined net to 
make another, hut to be the first to leave them off 
in Philadelphia. 

Next day, I could not forbear taking a walk past 
the ball-room building. There I saw, in the skeet, 
several boys playing in the gutter. One of them 
fished out, with a stick, the remains of my poor 
hair cushion, I could not help stopping to say— 
“Boy, how dare you do so?” “Do what?” — 
said the boy, looking up surprised, “ What right 
have you to he raking in the gutter?” — said I. 
“I guess anybody has a right to do was 

the answer, “ You are not our mother” — said one 
of the boys. “Nor our aunt neither”— said another. 
Then I grew frightened, and ran into a neighbour- 
ing shop, lest they should chase and hoot me. 

Only think, from that fatal night of the lost 
cushion I got a habit of putting my hand to the top 
of my head. But it is entirely worn off. I never 
do it now. 

[iS/ie puts her hand to the top of her head*] 
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On ! halcyon the scene as Aurora’s first beam, 

Furplelh o'er landscape and mountain ; 

As green-trelliB’d bowers and fairy. lipped flow’rs 
Are mirror'd in lakelet and fountain;— 

With the wild pishing; note from th* oriole’s throat, 

The scream of the catbird and jay, 

And the peasant boy’s song, from lh’ hay-making throng. 
To welcome the “ rosy god’s” ray. 

Hey 1 now for the aisles of the dim forest wilds, 

Where embryo anthems are ringing ; 

And the wood lily, thorn, and the columbine’s horn, 

An odorous fragrance are flinging. 

Rich boqueis of posies— a wreath of wild roses, 

With argosy* gar lands of green; 

For dear sister Ellen— whose heart is love’s dwelling!—' 
I’ll gather as keepsakes, I ween S 


And with heart wild and free as surf cm the sea, 

I’ll revisit the haunts of past gladness-, 

Where a truant from school, in brooklet and pool, 

I fished with a penchant like madness. 

Again roam through the brake, by the clear blue lake, 
Where oft doth the water-fowl come; 

And sit ’nealh the shade of the sassafras glade. 

And list to the partridge's drum. 

Then huzza 1 for the scene, when the tony god's beam 
Sparkles in lakelet and fountain; 

And the free gushing note, of the wild -bird ’a throat. 

Is echo’d o'er cliff, crag and mountain. 

Or my heart is then ! ightest— my d reamings then brightest, 
With nothing to darken or sorrow ; 

No boon to bo cast for the future or past— 

Save a welcome of gladness to-morrow* 
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BY KISS MARY ORME,. 


“ I will not say I hate talented women, but I 
will say I fear them. I would never marry a ge- 
nius. I want to be comfortable, and, in order to be j 
comfortable, I want my own way ; and these wise 
women are sure to interfere. Yes, begging yonr 
pardon, dearest Aunt Mary, I shall eschew liters- ' 
rare in its concrete form. 11 

Thus spake Horace Simmons to his good Aunt 
Mary Evans, who, he often said, had but two faults 
— one was, she was an old maid; the other, she : 
was a 1 "Blue ; ' 1 consequently , in his opinion, though > 
she made him and all her friends happy, she could \ 
not have made a husband happy, 

“ Seriously, aunty, dear, do you think you could ; 
live happily with a husband?" 

“I am rather inclined, Horace, to let the wilful 
man have his way, and not answer yonr qnes- 
tion, for I have the disadvantage of reasoning & 
priori. But, really, I do not flatter myself that I 
have talent enough to make a husband miserable, j 
and I hope I have not the disposition.” 

“ I know, aunt, you would not willingly make 
any one unhappy; but tell me whence comes the : l 
prejudice against talented women ? It must have 
a foundation.” 

“I think I can tell you, Horace. In the first 
place, many duties devolve upon a wife* Too 
often, wearying labour and wearying care are hers, 
and any absorbing pursuit, be it literature or fa* 
shionable dissipation, interferes with the perform- : 
since of these duties; and, consequently, interferes 
with the comfort of the husband and family* 
Another reason— men of much w ill and little talent 
are often united to women of genius. Their wis* ; 
dom is a rebuke to the folly of their husbands, and 
is resented as such, A woman of a high order of 
genius will attend to all the duties of her position, 
as far as possible, and, if the cultivation of litera- 
ture occasions the injury and discomfort of her ; 
family, she will cheerfully resign her tastes to their 
happiness* I am of opinion, that the highest earthly \ 
felicity must result from an union between two : 
h ighl y gifted and cul ti vated ind i viduals , even t ho ugh 
the wife were equally gifted, equally educated with 
her husband* Those ladies who neglect their du- 
ties to read novels, have generally the smallest 
possible claim to be considered literary women, or 
women of genius.” 

“ Well, aunt, I presume you are right, but I am 
not yet in the mood for marrying a genius,” and 
the accomplished Horace Simmons took up his hat, 

“ You must e T cn make the journey of life as you > 
will," said his aunt; and a tear came unbidden into : 
her fine eye. 
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Horace caught his aunt 1 s hand. “Dearest Aunt 
Mary, why do you weep? Have I wounded you 
by my foolish remarks? I dare say they were 
foolish. But, to speak truly, I have no more re- 
spect for the * corporate Ishmaehsm/ called matri- 
mony, than you have.” 

Horace had answered to what he supposed was 
his aunt’s thought. He concluded she despised 
marriage because she did not marry. Her answer 
undeceived him. 

“Nay, Horace, you wrong me. It is this very 
feeling of yours which I deplore. You would re- 
spect marriage, were the deepest and holiest in 
your being living at this moment* Nay, you do 
respect God's most sacred institution. It is only 
the false which you condemn* Shall I tell you, my 
own Horace, (for, ever since your mother's death, 
I have considered you mine,) shall 1 tell you I am 
married? Yes, united m soul to one whom I can 
meet no more on earth. Think it not strange that 
your words grate harshly on my heart*" 

Horace looked at his aunt wildly and inquiringly, 
as he leaned against the wall for support. 

“Do not misapprehend me, my dear nephew* 
I do not mean that I am married in the sight of 
men. But I was, years since, betrothed to one of- 
the noblest beings ever given to earth* He left me, 
six years since, to travel in the East. His vessel 
has never been heard from* His memory is sacred 
to me. Our union remains the same, because all 
that made it union— the soul—is immortal* He 
did not fear the little learning and wisdom of your 
poor aunt* He loved me, Horace, deeper than the 
passions and fancies of a day, which consume in 
their own unhallowed fire*” 

Horace Simmons was deeply moved. He loved 
his gentle and gifted aunt truly. She was worthy 
of the affection of her friends, and she possessed it* 
Their love for her was little short of idolatry. 
Horace had never asked why hi a aunt remained un* 
married, but took it for granted that her books and 
her pen were her idols ♦ The gay and thoughtless 
young man saw not the great fact, that the fountain 
of love within made her the richly endowed one 
that she was. She loved knowdedge — she loved 
beauty — she loved love; and those in whom these 
were most fully incarnated, were her most precious 
friends* She did not repudiate the sensible life, 
nor was she clogged with it* After her irreparable 
loss, she solaced herself, as best she might, in 
literature and philosophy. Daily she w T ould say, 
in her heart— “ I will study this or read that, be- 
cause he loved it. I will cultivate all the faculties 
of my soul, that I may be more worthy of him— 
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that our union may be more perfect.” She had 
exquisite happiness in the thought that her beloved 
was ever with her, witnessing her efforts after the 
good and the true* She loved her nephews and, 
though she saw in him a want of development that 
sometimes gave her a keen pang, still she trusted. 
She said— “God will finish His w r ork, and, though 
this young creature may and must be perfected 
through suffering, such is the will of the Highest, 
and I will not murmur.” 

After this interview, Horace bent his steps to- 
ward his home, to the house of his guardian, Mr. 
Gordon. He w r as a clerk in Mr* Gordon’s store, 
and lived happily in his family— for they well knew 
that he had a fortune of twenty thousand dollars in 
his guardian’s possession* Mr. Gordon had two 
daughters— Harriet and Eliza* Harriet was a de- 
cided flirt, and this secured Horace against her, 
Eliza was quiet, domestic, and dignified. Her 
pride was “hid in the store rooms with her jams 
and jars,” and shone in the beautiful worsted work 
that graced her ottomans and lamp mats. She w as 
ever kind and attentive to Simmons. She gave 
him the strongest coffee and the hottest roll, and 
the sweetest butter* She wrought him the most 
elegant slippers. She saved the newspaper for him 
carefully in her work basket^ Propinquity has 
made many a marriage— (I use the word marriage 
here by courtesy, as we call a mean fellow a gen- 
tleman because he wears the garb.) Simmons had 
committed himself with Miss Eliza, and had dis- 
covered a sad deficit of talent, before this conversa- 
tion with his aunt. Hence his animadversions on 
genius, which were more to satisfy his own mind 
with the lot that he had chosen, or rather got en- 
tangled in, than his real convictions. 

“After all,” said he to himself, “ if I cannot con- 
verse on all subjects with my wife, she will make my 
home comfortable and let me have my own way*” 

Simmons had yet to Icam that the stupid and 
uneducated are more often wilful and opimonative 
than any others. But he was pledged, and chose 
to keep the letter of his pledge, amid doubts of his 
ability to keep the spirit of it* He wedded Eliza 
Gordon. She congratulated herself that she had a 
nice house to superintend, and plenty of time to 
work worsted. Her husband w^as sure of a house- 
keeper, if not a companion. Truly, he was more 
favoured than the matt who gets neither* 

A year from his wedding day, and a select com- 
pany of friends and relatives were assembled at the 
home of his Au nt M ary . Le t u s loo k i n upon them. 
Mary Evans is standing with her hand in that of a 
dark, not beautiful, but exceedingly interesting 
looking man ; and the clergyman and the book are 
there also. Has she forgotten the bridal of her 
soul ? ” C an sh e, t ho good and th e gifted , g i ve her- 
self to another, when she had said, “I am mar* 
ried V 7 No, no* Her betrothed has returned, not 
from another world, but from China* He had been 
wrecked, and escaped, and had passed through 
many chances and changes; but Mary was hie, 
and he was hers. 


A year more, and Horace sat in his Aunt Mary's 
boudoir* 

“Is it possible, dearest Aunt Mary, that you 
have written that beautiful book, and given dear 
Uncle Marsdcn that sweet boy in the cradle, and 
cared for all else, as I know you have? Why, 
even Eliza, who never reads, has read the book, 
and she declares you wrote it on purpose to make 
me a belter husband; and I added, ‘and you a 
better wife. 1 ” 

“And you were both right,” said Mrs* M* 

“ Oh, aunt, I wish to Heaven yon had married 
first, then I should have known that a woman who 
has a soul could make her husband happy.” 

“Horace, I shall preach you a sermon on con- 
tentment* Our unions are such as we are fitted 
for. When the world is worthy of something 
higher, it will be given. Do not complain of the 
inevitable. Your wife has read one book* Read 
to her — read with her. Unlock the treasures of 
her soul, as far as may be. Do not complain of 
her, dear Horace, till you have done your part. I 
have little sympathy with complaining husbands, 
or wives. Let them do all they can to make life 
tolerable.” 

Mrs. Marsden looked at her nephew* The tears 
were coursing down his checks. 

“ I see how it is, aunt* I have what I am fitted 
for, and I shall never be fitted for aught higher or 
better. The deepest, the holiest of my nature, 
will never be unsealed* 1 shall go to the grave a 
failure? 7 

“If you are sure, my dear child, that this is your 
fate, bear it like a man. I am content to fail when 
I have done all I can. See that you do all in your 
power for yourself and Eliza* There are many 
successful failures in the moral world. You have 
lived to know the difference between a slip -shod 
novel reader and a woman of genius* Perhaps 
your experience may yet be recorded for the benefit 
of those who fear or hate women of talent,” 

Simmons left his aunt and returned home, de- 
termined to do his part towards his wife's redemp* 
lion, He found her with what he internally de- 
nominated “that infernal and everlasting worsted 
work.” 

“Eliza,” said he, kindly , ' ii Aunt Mary has sent 
you ‘ Home,’ by Miss Bremer* Shall I read to 
you this evening?” 

“Thank you,” said Eliza; “I am puzzling over 
anew pattern, and I can’t attend to reading and 
work at the same time* And pretty soon diaries 
will be awake, and he is not over fond of reading 
any more than most troublesome children of a year 
Old.” 

Horace bit his lip, and swallowed a half formed 
malediction, and betook himself to his reading. He 
made effort after effort, with like success* His wife 
had so much to do. She was @o attentive to his 
comfort , that she had no time to make him happy. 
She w r as an “excellent wife.” She made pickles 
and preserves of a peculiar flavour* She always 
burned the coffee herself, and put it in a box, and 
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shut it close, to be sure that none of the poison, 
al ias goodness* should escape by exposu re . W ash- 
ing, ironing, baking, baby — ah were duly attended 
to. She could trust no one with the" oversight of 
her work, She wanted her house in order, and 
she was miserable unless it was so. The only 
sotace of this hard working woman was worsted 
work. Oh! if men knew the glory of a superb 
pattern of worsted, the delight of the delicate 
shading of many beautiful colours, and the lustre 
of the linen thread and the brilliant beads, added 
to the most approved pattern, they would never 
sigh for military glory* But this happiness they 
never share with their wives. We might whisper 
to some bachelors, that girls and wives have been 
known to get as much absorbed in this* fascinating 
employment as Mrs, Austin in Goethe, Mrs. So- 
merville in astronomy, etc., and as little to the 
comfort of their lords* Had Mrs. Simmons loved 
her husband, she would have sacrificed her own 
wishes at times ; she would have learned for the 
sake of her love. But she was fixed in very quiet 
indifference* Not that^he could bear any attention 
of his to another. His partiality toward Aunt Mary 
was not over pleasant to her* She liked not talk- 
ing, thinking and writing women* She could not 
see why married men should be attracted toward 
such women* Why could not Mrs. Marsden and 
Mrs. Little, and all those selfish literary women, 
talk to her as well as her husband ? And why 
were these women so very attractive to gentlemen? 
These were questions that she answered in her 
own way, and to her deep dissatisfaction. 

Time rolled on. Simmons loved Ids boy, and 
prized his wife's good qualities. His wife wag his 
housekeeper — -Aunt Mary his friend, his guardian 
angel. His boy was his idol. Horace Simmons 
cultivated his talents as well as one can who siands 
alone, arid he was not wholly alone. Mrs. Mars- 
den understood him. The world would have been 
sad, indeed, without her. Daily did he thank God 
for the gift of this friend, who sustained such a re- 
lation to him . that envious tongues could say naught 
against his communion with her. No lot is wholly 
evil. Everywhere, in the desert’s gloom, in the 
prison's despair, amid the discords of an unhappy 
home, man finds some blessings, if he can but see 
and reckon them. To the loving, happiness comes 
unbidden* The indifferent and unloving seek it — 
at times they find the treasure. Simmons and his 
wife could hardly be said to be unhappy* They 
were busy, each in his and her own way* He was 
a man of principle, too good-natured and too lazy 
to quarrel. But the end of married life, joint hap- 
piness and usefulness, was far from being answered, 

* * * * X * X “ x * 

Ten years from Simmons’s wedding day, and 
Mrs. Marsden sat by his side in hk elegant parlour. 
Three beautiful children, a son and two little 
daughters, surrounded him* He was wbeping bit- 
terly — most bitterly. 

“ 0! Aunt Mary,” said he, passionately, “I never 
valued my wife, whilst she lived, as I ought* She 


has often told me that I would never appreciate her 
till she was dead, and now I feel the truth of her 
words. She was such a careful mother* She kept 
my home so quiet, so nice, so orderly. What 
shall I do without her ? Who will care for these 
dear children like a mother?” 

“Let Charles stay at Mr. Wyndham's school, 
where he is so happy* Mary, Anna, and you, my 
own Horace, shall come to me. I will love you, 
care for you, do all I can to make you happy*” 

Horace embraced his aunt— his mother — and 
said—” Oh that all women were like you, wise 
and kind*” 

Time fled. Men advised Simmons to wed one of 
the many young 1 ad ies of his acqu aintance* “ No , ” 
said he* ! 1 Aunt Mary has taught me * not to follow 
a giddy girl, but, with religious, ennobling passion, 
a woman with all that is serene, good and beautiful 
in her soul. 1 And certainly the bereaved father of 
a family must feel that care, and not love, belongs 
to him.” 

Simmons saw few w r omen but his aunt and her 
friends. The teacher of his little daughters 'was 
pleasant to him, because she was kind and gentle 
to them. She often spent an evening with Mrs* 
Marsden, and Horace read to them ; and though he 
sometimes fek a little vexed that she did not appre- 
ciate the tales and poems he read from their favour- 
ite books, yet he liked her gentle manners much, 
and he found her ever ready with thoughts upon 
any subject which he introduced. One evening, he 
read the “Village School Mistress” to the beauti- 
ful girl, but she had no word of praise for his fa- 
vourite story. She only blushed, because, as he 
supposed, she, too, was a school mistress. 

“Miss Crawford,” said Simmons, rather bitterly, 
“1 wish your taste ever corresponded with mine. 
I thought, when T first became acquainted with 
you, that I had found a second Aunt Mary ; hat 
Aunt Mary can appreciate a good story.” 

“ And Jane Crawford can write one,” said Mrs. 
Marsden, “for she wrote the ‘Village School Mis- 
tress,' and the other tales you have been admiring 
for weeks; and she wrote them amid arduous du- 
ties, because she knew you took pleasure in such 
tales.” 

A year from this time, when Horace Simmons 
and Jane Crawford had become really acquainted, 
they stood together at the altar ; and he answ ered 
truly when he said he took her for his wedded wife , 
Sacred, forever sacred, be that word— so full of all 
beautiful and blissful meaning. 

Horace Simmons found his home as well ap- 
pointed, and all material things as well cared for, as 
if spirit culture had been neglected. His wife often 
said — “There is time for all things,” Her books, 
her work, her pen, her children, (they were hers 
because they were his whom she loved,) all had 
her attention as they deserved. Simmons sought 
to triumph in the world of mind with a glad heart. 
He knew that he was understood, appreciated, 
loved. The glad eye and smile of his wife wel- 
comed all his new thoughts. His rough wisdom 
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was polished by her taste. The sterling gold of his 
character shone all the brighter in the mild and 
beautiful light of her genius. They studied, read, 
wrote and worked together — for many were the 
cares and labours that the loving husband learned 
to share and lighten. 

At Aunt Mary’s last visit, she found them in the 
library. Horace had written out a scientific paper. 


Jane was copying, polishing and beautifying his 
work. 

“Are you not jealous of her ability?’* said Mrs.M. 

Jane lookA sweetly in her husband’s face, as he 
twined his finger in one of her rich dark curls. He 
said to his aunt — 

“ Thank Heaven, I do not hate or fear women of 
genius.” 




FRIENDSHIP’S TRINITY. 


THE HEART — AROUND WHICH IS TWINED, THE ROSE, THE WILLOW, AND THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

BY 8. CAMERON. 


What worthy offering shall I lay 
On Memory’s consecrated shrine, 

What tribute, to the olden day, 

To tell to other hearts of mine— 

What token, which— when distance dwells 
Between the friends of other hours, 

Most sadly, eloquently tells 
Our feelings, like the words of flow’rs. 
Silent and beautiful, yet fraught 
With all the strength of living thought— 
What record shall I leave, which seen 
Shall make once more the desert green, 
Give fancy wings of golden light, 

Whence dew-drops shall descend around, 
Making the darken’d spirits bright, 

And Mem’ry’s region holy ground ; 
Telling of one who loves to wake 
Remembrance, for her own sweet sake? 

First, this dark wreath of hair I twine 
In meet devices for the shrine, — 

And form a Heart to friendship true, 

A sigh its breath— a tear its dew ; 

Emblem of all the fervent feeling 
Deep dwelling beyond words revealing, 
Which, each a bright and separate star, 
Call back those hours of bliss afar, 

And round the joyous spirit roll 
The constellation of the soul. 

Next of this hair a Rose entwine, 

Another tribute for our shrine l 
’Twill tell of beauty, such as Heaven 
To earthly minds hath seldom given, 

Of beauty, clothed in innocence, 

As pure as dwelt beneath the skies, 
When angel forms descending thence, 
Walk’d thro’ the bowers of Paradise. 

A smile more bright,— a voice more sweet, 
A mind more beautifully clear, 

This earthly pilgrim may not meet, 

In all his devious wandering here. 

And crowning all the inner sense, 

The high refined intelligence, 


Playing like zephyr, which has found 
Sweet flow’rs along its shining way, 
Giving and gathering odours round 
By morning beam and evening ray ; 
Mind of that mysterious lore 
Which but in giving grew the more. 

Now of this hair I next entwine 
A bosom tribute for our shrine ; 

The symbol of undying thought, 

It is the fond,— Forget-Me-Not ! 

Come, ye spirits of the past,— 

Ye who hover’d, felt, unseen 
O’er us when we wandered last 
By the bright lake’s margin green ; 
When the leaves that round us stirr’d 
Seem to breathe some friendship word : 
And the ripple of the lake, 

In our spirits calm and pleasant, 

Seem prophetic sounds to wake, 

Telling of the future present; 

And the beams that flung around 
Showers of gold upon its water, 

No unsuited symbol found 
In the smiles of virtue’s daughter:— 
Come, ye spirits and entwine, 

This meet tribute for our shrine. 

And last and saddest let me wreathe 
The Weeping Willow , drooping ever, 
That mournful tree that loves to breathe 
Upon the bank of some dark river; 
Where deepest shadows dwell the longest, 
And where its gushing grief is strongest— 
O ! let one tear, one tribute tear, 

Descend with soothing influence here; 

For this is sorrow’s sacred tree, 

Suited to memory and me; 

O ! ’tis a soothing thing to weep, 

Above the grave of buried bliss, 

And green our memories to keep, 

In such a mindless world as this. 

To weep is joy, — the balm of feeling, 

The wounded, broken spirit healing; 
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The friends whom I have lov’d so dearly, 

The hearts that beat with mine sincerely ; 
Whom I regard by every tie 
Which truth and honour sanctify; ® 

They know me well— and well can feel 
Tho friendship kept with saintly zeal; 
Through every change of time and care,, 

Pride of my principle and prayer. 

The weeping willow, fancy well 
Weaves with its boughs the mourner’s spell: 
And suits my spirit as 1 think 
On hours forever passed away, 

Which draughts of holiest feelings drink, 
That bid defiance to decay; 

And bring the pleasant scones once more, 
Which, with those friends, I lov’d before;—* ■ 
And fond remembrance when you view 
These wreaths now wet with sorrow’s tears, 
Will not your gentle spirit too 
Distil one drop of sorrow^ dew, 

For him, the friend of vanish’d years'! 

Here is the Heart } and round it twine 
Three wreathed offerings for the shrine, 

The Willow— Rost — Po rget-Me-Not— 

And each bedew’d with tears from me, 

Laid upon friendship’s alLar spot, 

United,— FniEppsHir’ s Trinity 1 
And now a prayer— a fervent prayer, 

Such as the pure in heart might share, 

A prayer of life to Heaven from me, 

Worthy of friendship and of thee, 

A tearful melancholy call 
Upon His love who ruleth alL 

God of mercy,— God of love, 

King of worlds below— above : 

At the footstool of thy throne, 

Let me breathe the humblest tone 
Of my prayerful soul to thee, 

God of Truth and Majesty* 


Everywhere is sorrow found, 

Ills on every hand abound ; 

Slander, with her evil tongue 
Blighting hopes however young; 
Withering name, and fame, and heart 
With a seeming artless art ; 

Slander, with her sister Malice, 

Poisoning Virtue’s brimming chalice,— 
Who, against the arms they wield, 

Who can Reputation shield 1 

Folly 7 — call it what you may, 

As it wears unnumber’d forms, 

Ever leading us astray, 

Through life’s calmness and its storms, 
Seeming pleasure— open ill. 

All is folly-folly still. 

Love of earth and earthly things, 

Which thy deathful judgment brings, 
Clinging to the treacherous wo, 

And for earthly sakes forgetting 
Love above for dross below, 

And the streams in heaven that flow, 

For the gulfs our paths besetting; 

From these, and all their brood of strife, 
Protect and save them, Lord of life! 

And let, if such ihy holy will, 

The brightest blessings which may live 
In earthly hearts, be theirs until 
Thou wiliest deathless ones to give 
Up in thine own celestial clime. 

Beyond the msh, dark reach of time, 
Where sorrow dwells not, neither care, 
But, purified from earth, the soul 
Is like thy heaven, all bright and fair, 
And walks in robes of glory there, 

A guest, through all the blooming whole 
Of thy eternal realms— the bowers 
Blooming with everlasting flow’rs; 

Rivers of life and music flowing, 
Rejoicing in their shining flight, 

Joy, peace and sweetness sril! bestowing 
And every pulse a wave of light. 


MY MOTHER’S GOOD-BY. 


BY THOMAS COOLEY. 


My mother’s '’good-by”— I hear it still ; 

It comes my eyes with tears to fill ; 

It comes In the hours of lonely grief, 

And it brings me a sad yet sweet relief; 

Tt tells me of one who will love me still, 

If my fortune be good or be never so ill ; 

And a face full of kindness comes up to my eye 
As I listen again to that last good-by. 

My mother’s “good-by”— it comes to me 
Like a peace-be-stiH to ths troubled sea; 

And when passions would sway, or temptations entice, 
I hear the sound of a warning voice, 


11 My son, this World is a world of sin, 

And there’s many a tempting vice therein, 

But shun them all, and their presence fly, 

And God will protect thee— Good-by, good-by F 

My mother’s " good-by”— I was very young 
When sadly the words first fell from her tongue; 
But they cling to me still as a part of my life, 

My aid in, the world’s unfeeling strife ; 

They come in the morn, and they come in the even, 
To bring to my sad heart dreams of heaven ; 

And many a time I have thought, with a sigh, 

That an angel speaks in a mother’s good-by! 
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IT'S NONE OF MY BUSINESS. 


BT T, S. ARTHUR. 


** Wasn’t that young Sanford?* 1 asked Mrs. 
Larkin of her husband, as the two stood at a win- 
dow of iheir dwelling one Sunday afternoon, no- 
ticing the passers by- The individual she alluded 
to was a young man who had ridden gaily along on 
a spirited horse. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“ He rides past almost every Sunday afternoon, 
and often in company with Harriet Meadows. I 
thought it was him, but I wasn’t certain. He is 
quite a dashing young fellow. 11 

“ He is dashing far beyond his ostensible means. 
I wonder at Millard for keeping him in his store. 
I would soon cast adrift any one ortny clerks who 
kept a swift horse, and sported about with the gay 
extravagance that Sanford docs. His salary does 
not, I am sure, meet half hig expenses. I have 
heard some of my young men speak of his habits. 
They say money with him is no consideration. He 
spends it as freely as water. 7 ’ 

“ Strange that his employer does not see this!* 1 

“ It is. But Millard is too unsuspicious, and too 
ignorant of what is going on out of the narrow 
business circle. He is like a horse in a mill. He 
secs nothing outside of a certain limit, hie gets up 
in the morning, dresses himself, goes to his store, 
and then devotes hirnself to business until dinner 
lime. Then he goes home and dines. After this 
he comes back to his store and stays until night. 
His evenings are either spent in reading or dozing 
at home, or with a neighbour at checkers. On 
Sunday morning he goes to church, in the afternoon 
he sleeps to kill time, and in the evening retires at 
eight, unless a friend steps in, to sleep away ihc 
tedious hours. Of the habits of his clerks, when 
out of his store, he knows as little as the man in 
the moon,” 

“But some one ought to give him a hint.” 

“ It would be a charity,” 

“Why don't you do it?” 

“ Me ! Oh, it’s none of my business. Let 
Millard look after his own affairs, I’m not going 
to get myself into trouble by meddling with things 
that don’t concern me, ft is his place to see into 
the habits of his clerks. If he neglects to do so, 
he deserves to be cheated by them.” 

“I don’t know. It seems to me that it would 
be no more than right to give him a hint, and put 
him on his guard,” 

“ It would be a good turn, no doubt. But I’m 
not going to do it. It’s no affair of mine.” 

“ I don’t think he is fit company for Harriet 
Meadows,” Mrs. Larkin said, after a pause. 

“Nor I,” returned her husband. " I should be 
you 1 1 ix — 10 


very sorry to see our Jane riding with him, or, 
indeed, associating with him in any way. Surely 
Harriet’s father and mother cannot know that their 
daughter goes out with him almost every Sunday 
afternoon.* 7 

I “ Of course not. They are religious people, and 
would think it a sin for her to do so. I am surprised 
> that Harriot should act in such direct violation of 
; what she knows to be their real sentiments.” 

! “Some one ought to give them a hint on the 
subject.” 

“I think so. If it were my child, I would take 
it as a great favour i ndeed ” 
j “Yes, so would I. Suppose, Ellen, you drop 
a word in Mrs. Meadow's ’s car.* 7 
l ** Me !” with a look and tone of surprise. “ Oh 
no, I never interfere in other people’s business. 

; Every one ought to look after his or her own eon- 
; cerns. I hate your meddlesome folks- 1*11 take 
good care that my child don’t form such associa- 
\ tions. Let every body else do the same. The fact 
is, parents are too careless about w'here their chil- 
• dren go, and w T hat kind of company they keep/ 7 
“ That’s very true. Still I think no harm could 
: come of your just giving Mrs. Meadow's a hint, 77 
\ “ Oh, no indeed! It*s none of my business.” 

j “ Well, just as you like,” returned Mr. Larkin, 

\ indifferently, “Let every one see that his stable- 
■. door is locked before the horse is stolen,” 

Mr. Millard, who was in the same line of busi- 
. ness with Larkin, was just the plodding, unobserv- 
i ing, unsuspicious person that the latter had de- 
scribed him. Sanford was an intelligent clerk, and 
} an active salesman. These were valuable qualities, 
l and for these lie was appreciated by his employer. 

As to what he did or where he went after business 
| hours, Millard never thought He, doubtless, on 
the supposition of the merchant, went into good 
company, and acted with the same prudence that 
had governed himself under similar circumstances. 
But in this he was mistaken. The young man’s 
habits were b ad , an d his associate s often of a vi clous 
\ character. Bad habits and bad associates always 
involve the spending of money freely. This con- 
sequence naturally occurred in the case of Sanford. 
To supply his wants his salary soon proved insuffi- 
cient. These wants were like the horse- leech, and 
cried continually—' 'give, give.” They could not be 
put off. The first reso u rce was t hat of borrow ing, in 
anticipation of his quarterly receipt of salary, after 
his last payment w f as exhausted. It was not long 
before, under this system, his entire quarterly re- 
ceipt had to be paid aw r ay to balance his borrowed 
money account, thus leaving him nothing to meet 
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his increasing wants for the next three months. 

By borrowing again from some friends immediately, 
and curtailing his expenses down to the range of 
his income, he was able to get along for two or 
three quarters. But, of course, he was always be- 
hindhand just the amount of three months’ salary. 

At length, as new wants pressed upon him, he was 
tempted to exceed in his borrowed money account 
the8um received as his quarterly dues. This made : 
it impossible for him to pay off, when he received 
his instalments of salary, the whole amount of bor- 
rowed money, and caused him to cast about for j 
some new resource. In balancing the cash account j 
one day, — he had charge of this, — he found that < 
there was an error of one hundred dollars in favour 
of cash— that is, there were on hand one hundred \ 
dollars more than was called for by the account. \ 
He went over the account again and again, but ' 
could not discover the error. For more than an j 
hour he examined the various entries and additions, \ 
with no better success. At last, however, a little \ 
to his disappointment, for he had already began to < 
think of quietly appropriating the surplus, he found j 
the error to consist in the carriage of tens — four in- \ 
stead of five having been carried to the third or ; 
column of hundreds on one of the pages of the 
cash book, thus making the amount called for in j 
the book one hundred dollars less than the real sum \ 
on hand. 

For some time after this discovery, Sanford sat \ 
at his desk in a state of abstraction and irresolution. j 
He was vexed that the error had been found out, j 
for he had already nearly made up his mind to keep > 
the overplus and say nothing about it. He did not < 
attempt to change the erroneous figure. Why < 
should it not remain so? — he at length asked him- 
self. If it had cost him so much time and labour 
to find it out, it was not probable that any one else 
would detect it. Indeed, no one but himself and 
Mr. Millard had any thing to do with the general 
cash account of the establishment, and he knew 
very well that the latter did not examine it with a 
very close scrutiny. Finally, pressing demands for 
money determined him to put the surplus into his 
pocket, at least for the present. He did so, and in 
that act let into his mind a flood of evil counsellors, 
whose arguments, enforced by his own cupidities, 
could at any time afterwards have sufficient control 
to guide him almost at will. With this sum of one 
hundred dollars, he paid off a portion of what he 
owed, and retained the rest to meet the demands 
that would be made upon him before the arrival of 
the next quarter day. It was a rule with Millard 
to pay his clerks only in quarterly instalments. No 
other payments were allowed them. 

It was not long before a deliberate false entry 
was made, by which another hundred dollars passed 
into his pockets. With this increase of income 
came a freer expenditure. Hitherto he had been in 
the habit of riding out on Sundays on hired horses; 
but now he was inspired with a wish to own a 
horse himself. A beautiful animal just at this 
time came under his eye. It was offered at one 



hundred and fifty dollars. The owner, knowing 
Sanford’s fondness for a gay, fast-going horse, 
urged him to buy. The temptation was very 
strong. He looked at the animal again and again, 
rode him out, talked about him, until, finally, the 
desire to own him became almost irresistible. He 
had not twenty dollars, however, and it would be 
two months before his salary came due, which at 
any rate was all wanted for current expenses. The 
cash book was looked at for a week or ten days 
before he could make up his mind to pen another 
false entry. At last, however, he picked up the 
courage to do so. The horse was purchased, and 
for a few days the thought of possessing so noble 
an animal was very pleasant. 

On the third day after this act of dishonesty, 
Mr. Millard, who had been looking over the cash 
book, discovered the erroneous figures. 

“Look here, Sanford,’’ he said, “you have 
made a mistake here. This figure should he nine 
instead of eight, and this five instead of four.” 

The young njan’s heart gave a quick throb, but 
he controlled himself by a strong effort. 

“Where?” he asked, quickly, coming at once 
to the side of Mr. Millard, and looking over the 
cash-book. 

“Here— just add up these two columns.” 

Sanford added them up, and then said — 

“ Yes, that’s a fact. I’m glad you have found it 
out. The cash has been over about two hundred 
dollars for several days, and I have tried in vain to 
find where the error lay. Strange, after adding up 
these columns for some twenty times or more, I 
should have still been wrong in these figures. Let 
me strike a balance for you now, so that you can 
count the cosh, and see that there is just this 
amount over.” 

This dispelled all suspicion from the mind of 
Millard, if any had found a place there. 

“No,” he said, “I haven’t time now. I have 
no doubt of it being right. Make the corrections 
required.” 

And as he thus remarked, he turned away from 
the desk. 

Sanford trembled from head to foot the moment 
his employer left him. He tried to make the cor- 
rections, but his hand shook so that ho could not 
hold the pen. In a little while he mastered this 
agitation so far as to be externally composed. lie 
then changed the erroneous figures. But this did 
not make the matter straight. The cash account 
now called for two hundred dollars more than the 
funds on hand would show. If these should be 
counted before he could make other false entries, he 
would be discovered and disgraced. And now that 
errors had been discovered, it was but natural to 
suppose that Mr. Millard would glance less casually 
j at the account than he had been in -the habit of 
j doing. At last, he determined to erase a few pages 
back certain figures, and insert others in their 
places, and carry down from thence the error by a 
j regular series of erasures and new entries. This 
! he did so skilfully, that none but the eye of suspi- 
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I I cion could have detected it* It was some weeks 
before he again ventured to repeat these acts. 
When he did so. he permitted the surplus cash to 
remain in the drawer for eight or ten days, so that 
if a discovery happened to be made, the balance 
on hand would show' (hat it was an error* But Mr. 
Millard thought no more about the matter, and the 
dishonest clerk was permitted to prosecute his base 
conduct, undetected* In this way month after 
month passed away, until the defalcation rose to 
over a thousand dollars. Nightly Sanford attended 
places of public amusement, usually accompanied 
by a young lady, the daughter of some respectable 
citizen, who knew r as little of the habits and cha* 
meter of the young man as did his employer him- 
self. Among those with whom he had become 
intimate was Harriet Meadows, the daughter of a 
merchant possessing a- high sense of honour and 
considerable wealth. Mr* Meadows, so soon as 
the young man began to visit at his house, gave 
him to understand by his manner that he was not 
welcome. This was so plainly done that there 
was no room for mistake in the matter* Piqued at 
this, Sanford determined that he would keep the 
daughter's company in spite of her crusty old father* 
Harriet was gay and thoughtless, and had been 
flattered by the attentions of Sanford* She met 
him a few T limes after his repulse at balls, and hesi- 
tated not to dance with him* These meetings 
afforded full opportunity for the young man to push 
himself still further into her good opinion, and to 
prevail upon her at length to meet him clandes- 
tinely, which she frequently did on Sunday after- 
noons, w T hen, as has been already seen, she Would 
ride out hi his company. Hits kind of intimacy 
soon led to K a declaration of love on the part of 
Sanford, which was fully responded to by the 
foolish girl* The former had much, he thought, to 
hope for in a union with Miss Meadows. Her 
father was w ell off and in a very excellent business* 
His fortune would be made if lie could rise to the 
position of his son-in-law. He did not hope to do 
this by a fair and open ofler for Harriet’s hand. 
The character of Meadows, which was decided, 
precluded all hope of gaining his consent after he 
had once frowned upon his approaches. The only 
course on the road to success was a secret mar- 
riage, and to that ho was gradually inclining the 
mind of the daughter at the time our story opened. 

It is not always that a villain remains such alone* 
He generally, by a kind of intuition, perceives who 
are like him in interiors, and he associates with 
these on the principle that lords of a feather flock 
together* He was particularly intimate with one 
of Larkin's clerks, a young man named Hatfield, 
who had no higher views of life than himself, and 
was governed by no sounder principles. Hatfield 
found it necessary to be more guarded than San- 
ford, from the fact that his employer was gifted 
with much closer observation than was Millard* 

| He, too, rode a fast trotting horse on Sundays, but 
5 he knew pretty w T el! the round taken by Larkin on 
> that day, and the hours when he attended church, 
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: and was very careful never to meet him. At some 
\ place of public resort, a few miles from the city, 

! b& would join Sanford, and together they would 
! spend the afternoon* 

■: On Jane Larkin, his employer's only daughter, 

) Hatfield had for some time looked with a favourable 
\ eye. But he fell very certain that neither her 
\ father nor mother would favour his addresses* Oc- 

■ casionally, with her parents' knowledge, he would 
\ attend her to places of public amusement. But 
j both himself and the young lady saw- that even this 
\ was not a thing that fully met their approbation. 

\ Hatfield would, on such occasions, ingeniously 
\ allude to this fact, and thus gather from Jane how 
] she regarded their coldness* It was not agreeable 
| to her he quickly perceived. This encouraged him 
: to push matters further. Soon the two understood 
\ each other fully, and soon after the tacit opposition 

• of the pnrcnls to their intimacy was a matter of 
; conversation between them, whenever they could 
i get an opporumity of talking together without 

■ awaking suspicion. 

J Harriet Meadows and Jane Larkin were par- 
ticular friends, and soon became confidants. They 
■■ were both quite young, and, we need not say, w r eak 
| and thoughtless. Sanford and Hatfield, as the 
\ reader has seen, were also intimate* In a short 
j time after the latter had made up their minds to 
i secure the hands of these two young ladies, if pos- 
\ fiiblo, there was a mutual confession of the fact* 
This was followed by the putting of their heads 
\ together for the contrivance of such plans as would 
< host lead to the effectuation of the end each had 
proposed to himself* It is a curious fact, that on 
the very Sunday afternoon on which we have seen 
| Mr. and Mrs, Larkin conversing about the danger 
\ and impropriety of Harriet Meadows keeping com- 
; pany with a man Jil^e Sanford, their own daughter 
I was actually riding out with Hatfield, In this ride 
; they passed the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Mea- 
dows, who, in turn, commented upon ihe fact with 
| some severity of censure towards Mr. Larkin and 
: his wife for not looking more carefully after their 
!: only child. 

“They certainly cannot know it," finally re- 

■ marked Mr, Meadow's. 

“No, I should think not. It would bo a real 
: charity for some one just to mention it to them* 11 
“ It certainly would*" 

“Suppose you speak to Mr. Larkin about it," 

| Mrs* Meadows said. 

! “ Me? Oh no!" was the reply, “ It is none of 

my business, I never meddle in family affairs. It 
i is their duty to look after their daughter. If they 
| don’t, and she rides about with Tom, Dick and 
; Harry on Sundays, they have no one to blame but 
? themselves for the consequences." 

\ Thus their responsibility in the affair was dis- 
I missed. It was no business of theirs* 
j In the mean time the two clerks were laying their 
plans for carrying off the young ladies, and marry - 
| ing them secretly. 

\ “ Have you sounded Jane on this subject? ’ ’ asked 





Sanford of his friend one evening, when the matter 
had come up for serious discussion. 

“ I have,” 

“ How does she stand ?” 

"I think there is no doubt of her. But how is 
Harriet V f 

"All right. That point we settled last night, 
She is ready to go at any time that Jane is willing 
to lake a similar step. She would rather not go 
all atone,” 

“If she will only second me in urging the abso* 
lute necessity of the thing upon Jane, there can be 
no doubt of the result. And she will do that of 
course,” 

"Oh yes — all her influence can be calculated 
upon. But how do you think Larkin will stand 
affected after all is over?” 

" It * 9 hard to tell* At first he will be as mad as 
a March hare. But Jane’s his only child, and he 
loves her too well to cast her off. All will settle 
down quietly after a few weeks 1 ebullition, and I 
shall be as cosily fixed in the family as I could wish. 
After that my fortune is made, Larkin is worth, 
to my certain knowledge, fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars, every cent of which will in the end come 
into my hands. And, besides, Larkin’s son-in-law 
will have to be set up in business. Give me a fair 
chance* and I’ll turn a bright penny for myself,” 

“How are you off for funds at this present time?” 

“ Low* very low. The old fellow don’t pay me 
half a salary. I'm in debt three or four hundred 
dollars, and dunned almost to death whenever I 
arn in the way of duns. All the people I owe 
know better than to send their bills to the store, 
for if they were to do so, and by thus exposing me 
cause me to lose my situation, they are well aware 
that they might have to whistle for their money,” 

■ “ Can’t you make a raise some how? We must 
both have money to carry out this matter. In the 
first place, we must go off a hundred or two miles 
and spend a week. After we return* we may have 
to board for weeks at pretty high charges before a 
reconciliation can be brought about. During this 
time yon will be out of a situation, for old Larkin 
won’t take you hack into the store until the matter 
Is made up, Y ou ought to have at least a couple 
of hundred dollars.” 

“And I haven’t got twenty,” 

“Bad, very bad. But don’t you think you could 
borrow a couple of hundred from Larkin, and pay 
him back after you become his son-in-law?” 

“ Borrow from Larkin ! Goodness ! He’d clear 
me out in less than no time if I were to ask him to 
loan me even fifty dollars.” 

“No, but yon don’t understand me,” Sanford 
said, after a thoughtful pause- “Can’t you borrow 
it without his knowledge, I mean ? No harm meant 
of course. You intend borrowing his daughter, 
yon know, for a little while, until he consents to 
give her to you.” 

Hatfield looked into the face of his tempter with 
a bewildered air for some moments. He did not 
yet fully comprehend his drift. 


" How am I to borrow without his knowing it ? 
Figure me that out if you please,” he said. 

“Who keeps the cash?” 

“Ido.” 

“Ah] So far so good. You keep the cash. 
Very well. Now isn’t it within the bounds of 
possibility for you to possess yourself of a couple 
of hundred dollars in such a way that the deficit 
need not appear. If you can, it will be the easiest 
thing in the world, after you come back, and get 
the handling of a little more money in your own 
right than has heretofore been the case, to return 
the little loan.” 

“But suppose it possible for me thus to get pos- 
session of two hundred dollars, and suppose 1 do 
not get back again safely after our adventure, and 
do not have the handling of more money in my 
own right — what then,?” 

“ You’ll only be supporting his daughter out of 
his own money — that is all.” 

“ Humph ! Quite a casuist.” 

“ But isn’t there reason in it?” 

“I don’t know. I’m not exactly in the state to 
see reasons clearly just now,” 

“You can see the necessity of having a couple 
of hundred dollars, I suppose?” 

“Oh yes— as clear as mud,” 

“You must have that sum at least, or to proceed 
will bo the height of folly.” 

“I can see that too.” 

“ It is owing to Larkin’s mean pride that you 
are driven to this extremity. He ought to pay for 
it,” 

“But how am I to get hold of two hundred dol- 
lars? T hat’ s the que sti on.” 

“ Is there ordinarily much cash on hand?” 

“Yes.* We deposit some days as high as ten 
thousand dollars; particularly at this season, when 
a good many merchants are in,” 

“The chance is fair enough. Two hundred 
won’t be missed.” 

“No, not until the cash is settled, and then it 
will come to light.” 

“ That doesn’t follow.” 

“I think it does.” 

“ You may prevent it,” 

“How?” 

“ Miss a couple of tens in your additions on the 
debit side of the cash book. Do you understand?” 

“Not dearly.” 

“ You arc dull. Change a figure in footing up 
your cash book, so that it will balance, notwith- 
standing a deficit of two hundred dollars. After 
you come back, this cau be set right again. No 
one will think of adding up the back columns to 
sec if there is any fraud/’ 

After Sanford ceased speaking, his friend cast 
his eyes to the Hoar, and reflected for some time. 
There was in his mind a powerful struggle between 
right and wrong. When the plan was first presented, 
he felt an inward shrinking from it. It involved 
an act of fraud, that, if found ouE* would blast his 
character. But the longer he reflected, and the 
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more fully he looked in the face the fact that with- 
out money he could not proceed to the consumma- ! 
tion of his wishes, the more favourable the plan j 
schemed. 

“But,” he said, lifting his eye9 and drawing a j 
long breath, “if it should be found out?” 

“ Larkin will not expose his sou-in-law for his j 
daughter’s sake.” 

“True— there is something there to hope for. 5 
Well, I will think of it. I must have two hundred ! 
dollars from some source.” 

And lie did think of it to evil purpose. He found j 
no very great difficulty in getting Jane to consent 
to run away with him, especially as her particular 
friend, Harriet Meadows, was to accompany her j 
on a like mad- cap expedition with Sanford. 

Nothing occurred to prevent the acts proposed. ; 
By false entries, Hatfield was enabled to abstract j 
two hundred dollars in a way that promised a per- ; 
feet concealment of the fraud, although in doing it < 
he felt much reluctance and many compunctions of j 
conscience. But it seemed his only resource, and i 
he adopted it, instead of reflecting that any act ? 
must be of necessity wrong that cannot be done j 
without involving a deed of dishonesty. 

About ten days after the conversation between > 
the young men, just given, Jane Larkin obtained > 
her mother’s consent to spend a few days with a j 
cousin who resided some miles from the city on a | 
road along which one of the omnibus lines passed, j 
Harriet Meadows did not use this precaution to \ 
elude suspicion. She left her father’s house at the > 
time agreed upon, and joined young Sanford at \ 
an appointed place, where a carriage was waiting, • 
into which Hatfield and Jane had already entered. \ 
The two couples then proceeded to the house of an | 
alderman, who united them in marriage bonds. > 
From thence they drove to a railroad depot, took J 
passage for a neighbouring city, and were soon \ 
gliding away, a suspicion unawakened in the minds J 
of the young ladies’ friends. 

The absence of Harriet on the night following \ 
alarmed the fears and awakened the suspicions of < 
her father and mother. Early on the next day, Mr. J 
Meadows learned that his daughter had been seen j 

entering the cars in company with young ? 

Sanford. Calling upon Millard, he ascertained \ 
that Sanford had not been to the store on the pre- 
vious day, and was still absent. To merge suspi- < 
cion and doubt into certainty, the alderman who \ 
had married the couples was met accidentally. He / 
testified to the fact of his having united them. \ 
Sick at heart, Mr. Meadows returned home to : 
communicate the sad intelligence to the mother of j 
Harriet. When ho again went out, he was met by ; 
the startling rumour that a defalcation had been j 
discovered on the part of young Sanford to a large 
amount. Hurrying to the store of Millard, he was 
shocked to find that the rumour was but, alas! too ; 
true. Already false entries in the cash book had ; 
been discovered to the amount of at least five thou- \ 
sand dollars. An officer, he also learned, had been ! 

despatched to , for the purpose of arresting 
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the dishonest clerk and bringing him back to 
justice. 

“ Quite an affair this,” remarked Larkin to an 
acquaintance whom he met some time during the 
day, in a half serious, half indifferent tone. 

“About Meadows’ daughter and Sanford? Yes, 
and rather a melancholy affair. The worst part of 
it is, that the foolish young man has been embez- 
zling the money of his employer.” 

“Yes, that is very bad. But Millard might 
have known that Sanford could not dash about and 
spend money as he did upon his salary alone.” 

“I don’t suppose he knew any thing about his 
habits. He is an unsuspicious man, and keep 3 
himself quietly at home when not in his store.” 

“ Well, I did then. I saw exactly how he was 
going on, and could have told him; but it wasn’t 
any of my business.” 

“ I don’t care so much for Millard or his clerk 
as I do for the foolish girl and her parents. Her 
happiness is gone and theirs with it.” 

“Ah, yes — that is the worst part. But they 
might have known that something of the kind would 
take place. They were together a good deal, and 
were frequently to be seen riding out on Sunday 
afternoons.” 

“This was not with the knowledge of her pa- 
rents, I am sure.” 

“ I don’t suppose it was. Still, they should have 
looked more carefully after their child. I knew it, 
and could have told them how things were going — 
but it wasn’t any of my business. I always keep 
myself clear from these matters.” 

Just at this moment a third person came up. He 
looked serious. 

“ Mr. Larkin,” he said, “ I have just heard that 
your daughter and Hatfield, your clerk, were mar- 
ried at the same time that Sanford was, and went 
off with that young man and his bride. Alderman 
, it is said, united them.” 

Larkin turned instantly pale. Hatfield had been 
away since the morning of the day before, and his 
daughter was not at home, having asked the privi- 
lege of going to see a cousin who resided a few 

miles from the city. A call upon Alderman 

confirmed the afflicting intelligence. The father 
returned home to communicate the news to his 
wife, on whom it fell with such a shock that she 
became quite ill, though only temporarily so. 

“ He might have known that something of this 
kind would have happened,” remarked the person 
who had communicated the intelligence, as soon as 
Larkin had left. “ No man who doesn’t wish his 
daughters to marry his clerks, ought to let them 
go to balls and concerts together, and ride out when 
they please on Sunday afternoons.” 

“Did Larkin permit this with Jane and Hatfield?” 

“ They were often thus together whether he per- 
mitted or not.” 

“ He couldn’t have known it.” 

“ Perhaps not. I could have given him a hint 
on the subject, if I had chosen— but it was none of 
my business.” 
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TO A RINGLET OF HAIR. —A RIME 


On the next day all the parties came home — 
Sanford compulsorily, in the hands of an officer; 
Hatfield voluntarily, and in terrible alarm. The 
two brides were of course included. Sanford soon 
after left the city and has not since been heard of. 
His crime was “breach of trust!” As for Hat- 
field, he was received on the principle that, in such 
matters, the least said the soonest mended. In 
the course of a few months he was able to restore 


the two hundred dollars he had abstracted. After 
this Was done he felt easier in mind. He did not, 
however, make the foolish creature he had married, 
happy. Externally, or to the world, they seem 
united, but internally they arc not conjoined. Too 
plainly is this apparent to the father and mother, 
who have many a heartache for their dearly loved 
child. 


TO A RINGLET OF HAIR. 


Oh ! there is not a relic, so treasur’d with care, 

Or that memory visits so long and so bright, 

As this lovely ringlet of soft glossy hair, 

That once lived and still glows with its natural light. 

Tho’ the hands that oft smooth’d it and dress’d it in curl, 
And the brow it adorn’d, are all moulder’d and dead : 
There’s a spark of the life of its beautiful girl, 

In the gloss it received when it hung on her head. 


Once it flowed with the tresses that played o’er her face, 
In the light of such radiant love-beaming eyes; 

Like those brilliant twin stars, that the firmament grace, 
When they flash their gold wings in the azure bright skies. 

Ah ! no more shall this ringlet be deck’d with the pearl 
That so gracefully played in its rich glossy fold : 

But the gem that now rests on the still lovely curl, 

Is affection's bright tear drop, that’s scarcely yet cold. 

D. E. W. 




A RIME. 


BY TRI3TRAM LANG3TAFF. 

- Which is yet reason, and teacheth in light manner, a grave matter in the lere of Love. 


As Love sat idling beneath a tree, 

A knight rode by on his charger free ; 

Comely and stalwart and bold was he, 

With his dancing plume— a sight to see! 

And proud of his scars,— right lofiilie 
He cried, young boy, will you go with me 1 
But Love, he pouted, and shook his head, 

And on fared the Warrior ill-bested ! 

Love is not won by Chivalry. 

And then came a Minstrel, bright of blee, 
Blue were his eyes as the heavens be, 

And sweet as a song-bird’s throat sung he, 

Of smiles, and tears, and ladies e’e, 

Soft love and glorious chivalrie, 

Then sighed, sweet boy, will you go with me 1 
Love wept and smiled, but he shook his head, 
And on fared the Minstrel ill-bested: 

Love is not won by Minstrelsy. 

And then came a Bookman, wise as three! 
Darker a scholar, you shall not see 
In Jewrie, Rome, or Arabie; 

But list, fair dames! what I rede to ye, 

In love’s sweet lere untaught was he, 

For when he cried, come, Love, with me ! 
Tired of parle, he was nodding his head, 

So on fared the Scholar ill-bested ! 

Love is not won by Pedantry. 


Next came a Courtier, wearing the key 
Of council and chambers’ high privitee; 

He could dispute, yet seem to agree, 

And soft as dew was his flalterie, 

And with honied voice and fair congee, 

He cried, sweet youth , 11 will you honor me !” 

In courteous wise, Love shook his head, 

And on fared the Courtier ill-bested ! 

Love is not won by Courtesy. 

Then came a Miser blinking his e’e, 

To view the bright boy beneath the tree, 

His purse, which hung to his cringing knee, 
The ransom held of a king’s countree, 

And handfuls of gems and gold showed he, 

And cried, sweet child, will you go with me ; 
Then, loud laughed Love, as he shook his head, 
And on fared the Monger ill-bested ! 

Love is not won by Merchandry. 

O then to young Love beneath the tree, 

Came one as young and as bright as he, 

And as like to him as like can be: 

And clapping his little wings for glee, 

With dimpling smiles and kisses free, 

He whispered come ! O come with me! 

Young Love still pouted and shook his head, 

But along with that winsome youth he sped. 

And Love wins Love, loud shouted he! 
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THE COLLEGE BOY. 


BY MI88 C. M. SEDGWICK. 


(Concluded from page 31.) 


Time flowed on so evenly and happily for the 
Oliphants, that there was no event in their family 
to record for indifferent eyes. The girls grew 
taller, some of them prettier and some plainer, and 
all made respectable progress in knowledge and 
accomplishments, and were as good-humoured, 
cheerful and affectionate a set of girls as ever 
blessed a home. Harley had been, in due time, 
restored to his class without loss of honour or stand- 
ing. The junior was, perhaps, a little more sedate 
than the freshman, still the boy had not hardened 
into the sinew of the man. He was first in Greek 
and first in mathematics; first, too, in the hearts 
of his classmates , first, too, at a frolic, and, un- 
happily, the last to leave it. Mr. Oliphant had 
become rather more tranquil in his reliance upon 
him ; but still he felt pretty much as a mother does 
who sees her child running and leaping along the 
edge of a precipice. 

Again the vacation approached, the last vacation 
of the junior year, and Mr. Oliphant, as usual, be- 
gan to look anxious. Jessie, who had grown up 
into the most graceful and lovely girl, of that love- 
liest age, seventeen, was the first to perceive her 
father’s unusual seriousness, and to guess at its 
cause. She was the only member of the family 
who did not speak of Harley’s coming home at 
least twenty times a day — indeed, she did not speak 
of it at all; but she was the first every morning at 
the post-office, and the busiest in the preparations 
for the fete days of vacation — for every day was to 
be a f£te day. She had a pretty new dress made 
up that had long lain uncared for in her drawer ; 
she repaired her old ones, and, for the first time, her 
dressmaker found her a little fidgety and difficult 
to please. She sent to town for a pink ribbon for 
her straw bonnet, and some rose buds for the ruche; 
and she blushed, and w T as silent, when little Fan 
said, archly — 

“Ah, Miss sister Jessie, I know what you got 
those for— just because Harley said you looked 
prettiest in pink rose buds, for they matched your 
cheek!” 

From her former experience, Jessie had rather a 
dread of letters as vacation approached, and she 
felt a manifest relief when the last day had passed 
without any, and so we believe did Mr. Oliphant ; 
for, as the family w T ere gathered round the tea-table, 
he w T as as animated as the children in all their joy- 
ful anticipations, and as confident that Harley w T ould 
take his place among them at their next evening’s 
tea-table. 


It w r as Mr. Oliphant’s habit to retire early to his 
room. He had gone there at ten o’clock. The 
family were all asleep except Jessie, and she had 
just taken from its hiding-place in her work-table, 
a portfolio she had been embroidering for Harley. 
Harley, the preceding summer, had selected a 
flower-emblem for each of the gfrls. The rose 
was Jessie — why, he did not say; carnation, Mary 
— rich and sweet, he said ; crush it as you will, rich 
and sw'eet still! — the apple blossom, Ellen — the 
beautiful precedent of the least ostentatious and 
most valuable of all our fruits; — heart’s-easc, Kate 
— beautiful and various; and graceful, delicate, sweet 
little Fan, was lily of the valley. On one side of the 
portfolio, Jessie had worked a bouquet composed 
of these flow’ers, and on the other a wreath of for- 
get-me-nots entwined around an anchor. We leave 
our fair readers to expound these last emblems. 
Perhaps Jessie thought that memory and hope 
should go together. 

“It has been rather foolish of me not to let the 
girls know I was making this,” thought Jessie ; 
“and yet it has been such a pleasure. Every stitch 
has had some corresponding thought. I wonder if 
he will like it entirely. I hope he won’t tell any 
one where it came from. I hope he w'on’t quiz me 
about it. I don’t think he is so fond of quizzing 
me as he used to be, though he likes it just as 
well with the other girls. Well, I will lock it up 
once more, and to-morrow night put it on his 
desk.” 

She turned to replace it, when she w'as startled 
by the sudden barking of the house-dog, and she 
heard — was it fancy ? — Harley’s suppressed voice, 
saying — “Down, Rio, down!” 

The evening w T as warm, and the wundow on the 
side of the outer entrance was open. Jessie timidly 
approached it and leaned out. Her hand w-as 
grasped by Harley. 

“Hush, dear Jessie,” he said. “Are they all 
in bed?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then open the door for me — but take care, 
make no sound.” 

Jessie had had but one glance, in a dim light, at 
Harley, but she saw he was deadly pale and pain- 
fully agitated; and, with a fluttering heart, she 
opened the door. Harley came in. He did not, 
as was his custom at meeting, — for they had lived 
together as brother and sister, — embrace Jessie; 
he did not speak to her, but stood vacantly gazing 
around the room. It was one of those moments of 
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deep emotion, when the outward pressure is so 
strong that sense and feeling are thrown back to 
their inner chambers, and every entrance to them 
closed. Jessie was the first to speak, and her 
voice, all tears, crying to him — “Harley, what is 
the matter ? — do speak, 11 recalled him to himself, 
and he threw his arms around her, laid his face on 
her shoulder, and wept freely, 

“ Oh, Jessie, Jessie," he exclaimed, “lam ex* 
polled from college — ruined, wretched !” 

Jessie sank into a chair, and for a moment a 
deadly faintness came over her ; but in a moment, 
and putting aside Harley’s hand and the Eau de 
Cologne that he had snatched from the mantel to 
dash over her, she said — 

“ Tell me, Harley, what does this mean? I can 
bear it now.” 

“ I have noltime to tell my story, Jessie* It is 
a long one. T have been the leader in a series of 
follies* We have been lighting bonfires, breaking 
windows, ducking one of our classmates whoftrned 
spy, and contemning the authority in various ways. 
I am believed to be the worst offender* I am not ; 
but I will not inform against him who is, and he 
has not the justice to confess, so he escapes with a 
light punishment, and I am expelled!” 

Expelled! The word rung like a sentence of 
fatal doom in Jessie’s ears* 

“ How father will feel ! Oh, dear Harley, how 
cou’d you!” 

“I do not know how I could, Jessie, with your 
father’s displeasure and unhappiness before me; 
and you — I mean all you girls — having once ex- 
perienced the misery I inflicted on you. But you 
cannot* know, in this quiet, secluded home, what it 
is to be with a parcel of mad* cap boys, wild spirits 
in our breasts, every excitement like a spark to 
gunpowder, and no wise elder friend to extend to 
us gentle caution and generous sympathy, the only 
restraint we can endure. I do not mean to excuse 
myself. No — I have made up my mind to bear 
the consequences of my folly; but I think if the 
faculty had a little of the vigilance, the patience, 
the tenderness and the forbearance of parents, they 
might, with divine power, rebuke and calm the 
troubled sea of our youth. But there is no use 
now in my blaming any one but myself.” 

“But, Harley,” said Jessie, in a faint voice, 
“ tell me that you have done nothing bad*” 
“Nothing, on my honour, Jessie; nothing that 
you will call bad. My follies are bad enough. I 
have written to your father an exact history of the 
whole affair. You will read it, Jessie. You will 
forgive me, for you cannot help it. I have not 
asked your father’s forgiveness, nor will I till I 
have earned it* Oh, Jessie ! the misery of offend* 
ing, wounding, distressing such a friend, is beyond 
all expression. I cannot hear it*” 

And again Harley hurst into a flood of tears. 
Jessie wept too; she knew that Harley’s conscience 
would not magnify her father’s disappointment and 
displeasure, 

“ When I am gone,” continued Harley* 


“Gone! Where are you going? What do you 
mean V* 

“ I cannot tell you where, Jessie — do not ask 
me* I will not lessen my punishment by leaving 
open any possible communication with you. I go 
to strive, to work — not for money, but that I may, 
by hard discipline, gain self control, self respect, 
and something more than your father's forgiveness 
—his approbation. I have lost it, and I cannot 
look him in the face.” 

“But, Harley—” 

“ Do not, Jessie, do not, I beg you, say one 
word to dissuade me. lam sure I am doing right*” 

“ But you know, Harley, you are always too 
hasty.” 

“ I have not been now, Jessie* I will tell you 
all* But four days have passed since 1 received 
my sentence. Since then, I have not consciously 
slept, except during my journey here* I have 
spent my nights in reflection and preparation. I 
have prayed to God, Jessie, for light and strength, 
and every hour that has passed I have felt more 
and more assured that my decision was a right 
one.” 

Harley paused. 

“X have made every important arrangement. 
One of my friends has lent me all the money I 
shall want, and I have given him a draft on your 
father. My resolution has not wavered for a mo- 
ment ; — but I could not go without seeing you, 
Jessie.” 

Jessie’s tears were falling fast. 

“ Oh, Harley,” she said, “if you will go, tell me 
when it is possible you may come home again.” 

“ Possibly in three yestfs.” 

“ Three years, Harley?” 

“ Do not look for me in less* It cannot be less 
— it may be more* If any great misfortune hap- 
pens to me, he sure you shall hear it* If you hear 
nothing, be sure all is going well with me*” 

“But, Harley, dear Harley, surely you could 
write to us without date of time or place*” 

“No, no, I have appointed my own trial, and I 
will bear it to the uttermost.” 

“ We have not chosen ours, Harley. Surely you 
ought to lessen it.” 

“I cannot, Jessie. It does not signify talking— 
wherever I go, it makes no difference ; my heart is 
here* You — I ” 

Again the current of life and feeling flowed back, 
and Harley stood with his eye fixed and glazed, 

“Harley!” said Jessie, taking his hand in both 
hers. 

The feeling of that soft, loved hand, renerved 
him. He drew a ring from his finger. 

“Will you wear this, Jessie,” he asked, in a 
low, imploring voice, “ while I am gone ?” 

She gave him her right hand. 

“Not that, the other — the finger for your mar* 
rhigo ring, Jessie.” 

Jessie gave him the other hand* Their eyes met 
while ho drew on the ring, and in those eyes were 
sweet confessions and holy vows registered in 
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heaven. Not one word was spoken — not one was 
needed. Each saw into the other’s heart — each 
was assured of the love, faith and constancy of the 
\ other. True, they were scarcely past their child- 
| hood; but if their love had .not the dignity of ma- 
■ turity and experience, it had freshness, innocence 

> and trust, all undimmcd by the world, all bright 
| with those clouds of glory that hang around youth. 
z No — not one word was spoken. They stood for 
I a moment locked in each other’s arms. Harley 
\ then broke away, and sunk on his knees before the 
\ chair of his benefactor. There he breathed a silent, 
! fervent prayer. He leant his throbbing brow on its 

arm ; he kissed it^-he wet it with his tears. As 

> he rose, Jessie slipped the portfolio into his hand; 
\ and, at the next instant, the wide chasm of separa- 
tion opened, and Harley was gone — and days, and 

\ months, and years were to wear away before they 
| hoped again to meet. 

I Harley’s footsteps had scarcely died away on 
Jessie’s ear, when she heard her father coming 
from his room. There was no way of escape with- 
out meeting him full in the face, and she betook 
herself to a temporary shelter in a pantry, where, 
> when her father entered the parlour, she appeared 
| to be busily occupied in arranging the china. 

I “ Jessie,” said he, “see here a moment. Come, 
5 I have something that will please you. I believe I 
; am as much a child as any of you. I could not go 
5 to sleep till I had shown it to you. How comes 
\ this window up?” 

I Hc went to the window to close it. 

“ There’s a chaise at the gate. I’ll just go out 
and see what it means.” 

Jessie started forth from her retreat, and was on 
s the point of exclaiming, “ Oh don’t, father!” when 
> Mr. Oliphant shut dbwn the window, saying — 

< “It is some person who had just tied his horse 
t to our post. He is driving off.” 
j Jessie returned to the pantry. 

$ “ What are you at there, Jessie ? Leave off that 

\ eternal jingling, and come here. You don’t care, 
perhaps, to see my present for Harley ? Oh, come, 
j come.” 

| There was no resource, and poor Jessie came. 

I “'Why, my child, what is the matter ?” said Mr. 
Oliphant, struck by her deadly paleness and swol- 
len eyes. 

It was impossible for Bessie to feign, or any 
longer to repress the expression of her misery. 
She burst into a paroxysm of crying, and locking 
her arms around her father’s neck, she said — 

“ Don’t ask me any thing to-night. To-morrow 
you will know all.” 

a* “But, Jessie, my dear child, you must tell me 
*now. I cannot live till morning with this horrible 

I fear of some unknown misery. Has any thing hap- 
pened to Harley?” 

“ Oh father,” she replied, choking between 
every word, “he is expelled! He has done no- 
thing vicious, father, but he is expelled. To- 
morrow you will know all.” 

And, longing as she did to speak a word that 


might recall Harley, ere too late, she burst from 
her father and fled to her own room. 

If the young could know the misery their levity 
\ inflicts on those burdened with the weight of years, 

> and their certain accumulations of sorrows and 
anxieties, consideration would sooner “ like an 
angel come.” Mr. Oliphant passed a sad and 

: wakeful night, but still, through all its silent 
watches, came back upon him with cheering, those 
words from lips that had never spoken untruth to 
\ him — “He has done nothing vicious, father.” 

\ And, from his troubled spirit, amidst vexation, 

' disappointment and grief, there rose a prayer of 
l thanksgiving. 

Three years ran away, and, except a slow fever 
which, as her sisters thought, seized Jessie most 
\ remarkably on the very night before the “horrid 
: news” came from Harley; except that fever which, 
like all “slow fevers,” seemed forever coming to 
an end, life had flowed on smoothly with the Oli- 
: phants. Harley had so far relented in his first 
stern resolution, (sternness was not Harley’s quality 
| par excellence,) as to cause to be transmitted to 

> them once in six months, the information that he 
was well and prospering. Jessie did not laugh as 

; often and as merrily as before Harley’s departure; 

< but she was neither melancholy nor moping. She 
; acquired knowledge as if there were present plea- 

< sure as well as future use in the acquisition ; and 
| she performed her duties, not as if duty were task- 
; work, but as the life-work to be cheerfully done. 

| After some deliberation and some effort, it must 

< be confessed, Jessie had disclosed to her father — 
l her earthly providence — every particular of Har- 
\ ley’s last visit to her. She withheld nothing, but 
| in few and plain w’ords, told the true story of her 
\ heart. From the moment of this unusual confi- 
\ dence, there grew up the most tender sympathy 
i between the father and daughter. There were the 
] vigilance and tenderness of a lover in his manners 
l to her; and in her feeling towards him, the repose 
I of a child on its mother’s bosom. 

I The three years and a little more that had passed 
\ since Harley’s flight, brought the eve of the New 
Year. New Year had been always kept in the 
\ Oliphant family, with all the pleasant observances 
that belong to the festival. Even the old take 
l heart of hope and good resolution, as they reach 
| the eminence in time, where a new blank term 
j opens before them, to be better filled than any that 
j has preceded it. And the young are happy with- 
l out beguiling themselves with any such illusion. 

| Their serene spirits reflect every thing bright and 
happy around them. The joyous wishes that ring 
J in their ears are, to their faith, as sure as promises. 

Gifts, the signs of love, are dropping from all sides 
j into their laps ; their cup of blessing is full and 
sparkling at the brim. 

| Mr. Oliphant, according to the good old custom, 
j was settling up his accounts for the year, and was 
j only long enough with his children to snatch a 
I hasty dinner* They all observed that he appeared 
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uncommonly happy. Jessie often met his eyes 
fixed on her, and sparkling with inexplicable mean- 
ing, and once he dropped hie knife and fork and 
unconsciously snapped his fingers* His youngest 
little girl exclaimed— 

“ leather, I know it has Just come into your head 
what you will give some of us. Father blushes — 

I guessed right,” 

“ Nearly right. Fan,” replied her father; “for 
I was thinking of my gift for you all,” 

“ What— all of us the same thing, all in one 
lump?” 

11 Yes,” 

“ But how shall we divide it?” 

“As you please — only be sure and give the 
largest share to Jessie.” 

“ Oh, it’s a plum-cake, father,” said little Fanny. 

“Better than that,” replied Mr. Olipliant, 
smiling* 

“Father never gives us plum- Cake, you know, 
Fan,” interposed Mary. “I almost know what it 
is,” she continued, whispering to Kate. “ En- 
gravings from father’s portrait, to match those he 
gave us from mother’s last year.” 

“ But we could not cut those up/ 1 sagaciously 
suggested Fanny, who had placed her ear close to 
her sister’s lips* “ No, it’s new silk frocks for us 
all— is it not, father?” 

* i Belter, far better than that, F anny. But guess- 
ing is not fair, so wait till to-morrow, and if you 
are not satisfied, I will exchange my gift for any 
thing you will ask of me, though it be a purse full 
of gold, a diamond ring, or a baby-house from 
May’s, Fan, furnished to order*” 

Jessie’s imagination, as well as her sisters 1 , was 
excited by her father’s significant animation, and 
the pensiveness that usually overshadowed her at 
the recurrence of a family festival, when her eye 
seemed forever resting on the vacant space once 
filled by Harley, was some what .diminished. She 
set about her busy doings for the New Year’s 
morning, with an enjoying spirit* “Coming 
events east their shadows before them.” Do they 
not sometimes irradiate the forward path ? 

The German custom of “the tree” had been 
adopted by the Oliphants from their early childhood, 
and had to them all the charm of a native production* 
New Year’s day was its season, and then it stood 
rooted in the midst of the library, from which every 
ray of daylight was excluded, that the tree and its 
precious fruit might be illuminated by lamp- light. 
The elder girls were getting a little beyond the 
illusion of artificial lights, but they still adhered to 
them from the charm of association* Since Har- 
ley’s departure, they had by common consent, pro- 
vided gifts for him as usual, and each year Jessie 
had embalmed them with her tears, and stood them 
in the closet of his sad, empty room. 

The happy New Year morning came, bright 
without, and brighter within. Wishes and kisses, 
and sparkling glances were interchanged, and the 
moment approached for opening the library door. 
The piano had been placed at the head of the room* 


an important part of the customary ceremony being 
for Jessie to slip in before the general advent, take ; 
her station at the instrument and strike up a chant, 
which was the signal for the opening of the door, | 
and the marching in of the family procession — the 
father and little Fan at the head, and the servants, 
full and happy partners in the fete, at the tail* In 
this order, they made the circuit, of the laden tree, j 
paused and finished out their chant, and then 1 
plucked and distributed the fruit. 

When Jessie entered the library, she cast an ; 
involuntary glance at the limb appropriated to Har- 
ley. It was richly garnished, and underneath lay j 
the accumulated gifrs of the two preceding years, I 
surmounted by the very book her father had shown ; 
her on the fatal night of Harley’s last visit, in 
which were bound up the most precious letters of 
his parents, with a line crayon drawing from a 
lovely picture of his mother, for a frontispiece. 
Jessie knew it at a glance. She had shed many 
a tear upon it, and wasted many a wish that poor 
Harley could have taken it with him to soothe the 
pains of his exile. The sight of it, and of the pile 
beneath it, which her father must have placed there, 
sent a rush of thoughts through her brain ; and as 
she sat down to the instrument, her fingers moved 
mechanically and so faintly over the keys, that (he 
children in the next room disputed, for a moment, 
whether it were the piano or distant music in the 
street. But in another instant, Jessie thought— 
“Oh, what a fool I am!” and, sending back the 
rushing tide to her heart, she struck the notes with 
all her wonted force, and began the chant with the 
full swell of her sweet voice. The door opened, 
and the happy procession entered. After it, and 
alone, glided in a tali form, and took its station just 
within the door, while the train, all joining in the 
chant, slowly passed around the tree* The chil- 
dren’s eyes were naturally riveted on it, eager to 
spy out their father’s mysterious gift, and they were 
all fairly round before the unexpected guest was 
seen; and then what a flash of surprise, what a 
burst of joy— what a tumult of welcome ! 

“Harley! Harley! It is, it is Harley!” and cry- 
ing and screaming, and laughing, mingled with the 
servants — “Cod bless us, it is our Mr. Harley!” 
Little Fan jumped into his arms, and locked hers 
around his neck. Ellen, Mary and Kate, dung to 
him* His eye turned from them all, and met Jessie’s 
as she was attempting to rise from the instrument. 
Her head was giddy, and her sight uncertain, and, 
but for her father, who, seeing her mortal paleness, 
rushed towards her and caught her in his arms, she 
would have fallen to the floor. Water w-as brought, 
and when her senses were returning, Mr. Oliphant 
seat away the children and servants, and putting 
Jessie’s hand in Harley’s, and kissing her, he said— 

“I should Slave prepared you, my child, for my 
New Year’s gift; but never mind, a fainting fit is 
soon over — but a slight cloud on the happiest morn- 
ing of our lives.” 

And gently placing her cheek on Harley’s bosom, 
lie left them together. 
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\ A few sentences will tell the brief and honour- 
able history of Harley’s absence. His best friend, 
> next to the Oliphants, was a rich merchant in the 

I Canton trade, a man of experience and generosity. 
To him he had recourse at the moment of his col- 
lege disgrace. He begged for a seaman’s berth in 
one of his ships. His friend remonstrated against 
> the suddenness of his decision, but finding him 
fixed upon a course by which he might regain the 
confidence of his benefactor, and discipline him- 
self by the patient endurance of toil and hardship, 
he sent him before the mast to Canton, with in- 
structions to his agent there to give him such em- 
ployments as he was capable of filling well, and to 
advance him according to his merit. Sternness 
was no quality of Harley’s character, and he re- 
lented so far, in his first hasty decision, as to 
request his merchant friend simply to inform Mr. 


Oliphant, at the end of every six months, that he 
was alive and doing well. If he first conceived 
his enterprise from an impetuous and sensitive 
temper, the vigour and virtue he put into it, made 
it work well. lie passed nearly two years in 
China, in successive profitable occupations, and 
then, having saved money enough to defray his 
expenses, he returned and spent a year in Ger- 
many, most industriously availing himself of the 
various and best means of instruction there, where 
they are best. At the end of the three years of 
self-expatriation and trials, he stood again at his 
benefactor’s hearth, a mature and well- developed 
man in mind and body, and was received with 
open arms, and the confiding affection of a father — 
a relation that Mr Oliphant before long was de- 
stined really as well as virtually to bear to him. 





SABBATH IN TIIE COUNTRY 

Dedicated to Mrs. D. B . 

BY DR JOHN C, M CASE. 

“God made the country and man the town.” 


* 

’Tis the day of the Lord, the rest of the mind, 

\ How bright are the skies and how balmy the wind, 

\ The song of the morn-bird, the breeze in the tree, 

\ Seem to murmur glad praises^ oh Father to thee ! 

All nature seems happy ; the flower and sod, 

The stream and the mead, all give glory to God ! 

> And even the sunshine seems holier now, 

Then when it beams down on the labourer’s brow. 

j The village church pathway with flowers is strewn, 

> Like the blushes of May ’neath the warm kiss of June; 
And the sun sparkling brook as it wanders along, 
Re-echoes the chorus of Nature’s glad song. 

< Come away from the cities, ye thoughtless and proud, 

/ Sons of pleasure, away from the cold-hearted crowd ; 

\ Child of folly come back, with the bird and the bee, 

Lo ! the country, all eloquent, preaches to thee ! 

It calls thee away from the organ and isle, 
l Where the votary of fashion looks on with a smile 
l It calls thee away from cathedral and dome, 

And seems like a type of sweet heaven, thy homo. 

Come away, come away to the white village church, 
Where the vines throw their tendrills o’er window and 
porch ; 

Where the headstone and footstone are rear’d o’er the sod, 
' To tell us whose spirits have gone up to God. 

Youth, infancy, manhood, and childish old age, 
j The simple and wise, and the bard and the sage, 

\ Sleep here all unknown to the savans of earth, 

; And whose record is simply their death and their birth. 


The soul here looks back from its wanderings wild, 

And sighs, as it thinks of a light-hearted child, 

Who went forth in the bright hallowed morning of youth, 
With his brow flush’d with hope, and his heart filled with 
truth; 

When the eloquent chords of his spirit were thrill’d, 
’Neath the beautiful songs with which nature seemed 
filled ; 

When his fancy, so foolish, made men what they seem, 
And— alas ! it was only a tired child’s dream I 
In the temples of earth, where the column and dome, 
The deeply stained windows, the curious tome, — 

The paintings of Raphael with Titian doth vie, 

To please the proud spirit and glad the proud eye; 
Where the full volumed strains of the organ ascend, 

Till they seem with the chorus of angels to blend ; 

And the learning of earth and the eloquent priest, 

The spirit invite to the mind’s splendid feast. 

The Lord may be absent, his presence not there, 

As it is with the humble who worship in prayer; 

And the coldness of death on that service may rest, 

And the anthem and prayer be unhallowed, unblest! 

Then away, then away to the country with me! 

There is joy in the green earth, the stream and the tree 
Let us hope, as wo gaze upon flower and mead, 

We shall spend in sweet heaven a Sabbath indeed. 

A Sabbath whose beauty no changes can dim, 

Where “ faith, hope, and charity,” rendered to Him 
Whom we worship, shall fade in his presence so bright, 
And our day of fruition shall be without night! 
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SKETCHES FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A MINISTER 5 

AT LARGE. \ 

BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 

NO, I. — THE MACHINIST. 


prefatory, 

< T 

Mr. Editor: — During the lust two years, I have 
: been engaged in the venation of minister to the jj 
\ poor in one of our seaboard cities. I -have thus 
' been led to study the phases of life, not m their < 
\ brightness alone, hut in their more sombre, gloomy ;■ 
\ and repulsive aspects. I have been called into the ; 

by^places and narrow ways, where only poverty ’ 
i may walk, or where vice seeks a lonely shelter. \ 
^ The human heart has been open to me in many of | 
j its dim and secret chamber and the strange ro- : 
J mance of human existence has been all around me j 
j in my customary occupation. 

/ Thus I have stored in my note-hook many an j 
s interesting scene, the picture of sad experience, j 
\ These I am tempted to draw upon, from time to 
j time, to interest, and, I trust, to instruct your • 
| readers. My simple sketches cannot present the ' 
} finish and completeness of the story, whose plot !; 
\ and incident have been drawn from the treasury of } 
< imagination; but they will possess, instead, the j 

I atoning charm of being transcripts of stern realities, ; 
Without, I hope, the charge of egotism, I shall j 
narrate these scenes in the first person — for my • 
connection with them has necessarily been so inti* ;■ 
mate, that I could not easily do otherwise. 


CHAPTER I. 

\ On one of the cold mornings of the last January, l 
J a stranger, a woman, was announced to me in my ; 

< study. As I rose from my desk to greet her, I was ; 
\ struck by the peculiar sadness of her countenance, j 
\ Many a sad countenance — the herald of a breaking \ 
\ heart, deep freighted with its tale of woe, — has it \ 
\ been my lot to see in my rounds of painful duty ; l 
j but there was something more than ordinarily im- <; 
j pressive m the haggard mournful ness of the ex pres- \ 
J sion on the features of this woman. It affected me 
at once. It was such as the acutest cunning could ! 
not feign. 

| I asked her to be seated. She accepted the chair j 
I drew forward for her with the same cold, cheer- > 
less look, and without uttering a word. I also ) 
seated myself without speaking. I could not ques* > 
tion her about her wishes, for I was too much sub- j 
dued by her appearance. She sat for some time in '< 
utter silence, now looking from the window, and \ 
then pulling at the fringe of her shawl, in a mental \ 
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conflict that increased the painful interest I felt in j 
her. 

Experience, cruel experience of the thousand arts \ 
that vice is ever employing to blind the eyes of £ 
charity, has forced me to scan with searching mi* ;■ 
nu ten ess the dress and appearance of the applicant j 
for bounty. While, therefore, this woman was 
struggling with her warring emotions, I ran my 
eye over her apparel; but nothing could be detected } 
that betrayed neglect or Inconsistency, She had a 
simple straw bonnet, a faded shawl that had appa- | 
rently seen years of careful service, and an humble j 
dress of calico. All were neatly arranged, and < 
scrupulously clean, yet without the slightest orna- < 
meat or pretension* In the mean time, she found J 
utterance, but her words came forth faintly and \ 
hesitatingly. \ 

** You are missionary to the — poor, sir, I be- i 
lieve?” j 

“I am , 51 said I. “Can I aid you? What are j 
your necessities?” 

I spoke as kindly as possible, to give her freedom j 
and assurance, and to convince her that whatever > 
might be her tale of sorrow, I was ready to hear it, { 
and meet it with soothing and cheering sympathy \ 
— for it seemed to me, even from the little she had \ 
spoken, that there were hot tears behind, struggling f 
to gush forth with every word. 

She paused again. There was the same conflict \ 
as before, j 

“I hardly know how to ask for charity,” at length t 
she said, with painful effort. <f I am not used to it; \ 
but sorrow and suffering break down the heart, and < 
— we can do for those we love what we would not 
do for ours elves.” , \ 

The swelling channels of her sorrow could not > 
longer he wholly confined. Tear after tear trickled \ 
down from her eyes, and fell with a mournful ^ 
sound upon her dress. She combated resolutely | 
with her misery, however, and grew calmer soon. i 
“ To tell you all in a few words,” she continued, \ 
(t my husband is a machinist, and has worked for j 
more than five years in the High Street Furnace ; \ 

but last spring he began to grow weak and feeble, \ 
Wc did all we could for him, but nothing seemed \ 
to do any good, and at last he was obliged to stop j 
his work. He went to the Furnace as long as he *i 
could possibly stand to work, but had to give up \ 
at last; and now for four or five months what little \ 
he had scraped together has gone by degrees, and ' 
—beggary is staring us in the face,” \ 



The poor woman had evidently great self-com- 
mand, bat her voice had grown feebler and more 
broken w ith her progress in this simple narration. 
The last words she could scarcely articulate. 

“ Have yon children? 51 I inquired* 

She did not immediately answer, and then could 
only trust herself to murmur — 

“ Five* 1 ’ 

“ May I ash your name f 1 I further inquired. 

“ Graves," was the reply. 

“ And where is your home ?” 

She told me* It was near the steam factory, she 
said — a low, one story wood- coloured house. I 
could not miss it* 

I told her that I would visit her husband the 
next morning, hesitating to detain her longer at 
that time, to obtain a more complete knowledge of 
her necessities, I feared to pain her too greatly, 
but she spoke further of her own accord. 

“A friend of my husband's, 11 said she, "a cap- 
tain of a brig, sails for Charleston day after to- 
morrow, and has offered to carry him for nothing. 
He thinks if he could try a milder dimate for a 
while, and get rid of the spring winds, he might 
grow strong again* Hut he is unable to make use 
of the opportunity, unless some one will help him a 
little*" 

Her voice faltered as before, 

“Well, Mrs. Graves,” said T, “I will see him 
in the morning* I trust something may be done 
for him.” 

She rose to go. She uttered few thanks, but her 
tearful eye was a sufficiently eloquent expression of 
gratitude for the little I had said to cheer her* 


CHAPTER H. 

Tn the morning, according to appointment, I 
sought out the low, one-story dwelling. The door 
was opened by Mrs, Graves herself, and, as she 
greeted me, something of a smile played about the 
corners of her mouth, as though a gleam of hope's 
blessed sunshine had brightened in her heart. I 
followed her into her humble room. Her husband 
was sitting by a table beneath one of the windows, 
loaning his head upon his hand. I saw in a mo- 
ment that she had not exaggerated his weakness. 
He was pale and emaciated ; but as he raised his 
eyes to mine I saw the imprint on every feature of 
a truthful spirit* He would have risen* 

“ Pray do not move,” I said. 

He bowed and continued hi a seat. 

“I’m very glad to see you, sir,” he said fer- 
vently, “ yet Fm sorry to occasion you so much 
trouble. But, indeed, we need a friend, and I 
thought it would not be wrong to send for you.” 

I said a few words to relieve him of any embar- 
rassment or delicacy. In the mean lime his wife 
had seated herself by the cooking stove, and with 
crossed hands was gazing into the fire in sad and 
thoughtful abstraction. I looked about the apart - 
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ment. The furniture was of the simplest and 
plainest description* The pine table, beside which 
Mr, Graves was sitting, a few chairs, with a little 
stand by a south window, on which were two or 
three flowers, embraced the whole. But every 
thing had been freshly scoured, and the shining 
dishes in the old-fashioned dresser in the corner, 
were arranged in careful order* It was such a 
room as I like to visit. There is many a matron 
whom I drop in upon in my rounds, who has uni- 
formly an apology for “the looks of things.” And 
forthwith the broom is in requisition, and the dust 
is hastily flourished into the atmosphere, in the 
sudden effervescence of cleanliness, to cover my 
clothes and fill my lungs, instead of remaining on 
the floor, where I should greatly prefer it to be 
until my exit. 

In a few minutes, two or three of the children 
came in. So soon as they saw me, they repressed 
their childish buoyancy, and sat silently down. 
There was no forced and extempore display of 
“manners*” They had been habitually taught to 
be silent and courteous in the presence of a stranger. 
It was a lovely household, saddened by the wan 
and feeble aspect of the husband and father. 

“My wife has told you of our situation, I be- 
lieve,” said Mr* Graves. 

“ She has," I replied, “and F shall certainly be 
glad to aid you os far as duty will permit.” 

“ I thank you, sir,” he answered. “ I am very 
anxious to try a voyage to the south, as she men- 
tioned to you. It may be that I should grow 
stronger as the summer comes on at home, but I 
cannot work, and every cent that I had laid by is 
gone. We were very happy when I was in health, 
and the contrast makes us the sadder, I know that 
while I should be away there would be nothing for 
my family ; but there is nothing even now, and to 
sit here, day after day, and know that my wife and 
children arc without the necessaries of life, will 
certainly wear me Eo the grave.” 

His manly voice quivered as he spoke, and, when 
he had done, he bowed his head upon the table as 
if in prayer, 

“Yet, whatever may be your fate, you will not 
despair, I trust,” said I* “The clouds may be 
black above us, but there is One who knows what is 
best for us better than we ourselves.” 

“Oh no!” exclaimed the invalid, clasping his 
hands, and looking upward with tearful eyes, but 
a hallowed expression of unfailing trust, “I do 
not despair* I know there is one who loves me. 
It is only when I forget Him that I look at my 
children and sigh over the future. But when I 
I think of Him, and pray, 1 am better — better.” 

The impulse to prayer was upon us all. Simul- 
taneously we sunk down on our knees, and I offered 
up an humble petition to God — the God of the 
lowly as well as of the great; the God of the abode 
of poverty and wretchedness as well as of the de- 
corated palace— >that his blessing, without which 
even the palace is accursed, might rest on this suf- 
fering family* 


All were calmer. Trust in God will ever make 
the spirit calmer. We conversed about his voyage* 
He needed a few dollars in money , some articles of 
clothing to make him comfortable, and, above all, 
the assurance that his family should not suffer in 
his absence* T hanks to the supplies of Christian 
benevolence, I was able to promise all, and I bade 
them farewell, leaving lighter hearts than had been 
beating beneath that roof for months, and a beam 
of hope piercing the withering gloom of the future* 

Before the appointed day, all was ready. The 
clothing was furnished, a smalt sum was given to 
him for security against want in a strange land, and 
a further sum was placed in the hands of his wife 
for her own necessities, that he might go with a 
more happy mind* 

He went. The more fortunate invalid, as he 
mounts the deck of the proud and noble vessel that 
is to bear him to the milder clime of a foreign shore, 
has parted from many a loved and anxious friend, 
who watch the departing ship with straining eyes, 
and whose sympathy cheers his melancholy emo- 
tions, This poor mechanic, as full of deep and 
precious sympathies, bade adieu, on the deck of the 
little sloop that was to bear him away, to none save 
a weeping wife and children, to whom his health 
was daily bread* 


CHAPTER III. 

Several weeks passed away. I had occasionally 
called upon Mrs* Graves, to see her situation, to 
bestow some further aid, and to inquire about news 
from her husband* In due time she hoard from 
him. He bore the voyage well, but when he landed 
at Charleston he did not find work as he hoped, 
and was going, with the same kind captain, to 
New Orleans. The next fetter, however, informed 
her that before he sailed he had an application to 
lake the superintendence of the machine shop at- 
tached to the railroad at Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina. lib health was rapidly improving, and he 
was confident that lie should soon be able to send 
her some money* So the family was cheered, and 
bore his absence with hopeful patience. They had 
to struggle! for a livelihood, but the eldest daughter 
had obtained a place in the steam factory near by, 
and her wages, with what I contributed from time 
to lime, eked out the mother's scanty earnings* 

Two or three weeks intervened, during which, 
occupied elsewhere, I saw and heard nothing of 
them. But then, one morning, Mrs. Graves called 
on me, Alas, so soon as I saw her, l felt that she 
was the herald of sorrow. There was the same 
sad struggle for composure painted on her features 
that had so affected me at our first interview. I 
will not delay to narrate our conversation, and the 
circumstances of her story, as she slowly and pain* 
fully related them* I will compress them into a 
simple statement. 

Her husband entered on his duties at Wilming- 


ton, and continued there for some time, with every 
prospect of the restoration of his health. He nad 
associated with him a nephew, and was thus enabled 
to be more contented and happy. But yet all his 
thoughts were with his family at home* To rejoin 
them, to embrace them once more, able to support 
them by his labour, and see their happy counte* 
nances around him, waa the summit of his desire. 
The prospect to realize a fortune could not have 
seduced him to delay his return one moment after 
the recovery of health. 

But our fortunes are ever treacherous to appear- 
ances. At the period when the promise was 
brightest, he was destined to the saddest reverse* 
As he sat, one evening, conversing with his nephew 
about hie homo and those dear ones whom it con* 
tained, m acquaintance came in with the astound- 
ing, overwhelming report, that his wife was— dead! 

Dead ! She who was every thing to him ; she 
who had shared his joys and his sorrows; she 
whom he had left in the withering anxieties and 
sufferings of penury, supported only by tlie hope 
of a happy meeting; she, his wife, the mother of 
his children, dead, gone forever I — dead, and he 
away — not near her to smooth her bed of sickness, 
to hear her latest sigh ! 

Think not, reader, that the tender sympathies of 
the heart do not dwell in the bosoms of the poor. 
Tire blow came upon the unhappy husband like a 
crushing thunder-stroke. He was stricken to the 
very earth. In a few hours he was a poor pitiable 
maniac* His nephew watched over him with 
anxious care, and sent the desolating news to his 
home. That news found the wife and mother well 
and happy — happy in sympathy with her husband's 
hopes — to be well and happy no longer* 

I cheered the wretched wife to the best of my 
ability* I cheered her with the blessed consolations 
that our Heavenly Father has granted through his 
Son ; for, worldward, there was nothing but dark* 
ness. 

Two or three weeks of distressing anxiety en* 
sued, during which not a word of news reached 
Mrs. Graves about her husband's fate* At the end 
of that period, the nephew, who had been his com- 
panion, entered her room. At once, when she saw 
him coming us he did unaccompanied by her hus- 
band, the shaft of withering conviction pierced her 
soul that he was the herald of the worst- -that her 
husband was no more. The news he brought was 
painful enough, but not so bad as that. It left some 
little foundation for hope to build upon* He told, 
that after some days of sad deprivation of reason, 
Mr. Graves had become better, was restored to his 
powers of mind, and, w ith the first dawning of re- 
turning sense, he was resolute to go back to his 
home, his children — that home which, to I113 
thought, had lost its brightest light,— those chil* 
dren, who were motherless and alone. Weak as 
he was, he would go* The directors of the road 
gave him a ticket to its extremity, and he had suf- 
ficient money to bear his expenses afterward* This 
event occurred more than a month before, and the 
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nephew, when he came on, expected to find him 
safe in his northern home ; but nothing had been 
heard of him. 

Where was he ? It was idle to conjecture. We 
did not express our fears to each other, but well 1 
know that the heart-stricken wife was thinking, as 
I thought, that in the midst of that Jong and fa- 
tiguing journeys weak and miserable as lie was, his 
mind had deserted him again ; that he had wandered 
away from the sight of men, and, by accident, or 
his own unconscious hand, was removed from earth 
forever. Out I did not hesitate to do all that the 
circumstances would admit, I inserted an article 
in the newspapers, describing his person, and his 
pitiable story, and called on other prints in the line 
of his homeward route, to copy it in behalf of his 
suffering family. But days passed, and nothing 
was heard* 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs* Graves was gradually settling down into 


the mournful conviction that she was alone in the 
world, and was sadly reflecting upon the means of 
support for her little ones in the long and painful 
future, when, one morning, very early, before the 
dawn, she was aroused from her slumbers by a 
loud knocking at the door* She opened It — -to hear 
her husbands voice, to sink into his arms ! 

I pass over his bewildered delight to find her in 
heahh before him, whose grave he had thought to 
visit* I pass over her joy to greet him once again* 

My simple tale is nearly told* On his way 
homeward, Mr. Graves 1 reason, as we feared, had 
deserted him* But he was conveyed to a hospital 
in Baltimore, where he was detained and charitably 
cared for until strong enough to continue his 
journey. His general health was much improved, 
but the shock given to his intellect by that cruel 
report of his wife's death, he has not yet recovered 
from. A brother near the city has kindly given 
him work, and bears with his trying infirmity* At 
times he is rational for many days, but every now 
and then reason totters and falls, to call up afresh 
in the heart of his loving wife the memory of the 
above* told agonizing episode in their lives. 


THOUGHTS AT MIDNIGHT, 


BY MRS. LOIS B, ADAMS. 


I love the solemn midnight hour, 

When eanh is hush’d in calm repose, 

'When silence with a magic power 
Ire charm upon the spirit throws. 

1 love beneath the jewelled shy, 

Some spot at this lone hour to find, 

Where none but God’s all-seeing eye, 

Can read l ho secrets of the mind. 

And here, where once a trusting child, 
l knelt beneath this spreading bough, 

When western breezes soft, and mild 
Passed gently o’er my youthful brow — 

0 \ here yet once asaln I kneel, 

Yet once again l bend in prayer; 

But O ! hew deep the change I feel— 

My heart, my heart, the change is there! 

Those constant stars are shining yet. 

So mildly fair, so purely bright, 

111 their eternal orbit? set 
Sweet watchers of the lonely night* 

And that soft wind, T fool it still 
Across my throbbing temples blow, 

1 hear that same slow murmuring rill, 

And yet this change, why is it sol 

Ah ! that was thoughtless childhood’s spring, 
And life’s young buds were fresh and fair, 

When first a gay and happy thing, 

I knelt to pray in secret there. 


I gazed upon the dark blue sky, 

And wondered if that watchful star 
Would witness every passing sigh, 

And bear my thoughts of heaven afar. 

The breeze that fanned me white T dreamed, 
And o’er my cheek Us freshness threw, 
Some light-winged, airy angel seemed 
To bear me up yon vault of blue. 

What vision? bright hut undefined, 

And glorious in their changeful forms, 
Cling dreamlike round the ardent mind, 

’Till all its youthful spirit warms. 

Bnt all the joys that childhood knows, 

Its trusting confidence and truth, 

Though frail as morning’s dewy rose, 

Still shed perfume round riper youth. 

That sunny spring has passed away, 

Those childish thoughts no more are mine, 
But o'er me beams a brighter ray— 

I worship at a holier shrine. 

I bend before lb 1 eternal God 

With thoughts of deeper reverence now 
Than when, upon this same green sod, 

I breathed my first, my early vow. 

And of one dearer gift possessed, 

The treasure of a kindred heart, 

I bless the change, for I am blest, 

And gladly bid my youth depart. 




AN EMBROIDERED FACT, 


REPORTED (WITH PERMISSION) B7 MRS. MARY 

What the phrenologists call “ approbat.iveness” \ 
is an excellent development, but we may have it } 
too full. People born without it are intolerable — \ 
those who have a superabundance, pay dearly i 
enough for being agreeable. They win, without > 
conscious effort, — instinctively, as it were, T ~“ gold- j 
en opinions 1 ’ from those with whom they associate ; l 
and toj^good a reputation is sometimes a severe tax < 
in more ways than one. As with other luxuries, it \ 
costs a good deal to support it. One of our friends \ 
got rid of his, inadvertently. We have the story \ 
from himself, only adding some explanations of our < 
own. 

George Elliott had, from his childhood, been the \ 
model of all excellence among his own family. ^ 
His parents had other children, and they all did \ 
very much as they pleased, not having set out with \ 
a character to support. They did not always please \ 
to prefer what was wisest ; and then they were sure j 
of a lecture, to which George’s prudence and self- \ 
government afforded the text. 

George must have been really a good fellow, for < 
his brothers loved him in spite of his position ; and \ 
as for his sisters, they thought no mortal man, and 
hardly even Thnddcus of Warsaw, approached him 
in excellence. He was, in truth, less spoiled by 
this general homage than was to be expected. 
The shape of his head Was not improved by the ; 
cultivation of a faculty which shows itself in squar- ; 
ing out the head just on each side the crown; but 
his black hair hid the superfluity, and the ceaseless 
good humour that beamed from his eyes, joined to 
a fine ruddy complexion and white teeth, made him 
an Adonis in the eyes of all the young ladies of 
the neighbourhood. Not a house but was open to 
him — not a mamma but smiled upon him. He was 
already “well to do,” and such qualities as his 
promised constant bettering. 

But here, again, George experienced the disadvan- 
tage of being too well liked. The invariable wel- 
come which awaited him, the capital looting on 
which lie stood with the mammas and papas, and 
the fear that whenever he should select a special | 
partner, it would be at the expense of a large 
amount of friendship and attention, had kept him 
undecided until five- and- twenty ; and, we fear, a 
little too well satisfied with himself to promise un- : 
commonly well as a husband. 

Among his perfections, — in his father's eyes, at 
least, — was a strict and energetic attention to mat- ;! 
ters of business. He was the factotum in every 
affair requiring peculiar skill and discretion. He 
travelled, he negotiated, he advised. Never was 
there an eldest eon on whose indomitable prudence 
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a father could rely so completely. Was a hard 
thing to be said, George must say it — because 
George could say it without hurting any body's 
feelings. Was a slippery debtor to be approached, 
George was the messenger; and if it proved ne- 
cessary to follow the “defaulter” to Texas, he 
never flinched, and has generally returned with man 
or money. We will not say that such trusts were 
always agreeable ; indeed, we have already hinted 
that our friend sometimes found his reputation 
rather costly. But developments are fate, and his 
“ appro bative ness” kept on growing. 

Once upon a time, when affairs called George 
from home, he was about to pass the night in a 
village, about sixty- five miles from his father’s re- 
sidence. There was no one to visit, for he knew 
none but the gentleman with whom his business 
lay; and he strolled out after tea, as men will when 
they have nothing else to do, not exactly seeking 
adventure, but in a mood of mind to be well pleased 
with any thing that should occur, to help off the 
evening. He paced the bank of the noisy little 
“ privilege' ’ that turned the grist-mill, the carding 
machine and the trip hammer, which formed the 
wealth of the village, until the light had faded to 
that pleasant gray which we poetically call dusk ; 
and he was about returning to the inn to read the 
newspaper over again, when a wild -looking girl, 
with a shawl over her head, accosted him. 

“They want you, up yonder,” she said, in a 
mumbling and embarrassed tone. 

George’s eyes followed the direction of the thick 
red finger, and rested upon a pretty cottage on the 
side of a hill, at tio great distance. 

“ Who wants me? There must be some mis- 
take. 1 ’ 

The girl stood perfectly still, staring straight 
forward. 

“Who is it that wishes to see me?” repeated 
George. “ Whom were you told to ask for ?” 

“You're the one,” said the messenger, confi- 
dently. “I’ve forgot the name.” 

“Was it Elliott ?” asked George. 

“Yes," said the messenger; “they want you 
right off.’’ 

Musingly did George follow the girl up the hill- 
side, perfectly convinced of the impracticability of 
getting any thing more out of her, and tolerably 
certain that he could not be the person in requisi- 
tion. Why did he go then? We have already 
said that he was born to oblige, and also that he 
found the Tern pie vi lie hotel somewhat dull. 

The clumsy-footed emissary turned into a little 
court, full of spring flowers, and passing through a 
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porch shaded to perfect darkness by climbing 
plants, opened a door on the right* The room thus 
disclosed was a pretty rural parlour, on the sofa of 
which lay a young girl in a w hite wrapper, with an 
elderly lady sitting by her side* 

“Here he is," said the girl; “I've fetch'd 
'um.” 

The young lady started— the elder screamed out- 
right, 

“ Who is this?' T said the more ancient, turning 
to the girl with an annihilating frown, and seeming 
entirely to forget that the young man might be in- 
nocent, and was therefore entitled to decent treat- 
ment. 

“I perceive there has been some mistake, ma- 
dam," began our discomfited incomparable. 

“ Mistake ! Oh yes, I dare say !" muttered the 
guardian, with a most unbelieving air. Then turn- 
ing to the stupid maid, she proceeded to scold her 
in an under tone, but with inconceivable rapidity 
and sharpness, while George stood most uneasily 
wailing the result. He felt inclined to disappear at 
once, but that course seemed liable to further mis- 
construction ; and he was, moreover, raihcr at- 
tracted by the invalid, who, though embarrassed, 
lost not her ladylike self-possession. 

** The girl is newly come to us, and quite igno- 
rant," she said, in rather a deprecatory tone* 
“She was sent for our physician, and must have 
mistaken you ” 

“Oh, very likely,” interrupted the elder lady, 
who forgot to scold the maid as soon as the young 
lady ve Mured to sp cak to Geo rge. * * D deter R eaa- 
ley, with his haid head and one eye, is exceedingly 
like this gentleman! Quite probable that Hetty 
mistook the one for the other!" 

The air of incredulity with which this was said ■ 
could not be mistaken; but the implication was one ! 
which it was impossible to notice under the cir- ' 
cumstances; and George concluded that the only j 
course left for him was to make his bow and leave j 
his character behind him. 

As he turned, with his hat in his hand, a letter 
fell from it to the floor, unobserved by him in his > 
embarrassment* He had not cleared the porch, ; 
when the maid ran after him with it* 

“Here, Mister, they say they don't want none l 
of yer let tors 

George looked in his hat, found he must have ; 
dropt a letter, and took it, though it was now too \ 
dark to examine it* Here was a nejv confirmation \ 
of the evident suspicions of the lady- dragon as to 
some designs upon her fair charge. 

Is it singular that a conviction began to dawn > 
upon hi a mind that the said charge must possess \ 
considerable attractions? 

“Don't touch that thing upon the table,” says : 
grandmamma, to the Mule one who is quietly play- 
ing on the floor, 

“ No, grandma,” says the youth, and immedi- 
ately leaves his play to get up and walk round and < 
round the table, trying to reach the prohibited 
article* 

H* 


George, the prudent, slept little that night* The 
young lady 1 a eyes and voice, the delicate and lan- 
guid grace of her figure, as she lay extended in 
evident feebleness on the sofa, rather unhinged his 
philosophy; and he was, besides, not a little trou- 
bled by the recollection of the spiteful air of the 
duenna, and the probability that the error had cost 
the fair invalid some discomfort. Altogether, there 
was food for reverie; and a hasty, unrefreshing 
morning slumber, had not made amends for a 
wakeful night, when he was aroused by the break- 
fast bell* 

Inquiries respecting the people of the cottage 
elicited only the interesting information, that there 
was "an oldish woman, and a young gal," which 
added little to George's knowledge. The inn- 
keeper guessed they were “pretty likely folks," 
but couldn't say, os they had not been there long. 

George went home, but said nothing of his ad- 
venture. He said he did not think it worth while. 
But lie thought it worth while, two weeks after- 
wards, to travel the sixty- five miles which lay 
between his home and Templeville, just to try 
whether the landlord might not have discovered 
something beyond the interesting facts before as- 
certained as to the “young gal" and her duenna. 

But the innkeeper had added nothing to his store 
of information on this point, except the conclusion 
that the people on the hill were “fore -handed 
folks," and [hat there was a man who came once 
in a while to see them and brought them lots of 
tilings* 

“ A man !" said George. “ Ah yes," (very un- 
concernedly, of course ;) “ of what age — about ?" 

“ Oh, he always comes in the evening, and is 
off again early in the morning. Their help guesses 
he's an uncle or something." 

Not much en tightened, even yet, George adopted 
the desperate resolution of trying boldly for an ac- 
quaintance. He judged it absolutely necessary to 
inquire after the health of the invalid* So, writing 
a civil card of inquiry, he walked up to the pretty 
cottage, and, after reconnoitre! ng a little, rapped at 
the door, and awaited the coming of the stupid 
maid, with a trepidation quite new to his quiet and 
well-assured frame of mind. 

What was his dismay when the aunt herself, with 
a face of iron, opened the door. 

George' was completely at a loss for the moment. 
The card was in his hand, but he could not offer it 
to the lady, so he stammered out something of his 
wish to inquire after the health of the family, and 
to express his regret for the misunderstanding on 
the former occasion. 

Rigid was the brow with which the careful dame 
heard this announcement, and wiry were the mus- 
cles which held the door half shut, as if defying a 
forty-young-man power of getting in without con- 
sent of the owner* 

“We’re all quite well, I thank you," she said, 
closing her lips as tightly as possible as soon as she 
had communicated jjie information, 

George stood still, and the lady stood as still as 
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he. She looked at the distant hills, and he at the 
door which had once disclosed to him the reclining 
figure in white. At length, finding it in vain to 
attempt wearying the grim portress into an invita- 
tion to enter this enchanted castle, he turned off in 
despair, when the young lady carne through the 
gate, as if just returning from a walk. 

George darted towards her, but the elder lady 
scarce allowed time for a word. 

“ Conte, Julia,” she said, “it is quite time you 
came in.” 

'rite young lady looked at George with a scarce 
perceptible smile, and such a comical expression, 
that their acquaintance seemed ripened in a moment. 

I mu8tsay good morning,” said she, in a rather 
low tone, but so decidedly, that George, perceiving 
any attempt for a longer interview to be hopeless, 
put his card into her hand and departed — not with- 
out a secret vow that he would yet baffie the du- 
enna. 

The sixty-five miles seemed rather long this 
time, and his father remarked upon the difficulties 
which he must have encountered, to account for a 
two days’ absence, and such a worn-out *air. Yet 
all this time George persuaded himself that it was 
not worth while to mention his new acquaintance. 
He, with his old head upon young shoulders, — pat- 
tern of nice young men ! — to find himself interested 
in a chance acquaintance — to be suspected by an 
ancient lady of designs upon her niece, and what 
was worse, to be conscious of a strong desire to 
furnish some foundation for such suspicions ! Oh, 
it was too much ! Pattern people find it so hard to 
come down to a neighbourly level with common, 
erring mortals ! George found it easier to learn to 
perform the Tcmplcvilletrip in the space of twenty- 
four hours, although it was, in reality, pretty good 
work for twice that time. In truth, it began to be 
necessary for him to take Templeville in his way 
to any point of the compass; and, at last, chance, 
or some other power that favours the determined, 
gave him an unexpected advantage. 

It was the elder lady’s turn to be an invalid, and, 
while she was, perhaps, enjoying an interview with 
the veritable Dr. Beasley, his former unwitting re- 
presentative espied the now' blooming cheeks of the 
young lady among other roses in a pretty little 
arbour in the garden. 

“ The garden walls are high, and hard to climb,” 
said Juliet once; and the pretty Julia, of our story, 
might have said much the same thing of the picket 
fence which separated her from her new friend. 
But George w r as on the other side of it before she 
could have had time to quote the line. 

Could tw f o young people, who met in this roman- 
tic sort of way, in these unromantic times, — and 
after many a momentary interview, cut short by the 
cares of a duenna too, — fail to find some very par- 
ticular subjects of conversatidn? We ask the 
initiated, not pretending to be au fait in these 
matters. However this may be, it must have been 
that very visit that enlightened George Elliott as to 
the young lady’s position. 


She was the prospective heiress of a bachelor 
uncle, who, in consequence of a violent prejudice 
against matrimony, had vowed all practicable ven- 
geance in case she ventured to engage herself be- 
fore the mature age of twenty-five, full six years 
of which were yet to come. A^very liberal pro- 
vision, which this same odd uncle allow'ed to the 
elder lady, Mrs. Roberts, who was his sister only 
by marriage, was made dependent upon the same 
point. 

Now, the natural consequence of all this was, 
first, an irresistible inclination on Julia’s part to 
fall in love, just for the sake of seeing whether her 
uncle would keep his word; and, secondly, from 
the extreme prudence of the aunt, leading her to 
take up her residence in a region of clodhoppers, an 
inevitable proclivity of the damsel to fancy the very 
first tall, dark-eyed, personable youth who should 
come in her w’ay. We are not sure that Julia told 
George all this. We give it merely as a comment 
of our own, by way of avis au lecteur. 

The garden interview' w r as prolonged until the 
ruddy-fingered serving-maid w r as sent to seek Miss 
Julia; and as George was, on that occasion, put be- 
hind a thicket of lilacs for the moment, we infer 
that a considerable degree of intimacy had by this 
time been established between the young people. 

Peaches were like little green velvet buttons when 
George was first mistaken for Dr. Beasley, and be- 
fore they w'ere ripe, he had learned to think it a 
small matter to ride one hundred and thirty miles 
in tw'enty-four hours, for the sake of spending an 
hour or two in the cottage garden at Templeville, 
and occasionally getting a cup of tea from the un- 
willing fingers of Mrs. Roberts. 

He had, in the mean time, become the object of 
much remark at home. lie had ahvays been fond 
of a good horse, and rather celebrated for his 
equestrian skill; but people began to call him a 
jockey now' — so many fine animals did he purchase, 
and so many did he discard again after only one 
trial on the Templeville road. The difficulty of 
breaking the subject at home had become greater 
with every visit, and our mirror of prudence had 
nearly persuaded Julia that her uncle’s fortune was 
of no sort of consequence, and a six year’s proba- 
tion quite out of the question, before he could re- 
solve to tell his father that he was about to marry 
a penniless young lady and her not very agreeable 
aunt — Mrs. Roberts being, of course, to be taken 
(fasting) with her niece. 

While the disclosure w’as yet to make, a letter 
came for Mr. George Elliott, postmarked “Tem- 
pleville,” and directed in a prodigious scrawl w r ith 
a very fine pen — a young-lady-like attempt at dis- 
guise, which could not but draw attention at a 
country post-office, if any body could have sus- 
pected so prudent a youth of clandestine proceed- 
ings. This epistle, being opened, was* found to 
contain only a few lines, most cautiously w'orded, 
to inform Mr. George Elliott that suspicions of 
treachery and fears of consequent calamity made a 
friend of his very miserable. F urther specifications, 
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diplomatically urged, gave Mr, Elliott to understand 
that the uncle w : as expected, and that there was 
reason to suppose he had been induced to plan a 
sudden removal of the cottagers to a far distant and 
(of course) inaccessible part of the country. 

The rising sun of the next morning saw Elliott 
** making tracks 1 ’ for Tcmpleville, most literally , 
for the fierce pace of his gallant greed indented 
itself upon the moist soil in a striking manner. He 
must reach there in the afternoon at all hazards ; 
and, although he had more than once performed 
the same feat before, he was now so anxious lest 
some accident should cause delay, that he pushed 
on with unwonted vehemence. He had twice 
changed horses, and had passed through a small 
village about twenty miles from Templeville, when 
the people on the road noticed that he was closely 
pursued by two horsemen in fiery haste, 

George rode like the wild huntsman, and his 
pursuers were nearly as well mounted. At every 
point they inquired how far the maker of those 
dashing tracks was in advance of them, and their 
breathless inquiries were always answered in such 
terms as induced them to hope their chase was 
nearly at an end. They spared neither whip nor 
spur, therefore ; but their horses were not ^o well 
used to that rate of travel, and one of them gave 
out entirely just as they entered Tcmpleville, with 
our tired hero full in sight, 

George reached the tavern, and went, as was his 
wont, immediately to the stables, to see his horse 
cared for. He examined several stalls before lie 
chose one, and was giving his directions to^ the 
ostler when he was rather roughly accosted by 
two persons, who took their places on either side 
of him, and began in very aggressive style asking 
him various questions. Our prudent friend was 
not, we regret to say, a member of the peace so- 
ciety; and he responded to these inquiries in a 
w r ay which threatened difficulties in the pursuit of 
knowledge. 

The crowd increased every moment. The 
whole fow T n of Templeville seemed congregated in 
the stable-yard. “ There he is!” “ That's him!” 
“That's the chap!” “I’d know him for a thief, 
anywhere!” were the cheering exclamations that 
met Elliott's ear on every side. 

Not to dwell unnecessarily on particulars, we 
may say at once that the elder of these gentlemen 
had been robbed of a pocket-book, containing a 
large sum of money, and that circumstances fa- 
voured the idea that the thief had taken the Tem- 
pleville road. George's hard riding pointed him 
out as the delinquent ; and his having gone into 
several stalls on his first arrival, led the bystanders 
to suppose he had been seeking for a place to se- 
crete his booty. 

We need not notice Elliott's indignant denials of 
the charge: The old gentleman took very little 
notice of them, indeed. He rather advised him (as 
a friend) to give up the pocket-book at once, with- 
out attempting to deceive a person of his astuteness. 
George, who was anxious beyond every tiling to be 


on his way to the cottage, and who, likewise, felt 
exceedingly unwilling to call upon his only ac- 
quaintance in the village, knowing that would be 
to insure a faithful report of the whole affair at 
home, offered to submit to a search, provided it 
might be performed in private and without unne- 
cessary delay- To this, after some consultation, 
the old gentleman agreed ; and the landlord, (who, 
by the way, disclaimed all knowledge of the ac- 
cused, except that ho had made a great many in- 
quiries as to the people at the cottage,) w as showing 
the w r ay through the crowd to an inner room, when 
George encountered Mr. Henderson, the person to 
whom he was known. 

All chance of escaping recognition was now r at an 
end, and it became evident to George Elliott that, 
in addition to the loss of consideration by an im- 
prudent marriage, he must expect a good deal of 
hard joking on the subject of hard riding. The 
gaping erow r d, commenting audibly upon every 
point of his physiognomy and equipment, and 
agreeing, ntm. con., that he had state prison writ- 
ten upon his face if ever a fellow* had, was nothing, 
compared with the keen sense of mortification 
which came with every thought of home. Julia’s 
power, however, was irresistible ; and George, 
perceiving that Mr, Henderson knew his accuser, 
requested an introduction, which was accordingly 
performed, to the great discomfiture of the old 
gentleman, who became unpleasantly sensible that 
bis wild goose chase had led him a great way from 
his lost money, ruined a fine horse, and brought 
him into very unpleasant circumstances with a 
young gentleman, who, upon elosc examination, 
did not look half so much like a gallows-bird as he 
had supposed. 

" Upon my w f ord and honour, sir,” said the old 
gentleman, wiping his forehead with an air of the 
greatest perplexity, “ I am extremely sorry for this 
mistake. If I can make you any amends, this 
gentleman, Mr. Henderson, will answer for me, 
that I shall be happy to offer any atonement in my 
power.” 

George, of course, disclaimed any such wish, 
and, only anxious to see Julia, he shook hands with 
his accuser and hurried off. 

Before he shut the door, the old gentleman stop- 
ped him. “Will you do me the favour to tell me, 
before we part, what possible inducement you could 
have for tiding at such a pace?” 

George laughed, said he was fond of fast riding, 
and disappeared. 

**#• + ***$* 

Julia, in tears, and all the despair of nineteen, 
met George with the intelligence that her aunt, 
after appearing to favour them, must have played 
them false, and induced the uncle to insist upon an 
immediate change of residence. 

“To-morrow morning,” she said, “w T e are to 
leave here, for ever. My uncle has already arrived, 
and w'e should have set off this evening, but for the 
circumstance of his having been robbed on his way 
hither.” 
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“ Robbed ?” said George. 

“Yes. He is now in pursuit of the thief, and 
will not probably return before night.” 

As Julia said this, sobbing all the time as if her 
little heart would break, not for her uncle’s loss, 
but her own woes, the door opened, and George’s 
new acquaintance walked in. 

“Hey-day, hey-day, here’s a pretty affair ! This 
is the nice youth that ^Jias persuaded you to throw 
away your bread and butter, is it?” 

Then, coming nearer, and taking a better look 
at George, who had thrown off the India-rubber 
overcoat which western men are wont to wear 
when showers are probable, he burst into a hearty 
laugh as he recognized the object of his former 
suspicions. 


“ So it wasn’t my pocket-book you wanted, sir ?” 
said he. 

“No, sir,” said George, glad of so good an 
opening for his suit, “No, sir; it is your niece, 
without any pocket-book at all.” 

“ Will you take her without?” 

“ With all my heart and soul !” 

“In one year from this time I will not object, \ 
on those terms,” said the old gentleman. 

But he probably thought he owed some repara- 
tion for his hasty accusation, for, when the year 
was out, George got the niece and the pocket-book 
too; but he could never regain his reputation as the 
mirror of prudence. We have never heard, how- 
ever, that this detracted materially from his happi- 
ness. 


I KNEW NOT ’TILL WE PARTED. 

BY H. T TUCKERMAN. 


I knew not ’till we parted, 

How precious was thy smile, 

How true and gentle-hearted, 

How free from pride and guile ! 

Too winsome were thy graces, 

They won me unaware, 

And left enduring traces 
That haunt me everywhere. 

What a delicate revealing 
Was thy lightly-swaying form, 

To human love appealing, 

Like a lily in the storm! 

Thy looks were peaceful treasures, 
With thee I grew more pure, 

3\Iore charmed with simple pleasures, 
More patient to endure. 

I marked thy gentle bearing, 

And thy robe of sable dye, 


I And I hushed my vain despairing, 

With so sweet a mourner by. 

Thy words of quiet beauty, 
Beguiling me of pain, 

Thy graceful acts of duty, 

Thy maidenly disdain; 

Thy love of books and flowers, 

Of arch, poetic talk, 

Of gamesome, friendly hours, 

And a soothing, moonlight walk; 

Thine every tone and motion, 

Thy cheek, and lip and brow, 

To freshen my devotion 
Come back upon me now ! 

> # 

They chide my weak repinings, 

And deepen vain regret, 

And wake renewed inctinings, 

Till my fevered eyes are wet! 




AUTUMN WIND. 

BY MBS. M E ROB BIN 8. 


“Autumn wind, Autumn wind, what are you doing, 
Down in the grovel” 

“ The graves of the flowers with leaves i am strewing, 
Mourning my love.” 

“ Why do you wail so, Autumn wind, 

Sad and sorrowing 1 
Stern winter to little flowers is kind, 

Hides them till Spring !” 


“ The Spring, she is young— she is very fair, 

They seek her first, 

And when the pelting storm they hear,— 

Brown Autumn last! 

I loved them tho’- since they are gone, 

And I am left behind, 

No more o’er their leaf-strewn graves I’ll mourn,” 
So she died, the Autumn wind. 
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CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLES. 



TRANSLATED XROte THE OEH1AAN — 3Y HELEN R DRAYTON. 


Without actually belonging to the new school j 
of women called blue- stockings, the Lady Anna i 

F was si ill a most zealous defender of the rights j 

of her sex. She was possessed with a mania for \ 
collecting relics of distinguished women; she wished • 
to hand down to posterity nil that in time past had { 
ever rendered the situation of females illustrious. : 
She was not conversant with history, and her luxu- ; 
rious and indolent life upon the banks of the Ganges j 
had conduced but little to the development of her \ 
natural capacities, which were exercised rather in > 
unrestrained childish curiosity than in serious study 
and reflection. 

Upon her return from India* where she had the j 
misfortune to lose her husband, the general, in the \ 
service of the company, she slopped at Alexandria > 
in order to take passage in the steamboat for Malta. ) 
The winds had carried her speedily through the 
stormy ocean, sweeping round the mountainous 
shores of Africa to India, and now steam would 
again conduct her through the Mediterranean Sea 
to London, under the influence of warm and sooth- 
ing breezes. 

The immense fortune bequeathed by her husband 
enabled her to gratify to the utmost her taste for 
relics of historical association with regard to her 
sex. All the heroines of antiquity had in their 
turn contributed to her collection. She possessed 
an ear-ring of Scmiramis, the queen who caused to 
he prosecuted gigantic works, possible only in 
imagination to the engineers of our day. She 
owned the hilt of the powerful sword with which 
Judith cut off the head of Hotefernes. She had a 
piece of the vase containing the precious ointment 
with which the beautiful Magdalene anointed the 
feet of Jesus; and a pearl from the bat- band pre- 
served by Mahomet for his well- beloved Ayesha, 
from the plunder of a city deserted by the Jews 
flying with their treasure; — indeed, even in passing 
through Jedda, where the packet-boat stops so long 
to take in stone-coal, the sustenance of the steam- 
engine, she purchased from a holy mussulman a 
tress of hair that had once adorned the head of 
Mother Eve, whose grave, according to Arabian 
traditions, was only twelve miles distant. Proud 
of her rich plunder, Lady Anna hoped also, in 
Europe, to acquire similar remembrances of distin- 
guished women. 

While she was in Alexandria, waiting for the 
departure of the Maltese packet-boat, she heard 
Cleopatra’s needles spoken of. Immediately she 
was seized with the desire to possess, before leaving 
the East, something that had belonged to her who 
had enchained tire lords of the world. 


li OhE if I might only have those needles!” said 
she, with the burning desire of a soul pining for the 
object of its adoration. * £ Perhaps with these needles 
the military dress of CiEsar was sewed, or An- 
thony’s tunic constructed;— these are, indeed, tro- 
phies of the female sex! Is there any thing in which 
a woman can better confide (ban in these little in- 
struments of her daily labour? The delicate fingers 
of Cleopatra have handled and threaded these nee- 
dles! Perhaps they have even pierced her hands, 
and their points may have been reddened by that 
royal blood which was afterwards chilled by the 
poison of an asp. IIow pleasing to be able to see 
whether these needles were as fine as those of the 
English. Then will the scientific be able to deter- 
mine whether the ladies of antiquity were as dex- 
terous in the use of the needle as those of modern 
times! Then shall we have the key to a complete 
system of the art of sewing during the early ages! 
Ye s , at any ex pe n se , m ust I have t his prize! S hould 
the needles of Cleopatra cost me the half of my 
possessions, still will I own them.” 

Possessed with this intention, Lady Anna betook 
herself to the consul-general of her nation, truly 
; thinking that through him her designs for the pos* 
\ session of Cleopatra’s needles might be advanced. 
\ His Excellency, C - - , who had served in India, 

I and was aware of the immense wealth of his friend, 
General F — — thought in good truth that the 
widow contemplated Taking one of these far-famed 
pyramids in order to present it to the British Mu- 
seum a; London, With the greatest readiness he 
furnished her with a letter of introduction to the 
governor at Alexandria, who was the first officer 
in the Pacha’s service, and at that time ruled lower 
: Egypt. Notwithstanding her sex, Lady Anna 
; waited in person upon Mokaram-Rey, and informed 
J him of the cause of her visit, 
j Mo karam- B ey is th e son- i n- law o f Meb erne t- A li , 

\ is the richest landholder in Alexandria, and poa- 
i sesscs upon the banks of the canal a very beautiful 
j palace, the cool, shady gardens of which are often 
j enjoyed by Europeans for walking and parlies of 
c pleasure. Here also the Bey’s seraglio is usually 
S kept, for although he has acquired a little of the 
European gallantry and esteem for women, die is 
i still too thoroughly a Turk to exist without a harem. 

$ His character is an indescribable mixture of the 
j feelings and dispositions of both nations. 

\ Thirty years had rolled over Lady Anna’s head, 
| ten of which had been passed beneath the burning 
\ sun of India, but still was she a woman of extra- 
f ordinary beauty. She was tall and well- formed, 

\ having a light step but stately hearing, and the 
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glance of her eye showed her fully sensible of her 
own dignity. The sun of the Ganges had not often 
touched her fair skin, so much care had she taken 
to preserve herself from its influence* And when 
her golden locks were seen flowing luxuriously 
over the roses and lilies of her countenance, it would 
have been said that she had just left the thick , cool 
mists of the Thames. She was one of those beau- 
ties, so seldom found in the East, whom the Turks 
figure to themselves, not as bounce, but angels, 
and who are the more pleasing to them as well 
from the charms of contrast as of novelty. 

Although the English lady could only communi- 
cate with the governor through the medium of a 
dragoman, still she contrived to introduce her 
wishes with rare eloquence; for she burned with 
anxiety for (he needles of Cleopatra. The Bey 
observed this, and replied wjlh much politeness 
and without assuming the official tone. 

“For myself, Mifadt, I would most willingly 
grant what you desire; at present, however, it is 
necessary first of all to be invested with power from 
the Pacha, Y ou arc wet 1 aw arc th at M eh cm et- All 
has alwaysshown himself generous, T might almost 
say prodigal, with regard to the antiquities of 
Egypt. He has taken pleasure in bestowing them, 
as well upon nations as private individuals, and he 
has seldom opposed the removal even of the most 
valuable objects. The valley of the Nile has been 
completely examined, plundered, and laid waste, 
by the antiquarians of the West, Now, however, 
Mehemet-Ali thinks it quite time to put an end to 
this robbery, before Egypt shall be scattered over 
the whole face of Europe, and the banks of the Nile 
be the only spot where antiquities are not to be 
fen n d , lie has at rc ad y give n d i recti ons to e stab 1 i sh 
a museum at Cairo, and there the learned of all 
nations will be able to study the oldest monuments 
of the human race.” 

“Certainly; but the needles of Cleopatra, those 
trifles belonging to a woman, appear to me to be 
very unimportant, and to have no connection with 
the history of mankind,” said the Lady Anna, 
quite carelessly* 

“ These are things of the greatest importance,” 
replied the Bey. “ Unfortunately there are but two 
such needles in existence, and one of these has 
been promised by the Pacha to England since 
1830 .” 

“And I shall take thc L othcr,” said the fair pe- 
titioner, interrupting him. 

“ Perhaps the Pacha may wish to keep it in re- 
membrance of the Egyptian queen,” 

“ Such a remembrance would make a far better 
appearance in the hands of a woman*” 

“ One of them has suffered from the rude touch 
of time, and ihe point is slightly damaged*” 

“ I shall be quite satisfied with this one. 1 be- 
seech you not to deny me this needle. I offer you 
a thousand pounds for it.” 

“A mussulman does not take money from a 
woman,” said the governor, proudly. “In return 
for the needle, I ask only one favour* When you 


shall have removed the needle, it is undoubtedly 
your own, provided always that the Pacha consents 
to the gift. If, however, you do not take it, I re- 
quest that you grant me three evenings at my palace, 
during which I may make what compensation I 
can for your disappointment, at the same time that 
I provide for my ow n gratification by the enjoyment 
of you r socle t y . D ur iug t hese 1 1 iree e venings , o Iso , 
you must, officiate as lady patroness of my esta- 
blishment.” 

The lovely petitioner bethought herself for a mo- 
ment with regard to this extraordinary demand, and 
believing that under any circumstances she should 
certainly carry off' a needle, and that the penalty 
was not of a very terriLde nature, she thought she 
perceived in it only one of the inexplicable pecu- 
liarities of the East, a nameless caprice of the 
Turkish imagination, and replied without delay or 
alarm — 

“ Where is this needle of Cleopatra? Show it 
me; and if I do not take it, 1 promise to remain for 
three evenings in your palace, and to do the honours 
in true European style.” 

“Agreed,” said the Bey* “Let us proceed, 
and I will show you the needles.” 

They mounted their horses, and took the direc- 
tion of the second rampart of the outworks of Alex- 
andria, toward the southeast, near the sea-shore. 
Runners went before them, as if to scatter the 
multitude, who notwithstanding had not molested 
our travellers in this solitude; their retinue con- 
sisted of a few manic lukes. The English lady 
thought that her turbaned cicerone was conducting 
her to some old palace in the vicinity of the city, 
where the precious needles were carefully preserved. 
This delusion increased the astonishment she after- 
wards felt. 

After a ride of ten minutes between little hills of 
piled up rubbish, huts of Fellahs, and barking dogs, 
the little cavalcade came to a spot where the wall 
of fortification forms an angle for the protection of 
the sea -shore with another wall, which in many 
places had fallen in apparently from the weight of 
the superincumbent earth* Through this parapet, 
which is pierced with a row of loop-holes, might 
be seen the magnificent azure carpet of the Medi- 
terranean, which at the horizon is blended with the 
bright milky blue of the arched heavens. Without 
seeing them, the waves are heard, whose monoto- 
nous roar dies away upon the level shore beneath 
the wall. 

Suddenly, the governor stopped hts horse, and 
turning to Lady Anna, said — ■ 

“Behold!” 

They were standing at the foot of an obelisk of 
red granite, resembling that lately erected at the 
“Place do la Concorde” in Paris, except that it 
rises from the earth like a tree from the field or a 
mast from the deck of a vessel, without any base 
or pedestal, for in Egypt all obelisks are raised in 
this manner. A second, which appeared to be its 
twin brother, lay upon the ground athwart the first, 
and was half buried in the sand. Round about 
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\ grew a few marine plants; green lizards wandered 
j> here and there, and rested upon the gigantic pile, 

\ or walked leisurely over the portion stretched upon 

< the ground. The upper half of the obelisk still 

> standing, was illuminated by the golden light of 

> the sun, which began already to sink beneath the 
; horizon. Upon the northern and western sides 

< might be seen long ranges of distinctly marked 
? hieroglyphics, which appeared as if fresh from the 

chisel of the sculptor, while upon the eastern and 
$ southern sides every trace of hieroglyphics had 

> vanished, so that one might assert that a stratum 
' of granite of the thickness of the carved figures had 

( been removed from the entire height of the mo- 
nolith. 

“Behold!” repeated Mokaram-Bey, and pointed 
$ his finger towards the two obelisks. 

Lady Anna looked first at the Bey and then at 
\ the objects pointed out to her with the utmost 
amazement. She measured with her eye the up- 
right obelisk, observed it in silence, and after riding 
around for a moment, she sprang to the governor’s 
$ side. 

{ “ These are magnificent monuments,” said she. 

“ Which of the Pharaohs erected them?” 

“I do not know, Miladi,” replied Mokaram-Bey, 
s whose Turkish erudition did not extend to a know- 
i ledge of what men had performed before his time. 

; “ How old are these obelisks?” again began Mi- 

\ ladi, with a pleased aspect, making use of an eye- 
> glass, attached by a gold chain to her neck. 

> “ Believe me, I did not see them proceed from 

; the hand of the artificer, and therefore know not 
• their age. Apparently, however, they are older 
> than we, and will still outlive us.” 

I “ How happens it that one lies upon the ground?” 

I “Not long ago your countrymen wished to trans- 
port it to the banks of the Thames, but as it appears 
> they could not carry it away from the Egyptian 
shore, they left it lying there like a dead body. If 
- you can remove it, it belongs to you; if not, you 
know the conditions agreed upon.” 
i “ What is it you say? I do not understand you.” 

“ And yet it is very easy of comprehension. We 
£ have ridden here to see the needles of Cleopatra. 
i These are they; — you wish to possess one of them; 
s take which pleases you best.” 
j “ These Cleopatra’s needles!” cried Lady Anna, 
\ with the deep indignation of one who feels herself 
\ the victim of deception. 


“I swear by the Prophet, that these are Cleo- 
patra’s needles.” 

“You jest,” said the English lady, while the 
forced smile seen when one begins to find one’s 
self in the wrong, fled from her lips. 

“Miladi,” said the governor, with that calmness 
and repose of countenance which at once carries 
conviction to the mind, “Europeans may, perhaps, 
occasionally thus joke with ladies; but oriental na- 
tions, never. Confess that you cannot keep the 
terms of our contract, and I presume to hope that 
you will pass three agreeable evenings at my palace 
upon the banks of the canal.” 

And now Lady Anna demurred, and was not 
willing to believe herself in the wrong. It appeared 
to her terrible to. receive instruction in archaeology 
from a Turk, and the more so, because through his 
innate good nature he had not attempted to confirm 
her in a mistake, which, indeed, he had not per- 
ceived. But the governor’s retinue, and some Eu- 
ropeans who passed that way in order also to survey 
the two gigantic monoliths, concurred in assuring 
her that these were, beyond all doubt, Cleopatra’s 
needles. 

“This is truly vexatious,” said Miladi, at last, 
laughing heartily over her mistake; “I perceive 
that I must indeed renounce all hope of adding 
these needles to my collection.” Then turning to 
Mokaram-Bey, she said, “ If you wish me to carry 
off one of these needles, you must give me the box 
in which the queen was accustomed to enclose 
them.” 

For three successive evenings, Mokaram-Bey’s 
palace presented scenes of the most brilliant festivi- 
ties. Many consuls were there, and the first no- 
bility of Alexandria were invited. The anecdote 
of the English lady and the needles had become 
talked of, and all the world knew who was the 
heroine of the feast. The illumination of the gar- 
dens in the evening was enchanting. There was 
dancing beneath blooming acacias to the music of 
an Italian orchestra, which played the quadrilles 
and gallopades of Musard. At midnight, a mag- 
nificent supper was served, at which were eaten 
many of Cleopatra’s needles made of sugar. There 
was also a toast drank to the Queen of Egypt and 

Lady Anna F . The English beauty wore 

upon the occasion a magnificent costume presented 
to her by the Bey, and carried it, instead of Cleo- 
patra’s needles, with her to London. 
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THE OBLONG BOX. 


BY EDGAB A BQE. 




So>rE years ago, I engaged passage from Charles- 
ton, S. C. f to the city of New York, in the fine 
packet ship * ‘ Independence,’ 1 Captain Hardy. We 
were to sail on the fifteenth of the month (June,) 
weather permitting; and, on the fourteenth, I went 
on board to arrange some matters in my state- 
room. 

I found that we were to have a great many pas- 
sengers, including a more than usual number of 
ladies. On the list were several of my acquaint- 
ances; and, among other names, I was rejoiced to 
see that of Mr. Cornelius Wyatt, a young artist, 
for whom I entertained feelings of warm friendship. 
He had been with me a fellow student at C- — - 
University, where we w'ere very much together. 
He had the ordinary temperament of genius, and 
was a compound of misanthropy, sensibility, and 
enthusiasm* To these qualities he united the 
warmest and truest heart which ever beat in a 
human bosom. 

I observed that his name was carded upon three 
state-rooms; and, upon again referring to the list of 
passengers, I found that he had engaged passage 
for himself, wife, and two sisters— his own. The 
gtate-roomg were sufficiently roomy, and each had 
two berths, one above the other. These berths, to 
be sure, were so exceedingly narrow, as to be in- 
sufficient for more than one person; still, I could 
not comprehend why there were three state-rooms 
for these four persons. I was," just at that epoch, 
in one of those moody frames of mind which make 
a man abnormally inquisitive about trifles; and I 
confess, with shame, that I busied myself in a va- 
riety of ill-bred and preposterous conjectures about 
this matter of the supernumerary state-room. It 
was no business of mine, to be sure ; but with none 
the less pertinacity did I occupy myself in attempts 
to resolve the enigma. At last I reached a conclu- 
sion which wrought in me groat wonder why I had 
not arrived at it before. 4 ‘ It is a servant, of course,” 
I said; “what a fool I am, not sooner \o have 
thought of so obvious a solution 1 .” And then I 
again repaired to the list — but here I saw distinctly 
that m servant was to come with the party; al- 
though, in fact, it had been the original design to 
bring one — for the words “and servant” had been 
first written and then overscored, “Oh, extra 
baggage tube sure,” I now said to my self — “some- 
thing he wishes not to be put in the hold — some- 
thing to be kept under his own eye- — ah, I have it — 
a painting or so — and this is what he has been bar- 
gaining about with Nice lino, the Italian .Tew.” 
This idea satisfied me, and I dimissed my curiosity 
for the nonce. 
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Wyatt's two sisters I knew very well, and most 
amiable and clever girls they were. His wife he 
had newly married, and I had never yet seen her. 
He had often talked about her in my presence, 
however, and in his usual style of enthusiasm. 
He described her as of surpassing beauty, wit, and 
accomplishment. I was, therefore, quite anxious 
to make her acquaintance. 

On the day in which I visited the ship, (the four- 
teenth,) Wyatt and party were also to visit it — so 
the captain informed me— and I waited on board 
an hour longer than I had designed, in hope of 
being presented to the bride; but then an apology 
came. “ Mrs. W. was a little indisposed, and 
would decline coining on board until to-morrow, at 
the liour of sailing/ 1 

The morrow having arrived, I was going from 
my hotel to the wharf, when Captain Hardy met 
me and said that, “owing to circumstances,” (a 
stupid but convenient phrase,) “he rather thought 
the 1 Independence 1 would not sail for a day or two, 
and that when all was ready, he would send up 
and let me know.” This I thought strange, for 
there was a stiff southerly breeze; but as “the 
circumstances” were not forthcoming, although I 
pumped for them with much perseverance, I had 
nothing to do but to return home and digest my 
impa: fence at leisure. 

I dtd not receive the expected message from the 
captain for nearly a week. It came at length, 
however, and 1 immediately went on board. The 
ship was crowded with passengers, and every thing 
was in the bustle attendant upon making sail. 
Wyams party arrived in about ten minutes after 
myself. There were the two sisters, the bride, and 
the artist — the latter in one of his customary fits of 
moody misanthropy. I was too well used to these, 
however, to pay them any especial attention. He 
did not even introduce me to his wife this cour- 
tesy devolving, perforce, upon his sister Marian— a 
very sweet and intelligent girl, who, in a few r hur- 
ried words, made us acquainted. 

Mrs. Wyatt had been closely veiled ; and when 
she raised her veil, in acknowledging my bow, I 
confess that I was very profoundly astonished. I 
should have been much more so, however, had not 
long experience advised me not to trust, with too 
implicit a reliance, the enthusiastic descriptions of 
my friend, the artist, when indulging in comments 
upon the loveliness of woman. When beauty was 
the theme, I well knew with what facility he soared 
into the regions of the purely ideal. 

The truth is, I could not help regarding Mrs. 
Wy att as a de cldc dly pi am- looki ng woman . I f not 
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positively ugly* she was not, I think, very far from 
it. She was dressed, however, in exquisite taste — 
and then £ had no doubt that she had captivated 
my friend’s heart by the more enduring graces of 
the intellect and soul. She said very few words, 
and passed at once into her state-room, with Mr. 
W. 

My old inquisitiveness now returned* There 
was no servant — that was a settled point. I looked, 
therefore, for the extra baggage. After some de- 
lay, a cart arrived at the wharf, with an oblong 
pine box, which was every thing that seemed to be 
expected. Immediately upon its arrival we made 
sail, and in a short time were safely over the bar 
and standing out to sea. 

The box in question was, as I say, oblong. It 
was about six feet in length, by two and a half in 
breadth I observed it attentively, and dike to be 
precise. Now this shape was peculiar; and no 
sooner had I seen it, than I took credit to myself 
for the accuracy of my guessing. I had reached 
the conclusion, it will be remembered, that the 
extra baggage of my friend, the artist, would prove 
to be pictures, or at least a picture ; for I knew he 
had been ibr several weeks in conference with 
Nicolino: — and now here was a box which, from 
its shape, could possibly contain nothing in the 
world but a copy of Leonardo’s “Last Supper;” 
and a copy of this very “Last Supper,” done by 
Rubini the younger, at Florence, I bad known, for 
some time, to be in the possession of Nicolino. 
This point, therefore, I considered as sufficiently 
settled. I chuckled excessively when I thought of 
my acumen. It was the first time I had ever known 
Wyatt to keep froiji me any of his artistical secrets; 
but here lie evidently intended to steal a march 
upon me, and smuggle a fine picture to New York, 
under my very nose; expecting me to know no- 
thing of the matter. I resolved to quiz him well , 
now and here after. 

One thing, however, annoyed me no little. The 
box did not go into the extra state-room. It was 
deposited in Wyatt’s own; and there, too, it re* 
mained, occupying very nearly the whole of the 
floor— no doubt to the exceeding discomfort of the 
artist and his wife;— this the more especially as 
the tar or paint with which it was lettered in 
sprawling capitals, emitted a strong, disagreeable, 
and, to my fancy, a peculiarly disgusting odour. 
On the lid were painted the words — “ Mrs, Ade- 
laide Curds, Albany, New York , Charge of Cor- 
nelius Wyatt, Esquire, This side up . To be 
handled with care' 1 

Now, I was aware that Mrs. Adelaide Curtis, of 
Albany, was the artist’s wife’s mother ; — but then 
I looked upou the whole address as a mystification, 
intended especially for myself. I made up my 
mind, of course, that the box and contents would 
never get farther north than the studio of my mis- 
anthropic friend, in Chambers Street, New York. 

For the first three or four days we had fine 
weather, although the wind was dead ahead; hav- 
ing chopped round to the northward, immediately 
VOL. xxix.— 12 


upon our losing sight of the coast. The passengers < 
were, consequently, in high spirits, and disposed J 
to be social. 1 must except, however, Wyatt and i 
Ins sisters, who behaved stiffly, and, I could not ■> 
help thinking, uncourteously to the rest of the \ 
party. Wyatt's conduct I did not so much regard. J 
He was gloomy, even beyond bis usual habit— in j 
fact he was morose— but with him I was prepared \ 
for eccentricity. For the sisters, however, I cOuld t 
make no excuse. They secluded themselves in < 
their state-rooms during the greater part of the pae- : : 
sage, and absolutely refused, although I repeatedly i 
urged them, to hold communication with any per- 5 
son on board. 

Mrs. Wyatt herself was far more agreeable. \ 
That is to say, she was chatty; and to be chatty is 
no slight recommendation at sea. She became ex- i 
cessively intimate with most of the ladles; and, to < 
my profound astonishment, evinced no equivocal j 
disposition to coquet with the men. She amused ; 
us all very much. I say tf amused” — and scarcely 
know how to explain myself. The truth is, I soon f 
found that Mrs. W. was far oftener laughed at than > 
with. The genilemen said little about her; but the j 
ladies, in a little while, pronounced her “a good- \ 
hearted thing, rather indifferent- looking, totally :> 
uneducated, and decidedly vulgar.” The great l 
wonder was, how Wyatt had been entrapped into 
such a match. W ealth was the general solution — but ; 
this I knew to be no solution at all ; for Wyatt had ? 
told me that she neither brought him a dollar nor \ 
had any expectations from any source whatever. ■> 
" He had married,” lie said, “for love, and for love \ 
only; and his bride was far more than worthy of his ■ 
love.” When I thought of these expressions, on \ 
the part of my friend, I confess that I felt inde- > 
scribably puzzled. Could it be possible that he 
was taking leave of his senses ? What else could ; 

I think ? lie , so refined, so intellectual, so fastidi- ; 

oub, with so exquisite a perception of the faulty, \ 

and so keen an appreciation of the beautiful ! To 
be sure, the lady seemed especially fond of him — - i 
particularly so in his absence-— when she made her- J 

self ridiculous by frequent quotations of what had \ 
been said by her “beloved husband, Mr. Wyatt.” j 
The word “husband” seemed forever — to use one ? 
of her own delicate expressions — forever “on the 
tip of her tongue,” In the mean time, it was ob- ; 

served by all on hoard, that he avoided her in the 
I most pointed manner, and, for the most part, shut 
j himself up alone in his state-room, where, in fact, 

1 he might have been said to live altogether, leaving $ 
his wife at full liberty to amuse herself as she 
thought best, in the public society of the main £ 
cabin. 

My conclusion, from what I saw and heard, was > 
that the artist, by some unaccountable freak of fate, 
or perhaps in some fit of enthusiastic and fanciful ) 
passion, had been induced to unite himself with a \ 
person altogether beneath him, and that the natural > 
result, entire and speedy disgust, had ensued. I 
, pitied him from the bottom of my heart— but I > 
\ could not, for that reason, quite forgive his incom* 
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miutiicaiiveness in the matter of the “Last S up- 
per For this I resolved to have my revenge. 

One day he came upon deck, and, taking his 
arm as had been my wont, I sauntered with him 
backwards and forwards. His gloom, however, 
(which I considered quite natural under the circum- 
stances,) seemed entirely unabated. He said little, 
and that moodily, and with evident effort- I ven- 
tured a jest or two, and he made a sickening at- 
tempt at a smile. Poor fellow — as I thought of kis 
wife, 1 wondered that he could have heart ever to 
put on the semblance of mirth. At last I ventured 
a home thrust, I determined to commence a se- 
ries of covert insinuations, or inuendos, about the 
oblong box — just by way of letting him perceive, 
gradually, that I was not altogether the butt, or 
victim , of his little bit of pleasant mystification. My 
first observation was by way of opening a masked 
battery. I said something about the “peculiar shape 
of that box;” and, as I spoke the words, I smiled 
knowingly, wanked, and touched him gently with 
my fore linger in the ribs. 

The manner in which Wyatt received this harm- 
less pleasantry, convinced me, at once, that he was 
mad. At first he stared at me as if he found it 
impossible to comprehend the witticism of my re- 
mark ; but as its point seemed slowly to make its 
way into his brain, his eyes, in the same propor- 
tion, seemed protruding from their sockets. Then 
he grew very red— then hideously pale— then, as if 
highly amused with what I hud insinuated, he be- 
gan a loud and boisterous laugh, which, to my 
astonishment, he kept up, with gradually increasing 
vigour, for ten minutes or more* In conclusion, 
he fell flat and heavily upon jke deck. When I 
ran to uplift him, to all appearance he was utterly 
dead. 

I called assistance, and, with much difficulty, we 
brought him to himself. Upon reviving, he spoke 
incoherently for some lime. At length we bled 
him, and put him to bed. The next morning he 
was quite recovered, so far as regarded his mere 
bodily health. Of his mind I say nothing, of course. 
I avoided him during the rest of the passage, by 
advice of the captain, who seemed to coincide with 
me altogether in my views of his insanity, but 
cautioned me to say nothing on this head to any 
pebson on board. 

Several circumstances occurred immediately after 
this fit of Wyatt's, which contributed to heighten 
the curiosity with which I was already possessed. 
Among other tilings, this. I had been nervous— 
drank too much strong green tea, and slept ill at 
night — in fact, for two nights I could not be properly 
said to sleep at all. Now, my state-room opened 
into the main cabin, ur dining-room, as did those 
of all the single men on board. Wyatt’s three 
rooms were in the after-cabin, which was separated 
from the main one by a slight sliding door, never 
locked even at night. As wo were almost con- 
stantly on a wind, and the breeze was stiff, the 
vessel heeled to leeward very considerably ; and 
whenever the starboard side of the ship was to lee- 


ward, the sliding door between the cabins slid open, 
and so remained — nobody tailing the trouble to get 
up and shut it. But my berth was in such a posi- 
tion, that when my own state-room door was open, 
as well as the sliding door in question, (and my own 
door was always open on account of the heat,) I 
could see into the after- cabin quite distinctly, and 
just at that portion of it, too, where were situated 
the state-rooms of Mr. Wyatt. Well, during two 
nights (not consecutive) while I lay awake, I clearly 
saw Mrs. W., about eleven o’clock upon each night, 
steal cautiously from the state-room of Mr. W. and 
enter the extra room, where she remained until 
daybreak, when she was called by her husband 
and went back. That they were virtually sepa- 
rated was dear. They had separate apartments— 
no doubt in contemplation of a more permanent 
l divorce; and here, after all, I thought, was the 
< mystery of the extra state-room, 
s There was another circumstance, too, which in- 
\ t crested me much. During the two wakeful nights 
\ in question, and immediately after the disappear- 
; ance of Mrs. Wyatt into the extra stale- room, I 
was attracted by certain singular, cautious, subdued 
\ noises in that of her husband. After listening to 
\ them for some time, with thoughtful attention, I 
1 at length succeeded perfectly in translating their 
import. They were sounds occasioned by the 
artist in prying open the oblong box, by means of 
a chisel and mallet — the latter being apparently 
muffled, or deadened, by some soft woollen or cot- 
ton substance in which its head was enveloped. 

In this manner, I fancied that I could distinguish 
the precise moment when he fairly disengaged the 
lid — also that I could determine when he removed 
it altogether, and when he deposited it upon the 
lower berth in his room ; — this latter point I knew, 
for example, by certain slight taps which the lid 
made in striking against the wooden edges of the 
berth, as he endeavoured to lay it down very gently 
— there being no room for it on the floor. After 
this there was a dead stillness, and I heard nothing 
more, upon either occasion, until nearly daybreak; 
unless, perhaps, I may mention a low sobbing or 
murmuring sound, so very much suppressed as to 
be nearly inaudible— if, indeed, the wdiole of this 
latter noise were not rather produced by my own 
imagination. I say it seemed to resemble sobbing 
or sighing— but, of course, it could not have been 
either, I rather think it was a ringing in my own 
ears. Mr, Wyatt, no doubt, according to custom, 
was merely giving the rein to one of his hobbies— 
indulging in one of his fits of artistic enthusiasm. 
He had opened his oblong box, in order to feast his 
eyes upon the pictorial treasure within. There 
was nothing in this, however, to make him sob. I 
repeat, therefore, that it mast have been, simply, a 
freak of my own fancy, distempered by good Cap- 
tain Hardy’s green tea. Just before dawn, on each 
of the two nights of w I rich I speak, I distinctly 
heard Mr. Wyatt replace the lid upon the oblong 
box, and force the nails into their old places, by 
means of the muffled mallet. Having done this, 





he issued from his state-room, fully dressed, and 
proceeded to call Mrs, W. from hers. 

We had been at sea seven days, and were now 
off Cape Hatteras, when there came on a tremen- 
dously heavy blow from the southwest* We were, 
in a measure, prepared for it, however, as the 
weather had been holding out threats for some 
lime* Every thing was made song, alow and aloft; 
and as the wind steadily freshened, we lay to, at 
length, under spanker and foretopsail, both double- 
reefed. 

In this trim, we rode safely enough for forty- eight 
hours — i he ship proving herself an excellent sea 
boat, in many respects, and shipping no water of 
any consequence* At the end of this period, how- 
ever, the gale had freshened into a hurricane, and 
our after sail split into ribbons, bringing us so much 
in the trough of the water that we shipped several 
prodigious seas, one immediately after the other* 
By this accident we lost three men overboard, with 
the caboose, and nearly (he whole of the larboard 
bulwarks* Scarcely had we recovered our senses, 
before the foretopsail went into shreds, when we 
got up a storm slay-sail, and with this did pretty 
well for some hours, (he ship heading the seas 
much more steadily than before* 

The gale still held on, however, and we saw no 
signs of its abating. The rigging was found to be 
ill fitted, and greatly strained ; and on the third day 
of the blow, about five in the afternoon, our mizzen- 
mast, in a heavy lurch to windward, went by the 
board. For an hour or more, w r e tried in vain to 
get rid of it, on account of the prodigious rolling of 
the ship; and, before we had succeeded, the car- 
penter came aft and announced four feet water in 
the hold* To add to our dilemma, we found the 
pumps choked and nearly useless. 

All was now confusion and despair — but an effort 
was made to lighten the ship by throwing overboard 
as much of her cargo as could be reached, and by 
cutting away (he two masts that remained. This 
wo at last accomplished — but we were still unable 
to do any thing at the pumps; and, in the mean 
time, the leak gained on us very fast* 

At sundown, the gale had sensibly diminished 
in violence, and, as the sea went down with it, we 
still entertained faint hopes of saving ourselves in 
the boats. At eight, P. M., the clouds broke away 
to windward, and we had the advantage of a full 
moon — a piece of good fortune which served won- 
derfully to cheer our drooping spirits* 

After incredible labour we succeeded, at length, 
in getting the long boat over the side without ma- 
terial accident, and into this we crowded the whole 
of the crew and most of the passengers. This 
party made off immediately, and, after undergoing 
much suffering, finally arrived, in safety, at Qcra- 
coke Inlet, on the third day after the wreck. 

Fourteen passengers, with the captain, remained 
on board, resolving to trust their fortunes to the 
jolly-boat at the stern. We lowered it without 
difficulty, al though it w T as only by a miracle that 
we prevented it from swamping as it touched the 


water. It contained, when afloat, the captain and 
his wife, Mr. Wyatt and party, a Mexican officer, 
wife, four children, and myself, with a negro 
valet. 

We had no room, of course, for any thing except 
a few positively necessary instruments, some pro- 
vision, and the clothes upon our backs* No one 
had thought of even attempting to save any thing 
more* What must have been the astonishment of 
all, then, when, having proceeded a few fathoms 
from the ship, Mr. Wyatt stood up in the stem- 
sheets, and coolly demanded of Captain Hardy that 
the boat should put back for the purpose of taking 
in his oblong box ! 

“Sit down, Mr. Wyatt,” replied the captain, 
somewhat sternly ; u you will capsize us if you do 
not sit quite still. Our gunwale is almost in the 
water now.” 

“The box !" vociferated Mr. Wyatt, still stand- 
ing — 11 the box, I say ! Captain Hardy, you cannot, 
you will not refuse me. Its weight will be but a 
trifle — it is nothing— mere nothing. By the mother 
who bore you— for the love of Heaven— by your 
hope of salvation, I implore you to put back for the 
box !” 

Tho captain, for a moment, seemed touched by 
the earnest appeal of the ariist, but he regained his 
stern composure, and merely said — 

“ Mr. Wyatt, yon are mvd. I cannot listen to 
you* Sit down, I say, or you will swamp the boat. 
Stay — hold him — seize him !— he is about to spring 
overboard! There — I knew it— he is over l 7 1 

As the captain said this, Mr* Wyatt, in fact, 
sprang from the boat, and, as we were yet in the 
lee of the wreck, succeeded, by almost superhuman 
exertion, in getting hold of a rope which hung from 
the fore -chains. In another moment he was on 
board, and rushing frantically down into the cabin. 

In the mean time, we had been swept astern of 
the ship, and being quite out of her fee, were at the 
mercy of the tremendous sea w'hich was still run- 
ning. We made a determined effort to put back, 
but our little boat was like a feather in the breath 
of the simoom. We saw at a glance that the doom 
of the unfortunate artist was sealed. 

As our distance from the wreck rapidly increased, 
the madman (for as such only could we regard him) 
was seen to emerge from the companion-way, up 
which, by dint of a strength that appeared super- 
human, he dragged, bodily, the oblong box* While 
w r e gazed in extremity of astonishment, he passed, 
rapidly, several turns of a three-inch ropo, first 
around the box and then around his body. In 
another instant both body and box were in the 
sea — disappearing suddenly, at once and forever* 

We lingered awhile sadly upon our oars, with 
our eyes riveted upon the spot. At length we 
pulled steadily away* The silence remained un- 
broken for an hour, so heavy were all our hearts* 
Finally, I hazarded a remark. 

“Did you observe, captain, how suddenly they 
sank ? Was not that an exceedingly singular thing t 
I confess that I entertained some feeble hope of his 
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final deliverance, when I saw him lash himself to 
the box, and commit himself to the sea.” 

“ They sank, as a matter of course,” replied the 
captain, “and that like a shot. They will soon 
rise again, however, but not till the salt melts” 

“The salt!” I ejaculated. 

“ Hush 1” said the captain, pointing to the wife 
and sisters of the deceased. “ We must talk of 
these things at some more appropriate time.” 

We suffered much, and made a narrow escape ; 
but fortune befriended ms, as well as our mates in 
the long boat. We landed, in fine, more dead than 
alive, after four days of intense distress, upon the 
beach opposite Roanoke Island, We remained 
here a week, were not ill treated by the wreckers, 
and at length obtained a passage to New York. 

About a month after the loss of the “ Independ- 
ence,” I happened to meet Captain Hardy in 
Broadway. Our conversation turned, naturally, 
upon the disaster, and especially upon the sad fate 
of poor Wyatt. I thus learned the following par- 
ticulars. 

The artist had engaged passage for himself, wife, 
two sisters and servant. His wife was, indeed, as 
she had been represented, a most lovely and a most 
accomplished woman. On the morning of the 
fourteenth of June, [the day in which I first visited 
the ship,) the lady suddenly sickened and died. 
The young husband was frantic with grief — but 
circumstances imperatively forbade the deferring 


his voyage to New York* It was necessary to 
take to her mother the corpse of his adored wife, 
and, on the other hand, the universal prejudice 
which would prevent his doing so openly was well 
known. N ine- te nt hs of t he p assengers would have 
abandoned the ship rather than, take passage with 
a dead body. 

In this dilemma, Captain Hardy arranged that 
the corpse, being first partially embalmed, and 
packed, with a large quantity of salt, in a box of 
suitable dimensions, should be conveyed on board 
as merchandize. Nothing was to be said of the 
lady’s decease; and, as it was well understood that 
Mr. Wyatt had engaged passage for his wife, it 
became necessary that some person should per- 
sonate her during the voyage. This, the deceased’s 
lady’s-maid was easily prevailed on to do. The 
extra state-room, originally engaged for this girl, 
during her mistress’s life, was now merely retained. 
In this state room the pseudo wife slept, of course, 
every night. In the day time she performed, to 
the best of her ability, the part of her mistress — 
whose person, it had been carefully ascertained, 
was unknown to any of the passengers on board. 

My own mistakes arose, naturally enough, 
through too careless, too inquisitive, and too im- 
pulsive a temperament. But of late, it is a rare 
thing that I sleep soundly at night. There is a 
countenance which haunts me, turn as I will. 
There is an hysterical laugh which will forever 
ring within my ears. 


THE DYING STUDENT* 

BY A LATE EDITOR 


Let him look out upon earth’s fair domain, 

And feast his spirit J along its time* worn hills! 

And feel the fresh blood flow thro 11 every vein, 

As the new eight Ins weary bosom thrills ! 

Oh, let him gaze beyond that shoreless sea, 

Whither hie spirit fain would take its flight, 

To winder in those far-off depths, and be 
Where the pure sky hath hung her robe of light ! 

Oh, let him gaze upon earth’s jeweled sky ! 

And breathe spring’s earliest, sweetest breath again, 

And once more follow, with a ravished eye, 

Faces and forms of loved ones, loved in vain ! 

To catch the inspiring sound of music’s voice, 

To hear the solemn c haunt of ocean’s roar, 

To linger at the threshold of his joys, 

And feel earth’s sunshine on his head once mure ! 

Life’s solemn lights are dimly burning now, 

And feeble shadows o’er his vision fall! 

Still, one brief hour is hi?, and in its flow, 

Mo men is are years ! and in those years Ids all! 


■: House him from death! without one brief delay. 

And call his spirit back from Time’s dark tides; 

Be lingers yet, as on Lhe verge of day, 

And hope and heaven his hearths free home divides ! 

IISb spirit freshens at the glorious sight ; 

And far away hie eager eyes are turning, 

\ To those bright paths, in yonder sky of light, 

Where Heaven’s imperial stars are brightly burning! 

He feels the fresh blood flow' back to his heart, 

And thence again with impulse free and strong! 

Old memories gather round him, and depart, 

Phalanx to phalanx joined, and throng to throng ! 

\ Dim grow the visions that o’erreath his brain, 

And shadowy forms seem floating in his eye ! 

Tears fall around him as the soul’s bright tain, 

\ Poured from the heart for one too young to die 1 
> Stars are now hovering o’er the brink of day, 

And sunlight lingers on each tower and hill ; 
j But prayer hath passed from silent li ps away— 

] The heart hath shed its sorrow and is still 1 
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DAY DREAMS. 


BY MBS. It, K. M’EONALD. 




Who has not been a dweller in the land of 
dreams ? Who has not sunk to sleep* after a day 
of toil* or care, or sorrow* and, while his body lay 
mute and motionless* gone far away on spirit -wings 
to that land of shadows ? There he has exchanged 
darkness for light, tears for gladness* toil for repose; 
the loved and the lost have come back to him once 
more ; old familiar faces, that were long ago laid in 
the dust* smile kindly upon him ; the voices that 
were wont to greet his ear in childhood, come again 
with their gentle cadences — tones of unearthly mu- 
sic* snatches of some half-remembered melody* — 
these* and a thousand other fond imaginings* are 
his blessed portion in the wide expanse* the limit- 
less extent of dream-land. But night* with her 
mantle of darkness, is departing; the timid moon 
has hidden herself behind the western hills ; the 
stars have* one by one* extinguished their glimmer- 
ing tapers; the rosy -fingered mom hath unbarred 
the eastern gates, and light is spreading itself far 
and wide over the heavens — man is again to return 
to his daily tasks. 

The distant hum of revolving wheels is now 
heard at intervals ; the cry of some solitary sweep- 
boy* or the hasty summons of an impatient milk- 
man, wakens the echoes of the quiet streets. By 
degrees, these sounds increase and deepen, till, 
presently, a straggling sunbeam peeps* with its 
golden eye, in at the half-opened window, as if to 
reprove the sleeper for his slothfulness. He turns 
uneasily on his pillow; the companions of his 
dreams fade away* or take for a moment some gro- 
tesque or unnatural shape; a rude hand of flesh 
and blood falls heavily upon his shoulder; a rough 
voice warns him of the lateness of the hour — 
dream-land departs in an instant* and he is once 
more an inhabitant of this nether world. 

But there is another sort of dreaming, that comes 
over onr senses in broad daylight, when the sun is 
riding in mid-heaven* and the world is all alive with 
the full tide of human life and activity ; when we 
are surrounded by a multitude of people; when we 
are threading the mazes of a crowded thoroughfare ; 
when we ore busily engaged in our daily avoca- 
tions ; and so entirely are we abstracted, so wholly 
occupied with rearing airy castles* [I speak ex- 
perimentally,) that we forget all tlmt is about us, 
and are wandering in spirit over all parts of the 
habitable globe, while our feet are pressing the 
familiar pathways of our every day’s resort. 

From my earliest years, this day-dreaming or 
castle -building has been a very favourite employ- 
ment of mine. What a host of goodly edifices 
have I reared and seen demolished before my very 
12 * 


eyes. How many of the wise, and great, and good* 
have been my companions during those mystic 
hours of musing; and how do I bless, from my 
heart, that magical spell, by which we may wander 
off from the tumult of this vexatious, working-day 
world* and breathe, for awhile* an atmosphere so 
much purer than our own. But to my story of day- 
dreaming — for* after all this preamble, you will ex- 
pect an illustration of my meaning* and so— “ye 
who have tears to shed* prepare to shed them 
now.” 

It was a glorious morning in the month of June. 
There was not a cloud flecking the deep blue hea- 
vens, nor a breath too rude for the soft cheek of my 
lady rose* as she lay on her emerald couch* with 
the dew-gems glittering on her breast. The birds 
were in full chorus* and the insect tribes perform- 
ing a thousand antics in the air; and, as I stood at 
the open window, and looked out upon the rich 
and varied landscape of hill and stream, and wood- 
land* that stretched before me* and contrasted them 
with the dose city streets which I had so recently 
left, I felt that I had never loved nature half so well 
as at that moment, and was just meditating a long 
ramble through the environs of my native village* 
when my good mother entered the apartment, and 
rather abruptly solicited my aid in preparing a pud- 
ding for dinner. 

Her voice* one of the pleasantest m the world to 
her daughter’s ear, now for the first time had some- 
thing disagreeable in its tone — -for I was wandering 
with nature, roaming in thought with all lovely and 
loveable things, and could feel no sympathy with 
the vulgar cravings of an animal life. Pudding! 
Who could think of pudding, when there were 
blooming dowers and singing birds* and purling 
brooks, and the free, pure air of heaven wooing us 
abroad. Nevertheless, the pudding must be made, 
and I turned reluctantly from the window and the 
glorious prospect, and received instinctively the 
key of the large pantry from mamma’s extended 
hand, 

“You will find the red spice-box on the second 
shelf* just by the sweetmeat jars,” she said, 

“ Yes, ma’am,” I answered, as I gave one more 
glance at the window. 

“ And the flour,” continued mamma, “ you will 
take from the barrel nearest the door.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” 

“And the sugar from the largest of those stone 
jars, on the right of the pickle-pots,” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” 

** And the eggs — you’ll mind the eggs, my dear 
— the last in the house* I believe, but they’ll do ; 
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and if you havn't quite enough, why, put m a little 
sal eraius.” 

“ Yes, ma'am.” 

“That is all/* said mamma ; and I forthwith 
proceeded to the pantry, a room dimly lighted by a 
single small window, and filled with all manner of 
household commodities. 

Mamma was a housekeeper of the old school. 
“A place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place/' was her motto, and, accordingly, I found T 
as I had been told, the red spice bos on the second 
shelf, and the barrel of dour, and the stone jar of 
sugar close by the pickle- pots, and then I turned to 
look for the eggs. Now, the whereabout of these 
very necessary ingredients, mamma had forgotten 
to designate; and, in this large, dark pantry, sur- 
rounded by all sorts of barrels, boxes, kegs, jars 
and dishes, I was at a loss to know where to look 
for them. I peeped first into a keg, and my olfac- 
tory nerves were saluted with the odour of pickled 
herring. Next, I passed my hand into the mouth 
of a stone jar, and drew it forth dripping with some 
unknownliquid. Next, I exploredmpre, cautiously 
the almost fathomless depths of a tal! tin cannister, 
and was rewarded by a few grains of rice. I was 
just on the point of returning to mamma, when I 
espied, far above me, ou the topmost shelf, an old- 
fashioned china pitcher, of exquisite beamy, an 
heirloom in the family, having been the property 
of all my grandmothers, and which I had not seen 
in a long time. In a moment, my foot was upon a 
candle box; the next step brought me to the head 
of a barrel, then came the first shelf, which I also 
mounted, and then, grasping the kindly offer of a 
projecting ledge, I stood suspended in the air, 
while, with my right hand, I brought down the 
object of my ascent. It was formed of the richest 
Dresden china, and, I verily believed, in my youth- 
ful days, that all Prussia did not contain its equal. 
Often had I heard its history; and now, as I gazed 
upon iss painted flowers, I forgot my airy position, 
and was lost in a day-dream, 

I was a little child once more, and I sat on my 
grandmamma's knee, with the pitcher before me 
on the smooth oaken table, (another relic of the 
past,) while she told me, in her kind and gentle 
accents, how this very pitcher had once been the 
property of a fair and lovely lady, many, many 
years before, longer than she could remember; and 
how this lovely Lady Grace— for such was her 
name — had pined away and died, just for the love 


of a gallant knight, who had gone to the w T ars, and 
had been found dead on the battle-field ; and how 
this pitcher had been given to one of our English 
ancestors by the dying lady, as a token of remem- 
brance. I had often mourned over the sad fate of 
the Lady Grace — for her story was a favourite 
theme in the long winter evenings, and my kind 
relative willingly indulged me with its recital; and 
now, as I gazed upon her beautiful memento, it 
came again fresh to my memory, although I hod 
not heard it in years. The Lady Grace had held 
that very pitcher; the polished handle, now within 
my grasp, had been pressed by her ivory fingers. 
I was no longer in the dark pantry, but in the very 
chamber of the old castle, where she had lived and 
died. 1 looked from the deep mullioned window, 
and the wide park, with its red deer bounding away 
beneath the noble elms and spreading oaks, stretch- 
ed before me. I turned to the couch, with its mas- 
sive drapery, and there lay the dying maiden. She 
gazed upon me with her soft, languid eyes, and I 
saw, beneath the folds of her snowy robe, the faint 
heatings of her broken heart. Her taper hand 
rested upon the dark damask, and the blue veins 
were visible through the transparent skin. She 
spoke to me, and her tones were low, and sad, and 
wild, like the music of that mysterious lyre, w hose 
voice is only wakened by an invisible touch. I 
knelt beside her, and took the fair hand in mine. 
It was cold as marble, and, as I did so 

“The eggs,” said mamma's voice, at the door- 
“ you wili find them .” 

Wonderful transition! The ancient chamber, 
the dying girl, the English landscape, all vanished 
in an Instant. I started, made one spring to the 
ground, and found myself within the barrel instead 
of beyond it, and my feet planted upon the very 
eggs I had been In quest of, and w T hich, with true 
housewife’s care, had been snugly laid away in 
the most unimaginable place. Nor was this all — 
the china pitcher, the family inheritance, which 
was to have been my own, lay shattered in a thou- 
sand pieces, having slipped from my hand as I de- 
scended. Poor mamma, with uplifted hands, and 
uttering most pathetic lamentations over her lost 
treasures, surveyed the scene of ruin, while I, 
overcome with shame and grief, clambered from 
my unpleasant position, dripping with the broken 
eggs, and wishing most heartily that I had never 
seen the china pitcher, or heard the unhappy his- 
tory of the Lady Grace. 



THE LATE THOMAS CAMPBELL. 



\ Since the last pages of the August number of 

> this magazine were written, information has been 

> received of the death of one of the greatest poets of 
1 modern times — of the poet who has sung in the 
i most touching and beautiful strains of our own his* 
\ tor y, and whose works have been more read than 
l these of any other contemporary in this country, 

i The father of Thomas Camp hell was a retired 
3 merchant at Glasgow. His youth had been passed 
l in Virginia, whence he returned before the Revo- 
\ Imiora, leaving several members of his family to 
\ share the fortunes of the new republic* The poet 
■■ was born on the twenty- seventh of September, 
l 1777* When twelve years old, he entered the 
; university of his native city, and, in the following 
j year, gained a prize for a translation from Artsto- 
i ftunes, after a hard contest, over a competitor of 
^ nearly twice his age. He was here seven years, in 
] all which time ho had scarcely a rival in classical 
l learning ; and the Greek professor, when bestowing 
\ on him a medal for one of his versions, announced 

> that it was the best ever produced in the university. 
I He made equal proficiency in other branches of 
l education, and, on completing his academical 

> course, studied medicine and law, 

^ He quitted Glasgow to remove into Argyleshjre, 
l whence he went to Edinburgh, where he was for 
£ several years a private tutor. At the early age of 
l t wen t y - one h e fi n Uhed 4 4 The P le asures of Hope , ’ 7 
l which placed him in the front rank of contempo- 
l rary poets. In the spring of 1800, he left Scotland 
l for the continent. While at. Hamburgh, he wrote 
s the “Exile of Erin," from an impression made 
? upon his mind by the condition of some Irish 
\ exiles in the vicinity of that city; and, with the 
\ Danish war in prospect, his famous naval lyric, 
l “Ye Mariners of England.” fie travelled over 
l the most interesting portions of Germany and 
< Prussia, 'visited their universities, and formed 
\ friendships with the Schlegels, Klofstock, and 

I other scholars and men of genius. From the walls 
of a convent, he saw the charge of JtLENAtr upon 
the French at Hohenlinden, which he has so vividly 
described in his celebrated ode upon that battle. 
Soon after his return to Scotland, in 1801, he re- 
ceived a token of the royal admiration of his 
“Pleasures of Hope,” in a pension of two hundred 
pounds; and, after a short residence i;t Edinburgh, 
married Miss Matilda Sinclair, and settled at 
Sydenham, near London, where he remained many 
years, and wrote “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” “Lord 
U 11 in’s Daughter,” and several of his minor poems. 
In IS 30, he became editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine, which he conducted with a spirit and 
ability worthy of hig reputation, for ten years, at 
the end of which time the death of his wife induced 
its abandonment. In this period he took an active 
j interest In the causes of Greece and Poland ; was 


j three times elected Lord Rector of the University 
of Glasgow; discharged the duties of Professor of 
; Poetry in the Royal Institution ; and laid the foun* 

\ d at ion of the London University* 

\ For several years before his death, Mr. Gamf* 
hell produced nothing of much excellence, “ The 
; Pilgrim of Glencoe, and other Poems,” which ap- 
; peared in 1842, owed all their little reputation to bis 
name. He died at Boulougne, on the fifteenth of 
j June, 1844, and his remains were interred in the 
Poet’s Corner of Westminster Abbey, on the third 
•; of July. 

\ Campbell's poetry has little need of critical il- 
lustration. His chief merit is rhetorical. There 
• is no vagueness or mysticism in his verse. The 
scenes and feelings he delineates are common to 
human beings in general, and the impressive style 
with which these are unfolded, owes its charm to 
; vigour of language and forcible clearness of epithet* 
Many of his lines ring with a harmonious energy, 
and seem the offspring of the noblest enthusiasm. 

. This is especially true of Ids martial lyrics, which 
in their way are unsurpassed* The “Pleasures of 
Hope,” his earliest work, is one of the few stand- 
ard heroic poems m our language. Poetic taste has 
undergone many remarkable changes since it ap- 
f peared, but its ardent numbers are constantly re- 
sorted to by those who love the fire of the muse as 
well as her more delicate tracery. Though more 
generally read, it is by no means equal to “Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, a Pennsylvania Tale,” written 
in the full maturity of his powers, and character- 
ized by remarkable taste, feeling and tenderness* 
Nearly all Campbell’s earlier writings are popular, 
and although a more transcendental school of poetry 
is at present in vogue, admirers of felicity of ex- 
pression can never fail to recognize the stamp of 
true genius in one who has sung in such thrilling 
numbers of patriotism and affection. 

Besides Ins poems, Mr, Campbell wrote “A 
: History of Great Britain from the Accession of 
George III. to the Peace of Amiens,” “Lectures 
on Greek P oet ry , ” 4 £ Let ters from the South duri n g 
j a Journey to Algiers,” Lives of Petrarch, Shake- 
pc are, and Mrs. Saddens, several articles on 
poetry and belles lettres, in the Edinburgh Ency- 

I clopedia, and other prose writings, none of which 
deserved much consideration. His name appears, 
also, on the title pages of a “Life of Frederick the 
Great, of Prussia,” but we believe he had little to 
do with the work* His “ Specimens of the British 
Poets, with Biographical and Critical Notices, and 
; an Essay on English Poetry,” was published in 
j seven volumes, in 1819, and has recently been re- 
] produced by Mr. Murray. It is a work of great 
j value, containing much admirable criticism, and a 
J judicious account of the poetry in the English lan- 
i guage down to the time of Cowfer* R. W. G. 
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THE DYING SOLDIER: OR, u DOST THOU REMEMBER V* 

TE S0UVIENS-TU1 
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AYEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE PIANO, PAR M. H- COLET* 

PROF, jTharmonie Air CONSERVATOIRE. 

ENGLISH WORDS BY J. T. a SULLIVAN, AFTER THE FRENCH, 
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<( Dost thou remember when France achieved such glory. 
Beneath the Pyramids on Egypt’s plain, 

By deeds of valour that yet shall live In story, 

When nought of armies and their kings remain 9 
Can st thou recall the flame those tow’rs inspired, 

Where each quo dared engrave a soldier’s name!” 

(E T can recall it t ’Twas there that France acquired 
Immortal honour and undying fame 3" 

“Dost thou remember those Alpine peaks so hoary, 
Where through the snows we followed Buonaparte, 
With limbs all frozen, yet warm our love for glory, 

No frosts could chill a soldier’s daring heart! 


ttn* 

j And when, at last, tho’ many of us perished, 

We gain’d the plains of sunny Italy -l" 

> H Ah, yes, brave captain, those days I’ve ever cherished j 
But tell me, are they still as dear to thee 9” 

I 

1 U DosL thou remember when wo by foes surrounded, 

Near Jena’s walls, ’gainst Prussia waging war, 

My life to rescue you fell severely wounded 9 
J Upon thy brow I still can see the scar.” 

> lt No more, my friend, forgive a soldier’s weeping ! 

I The only prayer he asks before he dies, 

\ That thou, his mem’ry ever sacred keeping, 

Wilt love his name and close his aged eyes 3” 
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Te souvienetu de ces jours trop r&pides, 

On’ Is FranGaie acquit taut de renom ? 

Te souviens-tu, que &ur les Fyramides, 

ChaCun de nous osa graver sen nom 1 
Malgrd I os vents, ma1gi£ la lerre eL l’onde, 

On est flatter apr£s Pavotr vaincu, 

Notre fkendard aur le berceau du monde, 

Dis moi, sol dal, dis moi, Fen-sou viens-Ui 1 

Te stamens tu, que lea preux d’lulie 
QiU vai lie merit cembali u centre nous ? 

Te souviens-tu qua les preux dMberie 
Devant nos chefs oat pli£ les genoux ? 

Te eouviene-tu qu* aux champs de FAllemagne 
Nos batai Lions, arrivant impromptu, 

En quatre jours ont fait une campagne 
Dis moi, goldat, di& raoi, Fen-souviens-tu ? 

Te souvlens4u, de ces plaines glacis 
Oft le Francis, abort] a nt en vainqueur, 
Vitaur eon front les neiges amasses 
Glacer son corps sane refrojdir eon caw? 


Souveni a) ore an milieu dee alanues 
Nos pleurs coulaient, male notre ceil abatlu, 
Br ilia it encore lorsqiFon vela it aux armes ; 

Dis moij soldal, dis mol, Fen-souvlenfl-tu ? 

Te Bonviens-lu quhin jour noire patrie 
Vivante encore descend it an cercueil, 

Et que l'en vlt, dans Lutdco filkrie 
Dos Strangers marcher avec orgeuil % 
t Grave en ton c®ur ce jour pour la maud ire 
Et quand Bel lone enfin aura partly 
l Qu’un chef jamais iFait besom do te dire ; 

Dis moi, aoldat, die moi, Fen-souviena tu 1 

> - 1 - — — to — . — - 

s Te snuvlens-tu— mais ici ma volx tremble, 

Car je n'ai plus de noble souvenir; 
i Yiens-Fen l’&mi nous pleurerons ensemble 
En attendant un meilleur avenir* 

Mais si la mort planant sur ma chaurnl^re 
J Me rappelait au repos qui m’est, dU , 

Tu former as doucement ma paupers 
En me disa.nl; floldat, Fen souviens tu ? 
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u What though no grants of royal donors, 

With pompous titles grace our blood, 

TW11 shine in more substantial honours, 

And to be noble will be good.” 

Think; of the effect if every American would adopt 
this motto, and live accordingly ! Such a patent of nobi- 
lity is within the power of every family, no matter how 
humble their condition. And it is with mingled feelings 
of regret and gratitude that we assert the almost unli- 
mited influence of woman's agency in establishing this 
permanent nobility of our nation; regret that our sex du 
not perform their duties more carefully, gratitude that 
Providence seems constantly opening more fully the way 
and indicating the means of improvement. 

That persuasion and faith will rule the world belter 
than physical force, almost all mou of sense and intelli- 
gence now admit, and that those gentle ministers are 
gaining a permanent conquest over mere brute strength, 
Is as certain as that the divine right of kings has lost its 
sacred authority. It is also certain that the Spirit of 
Freedom, in emancipating man, must elevate woman 
algo, for the child always inherits the condition of its 
mother, and whore women are enslaved or degraded, 
their song must be base and of a slavish spirit, 

There is no more striking and conclusive proof of the 
superiority of our republican institutions over those of 
feudal Europe, than is shown in the superior station and 
Comfortable condition which American women enjoy, 
compared with those of every other country. Women 
are here considered as the equals, intellectually and 
morally, of men ; and their inferiority in physical power 
is most abundantly and generously compensated to them 
by the sedulous care, attention and kindness with which 
they are always treated. Whoever treats an American 
woman with rudeness js considered a brute or a fo- 
reigner* 

We introduced, in our July Number, gome extracts 


I from Aim£- Martin's work, showing the shockingly de- 
graded condition of the large mass of females among the 
labouring classes of France — we will now give a glimpse 
of British civilization in the manners which are preva- 
lent towards women. It is from a late work,* and one of 
great merit. 

“Leaving Killarney for Cork, in the mail coach, I 
took my usual favourite seat aloft. Beside me was a 
well-dressed, blooming young lady— a rare companion- 
ship on the outside of a coach ; but she had two children 
with her, and room could not bo made for them within. 
A little attention on the part of my friend C, and myself 

I was necessary to place them comfortably open the seat, 
and she expressed her thanks very warmly for a civility 
f so unusual. I say unusual, for the courtesy to ladies, 
; which is universal at homo, among all classes of society, 
| is unknown on the public roads of Great Britain. Nu 
> man of any condition in America would retain an inside 
\ seat in a coach, if any woman, even the poorest, were 
■ exposed to the weather without ; but I have seen passen- 

i gers in English coaches secure their own comfort, in 
more ways than one, at the expense of all their fellow- 
travellers, ladies not excepted. So far as the manifesta- 
tions of little courtesies and kindnesses go, there can be 
\ no comparison between the passengers In public con- 
l veyances in the two countries,*' 

< There is also another miserable result from the spirit 
; of that oligarchy, which rules with more than a despot's 
< power, the destinies of Great Britain.— Not only is 
< woman treated with that rudeness which shows the 
v mass of the men to be coarse, selfish and ungfcntle- 
\ manly, but genius is undervalued, and literary talent 
i held of small account, compared with rank and wealth, 
l those gods of an Englishman's worship. A late British 
\ writer thug for c i b I y d tscu sscs the subject. 

| * Observations in Europe, by the Kev. J. F. Durbin, 

| President of Dickinson College. 
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“ We believe it may safely be asserted, that while in 
no country in Europe is the intrinsic weight of the lite- 
rary character greater than in England, in no country in 
Europe is the conventional or social weight less. We 
have no hesitation or doubt about the matter, that fewer 
literary men, as such , are sought after, promoted, or dis- 
tinguished by the government of this coumry, than by 
any other government in the world, be it arbitrary, con- 
stitutional or democratic. 

“ At this moment Russia affords us an example, in the 
illustrious Humboldt, of a merely literary antrscieniific 
man in the highest station to which a subject can be 
called by the favour of his sovereign, that of premier 
minister. The Premier Minister of France, too, is like- 
wise a man of naked talent, a mero literary man. The 
Ambassador of the United Stales of America, at the Court 
of Madrid, represents at once the political interests and 
the literature of his country.* Goethe was created a 
Privy Councillor as a mark* of respect to his literary 
merit, and this, though the homage of a petty sovereign 
to the greatest of his subjects, was, it should be recol- 
lected, the greatest honour this petty sovereign had in 
his power to bestow. 

“ We shall not stop invidiously to enumerate the grea t 
names of our time who have been utterly neglected, con_ 
demned to poverty, isolation and neglect by the indif- 
ference of those who have from time to time swayed the 
destinies of this country ; we shall only request the reader 
to recall— and he will find it no heavy charge upon his 
memory— the names of those who now, or at any former 
period of our literary history, have been advanced, for 
their merely literary merit, to lofty or distinguished sta- 
tion. 

“If, in making this calculation, the reader will keep 
out of view politico-literary hacks, or those who ‘to 
party gave up what was meant for mankind ;’ if, deduct- ; 
ing the men of literature, who were also men of birth, < 
family influence or connection, who have risen above 
the common kind, he will find that, bating a brace of j 
baronetcies conferred within our memory, a few paltry 
subordinate places in public offices, and a score or two 
of ‘Chandlery’ pensions, not half a dozen of the thou- 
sand men that have done honour to the literary name of 
Britain have been promoted for their literary merit, nor, 
when we say half-a-dozen, do we believe that such half 
dozen may be found.” 

We hope our American ladies will value the high pri- 
vileges they enjoy as companions and equals of freemen, 
who, in throwing off the trammels of military power and 
hereditary rank, have elevated women, by making the . 
moral influence which she will always wield, the con- ; 
troling power of society and of government. 

**♦♦**♦ 

The Vicar of Wakefield said he was tired of being al- ■ 
ways wise— and we fear our readers will feel the same ^ 
ennui if we make our Table too heavy. So the Fashions 
shall have a small corner, though we would not encou- 
rage what Chaucer styles “ moche surperfluite” and “wast < 

* He might have added that the American ambassador 
now at the Court of Si. James, owes his elevation to his 
talents as a literary man.— Ed. ] 


of cloth in vanitee.” A distinguished writer— a man, of 
course— has observed that “it was not worth noticing the 
changes of fashion except to ridicule them.” We must 
allow that nearly all obsolete fashions do appear ridicu- 
lous. Look at this bonnet, which was the pink of the 
mode in 1789; and here is another for the following year, 


1790; and here is the fashion of 1796. But it was re- 
served for the opening of the century to show the acme 
of absurdity. This bonnet of 1800 is the perfection of bad 



taste- invention could no further go; and as ever since 
there has been an improvement in the outer adornment 
of the heads of ladies fair, we hope and trust the dark 
ages of fashion are over for ever. 

Our Correspondents will, we trust, excuse us for a 
month or two, when we will resume our search among 
the MSS., and endeavour to find all beautiful things. In 
the mean time the young writers, who do not even allow 
the melting heats of summer to dissolve their bright vi- 
sions of “eternal fame,” will do well to bear in mind this 
salutary advice, from a great critic as well as renowned 
poet. 

“Gently make haste, of labour not afraid, 

A hundred times consider what you’ve said ; 

Polish, repolish, every colour lay, 

And sometimes add, but oftener take away.” 

“ Clio” will bo attended to in our October number. 





EDITORS’ B 

"The Autobiography of Heinrich Stilling , late Aulic 
Counsellor qf the Grand Duke of Baden ,” translated 
from the German, by S. Jackson. We are glad to find 
that the Harpers have given an edition of this unique 
and exceedingly interesting work. We had read the 
English copy, which, besides this narrative of Stilling’s 
life, contained selections from his “correspondence” 
with many of the most eminent men of his time, in Eu- 


OOK TABLE. 

> rope. Wo hope the Harpers will give another volume, 
containing these letters, and also translations front Stil- 
ling’s works, which tire amoug the best and most instruc- 
tive, in the estimation of religious people, which have 
\ been published In Germany. 

Mrs S. C. Halt is engaged on a new novel, which will 
; soon be published. 

“ Sketches from the Life qf Christy by Mrs. H. V. 





m 
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Cheney, is a Utile hook which mothers will find of much 
use in the instruction of their young children. Mrs, C* 
isu plesam writer, as her "Feep at the Pilgrims” and 
“ Village Sketches” have shown; but this last work is 
m.iat in accordance with her own warm heart and love- 
able character. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York* and George S. 
Appleton, Philadelphia, have just published ^Miscella- 
neous Essays on Christian Morals. Experimental and 
Practical?* by John. Foster, author of “ Essays on Deci- 
sion of Character," “Popular Ignorance,” &c* iVIr. Fos- 
ter's reputation as a writer was established some twtiriiy. 
five or thirty years since, by his masterly essays on 
decision of character, on the application of the epithet 
romantic i &c. His wi ir.tnss are emphatically classical; 
and this new work will he among the most popular which 
have appeared since the u ChriSLtan Morals" of Hannah 
More. Speaking of Hannah More, the same publishers 
have issued “ Domestic Talcs and Allegories, illus- 
trating Human Life" by Hannah More, in a cheap and 
popular form, which will undoubtedly meet with ex ten* 
sive patronage. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published the sixth 
number of "Neal's Hist ory qf the Puritans a work full 
of curious and instructive matter. They have commenced 
the publication of the il 7ytmsact£ons of the Society qf 
Literary and Scientific Chiffoniers, being Essays on 
Primitive Arts in Domestic Lift.** The first number is 
devoted to the Spoon, and it is the richest jeu d' esprit of 
the season, “The Triumphs of Time," by the author of 
"Two Girl Men's Tales,” is all that we might expect 
from the most vigorous and graph Sc of the modern writers 
of fiction. Tiie above works ate all for sale at the peri- 
odical publication mart of Mr. R. G. Berford, No. 101 
Chestnut street, as well as the latest numbers of Har- 
pers* "Pictorial Family Bible," and Hewitt's ^Pictorial 
Shakapeare." 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published " Kohl's 
Scotland, 1 * which cannot fail lo attract alien Lion after the 
author’s successful descriptions id Russia and Austria. 

Mr. John Allen, of New York, has just published 
“The Martyr Wife ," and “The Temptation " from the 
fiver interesting and well regulated pen of T. S. Arthur, 
Esq. 

Mr. G. B* Zieber, of Philadelphia, has published “The 
Tuba Sisters; or. Life's Changes ," by the same popular 
author. 

Mr John Pennington, of Philadelphia, has published 
u Al} Inquiry into the Distinctive Characteristics qf the 
Aboriginal Race of America," by .Samuel G, Morton, 
M. D.j author of "Crania Americana," "Crania Egypti- 
an a,” See . | one of the most learned and able writers of 
this or any other country. 

Messrs. Bonnet, Backus & Hawley, of Utica, N, Y., 
have commenced the publication of “The American 
Jo urn a l of Insanity ,” edited by the officers of the New 
York State Lunatic Asylum. The subject is one of in- 
tense interest to every one who has a mind , as every 
mind is subject to derangement. It is treated in a style 
of enlightened literary and scientific taste, so that the 
most fastidious reader will find both entertainment and 
instruction. If the succeeding numbers equal the first 
in literary merit, this journal will become one of the 
most popular in the country. 

Messrs. Langley, of New York, have published Mr. 
Gregg T s long expected work on the “Commerce of the 
Prairies." It is beautifully illustrated, and written in a 
very interesting style. 

“AUda; or, Town and Country " by Miss Sedgwick, 
has just been received by Perkins & Purves, of this city, 
a nd , of cou rse, is eagerly song ht. M i as Sedg wi c k ’s siori c a 
are always popular, 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have just published “Lives 
of Ike Queens qf England," by Agnes Strickland, YoL 
VIL, in a style to match the preceding volumes. All 
the world now know that this is one of the most interest- 
ing biographical works that has ever appeared in our 
language, 

“Scottish Ai’ra," No, 6, completes Yol. I. of this de- 


lightful collection. Judah Dobson is the publisher, and 
every body ought to be buyers, 

“Lady's Musical Library." This excellent work 
continues to prosper under the judicious catering of 
Messrs, Ferrell & Co. 

Carey & Hart have published in three volumes, and in 
beautiful style, “Sydney Smith's Miscellanies." We 
need hardly call attention to the writings of this author, 
as they are bo well known. But the reverend gentle- 
man has gained some notoriety, apart from his literary 
talents, for -his fierce denunciations against our state end 
its institutions. 

G. B. Zither & Co* have published “ Mackenzie's 
Case," with a review, by J. F. Cooper* The book is 
very prettily bound. Who was the binder! They have 
also republished “Corinne; or, Italy," by Madame do 
Stile L A delightful work, 

“The Spoon," No, 2, with upwards of one hundred il- 
lustrations, has been sent us by the Messrs, Harpers. It 
ia by no means a spooney production* Carey & Hart, and 
Berford, have it for sale. 

“History qf the Crusades by Charles Mills, An 
excellent library book — not one of the ephemeral pro* 
d neurons of the day, but areal substantial work. Lea 3c 
Blanchard deserve great praise for the rep ubli cation of 
this standard work, 

“The Lfe of Beau Brummell ,” extracts from which 
have been so eagerly sought after by the readers of the 
New York Albion, has been published by Carey St Hart, 
ft is a very amusing as well as instructive book, Captaiu 
J^sse might, however, have merely referred to some of 
the Jo Miller jokes so often related of Brummell. Bui, 
perhaps, it was necessary in relating the history of a man 
so celebrated as tie was, to pul down ail that was said by 
and of him. 

“Human Health, or the Influence of Atmosphere and 
Locality, Change of Air and Climate, Seasons, Hood, 
Clothing , Bathing and Mineral Springs, Exercise, 
Sleep, Corporeal and Intellectual Pursuits , i^c,, <j-c , 
on Healthy Alan, constituting Elements qf Hygiene, 
by liobiey Dunglison, M. D.* Professor of the Institutes of 
Medicine, &c„ in Jefferson Medical College of Phila 
delphia, Lecturer on Clinical Medicine and Attending 
Physician to the Philadelphia Hospital, Secretary to the 
American Philosophical Society," &c, We give the 
above in full— for we think, without exception, that this 
work by Dr. Dunglison is one of the most able volumes 
ever published. It is worthy of its amiable author, who 
is a credit to the profession lie adorns* 

Miss Ellen Pickering's novel of the “Grandfather" is 
worthy of her reputation. We believe it lathe popular 
book of the week. Harper & Brothers, and Carey & Hart. 

“Morse's School Geography," got up in the beautiful 
style of Mayor Harper and Ills Indefatigable brothers, 
has been sent us through the agency of Carey At Hart of 
this city. 

Carey & Hart have issued “The Comic Blackstone," 
from the London Punch, illustrated by George Cruik* 
shank, We heard one of out judges, a few days since at 
Cape May, express a wish for ha publication. From the 
extracts ha had seen* he presumed it would certainly bo 
in the hands of every member of the bar, as well as those 
who could appreciate a good iravestie* 


Opr ENGfcAYtnos,— We challenge our contemporaries 
to produce such engravings as “The Mill Boy," in our 
August number, “Not Invited," in this number,, and 
“The Grave Diggers from Hamlet," To.be published in 
our next. Annuals, domestic or foreign, are included in 
our defiance. We have also ready to prim, “The Ttuch- 
er," by Ellis, “Portrait qf T. S. Arthur," by W, G, 
Armstrong, “A Hard Subject to Paint," by Welch, with 
a host of other fine engravings. 


l Hashion Plate .— The fashions for this month are wed- 
> ding-dresses, and we think them beautiful. However, 
wo leave our fair readers to judge for themselves. 
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SCENE FROM HAMLET* 


(See Plate) 


ACT V* Scene I. — ^4 Churchyard. 


Enter two Clowns, with Spades , fyc. 

1 Clo. Is she to be buried in Christian burial, 
that wilfully seeks her own salvation ? 

2 Clo. I tell thee, she is; therefore make her 
grave straight: the crowner hath set on her, and 
finds it Christian burial, 

1 Clo * How can that be, unless she drowned her* 
self in her own defence ? 

2 Clo . Why, 'tis found so, 

1 Clo. It must be se ofendendo; it cannot be 
else. For here lies the point; if I drown myself 
wittingly, it argues on act : and an act hath three 
branches ; it is, to act, to do, and to perform: argal, 
she drowned herself wittingly, 

2 Clo. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver. 

1 Clo. Give me leave. Here lies the water; 
good * here stands the man ; good ; if the man go 
to this water, and drown himself, it is, will he, nill 
he, he goes ; mark yon that ; but if the water come 
to him, and drown him, he drowns not himself: 
argal, he, that is not guilty of his own death, short- 
ens not his own life, 

2 Clo. But is this law ? 

1 Clo. Ay, marry is’t ; crowneFa quest- law, 

2 Clo. Will you ha' the truth on’t? If this had 
not been a gentlewoman, she should have been 
buried out of Christian burial, 

1 Clo. Why, there thou says’ t : and the more 
pity ; that great folks shall have countenance in this 
world to drown or hang themselves, more than their 
even Christian. Come, my spade. There is no 
vol. xxix . — 13 


ancient gentlemen but gardeners, ditchers, and 
grave- makers ; they hold up Adam’s profession* 

2 Clo. Was he a gentleman ? 

1 Clo. He was the first that ever bore arms. 

2 Clo. Why, he had none. 

1 Clo. What, art a heathen? How dost thou 
understand the scripture? The scripture says, 
Adam digged. Could he dig without arms ? I’ll 
put another question to thee : if thou answerest me 
not to the purpose, confess thyself — — 

2 Clo. Go to* 

1 Clo. What is he, that builds stronger than 
either the mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter ? 

2 Clo. The gallows -maker ; for that frame out- 
lives a thousand tenants* 

1 Clo * I like thy wit well, in good faith; the 
gallows does well. But how does it well 7 It does 
well to those that do ill* Now, thou dost ill to say, 
the gallows is built stronger than the church ; argal, 
the gallows may do well to thee* To't again: 
come* 

2 Clo. Who builds stronger than a mason, a ship- 
wright, or a carpenter ? 

1 Clo. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke* 

2 Clo * Marry, now I can tell. 

1 Clo * To’t. 

2 Clo. Mass, I cannot tell* 

1 Clo. Cudgel thy brain? no more about it ; for 
your dull ass will not mend his pace with beating ; 
and when yon axe asked this question next, say, a 
grave -maker; the houses that he makes, last till 
doomsday. Go, get thee to Yaughan, and fetch 
me a stoup of liquor. [iSrft 2 Clown. 
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THE SURPRISE 


BY MAB&ARET M. DAVIS. 
{See Plate.) 


So now the secret’s out .at last, 

My gentle sister Kate ; 

The mystery you held as fast 
As stern decrees of fate- 

Ah l 1 have long suspected you. 
Despite your cunning wiles, 

Your tell tale face detected you. 
Through all your frowns and smiles, 

1 knew your heart was not your, own, 
'Twas in another's keeping; 


Your murmurs made the secret known 
While you were sadly sleeping* 

Your lover now is far away, 

Ilis semblance still is here; 

His letters gently, loudly pray, 

That you may hold him dear. 

My Kale, T love you none the less. 

For delicately hiding 
The love that 1 could not hut guess 
Was in your heart abiding. 


MONADNOCK AND MOONLIGHT. 
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BY J* 

The young moon hangs her taper horn 
O’er lone Monad nock’s rocky sleep, 

And still from woods by autumn shorn. 

The cricket hymns the swain in sleep. 

The low-drawn sigh of breeze and stream 
Sounds sadly as the sleeper’s breath ; 

All else is hush'd— t lie forests dream, 

Perchance, of their lov’d red-man’s death. 

Spirit of Love! Eternal!— how bland 
Thou smiles', in a scene like this! 

The soul forgets she cursed the land, 

And tastes once more her E den-bliss. 

Mild orb ] borne back two thousand years, 

I see thy curve o’er Judah’s bills ; 

Thy calm light soothes the infant’s tears, 

And every heart with rapture thrills. 

Glad Ke (Iron murmurs, and the maid, 

"With merry song, plies at the mill j 

The vales, in. nature’s wealth array'd, 

The balmy air with incense fill; 


r. PHELPS, 

\ The Tartar, Greek and Hindoo came— 

He from where Nilus has its birth— 

The tongue and race of every name 
Proclaim'd her “Beauty of the Earth,” 

\ But now ’tts chang’d— the land lies dead— 

A skeleton of rocks she lies ; 

The soul that quicken’d her hath fled, 

And gloom pervades her once bright skies* 

Whore now the priest, the judge, the seer— 
Thy new -moon feasts, proud Israeli 
On all her sacred hills appear, 

The Moslem hues of fshmael. 

| 

Eut thou, sooth Light! serene, still blest 
Amidst the change of years— lo thee 
Old ocean heaves his billow-breast — 

To thee still throbs humanity. 

And Nature here, in all the pride 
Of virgin strength and energy, 

Glows at thy coming, like the bride 
At hymen’s long'd festivity. 


And off wltb life and beauty teems— 
In moral beauty, too, how fair! 

For lo ! Moriah’s temple gleams, 

And the Great Soul of All is there. 

As in some lov'd one's face the rays 
Of soul with life im mingled shine, 
So e'er Judea’s heaven-lov'd face, 

An ephod-brighiness beams divine. 
146 


And thus, fit scene for paradise, 

Sou I’d with the pilgrim's creed, remain ! 

Till that dread day when earth and skies 
Shall into chaos melt again, 

Mon ad nock, hail ! yon crescent new, 

Just bending o’er thy dusky height, 

Shines a fair jew'el on thy brow— 

Lone mount ! wan moon ! my friends, good night ! 






ANNA MIliNOR: 


THE YOUNG LADY WHO WAS NOT PUNCTUAL. 


S BY T. S 

\ “I will call for you at eight o’clock, precisely,’ f 
| said a young man, as he stood in the door of a 
\ house in Spruce street, with the hand of a gentle 
| girl in his. He had taken it as he said “good- 
\ bye," and held it longer than usual. 

< “Very well, I shall be all ready," returned the 
\ maiden* 

\ “The cars start at a quarter past eight, pre- 
\ eisely* We must not leave here a minute later 
s than eight o’clock*" 

5 “ Not if we expect to join the private parly at 

\ ’s Grove*" 

J “ Good night, Anna," 

> “Goodnight.” 

s As the maiden responded to her lover’s good 
j night, her hand, that lay in hie, was gently pressed, 

? That pressure sent a thrill of joy to her heart* 

> Henry Alton had not yet openly declared his love 
\ for Anna Milner, but little tokens of its existence 
l were not wanting, Anna had few doubts or fears 
? on this subject. She felt for him a deep tender- 
? ness, and questioned not the fact of its return. 

\ On the next morning Alton was at the house 
l precisely as the clock struck eight. He asked for 
s Anna* The servant went up stairs, and returned, 

< saying, that she Would be ready in a moment* 
j One, two, three, four, five minutes passed, and 

> she did not appear* The young mart, who was 
; thoroughly punctual in every ihing, both from 
{ principle and habit, became impatient. The cars 

1 left the depot at a quarter past eight o’clock 

2 precisely, and it would take at least five minutes 
S to walk there. 

S It was seven minutes past eight, when Anna 
\ at length made her appearance* 

| “lam really sorry to have kept you waiting, Mr. 
i Alton," she said* “But I couldn’t help it* We 

> have plenty of time to get to the cars, I hope*" 

| “ As much as the bargain," returned the young 

| man* “ It is now seven minutes past eight*” 
l “Oh! there 1 I have forgotten my parasol. I 
j will get it in a moment," And away sprung Anna, 
\ In about a minute her little feet were heard patter- 
i ing down stairs. 

< “ I’m all ready now,” she said, when half way 
\ down* “No! I declare, I’ve dropped one of my 
\ gloves in the chamber." And back she turned. 

I Very punctual men are usually impatient of 
s delay, 

| “Too bad!” muttered Alton. “We shall be 
? left as sure as the world* Why will people be so 
| thoughtless?” 

5 Just at ten minutes past eight o’clock they left 


ARTHUR. 

! the house. To reach the depot in time would re- j 
quire rapid walking. Of course, Mr. Alton would j 
have to appear in a hurry in the street with a young \ 
lady by his side, a thing that annoyed him excess- j 
ively. But there was no alternative. They pro- \ 
eeeded at a quick step, in silence. The bell was l 
ringing as they entered the car- yard. 

“ One moment, driver," said Mr* Alton, hur- • 
riedly, as he passed that individual, who was just £ 

■ in the act or speaking to the horses. 

“Be quick, then,” relumed the driver, impa- j 
; dently. Muttering something in addition about ; 
i certain kind of people always coming at the last j 
5 minute, which Alton only half heard. 
i ’Fire excitement and hurry of the two young ; 
l people caused several thoughtless persons a good f 
: deal of merriment, which was rather loudly ex- j 
| pressed. Alton’s cheek burned, and his lip qui- j 
: vered, when he seated himself, with Anna on the \ 
l sunny side of the car* The moment he set his $ 

I foot on the platform, the cars commenced moving* \ 
“Like to been left, Alton* Why, what in the \ 
world made you so late?" said a young man, one { 
of the pleasure party that was going out on a kind \ 

of picnic to — Grove. “ We’ve all been \ 

here for at least ten minutes." 

“It was all my fault," spoke up Anna, whose 
face was glowing from excitement and rapid walk- \ 
\ ing. “ I had no idea that the morning was passing i 
| away so swiftly* I might have been ready in good j 
: enough time, but didn’t think eight o’clock came \ 
{ so soon.” 

Alton said nothing* He was worried, and didn’t > 
\ care to let his lone of voice reflect his true feelings. j 
• In a little while they w-ere gliding rapidly away f 
from the crowded city. The puffing locomotive \ 
\ was soon substituted for horses. Half an hour 
more, and the gay party, consisting of about forty j 
young ladies and gentlemen, left the cars, and pro- 
\ eeeded to a fine grove, about a quarter of a mile 
from the track of the railroad, where they pro- j 
'i; posed to spend the day. 

Pleasant company and a pleasant ride dispelled 
| from the mind of Alton the effect produced by \ 

[ Anna Milnor’s want of punctuality* The excite- \ 
merit attendant upon starting had given an unusual $ 
brightness to her countenance, and quickened her $ 
, flow of spirits. She was the life of the company. 5 
Every time the young man’s eye rested upon her i 
through the day, it was in admiration, and every 

I time her tones reached his ear, they came with > 
sweeter music than before* 

“She is indeed a lovely creature!” he more > 
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than once said to himself. The impression made 
by the unpleasant occurrence of the morning had 
nearly worn off, so charmed was he by all that 
Anna said and did through the day. 

Time wore on, and the sun ranged low in the 
horizon. The cars were to pass at about half-past 
six o’clock, when the party must be at the stop- 
ping-place, or have the pleasure of walking home, 
a distance of nearly ten miles. About half- past 
five, notice was given by some of the more thought- 
ful ones, that it was time to be making prepara- 
tions for leaving the ground. 

“ Oh, it’s plenty of time yet,” said some. “ It’s 
only a little step over to the railroad.” 

“ But it will take at least halt' an hour to make 
all our arrangements for getting away,” was re- 
plied. “ Better be an hour too soon than a minute 
too late for the cars.” 

“So say I,” chimed in Alton and some others, 
who took upon themselves the task of getting 
every thing, as fast as they could, in readiness to 
leave the ground. 

“ There’s plenty of time,” said Anna Milnor 
gaily to Alton. “ Come! you must be my partner 
in this cotillon.” 

“ I shouldn’t like to walk ten miles to-night,” 
was his reply. 

“Nor I. But there’s time enough. We can 
walk to the rail-road in ten minutes.” 

Alton could not refuse Anna’s request, and so 
he joined, though reluctantly, the cotillon. Time 
sped quickly on. When the music ceased it was 
six o’clock. 

All was now hurry and bustle among the greater 
portion of the company. But Anna still insisted 
that there was plenty of time, and actually induced 
a small number to commence another cotillon. 
Several remonstrated, and urged the necessity of 
immediate departure. But they were only laughed 
at for their impatience. Alton bit his lip with 
vexation at such thoughtlessness. He saw that 
Anna was the ruling spirit in this opposition to the 
prudent desire of the majority to be at the stopping- 
place of the cars in good time; and this worried 
him. It brought too vividly before his mind the 
incidents of the morning. 

At last, even she felt that the time had come for 
making a speedy departure. The little group that 
had been seemingly governed by her, separated, 
and commenced hasty preparations for leaving the 
spot. This took longer than had been expected. 
Last of all to get away was Anna Milnor. By the 
time she left, some had nearly reached the track of 
the railroad. 

“There! as I live,” she exclaimed, after she 
had started with Alton, and had gone a couple of 
hundred of yards, “ I have lost my bracelet!” 

As she said this, she turned and ran back at full 
speed. Alton called after her that they would cer- 
tainly be left behind by the cars. But she did not 
heed him. His only alternative was to run back, 
also, and help her to search for the bracelet. 

“I’ve got it!” she cried, in a moment after 


reaching the ground, and then came bounding 
back to meet her vexed and excited lover. 

“We shall certainly be left behind,” he said. 

“ Come, run, then, quick.” Anna returned, and 
sprung away like a young fawn. There was not a 
single member of the party in sight. All had hast- 
ened on to the stopping-place of the cars, the most 
indifferent now feeling alarm lest they should be 
\oo late. 

“It’s nearly half-past six,” Alton remarked, 
glancing at his watch, as he came up to the side of 
the hurrying maiden. 

“We’ll soon be there,” was her encouraging 
reply. 

“There’s not a moment to spare. Hah! — the 
engine bell, as sure as I’m alive! We arc too 
late !” 

“ Perhaps not. Some of the party arc there, and 
the conductor will certainly wait for us.” 

The rest of the distance was traversed with 
swift feet, and in silence. Fortunately, they 
reached the stopping-place just in time to get into 
the cars, but excited, overheated, and panting 
from exertion. 

“Just saved your distance,” said the conductor, 
smiling. 

“My shawl! Where is it?” exclaimed one of 
the ladies of the party, looking around her in 
alarm, soon after the cars were in motion. 

“I don’t know. Have you lost it?” asked a 
companion. 

“It was on my arm when we started. But I 
was so afraid of being left behind that I didn’t 
notice where or when I dropped it.” 

Quietly seated in the cars, all had leisure now 
to think whether they had lost or left any thing 
behind. It was soon discovered that one was short 
a handkerchief, another a bag, a third a collar, and 
a fourth a bracelet, and so on. But for these losses 
there was no remedy. Every moment the swift 
speeding engine was bearing them farther and far- 
ther away from the spot where they had spent the 
day so pleasantly. 

“ Well,” remarked Alton, in a half laughing, 
half serious voice, “ I hope this will be a lesson on 
punctuality for all of us. If we had quietly made 
our arrangements for leaving the ground an hour 
ago, there would have been none of these losses to 
regret. We should have been at the railroad track 
at least half an hour before the cars came along, so 
that there would have been time enough to have 
returned for any thing then missed.” 

“You needn’t say any thing,” spoke up one. 
“You were the last to reach the cars both coming 
and going. A lecturer on punctuality should be 
punctual himself.” 

This was said jestingly. But it touched Alton 
in a tender spot. 

“ No — no — it’s not fair to blame him,” Anna 
spoke up. “ It was all my fault.” 

“I wish it hadn’t been,” was Alton’s mental 
reply. 

When he retired to bed that night, the young 
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man did not feel happy. Ilis mind was disturbed. 
Why ? He knew of only one cause. Anna Mil- 
nor’s conduct had not pleased him. There was a 
defect in her character, with which, let it exist 
where it would, he had no kind of patience. It 
w T as so easy to be punctual, and so wrong not to 
be particular on this head, that he could find no 
excuse for it, even in the girl he loved. 

It was a week before Alton could feel just in the 
frame of mind to visit Anna Milnor. Five minutes 
passed in her presence was sufficient to dispel all 
unpleasant impressions that her conduct had pro- 
duced. There was a charm in her person, mind 
and manners that thoroughly captivated him. lie 
was again a constant visitor. 

As for Anna, she waited only a declaration from 
her lover. Her heart was fully his. But he was 
not quite ready to make that declaration. Alton 
had a cool head as well as a warm heart. lie was 
orderly in his habits, and regulated his conduct in 
life upon fixed principles. In choosing a wife, he 
would not permit himself to be governed entirely 
by his feelings. He saw that Anna had defects of 
character — and one defect that, in his estimation, 
would have a very important bearing upon his 
future happiness. Before advancing a step farther, 
he determined to see how deeply seated this defect 
lay, and whether there was any hope of its being 
corrected. 

44 I will call for you on next Sunday morning,” 
he said to her one day, 44 and walk with you to 
church.” 

44 I shall be very happy to have your company,” 
was her pleased reply. 

*‘ I will now see,” he said to himself, “ how 
deeply seated lies this want of punctuality. Surely, 
she will regard the orderly observance of external 
worship too highly to permit herself to be a mo- 
ment too late. Anna Milnor could not be guilty 
of disturbing a worshipping assembly by entering 
church after the services have begun.” 

Half-past ten was the hour for service to com- 
mence. 

“ Do, Anna,” said Mrs. Milnor, as the family 
arose from the breakfast-table on the next Sabbath 
morning, “try and get ready in time to go with 
your father and myself to church. I am really 
tried at your want of punctuality in this matter.” 

“Oh, never fear,” returned the daughter, “I 
shall be ready. There is plenty of time.” 

“ So you always say. Go, and begin to dress 
now.” 

44 Dress now! Why it’s only eight o’clock. I 
can get ready in a half an hour, at farthest. You 
won’t start before ten.” 

Saying this, Anna took up her little brother in 
her arms, and commenced sporting with him. An 
hour after, Mrs. Milnor heard her voice in the par- 
lour. 

44 Anna, dear, do begin to dress for church,” 
she called down to her. 

“It’s only nine o’clock, mother. There is 
plenty of time. I’ll be ready as soon as you are.” 
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44 1 declare! it’s half-past nine o’clock, and that 
thoughtless girl hasn’t gone up to her chamber 
yet,” the mother said, as she heard the clock 
strike the half hour. 14 Anna! do go up and dress 
yourself. I am out of all patience with you.” 

44 I’ll be ready now, before you will,” the daugh- 
ter said, as she bounded up stairs. A new dress 
had came home on the evening before. It was 
not to be worn that day. But as she had not yet 
tried it on, she felt a desire to do so, and ascertain 
its fit. There was plenty of time to dress for 
church. So she tried on the dress. There was 
some defect about it. Certain folds, somewhere, 
did not lie just to her taste. These were adjusted 
and readjusted over and over again. But they 
were incorrigible. While thus engaged, she was 
aroused by the voice of her mother. 

44 Anna, come, it is just ten, and we are all 
ready to start.” 

44 Don’t wait for me, mother. I will be along in 
a little while. Mr. Alton is going to call for me,” 
returned the daughter, startled to find that it was 
so late, and hurriedly taking off the new dress. 

In about ten minutes afterwards Mr. Alton rang 
the bell. 

44 Tell him that I will be along in a few mo- 
ments,” was sent down by the servant, who brought 
her word of his arrival. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, but the young 
lady had not yet appeared. 

“I am really grieved,” murmured the young 
man to himself. “ It seems hardly possible that 
any one can be so thoughtless. I met her father 
and mother some distance on their way to church 
as l came along.” 

Just then Anna came hurrying down stairs. It 
lacked but four minutes of church time; and the 
walk was one of full ten minutes. 

44 I’m sorry to have kept you waiting,” Anna 
said. “But really, I had no idea that it»was so 
late. I scarcely notice the flight of time.” 

44 We shall be late,” was Alton’s only reply to 
this. 

44 1 know we will. But we must walk fast. 
44 Oh! I have left iny handkerchief.” 

She glided up stairs, and did not come down 
again for two or three minutes. They seemed a3 
long as a period of ten minutes to the mind of Alton. 

When the young couple entered the church, the 
minister was reading a portion of the service. All 
was silence profound and deep attention. Their 
coming in evidently disturbed the congregation. 
This was felt acutely by Alton, who never enjoyed 
public worship so little in his life. 

After all was over, he returned w’ith Anna to 
her home. But he said little on the way. He 
could not. His mind was too much disturbed. His 
abstraction of manner was so marked that even 
Anna could not help noticing it. She never remem- 
bered to have seen him so dull. At the door of 
her father’s house he bowed formally, and retired. 

“How could you do so, Anna?” her mother 
said, as soon as she had entered the house. 
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“ Do what, mother ?” 

“ Come so late to church, after all I said to you 
this morning. And worse than all, to keep Mr. Alton 
waiting for you until after service had commenced* 

It was plain that he was greatly annoyed*” 

“ l didn’t see that he was,” Anna returned, with 
a slight expression of surprise. “ But she now 
remembered that he said very little while either 
going or coming. It might be that her mother's 
suggestion was too near the truth. Anna was not 
happy during the rest of the day* 

” It’s no use disguising the fact,” Alton said to 
himself, as he walked slowly homeward* “She 
will not suit me* I should be worried out of my 
life by her want of punctuality * Three times has 
she already subjected me to annoyance and morti- 
fication* These have worried me enough* How ; 
would it be if I were subjected to such things \ 
every day of my life? It would kill me outright* t 
No— no ! Anna Milner 1 — you are a sweet, fasti* \ 
nating creature* I love you more than I dare con- \ 
fess to myself* But I cannot make you my wife* \ 
That would be risking too much*” 

Tlius reason urged. But feeling was not so ' 
easily subdued* It pleaded long for the charming j 
girl — but it pleaded in vain. Alton was a young \ 
man of decided character. He never permitted i 
himself to take a step that his judgment clearly ; 
condemned. \ 

“ I havidt seen you with Anna Milnor, lately,” \ 
said a friend to him a few months afterwards. 

“ No*” 

” How is that?” 

“ Why do you ask the question ?” 

“You used to be very particular in your atten- J 
tions in that quarter*” 

“Perhaps I was. But I am not now.” 

“ She is a lovely girl,” 

“ That she is, truly*” 

“Just the one for you*” 

“ No*” 

“I think she is.” 

“While I, the party most interested, think 
otherwise,” 

“ What is your objection?” 

“ She comes late to church.” 

“What?” 



“ She is not punctual,” 

“ You are jesting 1” 

“No* Don't you remember the picnic ?” 

“ Yes. And how you and she were late bo ill in 
going and returning*” 

“All her fault. I don’t want a wife who has 
not a regard for punctuality. It would annoy me 
to death*” 

“But, surely, that is not your only objection,” 

“ I have no other.” 

“ You are foolish*” 

“Perhaps so* But I can’t help it. My wife 
must ho punctual, and no mistake.” 

Alton showed himself to be in earnest. Much 
as it cost him, he steadily resisted the inclination 
that was constantly urging him to renew' his atten- 
tions to Anna Milnor* As for the young lady, she 
was unhappy for several months. Then she was 
consoled by the attentions of a new, and less fasti- 
dious lover* She paid as little regard to punc- 
tuality as ever, but this was only a defect of 
minor importance in the eyes of the young man 
w ho had made up his mind to ofler her his hand. 

Alton was invited to her wedding about a year 
after the date of his unpleasant picnic adventure, 
A large and brilliant parly were assembled to wit- 
ness the nuptials, that were to take place at eight 
o'clock precisely. At eight, all the company were 
waiting, with the minister, the descent of the 
bridal party. But time passed on, and many began 
to feel impatient* Mr, Milnor, the father of Anna, 
came into the parlour frequently, and then w r ent 
out, evidently worried at the delay, the cause of 
which Alton shrewdly guessed to lie in the fact 
that the bride was not yet ready* 

“I believe the girl will be too late for death,” 
he heard the old gentleman say in a fretful under- 
tone to some one in the passage, close to the 
door, near by which he was silting. 

“Thank Heaven for my escape 1” murmured 
Alton to himself, as the party came in about half- 
past nine, after having kept the company waiting 
for an hour and a half. “ Too late on her wedding 
night 1 She would have killed me !” 

If this shoe should happen to pinch any lady, 
whether married or single, we beg of her not to 
think for a moment that it was made for her foot. 




SABBATH EYE. 
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The holy day glides calmly to iu close, 

Hour following hour serenely,— and the air 
That shimmers in the sunlight, th rills with prayer, — 
So fancy deems— as brightly sinking, throws 
The sun bis slant beams over earth* A, hush 
Bests on the hills, unbroken by the chime 
Of belle that cheerly in Lite morning time 


Called to the house of prayer— a conscious blush 
Mamies the marshaled clouds, as if each diui 
And vapory fold were car of seraphim — 
While Nature, in her deep tranquillity, 

Seems rapt in worship— a religious awe 
Filling her soul, ae when her God she saw 
And bem before Him the adoring; kneel 
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j: It was at an early hour, on a calm, beautiful 

morning of the first month of autumn, that a gay 
cavalcade was assembled before the gates of the 
> royal castle in the old town of Fampeluna, at that 
5 time the capital of the King of Navarre, better 
l known, in those days, by his well-earned sobriquet 

I of Charles the Bad. All the pomp and magnificence j 
of the most gorgeous and romantic period of the \ 
world's history was displayed in the garbs of the 
cavaliers, in the housings of the fiery horses, in the \ 
long train of pages and esquires, glittering with gold 
and silver, in the escort of men-at-arms, sheathed > 
cap-a-pie in burnished steel, every lance decorated j 
with its waving pennoncelle, and a square banner J 
prominent over all, emblazoned with the proud \ 
bearings of the Counts of Foix, in right of their < 
descent from the kings of Arragon, or a pale gules 1 j 
well known on many a battle field of France and \ 
Spain ; well known to the pagan hordes of Prussia \ \ 
well known to the base Jacquerie, what time, be- ; 
neath its folds, thirty- five cavaliers, led by the cap- ■; 
tal and the count, slew with the sword's edge seven \ 
thousand villeins before the market-place of Meaux ! \ 
But it was on no hostile errand that the proud \ 
banner was now floating upon the breezes of Nr- J 
varre— it was not as invaders that the chivalry of l 
Bearn were mustered in the courts of Pampeluna, 

For many a year, there had been strife between \ 
Gaston Fhebus, the great Count of Foix, the flower ; 
of chivalry, who, though a simple count, was < 
mightier than puissant monarchs of his day, and 
his fair dame, so well beloved of old, — the famous \ 
beauty of Navarre, sister of the Bad King, through 
whose ill faith and treachery it was that dissension 
had marred true love, and those had been parted 
whom God joined together, and no man should have 
put asunder* 

For many a year there had been strife, and 
though in the high hall of Orthos, the state of the 
count had been kept up w T ith all its wonted splen- 
dour; though his power had increased, and his fame 
been spread abroad wherever trumpets rang or min- 
strels chaunted, his hearth had been desolate, his 
bed vacant ; and she, once the idol and the treasure 
of his soul, was— oh! far worse than dead — es- 
tranged beyond the hope of reconciliation, and 
dwelling afar off with that bad brother, whose will 
to do had been equalled only by his power of doing 
evil. 

For many a year, I say, they had been parted ; 
and the sole offspring of their once happy union, 
young Gaston, had grown up from a sweet, curly- 
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; ; headed urchin, to be as noble and as brave a youth 
\ as ever filled a mother's eyes with tears of happy !; 
; gratitude* He was now sixteen years of age, hand- 
; some and tall, “and the exact resemblance to his 
'' father in his whole form,”— these are the words of 
one who had the tale from an eye witness of the j 
facts, and who has left it upon record* Of this !; 
father, whom he knew well, and with whom he 
had feasted many times, that, “although he had ;! 
seen very many knights, kings, princes and others, j; 
he had never seen any so handsome, either in the !; 
form of his limbs and shape, or in countenance, 
which was fair and ruddy, with gray and amorous 
eyes, that gave delight whenever he chose to ex- 
press affection.” 

Such was young Gaston, heir to the principalities j 
of Foix and Bearn, the idol of his father's subjects, j| 
brave, gallant, skilful in all exercises and accom- \ 
pi ish meets, full of high talents and bright and noble \ 
aspirations, when, on an evil day, he set forth from j 
Orthes for Navarre, to visit the dear mother for l 
whom he yet retained the 1 ive liest affection , although \ 
years had elapsed since he had seen her bland and l 
lovely features, or felt upon his brow the pure and l 
hallowed influence of her kiss* 

It was, indeed, an evil day ; yet the sun shone \ 
as brightly on his young brow as he departed from \ 
his father's door, and he hailed the gay beams as > 
rapturously as though it had been the happiest and < 
the brightest of his life* Vain, vain, indeed, are i 
the hopes of men, even when they appear most i 
likely to be realized. His ride through the lovely > 
scenery of the lower Pyrenees, cheered by the 5 
hopes of bringing home with him, on his return, £ 
that well-beloved, long absent mother, of seeing S 
the vacant place filled by the gallery fire, and his l 
great father's brow calmer and lighter, and less \ 
careworn than it had showed within his memory, \ 
was one scene of enchantment and delight, Ilis i 
visit, too, though tinged at times by some shade \ 
of bitterness and sorrow, — and which, of mortal j 
things, is not so coloured? — was full of blithe and ? 
pleasurable moments — moments which, seeming to l 
be light nothings as they pass, yet speak whole i 
\ volumes to the feelings and affections, and leave ? 
< behind them traces indelible through years of sor- l 

[ row; moments which opened to that youth, sc- l 
eluded as he had been, from his childhood upward, < 
from the society and love of woman, a mine of \ 

I treasures which had lain, even to that day, con- | 
eealed and unsuspected within his heart of hearts. S 
It waa a bitter pang to him, indeed, and it saddened ? 
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bis affectionate and gentle nature for many a weary 
hour, when T as the lime came round for his return, 
he found that, for ail hia entreaties and remon- 
strances, he could by no means prevail upon her to 
return home with him* She had, it seemed, im- 
bibed so strong an impression that her husband 
would receive her harshly and treat her cruelly in 
consequence of the base conduct of her brother, 
that she dared not to trust herself with him, seeing 
that he had not sent her any orders by their son to 
come back to him* The. parting, therefore, be- 
tween the mother and her boy was almost as sad 
and heartrending as their meeting had been rap- 
turously happy. Bitter and burning tears were 
shed, and Jong embraces interchanged, and promises 
and pledges given and received; and when they 
had, at last, said adieu and torn themselves apart, 
there was a stinging sense at Gaston’s heart which 
he had never felt before— a sense of something 
nearly akin to resentment against his noble father ; 
a sense which troubled him as many times as it 
recurred, and which he would have banished by 
uri effort; and yet it scarce was banished ere it re- 
turned again, till it had taken a strong hold in his 
bosom, and was not any more to be dislodged. 

They parted, promising each other that before 
many months they would meet again; and she be- 
took herself to her lonely state, to her dull em- 
broideries, and duller ladies, and he to his sprightly 
Andalusian's back to pay his last ceremonious visit 
to his uncle of Navarre, before he should turn his 
face toward the blue summits of the Pyrenees, and 
the fair realms beyond them* 

It was a calm and beautiful morning, as I have 
said, and the hour was yet early, when the train of 
young Gaston was drawn up before the gates of 
Fampehma, awaiting only the appearance of their 
young lord to commence their homeward journey* 
Yet, early as it was, there were oaths loud and 
deep among the men-at-arms, and knitted brows 
and whisperings among the knights and nobles of 
tiie train, and dialings and curvetmgs, and shrill, 
angry neighings among the spirited and restless 
horses, for they had waited iong already, and, early 
as it was, the sun had already raised his crown of 
light above the eastern mountains, and the day's 
march, which lay before them, was neither short 
nor easy* 

The presents of the Bad King to his nephew and 
hig train had been displayed and accepted duly ; and 
many chargers of the beat Spanish strain, whh 
housings regally magnificent, and many mules, 
laden with suits of the choicest armour, and many 
Spanish grayhounds, “so handsome and so good 
there were none like them, 1 ' and many falcons of 
renown, attested at least the liberality of the King 
of Navarre* And all was ready — all had been 
ready for an hour, yet Gaston de Fnix tarried. 

To all inquiries of his pages and esquires, and 
many were made of chamberlain and steward, and 
seneschal, the answer was returned that the young 
count was closeted alone with the king in hie pri- 
vate chamber ; and bo, indeed, it was, for after the 


\ morning meal was ended, and the last farewell 
j said, Charles of Navarre had called the boy aside, 
\ and led him up a private staircase into his own most 
\ secret cabinet, and there, while all the cavalcade 
\ without were hurrying and fretting at the bng de- 
\ lay, those two eat anxiously, though quietly engaged 
£ in deep and earnest converse, 

\ It was a small, square room, completely hung on 
i all sides with crimson cloth tasseled and laced 
| with gold, covering even the doors, and interrupted 
\ only by one large oriel window, and a huge wooden 
\ mantel- piece, elaborately carved with saints and 
| martyrs; on each side of this cumbrous ornament 
’ was a tall cabinet of dark walnut wood, inlaid with 
l brass and secured by several clasps and locks of 
\ massy workmanship ; and these, with a round table 
< covered with embossed gilt leather, and a pair of 
| huge armed chairs, were all the furniture which the 
| cabinet displayed. On the table lay a few sheets 
\ of paper, or parchment rather, with a standish of 
\ silver richly gift, and a manuscript copy of Frois- 
l sort, illuminated splendidly, between the leaves of 
\ which had been inserted, as a mark, a broad double- 
\ edged stiletto. 

\ In the chair facing the window, with his fine, 

( open features exposed to the full morning light, sat 
Gaston de Foix, his beardless chin propped on his 
right hand, the elbow of which rested on the table, 
\ gazing a little upward, his whole countenance irra- 
s diate with hope, and beaming with pleasure and 
\ excitement, yet listening with all his soul to the 
\ words of his wily uncle. 

j The King of Navarre was not, at this time, by 
J any means what we should term an old man, yet 
i in his whole bearing and appearance there were 
many marks of age, and evert of decrepitude; for 
$ his shoulders were bowed, and hia knees weak, 
j and his hands t rembled continually , even when they 
\ were supported idly on the table. lie had been, in 
\ hig youth, though somewhat undersized, formed 
) with wonderful grace, and his figure still retained 
j some traces of its former symmetry. His counte- 
\ nance was as beautiful as it had ever been, un- 
> wrinkled and serene, and showing little or no trace 
5 of the years which had passed over him ; bat it was 
s not the beauty of a man at all, much less of a king 
l and warrior— it was a soft, voluptuous, effeminate 
i face, with large, dark, languid, sleepy eyes, the 
\ principal expression of which was love of ease and 
j luxury — the last face in the world, in short, which 
\ you could have imagined to belong to the most tur- 
bulent and wily, the fiercest and most merciless 
person of an age eminently fierce and restless— a 
) person to whom murders the most foul and horrible 
j were every day familiar incidents, things schemed 
| and perpetrated, and never thought of afterward, 
l except for the profit or the pleasure they had pur- 
j chased him. 

5 He, too, sat by the table, and his head likewise 
■I was propped on his right hand, but here all resem- 
l blance between the attitudes of the uncle and the 
] nephew ended — for while the young man, con- 
l ec ious of innocence and carele ss of ecr uli n y , fronte d 
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the light, and suffered the other to read every 
thought and feeling as it rose unbidden to his in- 
genuous features, and merely rested his chin, half 
carelessly, half thoughtlessly, on his forefinger, 
the other, partly, it may be, on purpose, but princi- 
pally from an habitual instinct, had not merely 
turned his back to the window and bent down his 
head, but had placed his hand across his brow edge- 
wise, so as to shade his whole countenance, his 
dark eyes gleaming out from beneath his palm now 
and then, as if to note the impression his words 
made, with a keen, piercing expression, strangely 
at variance with their wonted languor, 

“Well,” he said, “ Gaston, my fair nephew, it 
grieves me much that, after all your labour, your 
pains should be but thrown away; for it is very 
plain to me that you have come hither, perceiving 
J ( how unjustly your father hates his countess, and 
hoping, by your visit, to reconcile them once again. 
It was well meant, poor youth, it was well meant; 
and seeing that she is my sister, I am displeased as 
much as you are—for it is all in vain ” 

“No! no!” replied the young man, eagerly, 
“no, no! I trust not, unde. My mother would 
have gone home with me now, had l brought with 
me any order for her safe conduct* Oh that I had 
but thought of it ! And I hope,— yea, but, by 
Heaven’s grace, I do believe,— that I shall obtain 
that readily, and for the simple asking from the 
most noble count.” 

“Young, young— you arc young, Gaston,” an- 
swered the king, in a voice of well- affected melan- 
choly, “I do remember me when I was young 
myself, how I was used to believe all that I hoped, 
and to hope all that I desired but all that has 
passed away, boy ; quite passed away from me, as 
it will pass from you ” 

“ Now, Heaven forefend !” the young man inter- 
rupted him. “Far rather would I die than outlive 
the power of hoping,” 

“So all men think at some time,” answered 
Charles ; “ and yet they all do outlive it ere they 
die, unless they die very young, or continue fools 
all their lifetime,” 

“ But have you ceased to hope, uncle ?” 

“Long ago, long ago,” replied the bad king. 
“I have ceased long ago to hope for any thing 
which depends for its accomplishment on aught be- 
yond my own power and my own will — and the 
things which do so depend, I do not hope, but de- 
termine! So am I never balked, while you 
hopers — — ” 

“But, uncle, uncle,” Gaston interrupted him, 
with great excitement and eagerness of maimer, 
“this does, in some sort, depend on my own power, 
and my own will,” 

“It might,” said Navarre, removing his hand 
from his forehead, and gazing wistfully into his 
nephew’s eyes, “it might, but it does not. It 
might, and I could show you how — but no,” he 
continued, as if recollecting himself, “no, I will 
not — and yet it could be done, right easily; but no, 
no, no, I will not*" 


“ What could he done ? flow, ho w ?” exclaimed 
the enthusiastic boy, springing to his feet, and 
grasping the cold schemer by the hand. “ Oh ! as 
you hope for Heaven!— oh ! as you love my mother ! 
—oil ! by your belt of knighthood ! by your crown 
of king ! speak, uncle, tell me, tell me, how might 
it be in my own power ? In my own will, it is ! 
Oh tell me, tell me !” 

“It were of no avail/’ answered the king, with 
a calm smile, half melancholy, half sarcastic ; “ you 
would not take the means, even if you knew them. 
They are for men, Gaston, for men who dare 
every thing and dread nothing.” 

“I am a man, sir uncle,” replied the boy, 
proudly, “and, as the son of a brave man and no- 
ble, and no bastard, dare to say that I too am brave 
and noble !” 

“Doubtless,” said Charles the Bad; “I meant 
not otherwise; and yet-— you would not use the 
means.” 

“I would, I say, I would— use any means, if 
they were innocent and lawful,” Gaston exclaimed, 
almost angrily. 

“ If— if!” the king returned, with his fell sneer. 
“ Your if is a marvellous safeguard for weak con- 
sciences, a very potent ally and assistant to the un- 
decided — and, lawful, too! What in the fiend’s 
name do you mean by lawful?” 

“ Lawful for a good knight, a Christian, and a 
gentleman, to do without dishonour,” answered 
Gaston, 

“Then every thing is lawful,” said the king, 
quietly; “for there is nothing in the world that 
men desire which they do not believe to be expe- 
dient, nothing expedient which they do not hold 
necessary, and nothing necessary which they do 
not perform and call honourable. Bo every thing 
is lawful !— and if not, Gaston, I do not see how it 
could fail to be lawful, aye, and praiseworthy, too, 
in a good sou to do any thing, even if it were some- 
what perilous, to reconcile his parents after so long 
estrangement.” 

“ Perilous! Is it perilous?” asked the boy, yet 
more eagerly than he had done before, “ To 
whom perilous ? To me?” 

“Perhaps so,” said the king* “But come, we 
will talk no more of this ; your train is waiting — 
the sun is high already in the heavens — you must 
be moving. Farewell, gentle nephew.” 

“Uncle,” said Gaston, “hear me. I swear to 
you, by all that I hold most sacred, by the honour 
of my mother, by the glory of my forefathers, by 
the knighthood which I trust one day to win, that 
till you have told me the means by which I may 
bring my parents once again together, I will not 
leave this chamber, nor break bread, nor lay me 
down to sleep— and so may all good saints assist 
me!” 

“ Here is a precious springall,” cried Charles, as 
if he was amused at the impetuosity of his young 
relative* “ The next thing I shall know, he will be 
levying war upon me. Well, well, I suppose it 
must be so; arid yet I had far rather not. But will 
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you take the means, Gaston, when you shall have 
learned them?” 

“ I will, I swear to you, I will, and that very 
gladly. What is it, uncle — the art magic?” 

“Natural magic only, Gaston,” answered the 
king. “ l doubt not you have heard tell of philtres*” 

“ Oftentimes, but believed in them never. 11 

“Ah, there be many things, I fancy, which you 
believe not, my poor Gaston, which, natheless, be 
most true ; and this is one of them.” 

“ But are you sure— are you quite sure, unde ?” 

“Mark me, boy — this that I om about to say is 
scarcely fitted for your years ; but then, you say, 
you are a man, and, besides, great ends justify the 
means. 1 am, I care not to deny it, something ad- 
dicted to the sex. When I was younger and fairer 
to look upon than I now am, I trusted to fair form 
and honeyed words to win the charmers ; hut, as I 
waxed in years and waned in beauty, nephew, I 
looked, as every wise man should, how I miglu best 
make up my losses — and, thanks to a right learned 
Moor, a hakim of Grenada, I have a love powder* 
I tell thee I have tried it scores of times, and, by 
my honour as a knight and king, it never yet has 
failed me* Once tasted, the coyest are the kindest.” 

“Give it me— give it quick!” cried the boy. 
“ The minutes will seem hours to me, until I can 
use it. Give it me, quick, good unde.” 

“Good uncle!” replied the king, with a sneer. 
“You forget — you forget, boy, that they call me 
bad— Charles the Bad! By Saint Genevieve, a 
pleasant sobriquet 1” 

“ They lie — they lie in their throats!” exclaimed 
Gaston, “and I will maintain it on them with my 
sword ! But come, uncle, give me the powder, and 
bid God speed me, for I am all ou fire to try it*” 

“ Well, here it is,” said Charles, rising from his 
seat, and taking from one of the cabinets a small 
velvet bag, richly embroidered with gold, and tied 
with strings of gold cord. “ Take but a pinch of 
the powder this contains, and strew It on his meat 
or sprinkle it upon his cup, breathing your mother’s 
name the while, and no sooner shall he have tasted 
it, than he will seek her with as much heat of pas- 
sion as he now shuns her with reluctance ; and they 
two will thereafter so love each other, that they 
shall never more bo sundered. But see you speak 
of this to no one, for, spoken, the charm loses 
straight its power ; and try it not on any others, 
for it is so wrought that one parcel will work but 
on one person. Now, wilt thou do it, Gaston?” 

“As I hope to live, will I,” answered the boy. 

‘ 1 Excel lent uncle, best f riend , t han ks — end less 
thanks, and farewell 1” 

“ Farewell, my noble boy. Heaven speed you, 
and send all as I would have it.” 

And the youth darted down the stairs, bounded 
to the back of his good horse, and went his way 
hopeful and rejoicing. 

There could not, probably, be found throughout 
the whole world a more romantic ride, through 
scenery as various its it is magnificent and charm- 
ing, than that by which Gaston de Eoixsped home- 


| ward. At first, the rich and diversified lands of 
f Navarre; the vineyards now gorgeous with their 
| purple clusters, and gay with the concourse of the 

1 merry vintagers ; the grand though dark sublimity 
of the cork woods, mantling the uplands with a 
robe of everduring umbrage ; the olive groves dot- 

I ting the southern slopes ; and, as he advanced far- 
ther on his route, the wild, bare heaths, all redolent 
of thyme and cist us, haunted by the shy plover, 
and peopled by unnumbered flocks, under the guar- 
\ dianship of skim clad mountaineers and shaggy 
i watch dogs; and, in the back ground, the vast 
i purple ridges of the Pyrenees, cutting distinct and 
l cold against the glowing sky, whh here and there 
\ a solitary peak, towering high above the rest, and 
< glittering with eternal snows. What could be more 
| sublime, and at the same time sweeter and more 
\ lovely ? The soul of the young man, moreover, 

\ who traversed that fair tract, was, for the age in 
j which he lived, unusually liable to ihe effects and 
j the impressions arising from the lovely sounds and 
l sights of nature. I said, for the age in which he 
lived ; and yet, perhaps, we are wont too much to 

I undervalue the men of those— as we are vain 
enough to term them — dark ages ; for it is certain 
that in those days there was a mighty source of 
active energetic poetry, of living, sentient romance, 
welling out of the hearts of men. Their vices 
were, indeed, rude and sometimes horrible, but, at 
least, they were bold and manly; and then, with 
their vices, they possessed, in no small or mean de- 
| pee, the compensating virtues, which, abounding 
\ in the half- barbarous state, too often vanish utterly 
: before the bar of boasted civilization. Truth, hos- 
\ pitality, faith, charity, flourished in those grim 
| days, as we believe them, because it is their grim- 
ness only that has left its trace upon the page of 
hisiory, as they have never flourished since for all 
our cle arer I ights an d pu rer d ispe n sal lo n . N or c an 
we doubt, 1 think, if we look to their choice of 
sites for their unrivaled edifices, convent or castle, 
abbey or hermitage, or palace, sites evidently dic- 
tated by an indisputable taste for the charms of 
natural scenery, that, if they had not their schools 
of statuary or of painting, if they could not dls* 
course so learnedly as we of juice and chiaro-scuro, 
and ail the jargon of the studio, they had eyes in 
their heads to observe, and hearts in their bosoms 
to appreciate and love all iliat is beautiful and bright 
in the works of Him who made nothing but he saw 
that it was good* And why should it not be sj? Is 
it the dweller in the wood and wild, the follower of 
the deer on difficult mountain tops, the shepherd of 
the boundless plain, the sailor of the trackless deep, 
familiar as these are with every aspect of earth, 
sea and sky, who undervalue and look coldly on 
the works of God?— or is it the pent inmate of dull 
and sordid cities, whose soli!, cribbed, cabined and 
confined, till it has lost both the power and the wish 
. to soar, is chained down to the counter and the till, 

| until k can perceive no pleasure save in the sight of 
> bales and barrels, no music save in the chink of 
\ money bags? 
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) Be this, however, as it may, the soul of young 
> Gaston, as he rode along, full of all sweet and ge- 
£ nerous sensations, full of affection for the mother 
\ from whom he had just parted, for the father whom 
? he was hurrying to embrace, expanded to the ut- 
i most, felt its own conscious immortality, and burn- 
l ing with high hopes and noble aspirations, which 
\ took their colouring, in part, from the bright sun- 
$ shine which streamed over him, from the soft air 
which fanned his brow, from the fair scenery which 
? spread around, because almost too happy, too se- 
\ cure, to be proof against strange disappointment. 

\ Alas! alas! for men. Is it not ever when our 
\ hopes are the highest, when the fruition of our best 
< wishes is at hand, when all the storms and trials of 
l our life seem to be hushed and quiet, when all the 
\ future smiles upon us with bright promise, that 
s some great stunning blow is dealt, changing the 
} tenour of our ways, extinguishing the last spark of 
\ our best earthly hopes, and teaching us, beyond all 

I word or precept, “ to lay not up for ourselves trea- 
sures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves do break through and steal.’ * 

But Gaston de Foix thought not of these things 
as be spurred his high-mettled Andalusian onward, 
fie thought but of the welcome that awaited him 
at home. He pictured to himself but the joy of his 
noble father, when he should clasp him to his 
breast ; and beyond that, still in far perspective, of 
the gratitude and love, and rapturous affection, 
when, by his means, those beloved ones, who had 
so long been sundered, should once more be re- 
united and for ever. 

Gay jest and merry conversation, legends of chi- 
valry and love, tales of arms and armours, great 
deeds and grand devotions, seasoned the hours of 
travel; and at the pleasant halt at the noontide 
2 hour, beside some clear fresh fountain beneath 
i some giant tree, the tinkling of the gittern and the 
> sweet virelay or keen siromte were oft heard re- 
> sounding from the midst of that armed band, 

) touched, too, by no unskilful fingers, and trolled 
l by no untutored voices. The age of the trouba- 
| dours and trouveres had not yet passed away, and 
\ in the court of the great Count of Foix, himself a 
J passionate admirer of the gay science, and a muni- 
\ ficent patron of its professors, there were not a few 
\ knights and nobles who could compete with the 
( most famous minstrels of the day. 

At night, some feudal castle, perched on its van- 

I tage crag, like the eagle’s eyry, or some gray 
convent, bedded in venerable woods, amid broad 
pastures and calm waters, received the voyagers 
with free, unquestioning hospitality. On the third 
morning of their route, they cleared the passes of 

i the lower Pyrenees, having tarried the night pre- 
vious at Orbaiceta, on the Spanish side, and about 
noon reached St. Jean Pied de Port, on the river 

I Niol, where they were sumptuously feasted by the 
Castellan, who held that frontier town — one of the 
most important, by the way, in the dominions of the 
Count de Foix. Night found them in the midst of 
familiar scenes and well recollected places, streams 


wherein, oftentimes, Gaston had snared the speck- 
led trout ; rocky hills, where his unerring bolt had 
stopped the bound of the mountain izzard; forests 
which had rung many a time to the deep baying of 
his bloodhounds. The moon had risen, and was 
sailing broad and serene among the scattered fleeces 
of white cloud which hung like islands in the deep 
vault of air, when, filing down a steep, precipitous 
descent, they reached the shallow fords of the Gave 
de Suzon, and beyond its bright ripples might 
mark the little town of Mauleon, sleeping in the 
soft moonbeams, and the huge dungeon- tower of 
its castles looming up, black and massive, against 
the starry sky, with one red ray of torch or fire 
light streaming out from the guard- room lattice, in 
vivid contrast with the pure, spiritual lamps of 
heaven. 

Of this stronghold the captain rode beside Gas- 
ton’s rein, the far-famed Bastot de Mauleon, one of 
the most renowned and fearless champions of the 
day. He had borne arms for the first time in the 
great battle of Poictiers, under the mighty John de 
Greilly, better known as the Coptalde Buch, and in 
the celebrated charge of that great leader with the 
English horse, had made a knight and two esquires 
prisoners to his own hand. The next year he had 
fought in Prussia, against the Teutonic pagans, 
under the captal still and the Count de Foix, and 
had shared in the gallant exploit by which the 
Duchesses of Normandy and Orleans were liberated 
from the Jacquerie in the market-place of Meaux 
en Brie. Then, having served as long as an Eng- 
lish banner was lifted, or English trumpet blown 
against the King of France, when the high game of 
war was ended, he had retired to his own native 
land, and served beneath the banners of the Lord of 
Foix, who had advanced him willingly to high pre- 
ferment, although of Gascon origin. 

He it was who now held the Castle of Mauleon, 
and who now galloped forward to cause the draw- 
bridge to be lowered and the gates raised, to admit 
the son and heir of his liege lord. 

There the gay feast and the light revel followed, 
and these were in their turn succeeded by the soft 
slumbers of youth and happiness and innocence. 
The following morning was yet young, when Gas- 
ton, anxious now to rejoin his father at the earliest 
moment, aroused the sleeping squires, and never 
ceased from hurrying them until they were once 
more astir and in the saddle. 

Joy, joy — there was joy in Orthes, as the young 
heir of Foix came caracoling through the streets, 
superb in youthful beauty, all life and energy, and 
happiness and hope. The very consciousness of 
his own secret aims lending a deeper meaning, a 
more enthusiastic light to his fine features, he 
seemed more a man in soul, in bearing, and in 
gravity of purpose, more fixed of character, more 
steadfast, and more able, as if by long years of ex- 
perience, than when he rode forth from the echoing 
barbican, a little month before, a gay and careless 
boy. Nor was this change unnoted by the stout 
veterans who had followed him, or by the glad and 
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loyal crowd, who shouted themselves hoarse as he J varre, and, after a short gpace, it was whispered that 
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drew nigh — for never was there prince more justly 5 she would no more return home to her half- orphaned 
popular among the vassals of his feudal sovereignty j boy, a sadness and a gloom fell over the Hotel de 
than the great Count of Foix; and never was there j Foix, which never was effaced— no, not by all the 
a prince’s heir, throughout all France, from the \ lavish and superb magnificence of him whom good 
blue waters of the inland sea to the vexed billows J old Froissart has described as the most magnificent, 
of the northern channel, from the impetuous Rhone \ courteous and generous, of all the kings, dukes, 
to the snow-mantled Pyrenees, on whom apeople's \ princes, counts and noble ladies, at whose courts 
hopes were set with a more deep reality than the ( he had been entertained with feats of arms and 
young Gaston. j legends of amours, and all that was most chivalric 

Trumpet and horn pealed forth their merry notes j and honourable, 
of welcome, and the clash of presented arms met j For there is something in the very atmosphere 
him with ready welcome ; and the glad burghers that floats around a young and lovely woman, which 
ran together with loud shouts, and deeper if less 1 seems to soften and to humanize every thing which 
noisy prayers; and bright eyes gazed out of high \ is brought into its sphere of contact. Look at the 
casements, and wreaths were showered down from j room once frequented by some fair, gentle being, 
fair hands as he passed, and many a woman's voice l after she has departed, and though the furniture 
was heard among the lower din of mob congratula- \ may be the same, the same beautiful scene stretch- 
don, invoking Heaven's best gifts of wisdom and j ing before its casements, the same glad sunlight 
long life and happiness and virtue for the brave pouring its lustre over all, still it is not the same — 
heir of Foix. j a glory has departed from the spot, a pleasant per- 

Aks! alas! that mortal prayers should be so * fume has been swept away — all is changed, though 
blindly and so rashly uttered — that they so rarely \ the same ; and oh, most desolate and gloomy is the 
meet accomplishment on earth, so little do men \ impression which that change makes upon the 
know what is their real gain, so often do they ask \ minds even of transient witnesses, 
for that which, if gained, were but a worse ruin. \ Thus was it, that although the pageantry and 
Alas! alas! Long life and happiness for him, ] splendour of the court had gone on as lavishly as 
whose days were already numbered — the thread of J ever, although the minstrel’s lute and the trouvere’s 
whose fate was drawn to the last hank already, and t lay rang, as merrily as of yore, through hall and 
“ the blind fury with the accursed shears," waiting | bower; though the hounds ran as hastily through 
even now “to clip the thin span of life.’ * Alas! \ the green woods, though the falcons flew as high 
ala s! wisdom and virtue for one doomed to fall by j and as boldly, though deeds of arms were performed 
his own folly and the guili of others! J as gallantly to win the kind glances of lady’s eyes, 

But now i here was no thought of mourning or of \ and though the eyes of ladies rewarded them as 
sad anticipation-all was fond promise and exulting j fondly, still there was something wanting— some- 
joy. The very populace, who ran along shouting j thing which not a knight so given up to feats of a 
and cheering by the side of Gaston's charger, l battle, not a page so rash and reckless, not a dame 
caught something of the enthusiastic hope that } or don^el so occupied with her own charms and 
flashed from the boy’s eyes, and when they recol- love passages, but perceived and lamented it. 
lected whither he had lately been, and by whose \ And now, as her boy came careering through the 
arms he had been encircled, they too were filled \ streets, returning, as all knew, from a visit to that 
with bright memories of the young, fair and gracious \ dear mother, with something of her pure, artless 
lady, the sweet Blanche of Navarre, whom, in years j spirit flashing out from his broad brows and enthu- 
long gone by, and never, never to return, their < siastic eyes, there was more than rejoicing, more 
liege lord had led through the streets of Grthes, | than congratulation in the hearts of the people — 
his beautiful bride, and well beloved of all men. \ there was a hope, an expectation that this his 
They recollected how, for a time, her gentleness j coming would be but the harbinger of her return, to 
and artless beauty had soothed the sternness of the < meet whom all hearts would have bounded gladly, 
count, and lulled his fiery passions, and how — \ save his alone who should have the most rapturously 
though he was at all times a just and honourable t welcomed her. 

master— his face had been more frequently arrayed j This was the spirit which, as young Gaston swept 
in smiles, and his outbursts of violent and furious j along with his merry train, found vent in the min- 
passion more steadfastly restrained, while she was l gled cries, wherein were blended the names of 
sheddmg the soft influence of female fascination j Gaston, heir of Foix, and Lady Blanche — beautiful 
over tiie scenes of feudal rudeness mixed with j Blanche of Navarre ! 

feudal magnificence. \ And if the boy's eye flashed with exulting pride, 

They had loved that bright, gentle lady; all ranks j as he waved his plumed cap in answer to his own 
and classes loved her — all, from the tiring woman, j shouted welcome, the eye was suffused with plea- 
who was wont to deck her long black tresses, and \ su ruble tears, and the lip trembled with unsup- 
robe her magnificent and shapely person, down to \ pressed emotion, when it was his loved mother's 
the varlet who rubbed down her palfrey, all would \ name that met his ears on every side, chiming in 
have laid down their lives for her ; and when she j joyously and gaily with his most treasured hopes, 
went thence, on a visit to her bad brother of Na- j And now they passed the far-famed hostelry of 
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i the Moon, kept by the good esquire Ernauton da 
$ Tin, who had served oftentimes with Gaston's 
S father, and won high renown, and been for years 

1 5 accounted one of the trustiest men-at-arms that 
ever kid a knee in rest* until, when he was already 
old, the kick of an unruly charger had fractured bis 
leg so severely, and the ill treatment of an unwise 
leech had so aggravated the evil, that he was un* 
able to mount on horseback any more — so that 
thereafter he became the landlord of that famous 
inn, whither all knights and noblemen resorted, 
who came to pay their respects to the Count of 
Foix, und passed his latter days right cheerily 
among the clang of flagons and the light clash of 
knives and trencher, as he had spent his youth 
among the fanfares of trumpets and the wild din 
of battle-axes rending steel harness, 

I Old Ernauton came forth himself in his black 
velvet pourpotm, with the gold chain about his neck, 
which he had w on many a year before, the ransom 
of a stout mam at arms, the Mcngeant dc Sainte 
Basile, and a white napkin thrown across his arms, 
halting on his lame leg, which gave him pain at 

I every step and motion, with his long snow-white 
hair fluttering in the breezy atmosphere, but a 
bright twinkle in his clear blue eye, and a frank 
smile on his fine manly face, 

■ “ Welcome, right welcome home ! 33 he said, In a 

J voice that well became the jovial landlord, in whom 

I the gallant man-at-arms was now completely 
merged, “Welcome home, Gaston! Right glad 
will be the noble count to greet you. But tarry, 
young sir, tarry for our dear lady’s sake, and taste 
old Ernau ton's Bourdeaux* You would not do old 
j Ernauton, I trow, the wrong to pass by his door 
\ thirsting ” 

■ “I must on, Ernauton, 3 * replied the youth, gaily. 

“I will drink with you another time, I promise 
■ yon— perhaps to-morrow. But now I must on to 
5 my right noble lord and father* Well might he be 
i aggrieved were I to loiter on the way, and that so 
j nigh his gates. 3 * 

<; “You need not tarry, Gaston, 13 replied the old 
j esquire- “There is no tarrying long, I trow, at 
the Moon, for wane or wassail either ; but, by the 
I bones of St. James of Compostella, you must taste 
of my Bourdeaux this bright autumnal morning ! 

\ Ho, Clement, tapster, Clement !“ 

The mantling flagon was produced forthwith, 
and goblets handed round to the cavaliers, and, 

;> without dt mounting from their steeds, they quaffed 
■ the generous wine; and, with a bounteous largesse 
\ to the tapsters and grooms of the hostelry, and a 
light laugh, and pleasant speech to the jolly host, 

) they rode onward through the narrow streets until 
> they reached the embattled gates and spacious 
courtyard which surrounded the Hotel de Foix, 
There was a sentinel, it is true, on duty at the 
\ gates, clad in half armour, with a heavy broadsword 
by his side, and a yet weightier battle-axe leaning 
against the freestone bench on which he was sitting 
— for peace and a sense of security, generated in 
J part by the great influence of their lord and the re- 
vol * xxix , — 14 


i 5 spectful terror in which he was held by the neigh- 
bouring feudatories, had begouert something of lax 
> discipline* lie started to his feel, however, as the 
train swept up to the gates, and, raising hia bugle 
to his lips, blew a long blast, the peculiar cadences 
ol which announced as plainly as words the return 
of the young lord to his father’s halls. As the shrill 
echoes rang through the long vaulted passages, and 
eddied round the sculptured pinnacles of the huge 
Gothic mansion, and filled the wide courts with 

! their joyous din, a sudden bustle was heard every- 
where, and a rush of many feet, and the vast yards 

I and the flights of steps were crowded in a moment 
with all the motley concourse that constituted a 
noble house hold in that splendid period of the 
world’s history* There were knights and esquires, 
some in half-armour, others in the rich costume of 
the times, but all with waving plumes and em- 
broidered scarfs, and swords at their sides and 
spurs on their heels; there were gay pages, with 
long silky love locks and flaunting dresses; (here 
were friars and monks in cowl and cord, jesters 
with bells, and coxcombs, minstrels and tregetours, 
and jugglers, valets and grooms, and falconers with 
< hawk on fist, and foresters with greyhounds in the 

I leash, and archers on the battlements, and yeomen 
at the gates, and demure looking damsels peeping 
out with bright eyes tmd rosy cheeks from the 
diamond paned lattices — all hurrying, with eager 
| joy, to look upon the people’s favourite, the young 
\ and glorious Gaston* 

{ Anon there came a shout, just as the leading 
j horseman entered the gate and stooped his head 
{ beneath i he low-browed arch* “ Room, room for 

I the Castellan — room for the Count of FoixE 31 And 
with the words, followed by a magnificent army of 
gentlemen and nobles, among whom there were no 
less than four bishops, and many knights from 
j Arragon and England, and many sovereign princes, 

< the count himself stood forth to the head of the 
: great outer staircase to meet his gallant son* 

J Truly he was a noble personage to look at, tall, 
j stalwart, powerfully limbed, round chested and thin 
) flanked, and withal exquisitely graceful, and fuller, 

\ as it seemed, of lithe and sinewy agility than of 
J mere brutal strength* His broad expansive brow 
! was perfectly unwrinkled and serene, and his 
| straight, coal black eyebrows lent an air of decision 

I not, perhaps, all uiimingled with a touch of stern- 
ness, to his fine manly features* 

His eyes were large, well opened, and expressive, 

! of a dark liquid gray, which, although sleepy in 
their ordinary aspect, and calculated chiefly to ex- 
press the softer sentiments, could at times lighten 
with intolerable lustre, and, as it were, blight those 
who dared withstand them with their appalling flash 
of fury* 

? His nose was well formed and slightly aquiline ; 

\ but his mouth, which was, perhaps, the worst fea- 
\ ture in his face, though partially overhung by a 
\ dark, thick moustache, was indicative of immense 
\ resolution, but of sensuality, likewise, and some* 

\ thing akin to cruelty* 



j 

: 
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At this moment, however, it w T as arrayed in his 
blandest smiles, as he gaftcd pleasantly down upon 
his favourite son — favourite the more that he was 
the only offspring of his marriage — sineo the two 
noble looking youths who stood on his right hand 
and left, known as Sir Evan de TEschelle and 
Sir Gracien, were illegitimate, and unable, there- 
fore, to succeed to the honours or estates of his 
proud feudal sovereignty, 

“Ho, Gaston!” he exclaimed; “welcome — 
welcome, boy, back to Bearn, I swear to Heaven 
I am right glad to greet you!” 

At the words, Gaston leaped down from his 
horse, and, springing up the steps, fell down upon 
his knees before Ids father, and catching his hand 
raised it to his lips, saying — 

“ Most noble sir, and father, most reverently do 
I greet you and most joyfully, and thank you hum- 
bly for your courtesy to your poor son and servant,” 

And the count raised him from the ground, and 
clasped him to his breast, and his full eye melted 
for a moment, and a tear seemed to swim in it as 
he made answer, 

“ My fair and gentle son, well pleased am I to 
have you near me; for we have missed you at our 
board, and in our exercises of the field. Your ab- 
sence seemed, though brief, to me exceeding long 
and tedious. How left you our kinsman, the King 
of Navarre t” 

“ Well at ease, noble father,” answered Gaston, 
“ and very kind and courteous. He sent fair greet- 
ings to you, sir, and dealt with me right royally 
and graciously.” 

“Hal and what presents did he make you, 
Gaston ?” 

“Most noble and most princely gifts, fair sir,” 
cried the boy, his eyes sparkling with delight, 
“ See, father, that proud Andalusian from which I 
but now dismounted. Is he not a fit steed to bear 
a king to battle? Look; saw you ever belter 
points, or a rarer blending of high blood with vigor- 
ous bone and spirit?— spirit 1 by Heaven, he is all 
spirit ! I fancied, as I backed him, if you but 
spurred him hard he would make wings to himself 
and soar into the blue sky, as minstrels say the 
Barbary horse, that was backed of yore by Sir 
Bellerophon, was wont to do when he went forth 
to battle with the sea monster the magician Nep- 
tune had sent to devour the fair daughter of the 
Soldnn ! And two mule loads of the moat glorious 
armour — as light as a silk pourpoint, father, and as 
strong as a castle wall, and as bright as a polished 
diamond* I saw three tall Castilians hew at it 
with double-handed swords and axes, propped on 
a wooden block, and they did not so much as touch 
the burnish of the plates. And jewels, sir; and 
four Spanish greyhounds, the finest I have ever 
seen* Now, by St, Hubert, I long to show you 
how they run* They are so fleet, that the wight est 
stag cannot out speed them on the plain; so staunch 
and savage, that no wolf or boar alive can stand 
against a brace of them.” 

“We will see, Gaston, we will see to-morrow,” 


said the count, laughing at the young man’s ecstacy, 
“ I fancy I have got some English dogs that will 
male them here, to say the least of it, which good 
Sir William Willoughby has brought me from his 
great lord the Duke of Lancaster, now lying at 
Bourde&ux. But- tell me, was this all he save to 
you?” 

“All, noble sir and father,” replied Gaston— but 
as he spoke, the ingenuous blood rushed jn torrents 
to his brow, as though indignant at the falsehood 
which ho told; although he, in the vanity and de- 
ceitfulness of his own heart, imagined that such a 
falsehood was venial, at least, if not praiseworthy, 
seeing that the end to be gained was good and 
meritorious. The end — the end ! As if it was for 
such bJind worms os we to think of ends; we, who 
cannot foresee when we rise up in the morning what 
shall betide us ere the sunset — who say to-day we 
will be blithe and happy, and lo! before an hour 
hath flown, our happiness is in the very dust, our 
merriment turned into utmost desolation ! As if it 
was for ns to judge of ends, or dare assume to our- 
selves the attribute of the Eternal — .for us, to whom 
it is enough to strive with all our hearts to do his 
biddings blindly, knowing that, as his biddings, 
they must needs be the best and wisest. 

The count observed the rapid flush, and smiled; 
for he misunderstood its cause, and yet fancied that 
he understood it thoroughly. 

“Ho, hot” he said; “needst not to blush, fair 
son, for I did not think to impeach thy uncle’s 
courtesy or liberality at all. For, by my faith, I 
think he has dealt with you honourably, and as be- 
came a noble and puissant king. And so let us to 
meat— for the hoard was nigh spread, I trow; when 
the gate- ward blew the Bknvenu, and aroused us 
from our stools; and here is my good lord, the 
Bishop of Pamiers, desirous to say grace even now. 
But how is this? Here be your brethren, Gaston, 
Sir Evan and Sir Gracien—I trow you have not 
saluted them.” 

“No lack of courtesy to them, fair father,” Gas- 
ton made answer. “ But while thou wert speaking 
to me, to whom all my homage aad my reverence 
is due, it would but little have become me to have 
eyes or ears for any other. Now, with your leave, 
I turn to embrace my gentle brethren.” 

And, suiting the action to the word, he clasped 
both of his natural brothers to his bosom, and 
kissed them upon either cheek, and spoke to them 
graciously and frankly, but more especially to 
Evan, who was his favourite and his chosen com- 
rade, being within a few months of his own age, 
and so like to him, both in shape and stature, that 
they were dressed in clothes of the same cut and 
pattern, and used one chamber, and were but rarely 
seen apart, whether in their exercises or their sports. 

The rest of that day passed without any thing of 
note to fix it on the mind — not slowly, for all was 
pleasant and full of lightsome promise, but equally 
and calmly. The feast in the knight's hall was 
followed by the promenade in the gallery, enlivened 
by much smooth and flowing conversation. Then 



minstrelsy and dancing, and the midnight supper; 

then, wearied in body, but serene of mind, 
hopeful and happy, Gaston retired to hie chamber, 
and soon sunk into deep and dreamless slumbers. 
The aim was high in heaven before he awoke on 
the following morning, and when lie did so, it was 
with a sudden start— for Evan, who slept, as I have 
said, in the same chamber with him, had arisen be- 
times, and was already well nigh appareled, when 
their clothes, of the same size and colour, having 
got mixed together on the bed, he took up Gaston’s 
coat, mistaking it for his own. lie was in the act 
of drawing on the sleeve, when lie discovered the 
bag of embroidered velvet, and, in half boyish, half 
malicious curiosity, was in the act of untying the 
gold strings, exclaiming, as he did so — 

“Ho, Gaston, hast thou turned monk, or Mo- 
resco, since thy departure from our Bearn? Be 
these the relics of some holy saint or martyr? Or 
is it, perchance, a talisman to guard you from the 
evil eye, or to win the hearts of fair ladies?” 

Aroused from heavy sleep, with that sentiment 
of surprise and almost terror which oftentimes ac- 
companies the return to consciousness, Gaston sat 
up in bed for a moment, gazing about him half be- 
wildered, as if be scarce knew where he was, till 
his eyes fell on Evan just in the act of opening the 
precious philter. 

One bound carried him dear across the chamber. 
He seized Evan rudely by the arm, and snatching 
the coat from him, said, very quickly — “ It is my 
coat, Evan ; give me back my coat — for what have 
you to do with it?” 

“ Tush, I care not,” lie replied ; “ I do not want 
your coat, I only wished to see what was the 
powder in it. It is not the philosopher’s stone, is 
it, Gaston? If it be. It is well for me you awoke 
so quickly, for, in another moment, 1 should have 
tasted it, and then I might have been turned into 
gold, like Sir Midas, when he bathed in the Guad- 
alquiver.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Gaston, laughing, and not 
sorry to get an opportunity of turning the subject, 
“nonsense, Evan; you know a great deal better 
than to talk such stuff as that. It was not in the 
Guadalqulver that he bathed in, at all ; it was in the 
Pactolus, a river m Scotland, which is a part of the 
island of England and it was not the river, that 
changed Sir Midas into gold, but Sir Midas that 
changed the sands of the river into gold dust. But 
come, let us go and swim in the Gave de Pan, be- 
fore breakfast. I will tell you, some time or other, 
all about this same bag, but now I may not. To 
do so, would destroy all its virtue.” 

“Then it has virtue, has it?” cried the other. 
“I thought so — I thought so. I do so earnestly de- 
sire to hear of it. When will you tell me, Gaston ?" 

“Nay, I know not,” replied the other, laughing. 
“ Perchance to-morrow; perchance the next day- 
hut certainly before the world is a week older.” 

“ Ha! then will I be patient. Yet will it trouble 
me, I trow, when I think of it — but yet I will be 
patient.” 


No more words passed at the time. The young 
men dressed themselves and went forth beyond the 
gates of the town, and enjoyed their swim in the 
bright crystal waters that lave the walls of Or dies, 
and returned friendly arid as brothers should, and 
joined the knights and nobles in the great hall at 
the morning meal ; but the count was not present, 
for he was not wont to leave his chamber until late 
in the day — nor did he ever eat or drink much m 
the day time; but at midnight he quitted Ins cham- 
ber, where ho was used to sit reading or writing 
after evening, and twelve of his servants bore large 
waxen torches before him in their hands, and placed 
in as many candlesticks of massive silver, which 
stood around his table, filling the great hall with a 
clear and brilliant light; and then he ate heartily 
and drank wine, and look pleasure heaving his 
minstrels play and sing; for he was himself no 
mean proficient in that science— but in the day 
time, unless when he rode forth to hunt in the 
forests, or to hawk on the green meadows by the 
river bank, he was rarely seen by his friends or 
his courtiers. 

The lilt-yard and the tennis-court, the manly 
exercises and exciting games of the period, con- 
sumed the remainder of that and the following 
days; but it was remarked by all that young Gas- 
ton was unusually depressed in manner, and many 
said that he must have some heavy feeling at his 
hear' — yet none suspected him of any evil, so much 
nobility had lie shown even from his childhood up- 
ward, and so much purity of soul, and no touch of 
any evil* 

On the third morning after his return, Gaston de 
Foix and Evan de 1’Eschelles were in the tennis- 
court, and that fine game had been carried on for 
some time between the brothers with skill and ac- 
tivity, as nearly equal as is possible— Evan having, 
however, if any thing, a little the best of the match, 
and continuing to gain slightly on his opponent, 
who was becoming a little chafed, and, conse- 
quently, began to play at disadvantage* 

It was at this period of the game when, both 
scoring forty, it had been called deuce no less than 
three times in succession, neither party having as 
yet made two strokes following, that Evan began 
to joke and taunt his brother. 

“ Gaston,” he said, “ methinks you were better 
don your coat* It may be very well that you puis- 
sant talisman may help you win the game, which, 
otherwise, you arc very sure to lose !” 

“ Tush !” answered Gaston, sharply, and evi- 
dently much displeased; “what foolery is this?” 

And as he spoke the word, springing forward to 
return his adversary’s ball, which had fallen nearer 
to the cfedan* than to the figure 1, at the first re- 
bound, his foot slipped on the pavement, and he fell 
at his full length. 

“Advantage!” cried the master of the game, 
and almost simultaneously Evan burst into a loud 
and taunting laugh. 

The game recommenced Instantly, from the no- 
vice side of the court, as it is called, and, in less 
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than five minutes* Gaston* who was now so tho- 
roughly angry that he could not control himself at 
all, made two faults in succession* giving thereby 
the stroke to his adversary* and the advantage 
game likewise* 

“Ho l 1 ’ he exclaimed* stamping his foot furiously 
on the pavements “hoi by the thunder of heaven, 
you cannot foil me so again !” 

“Aye, but I can," said Evan, “twenty times 
running. Put on vour coat, put on your coat, and 
try what the talisman will do for you*” 

“Pshaw!” answered Gaston, hastily; “ it is no 
talisman, although it may be a charm ; and you* 
and your mother, too, shall know it one of these 
days, I promise you.” 

“Hal then it is a charm to bring the countess 
home again from Pampeluna. But she shall never 
come, I tell you, Gaston; never, I tell you never! 
For Gab riel Ee de I’Eschelles shares not the bed 
alone, but the heart of the great Count of Foix!” 

“Braggart, and bastard!” exclaimed Gaston, 
furiously; “dare you compare your harlot mother 
with Blanche, the paragon, the peerless of Na- 
varre?” and, with the word, he smote him violently 
wirh his open hand on the side of the face, 

Evan de 1’Eschelles sprang back as the blow 
reached him, snatched his sheathed dagger from 
the ground, where he had cast it down with the rest 
of his clothes when he undressed himself for the 
game, and, laying his hand on the hilt, glanced 
savagely for several moments into the eyes of Gas- 
ton, with his brow knotted into a dark frown, and 
his face burning with terrible excitement. For 
several minutes, it may be said, he doubled whether 
to bare the blade and avenge the insult in the life’s 
blood of the in suiter — but his cold blooded nature, 
and his deep knowledge of his father’s fiery and 
vindictive humour prevailed, and he cast the wea- 
ponfrom him, shaking his fist almost in his brother’s 
face, and saying, with a bitter giiu — 

" Tu me la pagherai 1” 

Gaston laughed scornfully, turned on his heel, 
dressed himself hastily, and, leaving the tennis- 
court, mounted his horse; and, riding away into 
the great woods toward Lourdes, was not seen any 
more that day pntil nightfall 

But Evan do l’Eschelles hurried on his clothes, 
likewise, in no less haste than his brother had done, 
and ran away, with his cheeks still crimson with 
the excitement of hoi anger, and the tears stream- 
ing from his eyes, to the apartment of the count, 
who had just returned thither from hearing mass. 

“Ho! what means this?” asked the count, gat- 
ing in wonder on the flushed and tearful face of the 
boy. “Weeping? Goto! — goto! For shame, 
thou art too old to weep! Tears arc for women 
and for boys. What ails thee, ha, what ails thee ?” 

“In God’s name, my lord,” answered Evan, 
“ Gaston has beaten me ; but it is he, not I, that 
deserves to be beaten*” 

“ Wherefore?” asked the Count de Foix, sharp- 
ly. “ Gaston ? Wherefore, I prithee, does Gaston 
deserve to be beaten?” 


1 “ On my faith,” answered Evan, “ ever since he 
returned from Navarre, he wears in his breast 
bag of powder. What it may be, I know not, nor 
can 1 in any wise conjecture ; but he told me, this 
day, his mother should return hither soon, and be 
more in your good graces than ever she had been 

! before ; and that my mother, Gabrielle, should be 
driven forth for a harlot out of Orthos.” 

“Ho!” cried the count, angrily; “hold thy 
tongue, and be sure thou mention not to any man 
alive what thou has told me now !” 

“ My noble lord,” replied Evan, “be sure that I 
will obey you*” 

“ Begone then,” said the count, “and see that 
yon do obey me.” 

\ Then he remained alone in deep and gloomy 
\ meditation, until the night had closed in dark and 
j. heavy ; nor did he then call for lights, as was his 
| custom, but continued to walk to and fro in his 
> chamber, gnashing his teeth and playing with Ids 
l dagger’s hilt, and at times groaning, as if his spirit 
| was about to be divorced from his body, 
j At length midnight drew nigh, and he came 
1 forth from his chamber with his fine features all 
> composed and calm ; and, finding his torch bearers 
j waiting in the corridor, with their huge waxen 
; torches ready, he descended the stairs without say- 

I ing a word, and walked in his accustomed pomp, 
arrayed as a sovereign prince, with his torches 
gleaming before him and his minstrels playing loud 
behind, into the great knight’s hall, where, under 
a canopy of cloth of gold, and on a chair covered 
with scarlet, was spread the high table for himself 

I and the few chosen guests admitted to his own 
board — the bishops, namely, of Farmers and Les- 
car, Aire and Ron, the Viscount de Roqnebertin, 
a Gascon, the Viscount de Bruniqnel, the Viscount 
de Gousserant, and Sir William Willoughby, the 
envoy from the English duke, who lay at Bor- 
deaux, with his powers. 

These noblemen and primates were awaiting the 
arrival of the count, conversing gaily on the topics 
of the day, in a small ante- chamber, opening from 
the great gallery into the dining-hall ; while all the 
l gallery without was crowded with esquires and 
f knights, the count’s guests from Bjgorre and Gas- 
l cony, including many of the first renown in war- 
i fare, and yet more of his own knights from his 

( Suzerainty of Beam — among whom were in wait- 
ing, Sir Espaign de Lyon, Sir Siguart de Bois 
Verdun, Sir Nouvausde No avail I es, and Sir Pierre 
> de Vaux, the chief stewards of the hall. 

( Beside the count’s board, stood his own bastard 
brothers, Sir Ernaut Guillaume, and Sir Pierre de 
Bearne, while Evan dc l’Eschelle and Graeien 
i attended, the one to place the dishes, the other to 
j pour out the wine, and Gaston leaned, moody and 
\ ill at ease, on the back of his father’s chair, waiting 
) until he should be seated to carve and taste the 
j feast. 

j Heaven’s ! what a clang was there of instruments 
j ■ — trumpet and gong, and kettle- drum and cymbal, 

\ pealing through the high arches of the vaulted hall, 
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and making the silktfh banners, which floated over- | 
head, to shako and rustle in the breath of their j 
strong harmony, m the great count and his guests i 
and vassals entered. The minstrels and the heralds \ 
cried ‘ 4 Largesse! largesse! noble lords!” and to \ 
the cry, the count responded by a donation of five j 
hundred francs in gold, such was his daily custom, j 
But on this day he had dad the six minstrels of the ■ 
Duke of Tauraine, who were there, in garbs of 
cloth of gold, bedecked with ermine, each valued 
at two hundred francs. But little recked he of ex- 
pense, who was the wealthiest and most prudent 
ruler of the day, and, by the immense amount of 
his treasures, no less than by his prudence and sa- 
gacity, was able to set all the most powerful kings 
and princes of the age, his turbulent, ambitious 
neighbours, quietly at defiance. 

The count and his chief guests were seated, and 
simultaneously the long tables, extending through 
the length of the great hall, were crowded— the 
seneschal marshaling every gentleman to his ap- 
pointed place, and servitors and sowers spreading 
the boards with alt the choicest dainties of the age. 
There was a pause, while, at the count's right 
hand, the Bishop of Pamiers arose, and, in a dear, 
sonorous voice, distinctly heard in the hush of that 
noble concourse, asked for a blessing on the meat; 
and then the clash of knives, the clang of gold and 
silver flagons, and the gay music of the numerous 
minstrels, resounded far and wide the notes of so- 
cial preparation. 

It was not long, however, before there was a 
longer pause, a deeper hush of astonishment and 
terror; and every eye turned anxiously toward the 
group upon the dais beneath the doth of mainte- 
nance. 

For scarcely were the covers placed, and scarce 
had Gaston carved a slice from the breast of a huge 
peacock, which, with its back and claws finely 
gilded, and its proud tail displayed as if it were yet 
living, was the chief dish, placed opposite his father, 
before the Count of Foix was seen to catch at some- 
thing which hung dangling from the bosom of his 
son's pourpoint, The boy started back aghast, 
trembling exceedingly and turning very pale, as if 
he were completely thunderstruck ; but the count 
kept hi3 hold firmly fixed, and cried — 

“Come hither, Gaston; hither, I say — nearer, ! 
nearer!” 

And drawing 1 him close to the table, he tore the } 
bosom of his pourpoint open, and cut away the i 
velvet bag with his knife, exclaiming — 

“ What deviltry is this? Speak, sirrah !” 

But, as he spoke, and before his son had the time 
to answer him, he opened the bag, and seeing the \ 
powder, strewed some of it upon a piece of meat, j 
and calling up a large wolf dog which had followed j 
the company into the hall, gave it to him to eat. j 
The dog snapped at it greedily, and every eye \ 
in the vast concourse assembled there was riveted 
upon the beast, to see what should follow; but the [ 
count’s eyes were fixed upon the visage of his son, j 
nor ever were removed thence, until the animal, in i 
H* 


less than a minute's time, so deadly was the poison, 
rolled up his eves, uttered a howl of agony, and, 
falling to the ground, struggled one moment in vio- 
lent convulsions, and was dead ! 

Then the count sprang upon his feet, and, with 
the carving knife still grasped in his hand as when 
he cut away the fatal bag, he aimed a deadly blow 
at his own child ; but the Viscount de Roquebertin 
caught him by the right arm, and stayed the stroke 
for an instant, while others of the knights who sat 
at meat with him, rushed in between him and the 
culprit, crying — 

” Ah! for God’s sake, my lord, be not so rash 
and over- hasty, but make inquiry first, ere you do 
evil to your son.” 

But the count cried aloud in Gascon—” Ho ! 
Gaston, ho! thou traitor! For thee and thine 
inheritance, which would have come to thee, 
have I made war and incurred the hatred of the 
great kings of France and England, Spain and Na- 
varre, and Arragon, and gallantly have borne my- 
self against them, and yet thou would st murder me. 
Infamously bad must thy disposition be! Know, 
therefore, that this day thou shalt die the death— 
and by this blow!” 

And with a sudden bound he threw himself 
across the table, still brandishing the knife ; but 
Gaston had retreated down the hall, and all Ji is 
knights and esquires interfered, some casting them- 
selves on their knees before him, and exclaiming— 

“ Ah ! ah ! my lord — for the love of Heaven, do 
not slay Gaston. You have no other child. Slay 
him not, for he may be innocent of what the bag 
contained, and therefore he blameless!” 

Then the count paused, and considered for a 
moment, biting his lip till the blood sprang, and 
frowning very terribly ; but, after awhile, he said— 

'* Be it so. Away with' him to the dungeon, and 
let him be so guarded that he shall be forthcoming.” 

And when the youth was removed, he sat him 
down again to supper, and ate and drank, and con- 
versed, and listened to the lays of the minstrels, 
ns his custom was, and made no allusion more to 
what had passed, nor did any one of those who 
were with him, for they well knew that in his mood 
he was right fierce and cruel, and none desired to 
anger him against himself, or against his unhappy 
son. 

lie sat, as usual, nearly two hours at the table ; 
but, ere he went to rest, he gave order that all those 
who waited on his son should be arrested, to an- 
swer for such charges as might be brought against 
them on the morrow — and many were arrested, but 
not bill for, in (he hurry and confusion of the time, 
the Bishop of Lcscar escaped and fled the country, 
and with him several others, who were all grievously 
suspected ; but it was well for them they did es- 
cape, for all the others who were taken were put to 
death, to the number of fifteen, after that they had 
undergone the question, forasmuch as they had not 
told the count what they must needs have known, 
that Gaston wore such a bag in his bosom con- 
tinually, when they must have perceived, and that 
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certainly, that he could wear it for no good or loyal 
end. 

Days passed and weeks, but the heart of the 
count svas not satisfied, nor was his rage appeased 
against his son, whom he assuredly deemed guilty 
— for he assembled straightway at Ortbes all lire 
prelates and high nobles, both of Foix and Bearn, 
and others of the great personages of the country, 
and said unto them, when they were ati assembled — 

“ Gaston has done this thing, and surely he shall 
die 1” 

But when they had heard him speak, they re- 
plied — 

** Under your favour, my lord, no ! We will not 
have it so, that Gaston shall be put to death. He 
is your heir, and you have none other . ** 

Then the count listened to their words, and de- 
termined that Gaston should be kept in durance lor 
some month or two, and then sent out to travel, if 
he in gratitude, perchance, might repent him of his 
sins, and return to good conduct. 

And those of Foix departed not till the count 
plighted them his honour, that Gaston should not 
die for this offence, so groat was their aliection to 
the misguided youth. 

But what avails man’s interference, or to what 
end is the plighted word of princes, when the Lord 
of earth and heaven, who alone knows and governs 
all, has judged a man to destroy him. 

For ten days, the unhappy Gaston lay in a dark 
room of the dungeon, knowing not what should 
come of it, expecting only death to end his miseries, 
untended, wretched and alone. At last a moody, 
melancholy madness grew on the miserable boy, 
that he would not put off or change his raiment, 
nor taste bread nor wine, though both were brought 
to him daily. 

It was on the tenth day that the warder, entering 
with food, said to him—' 1 Gaston, here is meat.” 

But he raised not his eyes, as he sat on a low 
stool, leaning against the tapestried wall, gazing 
upon the floor sadly, with his hands folded on his 
lap, but said, in a dolorous tone— " I care not, put 
it down.” 

Then he whose charge it was to wait on him, 
cast his eyes round the chamber, and saw that all 
the food he had brought on the past days, lay there 
untouched; and, shutting the door hastily, he ran 
to the count, who was sitting moodily in his own 
private cabinet, with a page combing his long 
curled hair, while he pared his nails w ith a little 


knife, listening the while to one of his secretaries, 
who was singing to the music of a lute. 

“ My lord,” cried the warder, as he entered, 
“for God's sake, look to your son; he is starviag 
himself in his prison — for I believe he has not 
eaten any thing since he has been confined.” 

Then the count started to his feet furiously, and 
swore a fearful oath, and, in an evil hour, rushed 
to the dungeon, without saying one word more; 
and he went not by the great staircase, but by a 
private way, wrought in the thickness of the wall, 
that entered into the chamber where his son Gas- 
ton lay, behind the tapestry. 

He held the knife in his hand as he went, scarcely 
knowing that he held it, grasping it by the blade 
so closely that scarce a groat’s breadth of the point 
appeared beyond the fingers of ins right hand- 
Yet so impetuously did he rush in and dash aside 
the tapestry against which, as if the whole had 
been foreordained, the boy was leaning, that the 
point entered a vein in Gaston's throat, though he 
knew it not. 

The youth started back as he felt the prick, and 
stood gazing in terror, dreading he knew not what, 
on the stern aspect of his father. But he, not 
knowing that which he had done, and, perchance, 
daring not to trust himself, only cried— “Hat thou 
traitor, why dost thou not eat ?” and turned on his 
heel instantly and left the dungeon. 

But the poor boy, terrified by his father’s sudden 
entrance, and weak withal with fasting, fell in- 
stantly upon the floor, and was dead almost ere his 
father crossed the threshold — so that the count had 
barely reached his chamber before the news was 
brought him that his son was dead. 

It was long, long ere he could believe it ; but 
when he was convinced that it was so, and that his 
own rash hand had done the deed, he cried — - 

“Bitterly, bitterly, oh Gaston, has this turned 
out for thee as for me* Never shall I be happy 
any more !” 

And though he was great, and opulent, and 
powerful, and famous, and renowned throughout 
all the realms of Europe, he said truly — “He was 
not happy any more.” 

Such was the fate — and who shall say it was not 
fate — of Gaston, heir of Fobc. It was a father’s 
hand, Indeed, that slew him, but the guilt must re- 
main, and the retribution fall upon Charles the Bad, 
King of Navarre* 


OUR NEW FASHION PLATE. 


It will be observed that our fashion plate for this 
month is executed in a style as novel as it is deli- 
cate and attractive. It is a new mode of printing 
in colours, in which Pinkerton has surpassed all 
his former efforts. It is printed in colours, and, for 


art is ti cal effect of light and shadow, is universally 
admired. We like to be first in presenting ail (he 
various novelties of this kind to our readers ; m the 
variely which, they say, is the spice of life, is, to 
a periodical, life itself. 







HONOURS TO THE DEAD 





BY PROF. WILU-iM 3 HOWARD. 


“ Beauty doth twine 

Her votive wreath, and eloquence and song, 
In eulogy burst forth , n 

Si How fit reward for greatness and for virtue 1” 


Foxeral and sepulchral honours have always 
claimed the admiration of mankind. The instance 
of no tribe nor nation* in ancient nor modern limes, 
in savage nor civilized society, furnishes an excep- 
tion to this universal rule* Imagination may follow 
the sun, as he careers in majesty and splendour 
through the bread arch of heaven, but it will find, 
in all its limitless wanderings, no individual, the 
beatings of whose heart are not responsive to this 
pious sentiment of our nature. Who has not wit- 
nessed a funeral procession ? And where is the 
people or the nation among whom the practice does 
not, in some form, exist ? The hearse, with its 
deep flowing folds of black; the coffin, with its ex- 
quisite workmanship, its polished sides and its 
ebon border; the measured tread, the easy and 
graceful movements of the mourners, and the deep 
and poignant anguish depicted on every counte- . 
nance — these all affect with power the hearts of ;i 
the living, and constitute a fitting tribute to the ] 
memory of the dead. How wretched and disgraced i 
is he esteemed whose remains are followed to the \ 
tomb by no surviving friends, who linger awhile J 
over the new made grave, and pour their tears like 
water upon the coffin, ere the clods of the valley j 
conceal it from the view forever. Ah! we are ■ 
anxious that the affections of those we leve should ■ 
follow us to our final home. And this feeling goes ] 
further still — it longs for mere. Turn we to the ! 
cairn of the Gael, the Scythian tumulus, the Asi- ] 
atic mausoleum, the pyramid of Egypt, or the > 
green hi 1 1- top and unlettered head -stone of our > 
country's primitive children; they present so many : 
imperishable evidences in favour of our position. 

Respect and affection for the dead, as expressed ] 
in the solemn pomp with which they were entomb- ■ 
ed, and the tasteful memorials that were reared ■ 
over their inanimate dust, existed in pre-eminent J 
simplicity and beauty in the earliest periods of the ) 
Jewish history* How touchingly delicate and \ 
affecting is the conference of Abraham, the vener- 
able patriarch, as recorded by the pen of inspiration* 
with the sons of Heth, respecting the purchase of ; 
the cave of Macpelah as a place of interment for 
the deceased Sarah. lt And Abraham stood up 
from before his dead, and spake unto the sons of \ 
Heth, saying, I am a stranger and a sojourner with f 
you ; give me a possession of a burial-place with l 


you, that I may bury my dead out of my sight* 
J And he communed with them, saying, jfit be your 
l mind that I should bury my dead out of my sight, 

;■ hear me, and entreat for me to Ephron, the sou of 
: Zolar, that he may give me the cave of Macpelah, 
which he hath, which is in the end of his field.” 

■ How simple and beautiful is the allusion of the 

■ sacred penman to the death of Rachel, and the re- 
ligious care with which the disconsolate Jacob 
erected a pillar over the spot of her final repose. 
“And Jacob set a pillar upon her grave: that is 

j the pillar of Rac Kefs grave unto this day.” The 
| descendants of these illustrious men, when taking 
{ their departure from the land of Egypt, for cen- 
j furies the bloody arena of their cruel and unmiti- 
gated bondage, removed from the “ consecrated 
catacomb” the ashes of Joseph, their eminent 
preserver, and carried them from the learned and 
luxurious realm of the Pharaohs, the theatre of all 
his glory, to the iron mountains of the north, that 
they might honour his bones with ait imperishable 
monument to his memory. It would be easy to 
trace the existence and operation of the same feel- 
ing in every succeeding age of the history of the 
world. How admirably it is exemplified in the 
burial of the blessed Saviour of mankind ! “And 
when Joseph had taken the body, he wrapped it in 
a dean linen cloth, and laid it in Ids own new tomb, 
which he had hewn out in the rock: and he rolled 
a great stone to the door of the sepulchre and de- 
parted.” 

Even the savage tribes that wander over the 
wastes of Tartary, and repel with scorn the idea of 
a settled residence, most tenderly feel and most 
piously reverence the sacred ties of that particular 
spot, which is hallowed by the monuments of their 
ancestors* Thither they make their annual pil- 
grimages, while their hearts soften, and their bo- 
soms glow with sensibility over the ashes of their 
honoured dead. And this constant and distinct 
amen, uttered by the wisest and the best equally 
with the vilest and most degraded of successive 
generations and of every clime, exhibits the most 
conclusive evidence that this feeling is deeply 
rooted in the elements of our nature. 

The original and irrepressible desire that the 
alluvion of time may not obliterate our image from 
the memory of surviving friends, but that it may 
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he choicely garnered up in the storehouse of [he 
affections of those who live after us, to be recalled, 
with a melancholy pleasure, long after the turf has 
sodded upon our graves, is one of the strongest 
passions that can possibly agitate the human breast. 
The most remote apprehension that all remem- 
brance of oui selves and our virtues w ill be as ephe- 
meral as the existence of these perishable bodies, 
would be more than sufficient to render the pil- 
grimage of life a scene of unmingled bitterness and 
woe* 

“ For who, 10 dull forgetful ness a prey, 

This pleiuin^, anxious being, e f er resigned ; 

Loft ihe warm precincts of ihu chBerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look belli ad 'l 

Sl On some fend breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops ihe closing eye requires; 

Even from the grave the vi ice of nature cries, 
Even in our ashes live their hunted fires.” 

All the associations which infancy inspired, and 
the gradual development of intellect and principle 
has matured, compel us to recoil from the prospect 
that the black wave of oblivion will ever dash over 
the hallowed repository of our ashes. This, truly, 
would be annihilation in one of its most frightful 
and repulsive forms* 

Although the sentiments expressed in the pre- 
ceding suggestions may appear to be, as they em- 
phatically arc, the genuine offspring of our social 
constitution, and may operate as living influences 
in every bosom ; and although we cannot but con- 
clude, a priori , that every description of honour 
conferred upon the worthy dead will result in the 
happiest benefits to the living; yet it is by fully 
establishing the positive advantages of the practice 
that objections and cavils must be principally re- 
pelled. Man had rather listen to experience than 
to reason. Of the numerous benefits which in- 
evitably result to society from a proper disposition 
of funeral and sepulchral honours, it will be well 
particularly to mention the ardent patriotism they 
inculcate and cherish. 

The desire of posthumous renown by some has 
been treated with contempt, and by others has been 
stigmatized with the degrading epithets of weakness 
and vanity. Yet this same feeling has ever glowed, 
with peculiar intensity, amid the most magnificent 
attainments* It has flourished, indeed, with the 
rankest luxuriance, side by side with the noblest 
virtues that have adorned our race. Genius, real, 
sterling, brilliant genius, cannot exist and act un- 
less in subjection to its control* It was with a full 
assurance of this truth and of its sovereign autho- 
rity, that the wise legislators of antiquity used every 
exertion to render such honours subservient to the 
public weal In the very frame-work of their laws, 
they incorporated the most salutary provisions on 
this subject, so sensitive were they of its vast im- 
portance. They knew full well that “ the sparks 
of a generous emulation are naturally enkindled to 
a liviiig splendour by memorials of deceased merit." 
Uy this powerful enchantment on the minds of pos- 
terity, did the images of Harmodius and Aristogi* 


ton — those immortal defenders of liberty — stand as 
the perpetual champions of Athens, and for ages 
keep alive the holy flame on the altar of freedom* 
Hence, too, the splendid orations of Pericles, Iso- 
crates, and a host of others, the most brilliant ora- 
tors of antiquity* These funeral addresses pro- 
duced a wonderful effect. To cite a pertinent 
illustration, after the famous battle with the Sa- 
mians, Pericles, on his return to Athens, pro- 
nounced the celebrated funeral oration in memory 
of those who hud perished in defence of their 
country, which produced an effect so electrical 
upon his audience j that the women crowded around 
him and wreathed his temples with flowers. 

Trained in the centre of circumstances like these, 
with every thing calculated to awaken into action 
the noblest feelings of their nature; living in a 
ceaseless contemplation of the honours conferred 
upon the illustrious dead, with the various evi- 
dences of a nation’s gratitude incessantly before 
their eyes, the ancients instinctively imbibed the 
pious £cal of their forefathers. The triumphal 
arches, (he fretted columns, the images of the great 
and good, the eulogy and the elegy, these all con- 
spired to weave around the eye and the heart a 
sacred fascination; while their marble ancestors 
seemed starting into life, and beckoning them on to 
fame and immortality* Hence the bold ambition 
of every generation to contest the palm with their 
immortal progenitors* From this source flowed 
the manly tears of a rival Alexander over the se- 
pulchre of Achilles. 

And tho influence of these testimonials of a na- 
tion's gratitude is not at (lie present day sensibly 
diminished- They still operate with tremendous 
power upon tho genius of a people. They consti- 
tute “the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night," to almost all who are seeking distinction 
in any of the walks of life. The same anxiety 
that the memory should be embalmed in the re- 
cords of history and the treasures of song, or that 
the name “should be enchased in giant characters 
upon the everlasting flint,” which swelled the 
hearts and nerved the arms of those who lived in 
(he “tide of time” centuries agone, still lives in 
the breasts of men, and exerts die same subduing 
effects upon their conduct. The monumental obe- 
lisk, towering in stately and awful sublimity, and 
holding in sacred deposit the dust of some canon- 
ized worthy, can hardly be surveyed by the mean- 
est individual without expanding his heart with the 
inspiriting recollection that, by equal deserts, he 
may i ns ure for h im sel f an eq u al i mm or tal i ty . Wi t h 
what emotions of rapture and veneration do we 
gaze upon the mingled grace and dignily, and di- 
vine expression of the noble bust of Washington, 
whose marble brow reflects the exalted virtues of 
hts heart* These scenes of august and sacred 
imagery are, indeed, “a school for the public 
mind.” They are the national galleries, furnished 
and, adorned, not with specimens of rare art, but 
with monuments of exalted worth. 

History and poetry, biography and eulogium, all 








of which are embraced in the scope of our subject * 
people memory with the distinguished millions of 
past ages* They give us a bird’s-eye view of the 
orators and patriots, the philosophers and states- 
men* the historians arid poets, the great and good 
of by- gone centuries. They may be properly said 
to make up one vast museum, within which are 
stored away the choicest specimens of whatever 
was precious or valuable in the boundless past. 
How correctly was it said of the Greek and the 
Roman, “ half our learning is their epitaph ! ’ ’ And 
the fact that the recorded exploits of their states* 
men and heroes have imparted a generous enthu- 
siasm to the reader* ha$ caused the literature of 
those countries to flow like a sea of glory over all 
succeeding ages. 

Another and a still more important advantage 
arising from the honours of the dead, is that they 
render us peculiarly susceptible of religious impres- 
sions* Whenever we cross the threshold of the con* 
secrated cemetery* we are forcibly impressed with 
the weakness and the frailty of human life. Who 
that has wandered among its gloomy and sequester- 
ed aisles, has been able to suppress those thrilling 
emotions that, at such a time* will force themselves 
upon the heart ? With what fleet ness do we hurry 
in imagination across the hours of advancing time, 
and lose ourselves amid those stupendous realities 
to Which we must pass through the gateway of the 
grave ? How irresistible is the conviction of every 
mind, at such an hour* that our tomb will one day 
be to us the threshold of happiness or woe! Such 
solemn and affecting scenes we have all seen, and 
all experienced. The great resting place of the 
dead, dotted over as it is with frail memorials to 
perpetuate the names of those that are sleeping 
quietly beneath the sod, prAents to us at once, m 
the elegant language of Dr. Blair* “the termination 
of the inquietudes of life* and sets before us the 
image of eternal rest*” 

if Hark ! how the sacred calm, that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce, tumultuous passion cease; 

In atilt* small accents whispering from the ground, 

A grateful earnest of eternal p eased* 

Here it is that we learn the import and beauty of 
that wonderful specimen of elegiac eloquence— 
“ Thou turneet rnan to destruction, and sayesr* 
return, ye children of men!" What a perfect and 
inimitable illustration of the divine aphorism, “Our 
life is a vapour!” faint as the wreath that just ap* 
pears on the mountain's side* and then vanishes in 
the sunbeam* Now wo discover the emptiness 
and vanity of all terrestrial things — we feel the un- 


satisfying nature of every object of earthly desire* 
And were the most tempting object that was ever 
offered to human ambition, though every beauty of 
the earth, and every excitement of desire were 
collected in it as in one glowing centre of attrac- 
tion, and should beam in a flood of glory on the 
eye, in such circumstances laid at our feet, wo 
would despise it as the veriest trifle of childhood. 
And now* if ever* we feel our need of “that sub- 
lime and consoling philosophy,” that beams in such 
lines of living light from the pages of the Word of 
God, and irradiates the darkness of the grave with 
the felicities and glories of “a new heaven and a 
new earth*” 

Who can stand by the sepulchres, within whose 
speechless walls arc inurned the ashes of the mighty 
dead, and not be inflamed with a quenchless long- 
ing to be enrobed in the mantle of their virtues? 
As we rn ingle our tears of sorrow and regret upon 
the “silent yet eloquent marble,” that bends in 
lines of grace and beauty over their remains, we 
are brought at once to a perception of our common 
allotment* and are taught lo realize our own mor- 
tality. In the midst of our gratulations that such 
men have lived, we shall have before us the memo- 
rial that such men' have died. Indeed, the mauso- 
leum and the statue seem to form a kind of gloomy 
frontier between the two worlds — A 1 the great w’orld 
of the living, and the greater world of the dead.” 
There is about them an eloquence and poetry of 
feeling, fathomless and mysterious as the scats of 
life. 

Thus are funeral and sepulchral honours the 
fruitful source of the highest political and religious 
advantages* They shine* like an unfading rainbow, 
above the columns of life's darkness, and beyond 
the rage of its tempests, to awe and allure. Pos- 
sessing in their very nature a spring of honorary 
incentives* unequalled in purity and sublimity, and 
throwing an affecting and inspiring charm over the 
soul, the state may, through their instrumentality, 
call in requisition the constant exertions of its 
choicest spirits. Standing as silent monitors on 
the very verge of life, they remind us of the brevity 
and uncertainty of all sublunary things, and point 
us forward to that world of endless bliss beyond, 
where “the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.” Thus will the spontaneous 
emotions of our nature become the grand means of 
exalting and purifying it. And thus will the ho- 
nours of the dead, empty and transitory as we are 
wont to call them* reflect solid and lasting, and 
glorious benefit on the living, 



CLAIRVOYANT SKETCHES. 


LOVE AND JUPITER. 


BY C. F. HOFFMAN. 




Tiie existence of mere physical animal magnet- 
ism, or nervous sympathy, and consequent nervous 
repulsion between certain persons, is now pretty 
generally admitted by all intelligent people. Not 
so, however, with clairvoyance and its attendant 
phenomena, which seem at the same time to insult 
reason and startle religious faith, by the bold and 
arrogant' insight into the spiritual world which is 
claimed through them. 

Every sophomore is aware, indeed, that what is 
now called “Mesmerism,” was not unknown to 
the Romans at the time of Plautus, who hits at it in 
one of his plays ; and the testimony of Stobasus 
would lead us to infer that the oracles of Greece 
were sufficiently familiar with this singular species 
of homo-electrical excitement; while, from the 
treatment which Van Helmont received from the 
Inquisition, when he published his experiments in 
magnetism, two hundred years ago, there is no 
question but that it must have been at the bottom 
of the monkish miracles which so often bewildered 
the credulous of benighted Europe, and that the 
persecution of Van Helmont arose from his daring 
attempt to throw the beams of science into the dark 
jugglery of a crafty priesthood. 

Still, modern science, incapable of explaining, 
and baffled even in comprehending these singular 
phenomena, refuses to admit them within her se- 
vere circle, and passes them by as impatiently as 
if, in the three thousand years which have been 
ripening her strength, since Herodotus made the 
first allusion in history to this mystical subject, 
science had not yet gathered force enough to lift the 
theme from the Egyptian arcana, where the earliest 
and most simple-minded of Greek historians indi- 
cates its existence. 

Clairvoyance, obstinately banished thus from the 
domain of science, still has a natural refuge for its 
phenomena in the sphere of art and imagination ; 
and here these phenomena, having been, from time 
to time, vaguely exhibited to human observation, 
will ever keep their place — unless, indeed, the pro- 
gress of knowledge shall, in some future age, lead 
to the discovery of some natural law upon which 
they are founded, and thus pluck them from the 
debateable ground of fancy, to be finally firmly 
planted in the field of accepted truth. 

In a word, this theme — thanks to the incredulity 
of the scientific jworld — this theme, so fruitful and 
suggestive, is still the honest property of the poet 
and periodical essayist. And, for my own part, 
when I think of the biscuit-like crisp and matter- 
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of- fact character of the age, I cannot but believe 
that the revival of clairvoyance is a special god- 
send from Apollo, for the benefit of his dejected 
votaries. Of old, it did them many a good turn at 
Delphi. Why may it not serve them now in Phi- 
ladelphia? Dear lady, you who read and I who 
write, must haste to make the best use of it; for no 
one knows how soon, in the present march of mind, 
this wild theme of clairvoyance may be filched 
from us by the philosopher, and consigned to the 
worldly packing- box of mere useful knowledge. 

I confess that it is this last consideration chiefly, 
this natural alarm lest a favourite topic shall be 
stripped of its delightful vagueness, its most allur- 
ing uselessness, its dear exclusiveness, its most 
eccentric separation from all customary human 
experiences, and, above all, its three thousand 
ycar3 of still recurring and ever freshening novelty ; 
it is the fear, I say, lest clairvoyance may be strip- 
ped of all these wild charms, and brought, at last, 
within the iron pale of common sense and ordinary 
habits of practical thinking which impels me, before 
it is too late, to share some pleasant experiences 
with the reader. Alas! the facts which I am now 
about to let her witness for herself, will have lost 
much of their peculidl interest if, perchance, some 
new discovery of physiology or psychology should 
make them perfectly croible before this invitation 
reaches you. Reader, gentle and fair, let us hurry. 
My friend, the excellent Dr. Van Witchem, has 
promised me an interview with one of the mo9t in- 
teresting of his clairvoyant patients this very morn- 
ing. I pray you, madam, give me your hand at 
once— only for a single moment, I assure you. 
Nay, we are already in Mesmeric relations with 
each other. This is the house — this one with a 
night-bell and green door. The back room, eh? 
The patient must be here before us. Doctor, I 
have brought a friend with me — the beautiful and 
intelligent Miss . [Fill up that blank for your- 

self, lady fair, while the worthy doctor establishes 
the proper communication between the patient and 
your humble servant.] 

“ Pulse 80, — age the same, you say, doctor. 
Remarkable coincidence, eh?” 

“Organs of ‘form,’ ‘ideality,’ and ‘sublimity,’ 
in a state of excitement.” 

“ I should think so, with all that pulse power 
bearing upon them.” 

“‘Causality,’ ‘comparison’ and ‘eventuality,’ 
suspended.” 

“ My dear sir, havn’t you concentrated too much 
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S magnetic steam upon a few functions of the man’s 
5 brain ? Let me pray you to give a little Mesmeric 
5 action to the faculties you have just named. Thank 
s you, thank you, my dear sir. Now, just touch up 

< ‘ locality’ and ‘ language’ for me, and let’s see where 

< we are — for I have already, in imagination, travel- 
> ed some millions of miles with the patient — ‘ swift 
l as meditation or the thoughts of love.’ ” 

s [Hist ! lady fair ; never mind my hackneyed quo- 
J tation — listen to the patient.] 
l “ Where are we, my good sir ?” 

1 “ Among ” 

“ Where are we, I say ? Where do you find 
yourself at this moment?” 

“ Among — the ” 

“Doctor, a few passes over the region of the 
epiglottis, if you please. His utterance is difficult. 
Thank you — I should think that would be ample.” 

[Now, madam, if you have finally arranged that 
curl, I’ll try him again.] 

“ My friend, I wish to know exactly where we 
are at this moment ?” 

“Among the stars! We seem to have visited 
them all. You know this as well as I — for have 
we not wandered for years together through the. 
regions of space ?” 

[“Eventuality” and “time” must be, indeed, 
“ suspended.” Why, my dear madam, you know 
at least that I have not been ten minutes in the 
room ; and as for this old fellow, ’pon my soul, I 
never saw him before in my life. Queer, isn’t it? 
What will he say next?] 

“ Well, my good sir, say on. We’ve traveled, 
you say — well:” 

“Yes, we have travelled; both have traveled — 
yet only one of us knows it. For thou who 
wouldst trace the soul ; thou who wouldst so pre- 
sumptuously ascend to the fountains of thinking, 
dost not, it seems, take cognizance even of thine 
c own thought. Thou wouldst seek the well-spring 
5 of mind, yet heedest not the river from it that 
< rushes by thee — ay, even when thine own brain 
l and bosom supply the channel.” 

\ • “ Upon my word, this is very tiresome, my good 

J sir. I have a young lady here with me who does 
i not care a hair-pin for metaphysics. Tell us only 
\ where you are. Describe the society of the place, 

' their dresses, their manners, their scandal ; tell us 
\ something of this kind — something that every body 
$ would like to know.” 

\ “ We are at this moment on the planet Jupiter. 

< There is no scandal there — for there are no women!” 

< [Cool that, really. Don’t mind him though, 

• madam. ’Tis only an old fellow who has outlived 
> his manners.] 

$ “What! do no vvomen belong to this planet? 

< It must be a melancholy place, my friend.” 

\ “By no means. Each ‘belt’ of the planet is 
> formed wholly of women. Nothing can be more 
l cheerful.” 

s “ Dull, though, for the ladies, I should think ?” 
i “ They do not find it so. Each ray of light that 
\ shoots from the bright centre is a soul-link that 


brings them into the closest spiritual communion s 
with their lovers, whose every thought and feeling * 
is thus known and shared.” 

“ But — but— my very good sir, this cold — I mean ) 
this want of — [I *beg your pardon, madam,] — this < 
mere spiritual contact must bring but little comfort < 
to hearts of tenderness.” 

“ It brings the soul — place of exclusive appropri- \ 
ation of the beloved object — a sense of bliss and > 
repose which jealousy never can mar.” 

[Something in that, certainly, madam.] 

“But these accommodating rays of sympathy, t 
don’t they sometimes get a little mixed ; don’t they ? 
get confused now and then— cross each other by > 
accident, as it were, and thus generalize this par- $ 
ticular spiritual arrangement somewhat?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Really, now, does nothing of this kind ever j 
happen among the Jupiterites, or Joverians — which- j> 
ever they may call themselves? Tell us truly — $ 

truly— on your word, my friend.” *s 

“The clairvoyant cannot bear false witness. < 
Those rays of spiritual sympathy are changeless $ 
and eternal in all other worlds save that whereon \ 
you dwell ! — and, even in this, though often blended n 
with grossest lights, they sometimes truly gleam — \ 

gleam, not purposely to mislead the yearning soul < 
of man, although so fitfully do they shine through \ 
our distorted atmosphere of error, that they cannot $ 
but often lead astray.” 

[A slap at Platonics, that, my dear Mis3 Blank, < 
is’nt it? We won’t mind him though— a poor old ? 

fellow. Certainly — an excellent question. I’ll ? 

put it to him forthwith.] 

“ The young lady wishes to know, sir, if the s 
Joverians have no amusements — no pleasant ways < 
*of passing time, in which both sexes participate?” I 

“Amusements? Why, these spirits bathe for- j 
ever in a sea of satisfaction. Their life is one s 
ceaseless dream of rapture. For their' s is endless $ 
sympathy! — a sympathy that compasses all possible \ 
moods of thought and feeling — fusing two beings \ 
into one, while preserving the full identity of \ 
either.” 

“Upon my word, my good friend, I don’t see ? 
exactly how that can be.” 

“ Canst thou not think, and, at the same time, ? 
have consciousness of thy thought ? Even as thy j 
soul can take cognizance of the operations of thy j 
mind, even so do those intimately wedded spirits \ 
merge their beings in each other, yet preserve their j 
own individuality.” 

1 ‘ Pshaw ! metaphysics again ? — [Don’t be impa- \ 
tient, madam.] — But how do they amuse them- \ 
selves? That’s what we want to know. Are they < 
literary, musical, or pic nic-ish, in their pleasures? J 
In short, what variety of enjoyment have they? j 
For even the spiritual raptures that you speak of, \ 
though an excellent thing in their way, must get £ 
to be a sort of tou jours perdrix entertainment after s 
awhile. Hush, he speaks.” 

“ I have told thee more of the blessednesses and $ 
satisfactions of those who live on the planet Jupi- $ 
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ter, and thou mockedst at them. Still, I will point 
to ihce their delight s* Know, then, that while the ] 
favoured habitants of (hat planet were once earth- < 
t£cs, or wayfarers in this world, like thyself, and 
that, while imagination is there even more vivid 
than reality is here, they live over again each pure ! 
and pleasant hour— each innocently happy moment \ 
that they ever knew in their brief existence here ; \ 
live them over again now linked, each together in I 
a chain of continuous happiness, and now arranged , 
into still newly recurring combinations that present i 
them ever fresh to the souk” 

1 * By George, I thought there was no getting :■ 
along without novelty, and this seems a good in- :i 
vent ion for getting it up second-hand*” 

“ Man, man, this charm of their existence is not j 
a supplying of the actual needs of those spirits, but \ 
springs only from the affluence of the bounty which \ 
delights to minister to them* The law of being \ 
requires not novelty as an element of happiness l 
among the Joverians, Care and anxiety come not 
nigh them, as they seem to walk the earth, in this 
second existence — for these things spring only from \ 
the imperfect and impure condition of merely mortal 
man. The Joverian is perfect, because his ultimate 
destiny is fulfilled* He is pure, because the sym- ; 
pathy that absorbs his soul leaves no room for evil 
desires. And, as he lives over the happy hours of \ 
life again, with a being blent with his own— a ru- 
diant creature, who reflects every emotion of his ; 


soul— each scene and object, endeared to past asso- 
ciation, has a double zest; while those which, even 
while they charmed, once disturbed him by awaken- 
ing some indescribable want, now that that want is 
supplied, become wholly delightful.” 

* l What a material old sinner.” 

“No, stranger; it is thou who art the materialist. 
Thou who, with a Lucifer-like craving for know- 
ledge , sees! thy blessed hereafter only through the 
intellect, yet deendst thyself far elevated above the 
worldling who beholds U merely through his senses* 
Mind and sense are but attributes of sentient beings* 
Love is the very essence of their souls* To the 
clairvoyant, a blessed hereafter presents itself only 
through tho affections.” 

[I don’t wonder—I don’t wonder, my dear ma- 
dam* I can T t understand a word neither. I sup- 
pose he’s talking what they call transcendentalism* 

Certainly, I will, or any other question you 

choose to suggest.) 

“The young lady wishes to know, sir, if you 
are not a bachelor?” 

lt My dear doctor, how could you wake 

up the patient just as he was on the point of an- 
swering that most meaning question- ” 

[It would, indeed, my dear madam. I under- 
stand you, perfectly — it would have been uncom- 
monly interesting to have established the fact that 
these wurc the real opinions of a married man of 
eighty.] 
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For the sweetness of ibis summer scene, 

Fur the living light that daws, 

Through ihe foliage of velvet green, 

Where the radiant sunshine glows; 

For the odour which the wild wind brings 
From every lonely flower, 

For the swelling symphonies he sings 
To tho quiet evening hour; 

For the shades which chase the sunlight o’er 
The long and wavy grass, 

For the gorgeous clouds which melting soar, 

And like hi range visions pass: 

For all that makes' such wondrous joy, to thrill through- : 
out tho frame, 

I bless thy hallowed name, O God! I bless thy hallowed 
name. 

I 

i 

For my home : my cottage home, for all 
The love that home contains, 

For the altar where on Heav’n we call, 

And offer grateful strains; 

For the mercies of my own still room, 

Where thought can freely rice, 

Gathering from happiness or gloom 
Fresh Incense for the skies* t 


For the joy of gaining holy truth, 

And light, which thou dost cast 
To brighten and to bless my youth, 

F rorn w i sdo m o f lb e past ; 

For all that makes my soul to burn with an aspiring 
flame, 

1 bless thy hallowed name, 0 God ! I bless thy hallowed 
name. 

For the cool, sweet draughts I often taste 
Front affection's crystal spring, 

Which, were the world a wearier w aste, 

Would restand gladness bring; 

For the happy hope of entering where 
We could not wish for change, 

Where neither sin nor sorrow there 
Among the blest can range; 

Forthei bliss that faith in Jesus gives 
To a contrite, broken heart, 

For tho thought of living where God lives. 

And never to depart; 

For all that, through thy spirit, can save from endless 
shame, 

I bless thy hallowed name, G God ! I bless thy hallowed 
name. Cakohiaia. 
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THE WIDOW’S SON, 

A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 


BY ROBERT MORRIS, ESQ, 


lt Lift thy palsied head, shake off ihe gloom 
Thai overhangs the borders of ihy tomb; 

See nature gay «a when she first began 

With entiles alluring her admirer lnau. ,, — Cowper. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was a night m December. The scene was 
Washington city. The moon was up, her light 
dimmed by clouds, but ever and ation she broke 
forth in all her splendour, brightening the marble 
buildings of the Capitol with a silvery lustre. The 
weather was raw and unpleasant, and the dark 
clouds of the west seemed to threaten an approach- 
ing snow-storm. The few persons in the streets — 
for the hour was late — hurried rapidly along* ap- 
parently anxious to get within doors. And yet the 
night was not without its beauty and its moral. 
The clouds rolled slowly on in detached masses — 
now dark and lowering, and for a moment shutting 
out the light of the glorious moon, which only 
shone forth with the more beauty when they passed 
from before her face. Thus it is with many of the 
shadows of human life. The light of truth — the 
glory of virtue may be darkened for a moment* but 
they will only shine out the purer and brighter in 
the end. While musing in this strain, and wonder- 
ing thoughtfully along the great avenue of the Capi- 
tel— now' with eyes directed to the scenes above, 
and now meditating upon the political storms and 
shadowy in which the destinies of the country were 
measurably involved, a figure came reeling from a 
public house. It was that of a man of thirty-five. 
I paused for an. instant* and soon discovered that 
the object before me was not only unable to walk 
with any thing like steadiness* but that every new 
effort seemed to grow more desperate. 

“Only a drunkard,” briefly observed another 
passer-by, and hastened oru 

^ Only a drunkard!” I mentally exclaimed. 
“ But the night is cold and bleak, a storm threatens* 
and the miserable man, unless cared for, may be a 
stiffened corse before morning* I am a stranger 
here* too — away from friends and home ; and is it 
not a possible case that this poor wretch may be 
some disappointed office- hunter — some unfortunate 
applicant for justice at the hands of the nation* wdio* 
heart -sick and hopeless, has permitted himself to 
be overcome in a weak and reckless hour by the 
fiend of intemperance. Despair may have mad- 
dened him for the time. He may have a wife* a 
mother, at home— friends who love and cherish 
him, and he must not be left to perish.” 
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Musing thus, and rapidly* and touched more, it 
is possible, because Washington was a strange 
place to me* I approached the reeling man with 
the object of ascertaining, if possible, who he seas* 
to what extent he was intoxicated* and where he 
lodged. At ihe instant, a cloud which had hid the 
moon passed on, and the light, of the queen of night 
shone directly into the face of the drunkard. 

I started back in surprise. Can it be? I asked 
myself. The features were greatly distorted — the 
eyes glared with brutality— and yet I was not mis- 
taken. Before me stood the Hon. George Walling- 
ford — one of the most gifted members of Congress 
— a man to whose eloquence and wit and argument 
I had listened only the day before in the hall of the 
House of Representatives with delight and pride — * 
delight produced by (he splendour of ins genius* 
and pride that one so young should not only be 
able thus to address the assembled representatives 
of the nation, but that he should so nobly vindicate 
the principles and the beauty of re public an ism* and 
hurl back in trumpet tones upon our libellers the 
scorn of a justly indignant and truly patriotic spirit. 
On that occasion he was “the observed of all ob- 
servers.” The galleries were thronged with beauty 
and fashion— all rank sand ages drank in his strains 
of eloquence — many envied him his rare talents* 
and all accorded him praise of the warmest kind. 
The effort throughout was masterly. Even his best 
friends were astonished as well as delighted* and 
when he closed with a peroration that thrilled like 
a trumpet through the hearts of his countrymen, 
and brought the blood with a richer glow to the 
cheeks of the fair creatures who bent their eyes 
upon him* his colleagues hurried around him with 
eager looks and warm expressions of congratula- 
tion. That speech alone was calculated to win him 
a high character as a statesman and an orator ; and 
although his abilities had before been appreciated 
by his immediate constituents, they would now be 
made known to the multitude of millions through- 
out this broad republic. I remember well the feel- 
ings of that hour. All seemed roused, excited, and 
carried away for the time. The name of the mem- 
ber from Georgia was in every one’s mouth ; some 
of his finest expressions were on the lips of all who 
paid attention to such subjects ; and* except when 
the dark spirit of envy would embitter the heart 
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and palsy the tongue, his eulogy was universal. I 
returned to Gadaby'sthat afternoon with a subdued 
opinion of myself. I felt that 1 had been in the 
presence of one of the nobler spirits of the times 
— of one who possessed a peculiar gift of mind— 
who enjoyed the high faculty of moving by the 
magic of his eloquence, the hearts of thousands of 
h is fe How- creat ares. 

Imagine my feelings, then, when I saw this being 
before me on the subsequent night— unable to ar- 
ticulate a single sentence distinctly — paralyzed in 
mind and in body— God’s noblest work brutalized 
— (he soaring principle of genius darkened and 
degraded — the idol of another hour now a scorn 
and a disgrace to civilization and humanity. Never 
did the horrors of intemperance appear in colours 
so vivid — never was the dreadful power of the rum 
fiend made so distinctly apparent. 

I took the arm, of the miserable man, and asked 
where he lodged. Some time elapsed* and in vain 
1 endeavoured to make out his answer He was 
utterly lost to propriety and a sense of shame* and, 
instead of exhibiting a willingness to be taken home, 
was eager to return to the tavern* His reason was 
wholly blinded. His tongue refused its office* His 
body seemed fastened by some awk ward mechanism 
to his legs, and in his efforts to move he reminded 
me of the wooden toys made to amuse children 
during the Christmas holidays. It was now near 
midnight, and the spectacle was most melancholy. 
He could not walk; die tavern in which he had 
passed the evening was closed; he could not de- 
scribe his place of residence, and it was impossible 
for me to carry him to my lodgings. Thuseituated, 
a servant came by— one of Gudsby’s— who, on be- 
ing questioned, said that the Hon* Mr* Wallingford 
had rooms at the house of Mr. Jones* about three 
squares gff, and that his mother also resided there 1 
4 4 His mother 1 ' ’ Heavens* what a shock to have 
her son borne to her in such a condition ! Exulting, 
too, as she no doubt had been* With all the love of 
a mother's heart* at the triumphant effort of that son 
the day before ! How soon was the cup of joy to 
be dashed from her lips ! With what an agony of 
grief would she note his appearance and condition! 
He was her “ only son, and she a widow I” How 
readily would she yield up her life to know him 
freed from that one infirmity “that dark curse 
which hovered about him like a fiend, end touched, 
as with the scathing desolation of the lower world* 
the glory of his brightest moments* Oh ! what had 
she not dreamed since his triumph of yesterday 1 
How it would stimulate him to avoid the rock on 
which he had so often been wrecked, when he 
knew that ihe eyes of his whole country would be 
directed towards him — when his constituents should 
hear of this master effort— his ind u! gent constituents, 
who had so frequently overlooked his youthful in- 
discretions ! Yes — she felt convinced that he would 
reform — that he Would avoid the tempting cup — 
that he would remember ids dead father's former 
name and fame — his mother's unbounded affection 
—his own promising career ! 


These* and thoughts like these, thronged through 
the brain of that delighted mother ! Heaven seemed 
to open its brightest hopes before her, and she fell 
upon her knees and thanked God for such a son* 
and prayed that he might for the future avoid the 
fatal habit which had already weakened his frame 
and impaired his character* She rose from her bed- 
side, and looked wistfully, and not without some 
misgivings into the wide avenue before her window. 

****** * * * 

* 4 Hark ! what sound is that ? Merciful Heaven — 
what forms are those? Three figures — one of them 
borne in the arms of the others. A little longer 
support me, Father of mercies — God of the father- 
less!” 

“This way — this way! 11 and before the straining 
and almost maniac gaze of that devoted mother 
was laid the unconscious form of her gifted* but 
drunkard son ! 


CHAPTER II* 

I was detained tn the city of Washington for 
several weeks. Claims upon government — 'appli- 
cations for office, are not passed upon there with 
very great haste in most cases* Cabinet members 
arc sometimes difficult of access, except to the 
favoured few, and they soon learn the courtier art 
of postponing from day to day every thing like a 
definite answer, while they delight — such is the 
perversity of power and of human nature — in fan- 
ning the desires of the heart with just sufficient 
force to keep them from expiring. Alas, Tor the 
victims of hope delayed l Alas ! for the children 
of despair who have gone to the Capitol for justice, 
and left with shattered constitutions* exhausted 
purses, and bitterness of spirit. I have seen gray- 
headed men lingering for hours around the doors 
of some of the favourites of momentary power, or, 
having gained access to the presence of the great 
for the time, frozen almost speechless by an iciness 
of manner— an assumed formality, which cut to 
the quick, and repelled every thing like promise or 
expectation. It is so, perhaps, In all countries. It 
may be, too, that the dispensers of public office and 
bounty are compelled, by the force of circumstances, 
by the number of claimants, and the many impos- 
tors and pretenders among them, to be brief, for- 
mal, and often harsh in their interviews. But they 
should remember, nevertheless, that the diffident 
and meritorious only are to be driven from their 
objects by such a course. The bold and reckless — 
the vain and profligate, understanding the ways of 
the world and the arts of political aspirants, antici- 
pate and are prepared for such treatment. They 
are not to be rebuked by a single repulse, but bide 
their time, seek their opportunity — discover the 
weak points in the great— the secret channels to 
their favour* Thus it is that our public stations 
are occasionally dishonoured by men who have 



little reputation with those who know them best — 
mere adventurers, who make politics a trade, and 
who are ready to fawn and play the parasite at any 
footstool. A stranger, therefore, to these arts, and 
this description of trick and management, who went 
to press the suit of another, found it, at the time of 
which I speak, exceedingly difficult to reach the 
fountain head of power, and in such a manner as 
to enable him to tell the whole truth, and state his 
case fully and with a consciousness of having dis- 
charged his duty. Thus it was that the writer of 
this sketch lingered week after week at the seat of 
government, frequently at a loss for means of proper 
occupation. One evening his attention was ar- 
rested by the announced visit of a band of Wash- 
ingtonians, among them one or two able speakers. 
A meeting was to take place at 8 P. M. The 
promised history of one who had passed the years 
of his young manhood in gaiety and dissipation — 
who had wasted a large fortune — who had recently 
become a convert to the water principle, and who 
now battled earnestly in the good cause, excited no 
little interest in the minds of many ; and, at the 
appointed hour, I found myself amidst a throng of 
hundreds, some animated by curiosity, others by 
new-born zeal in the great reform, and others, 
again, by the desire to mingle in and be seen in a 
crowd. The opening speakers made only a slight 
impression. What they said was well enough; but 
it was an old story, told in the old way, with the 
usual form, and their remarks indicated little fire or 
enthusiasm, and were without a ray of genius. The 
third speaker was a reformed spendthrift, rake and 
inebriate. His name is now as familiar to all who 
have paid the least attention to the subject, as 
household words ; but at the time of which I write, 
he had but recently entered the arena, and his re- 
putation was but rising into a just appreciation. 
He w r as now' to speak for the first time in the city 
of Washington, in the presence, it might be, of 
some of the distinguished representatives of the 
nation — men who were familiar w r ith all the arts of 
oratory, and who could detect an impostor or a pre- 
tender w'ith the first five sentences that he uttered. 
This view evidently impressed and influenced the 
Washingtonian. His personal appearance w'as 
manly and dignified; his voice was clear, powerful 
and musical ; his mind, it soon became apparent, 
w r as richly stored and polished, w'hile his whole 
soul seemed devoted to the good cause. He had 
not been fifteen minutes upon his feet before the 
eyes of the audience brightened under the influ- 
ence of his eloquence, and the blood passed through 
their veins with a more rapid motion. His figures 
were apt and natural; his gestures graceful, easy, 
and forcible, w'hile the air of earnest truth and 
deep conviction with w'hich he enforced his posi- 
tions, maintained his arguments, and appealed to 
the hearts and minds of his hearers, thrilled, agi- 
tated and delighted. The cause under his advocacy 
became that of religion, virtue and humanity. The 
smiles of Heaven were made to rest upon it and 
its friends; the rapid approach of the millenium 


w'as identified w'ith its progress, and the world 
seemed to glow and brighten w’ith good deeds and 
pure principles, as the white banners of Temper- 
ance were borne in holy triumph among the nations. 
His ow f n history was detailed. His reckless boy- 
hood ; his vicious manhood ; his disregard of pa- 
ternal counsels ; his neglect of friends and family ; 
his sacrifice of reputation; his loss of fortune; his 
degradation of body and mind, until he became 
hateful to himself and a disgrace to all of his name ! 
And then the fiend of self-murder more than once 
whispered frightful subtleties to him. Love and 
friendship and kindness and charity, ail abandoned 
him, and he hurried to the intoxicating madness of 
hi3 destroyer to dim and darken the thoughts of his 
owm mind. In his early time he had loved, deeply 
and tenderly, and the passion had been returned 
with all the fondness and truth of a virgin heart. 
But even this darling dream of his soul was dis- 
pelled by his brutalizing devotion to the rum-fiend, 
and he gradually abandoned beauty and truth and 
virtue, for the blasting, bloating, and crime-pro- 
voking monster of intemperance. In the maniac 
embraces of this demon, he w r as lost for a time — 
ay, for months and months; and the audience, 
could he give a faithful picture of what he was in 
his darkest hour, would not recognize the same 
being in the individual w ho addressed them. But 
he was never wholly forsaken. At times his better 
genius whispered — “all is not yet lost. Life still 
remains. The path of reform is still open. Aw'ake, 
arise — burst the bonds of the tyrant, and be free 
again.* * This voice grew fainter and fainter as he 
descended the downward path. Often, in his mo- 
mentary gleams of virtue and penitence, he deter- 
mined to retrace his steps. But the task w'as, in- 
deed, difficult. His nerves were tremulous; his 
strength was as a child’s, and death seemed but a 
short distance in futurity. Thus situated, he w'as 
seized with a frightful illness, and lay upon the bed 
of a benevolent friend for weeks. His constitution 
w’as an iron one, and gradually his strength came 
back to him. Then it was that the visions of the 
past thronged upon his brain. Then he saw the 
deep abyss over which he had trembled. Then 
shame, pride and all the nobler feelings of his na- 
ture appealed to him. He knew his danger. He 
knew that he must become a pledged man before 
he left the chamber, or he w'as lost. Even at that 
hour, the craving fiend that he had created w'ithin 
struggled for the mastery, and w'ith a power that 
none but those who w'ere or had been drunkards 
could appreciate. Once more among his dissolute 
companions, and his resolutions of amendment 
would fade like the mist in the morning sun. He 
knelt by his bedside and invoked the aid of Heaven. 
He acknowledged his infirmity, confessed his weak- 
ness, and sought assistance from above. His prayer 
was answ’ered. A new strength seemed infused 
into his being. He sent for his friend, and sub- 
scribed to the pledge in the most formal manner. 
“ From that hour,” — and here his figure rose to its 
full height, his voice gathered fresh power, and his 
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eyes brightened with rekindled fire — lie continued, 

‘ I have felt myself a man — a being above the 
brute — the possessor of a mind and a soul — a can- 
didate for immortality," 

iA Think me not a fanatic/’ he proceeded; “be- 
lieve me no impostor. I feel that I am but yet an 
insignificant object in the vast scale of creation — a 
creature, once prostrate and degraded L, hut now 
animated with the spark of intellect and the attri- 
butes of reason imparted by the Creator for wise 
and benevolent purposes. These godlike gifts 
were perverted, misdirected, lor a long portion of 
my life; and in the effort to win from the downward 
path of intemperance the hundreds who have gone 
astray, who arc still vainly struggling to escape 
the meshes of the paralyser, I do but manifest a 
proper appreciation of my own reform. Are (here 
any such here to-night ? Any w T ho have mothers, 
wives, sisters, to whom they still cling with affec- 
tion in their hours of sanity 1 Any who are gifted 
by the Deity with minds of light, knowledge and 
power, intended for the benefit of their fellow man, 
but weakened and palsied by the curse of the demon 
from whose embraces I have so recently escaped ? 
If any such hear me, let them profit by my ex- 
ample— let them come forward ; now is the time, 
this is the hour. No man need be ashamed of 
throwing off the black robe of the drunkard for the 
while garment of temperance. Let us triumph 
over ourselves. Let us live for those who love us. 
Let us rejoice that we are men, and prove ourselves 
worthy the attributes of intellect, of reason and of 
civilization/ 1 

With these words, the speaker descended from 
the platform, and took hie station at a table that 
had been prepared for the purpose. The hundreds 
in attendance wore touched and excited, as much 


perhaps, by the manner as the language of the ora- 
tor. A buzz of approbation passed through the 
room. Several young men, whose feelings had 
been interested, were already at the table attaching 
their names to the pledge. Spell-bound, in some 
measure, by (lie scene, and anxious to notice the 
effect still further, I moved toward the group. 
Many had already signed. And now a sensation 
of no ordinary character ran through the assembly. 
All eyes were directed to one quarter. A tall, thin 
^ figure approached (he stand. The astonished crowd 
, bent forward with anxious looks and held their 
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breath in suspense and interest. The object of so 
much notice was Charles Wallingford, the gifted 
representative from Georgia — the orator whose 
speech in the House had won such universal eulogy 
—the stranger whose almost lifeless form I had as- 
sisted in hearing to the chamber of his mother. 

“ Will he sign — will he sign?" was the exclama- 
tion, half suppressed, hut still audible, which broke 
from many a lip. 

His step was firm - -his resolution decisive. 

“ Room — room for Mr. Wallingford I" 

With a faint smile playing upon his features, he 
took the pen that was so cheerfully tendered him, 
bowed slightly, and, in acknowledgment to the 
kindred spirit whose eloquent appeal had so moved 
him, affixed his name to the Pled ge, and stood up 
before the world a redeemed man ! 

But who shall paint the feelings of his aged mo- 
ther, at that glorious consummation of her dearest 
hopes? The tears of joy rolled down her time- 
worn cheeks, as she bowed herself in gratitude 
and thanked the God of (he fatherless that he had 
heard and responded to her prayers* — that he had 
saved her son! 
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Thou hast asked for a lay, but. my harp is unstrung, 
i! And sad was the last tone that died on its string; 

] Twere not meet that the names of the lovely and young 
Should blend with the numbers I only may sing. 

Yet for then, sweetest lady, its chords would I sweep, 
Till spirits of beauty should come at my call, 

> And like the bright angels their vigils should keep 
\ Hound the heart and the harp that would yield to their 
thrall. 

Take my song, then, “Enthusiast, 11 ' and with ii my prayer; 
, May thy path way through life, like some beautiful 
dream, 

Be. bright, tearless and calm; not a shadow of cars 
j To darken an instant hope’s star-lighted stream. 

There are spirit-tones heard from the Aeolian at night, 


When the many -voiced winds ’mid its strings are at play, 
And they come wildly beautiful bidding the light 
And giddy thoughts fly from their music away. 

May the sweet voice of mercy thus break on thy ear, 
May it woo thee and win thee to list to its strain, 

And kind Heaven, in pity, will hallow the tear 
Of repentance, and bid thee ne f er sorrow again. 

And when, like a bird that is winging its flight 
From its prison-house back to its wild- wood go free, 
Thy spirit shall soar from tills region of blight 
To ivs home faraway, may its latest song be 
Like the swan’s dying lay, when its List sweetest note 
Lapses faint on the ear as his tremblingly given — 
While angels 11 sweet symphonies round thee shall float, 
May ’at thou blend thy last hymn with the ransomed in 
heaven! 
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SKETCHES FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A MINISTER 

AT LARGE. 


BY HEttBY F. EABBINOTOW. 


NO, IL— THE WEDDING. 


The bright and the dark in life are intimately 
commingled. The same vale bears on its bosom 
the floating shadow of the jagged eland that comes 
athwart the sun, and the splendour of the uninter- 
rupted ray* The starving beggar wraps his rags 
about him in the chill winter wind, and sits to rest 
his weary limbs on the steps of the mansion of 
Opulence* l 1 he hearse bears away the coffined re- 
mains of the loved and cherished from the one 
dwelling, amid sable weeds and the tears and moans 
of bereaved affection, ’while there enters the next, 
in bright array , amid smiles and joy, a bridal pair 
to their home of hope. 

So the hopeful or ludicrous is ever contrasted 
with the painful and revolting in the pathway of 
him whose eye is upon the current of human ex- 
istence* And as my former story was one of Gof- 
fering and grief, I have selected from my note book 
to follow it, one whose characteristics are strikingly 
diverse. 

I am about to relate the incidents of a wedding — 
the first, by- the- by, at which I was ever called to 
officiate. It was, therefore, an event in my minis- 
terial life ; and its peculiarities are the more firmly 
stamped upon my mind* Oh, ye fair votaries of 
the romantic and sentimental, who have invested 
the hallowed wedding-day and wedding-service 
with associations of the most elevating and interest- 
ing character ; with wham the charm of married 
life would be painfully broken, if it lacked a fair 
and alluring outset ; who see secret visions of 
bridemaids and bridemen, and floating veils and 
an august ceremony, I pray you read this little tale 
of unadorned reality, and smile or shudder as you 
may* 

I was sitting at my table, on a Sabbath afternoon, 
subsequent to the public service, preparing myself 
for the duties of evening. It was in the month of 
April ; and while thus engaged, I heard the door- 
bell ring. When I opened it, a man presented 
himself, whose flushed face, heavy eye, and, above 
all, the fumes of spirit assailing me from his breath, 
were convincing evidences of partial intoxication. 
He saluted me very courteously, and immediately 
announced his errand. 

“Can you come down street a little way, and 
marry a couple— friends of mine ? I'll tell you how 
it is* They were published by Mr* Jones, and 
expected, of course, to have him marry ’em, but 
when 1 came up arte r T Im, I found he’d gone out 
of the city to preach; and the minister that preaches 
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for him is from Massachusetts, and can’t marry 
’em. So I thought I wouldn’t disappoint ’em so 
much as to go back with nobody, seeing they’re 
all rigged and ready, and calculating on the matter 
*— so I stopped to get you to go. I suppose you 
can tie ’em as tight as Mr. Jones could ?” 

“ I suppose I can tie them fast enough,” said I ; 
“ and, if they would be disappointed at delay, will 
be happy to go with you.” 

“ Yes, they would,” he replied; “for they’ve 
set their hearts on having the thing come off this 
afternoon, and no mistake.” 

“ I will be ready in a moment,” said L 

We were speedily on our way up the street. My 
chaperon was sufficiently talkative, and had a 
knowing wink for one and another of his acquaint- 
ances whom. we passed at the corners. We soon 
turned into a by- lane, and I was conducted to the 
house — a low one- story tenement, of humble pre- 
tensions, over the door of winch was the sign, 
“Abram Watkins, shoemaker.” Passing through 
a narrow entry, I entered a small apartment., the 
most prominent object in which was a cooking 
stove, that occupied the centre. Around, against 
the walls, were seated sundry men and women of 
various ages, who received me with no testimonial 
of courteous greeting, unless a steady and express- 
ive stare may be so considered. This created a 
feeling of sympathetic astonishment in my own 
mind, until I interpreted it to be in consequence of 
expectation to see Mr. Jones, and wonder that I 
should apparently have usurped hie functions ; so I 
quietly seated myself in a vacant chair, and was no 
sooner settled comfortably down than I saw my 
chaperon thrust his countenance — wearing a very 
significant expression — through a crack of the door, 
which he carefully held ajar, and beckon to one or 
more to come out to him* Thereupon, men and 
women started to their feet and rushed into the entry. 
The only one who remained was an old fellow in 
the farther corner* He did not move from his po- 
sition all the while that I was in the house, but sat 
with his hands interlocked above his head, on 
which he wore a dilapidated fur cap, and his feet 
perched up on the rundle of his chair, that was 
tilted back, at an angle of forty-five degrees, against 
the wall. The door was closed behind the retreat- 
ing party, but I could hear from the entry the pro- 
gress of a most earnest confab, carried on in whis- 
pers, Thus some ten minutes elapsed, the old 
fellow in the comer remaining all the time as mute 
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as the black -featured stove between us, whose pipe 
I had to dodge to get a look at him. Finally, 
swing went the door again, and the posse marched 
in to the same seats which they had vacated. The 
illustrious individual, who had first enlisted my 
services on this romantic occasion, and who seemed 
to act as master of ceremonies, then came beside 
me, and said — 

“ Well, elder, I guess we’re all ready to go 
ahead. That” — here he pointed with his finger 
towards a very pretty girl of sixteen or seventeen, 
dressed in tawdry finery, who sat twirling her fin- 
gers by one of the windows — “ that is the woman, 
and that — is the man.” 

His finger, as he pronounced the last words, 
rested in the direction of the old fellow in the 
corner. Well, thought I, if these are the parties, 
there is something wrong here, and 1 shall decline 
to officiate. But before my ideas on the matter 
had time to assume a definite shape, the master of 
ceremonies burst into a loud laugh. 

“ No — no,” said he, “not he. Fact, I must be 
a little blind this arternoon, or else it’s precious dark 
here. No — that’s the man,” — and he laid his hand 
on the shoulder of a youth beside him, the most 
attractive in looks and manners of all the group. 

At this stage of the proceedings, I instituted 
some necessary inquiries as to whether the require- 
ments of the law in the premises had been com- 
plied with; and receiving satisfactory replies, ex- 
pressed my readiness to proceed. There was then 
a significant pause in progress — one looking at 
another, in a state of the most ludicrous hesitation. 
Thereupon, a middle-aged woman, who had hither- 
to remained inactive in the back ground, jumped 
hastily up, and running to the bride, seized her by 
the arm, and posted her in the middle of the room. 
She then performed a corresponding manceuvre 
with the groom, planting him beside his betrothed. 
She was, for a few moments, in doubt, by- the- by, 
on which side of the lady the groom should be 
placed, and shifted them to and fro sundry times, 
with a jerk, to which they submitted like martyrs 
or puppets. Then she beckoned the remainder of 
the company to her, with the exception of the old 
man in the corner, and shoved them into line— 
the males and females respectively on either side of 
the high contracting parties, according to the rules 
laid down by the best authorities. Lastly, having 
taken a final look of inspection, she posted herself 
on the extreme right, smoothing down her apron, 
which had been a little rumpled by her efforts, and 
fixing her arms down by her sides, with head ele- 
vated, like a drill soldier under a martinet. 

Upon this, I rose and proceeded with the cere- 
mony. I exerted myself to infuse into it a due 
degree of solemnity and impressiveness — but the 
reader will allow that the preliminaries I have nar- 
rated were not especially conducive to composed- 
ness and serenity of mind. However, all proceeded 
well; the benediction was pronounced, and the 
parties severally resumed the seats they had pre- 
viously occupied. 


But ludicrous as all had been to me, it was a 
serious matter to the bride, who, at this crisis of 
emotion, was at a loss what to do with herself. 
She seemed to be in the most painful perplexity 
whether to laugh or cry. The former contingency 
finally won the day; so, turning her face to the 
window, she greeted us with a burst of hysteric 
laughter, which continued with unabated vigour, 
ascending and descending the gamut, — not very 
musically, however, — for some minutes. This 
musical finale was received in perfect silence on 
the part of the company, with the exception of the 
master of ceremonies, who accompanied the shrill 
treble of the girl’s voice with a succession of so- 
norous grunts. This dolce concerto being ended, 
the latter mentioned personage went into a closet, 
and, by his fumbling among glasses, seemed to be 
preparing some refreshment. 

In the mean time, the old man in the corner, 
who had thusfar maintained the most imperturbable 
silence, thought proper to make utterance. His 
words came forth in the thick, irregular enuncia- 
tion of intoxication. 

“I say, that ’ere ain’t Mr. Jones, is it?” 

“No,” replied one of the women; “Mr. Jones 
is out of town, and this gentleman has come in- 
stead.” 

“ I s’ pose it will be all the same to ’Mely ?” con- 
tinued the old rnan. This was the extent of his 
interference, except that, at intervals afterwards, he 
muttered, unnoticed — “I s’pose it’s all the same 
to ’Mely.” 

The master of ceremonies now appeared from 
the closet, with a small waiter, on which were six 
glasses. Here was a fresh source of merriment 
to me. There had not been wine enough to fill 
them all; so two were nearly full, two were about 
half full, and the remaining two had been honoured 
with but a few drops in each. These were stu- 
diously arranged in the order of their contents — 
the full ones occupying one end of the waiter, 
which was carefully extended towards me. 

Being a decided teetotaler, and satisfied, more- 
over, that to drink wine i9 a poor way of com- 
mencing married life in any class of society, or 
under any circumstances, I declined to take the 
profFered glass. This left two full ones for the bride 
and groom, while the two half filled were passed to 
the women, and the men had to content themselves 
with putting the empty ones to their lips for form’s 
sake. The old man in the corner got no glass at 
all. 

After the distribution of cake by the same dex- 
terous attendant, which, in default of plates, had to 
be handled in a very primeval manner, I took my 
leave. 

I shall not readily forget this, my first solemni- 
zation of the marriage rite. And I commend this 
simple tale of unvarnished reality to those who live 
in an atmosphere of sentimentality, and whose 
visions of life are all tinted couleur de rose. 

Nor shall I soon dismiss from memory the par- 
ties concerned in this matrimonial affair. I shall 
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watch over their progress with intense regard;— 
and, in this republican country, who knows what 
may come of it ? Who knows that the offspring 
of this humble pair, thus funnily fastened together, 


will not, in after years, sit down in the famous 
“ White House” its honoured master? If he be- 
comes the great high candidate in my day, I shall 
certainly vote for him 1 


THE QUEEN OF THE DESERT. 

’by me a mart AntTE showjsb, op Liverpool, bk&lauil j 

The following poem was written on hearing of the death of Lady Hester Stanhope, who was often called the “Queen 

of the Desert.” 


Queen of the Desert E in that name there seems a thrill- 
ing spell ; 

It floats across the poet*3 heart like a mighty trumpets 
swell : 

I gee the countless multitudes in flowing robes arrayed, 

I see the glittering scimetars and the banners broad did* 
played ; 

I see the horses, black as death, with long manes floating 
wide, 

And hoofs that spurn the burning sand, in conscious 
power ami pride ; 

I hear the wild horn shrilly blown, I hear the cymbals 
clash, 

And with a shout I see the troops to the mimic conflict 
dash; 

Each horseman striving for the prize smile and appro v* 
ing turn 

From her who bade the pageant be, our peerless Amazon! 

Queen of the Desert! ai the words another dream is 
framed ; 

A stately woman site enthroned, “Queen or the Waste,” 

proclaimed. 

Her palace rises proudly up ’midst mountains bare and 
old, 

And her presence chamber doth display “barbaric pearl 
and gold;” 

Her maidens gathered from the world like flowers from 
every land, 

With silver woven veils, behind and round her footstool 

stand. 

She only with uncovered brow, and an unfailing eye, 

Beholds where loyal subjects wave the flashing sabre 
high; 

She only aits in stately ease, with calm, majestic mien, 

While turbahed thousands bend the knee to hail the 
Deaert Queen. 

Queen of the Desert, who didst own that name of thrilling 

SOU Eld, 

It was not thus, oh! ’twas not thus thy dwelling-place 
was found. 

No regal circlet crowned thy brow, and those who owned 
thy sway 

Were a menial train who every hour could cast thy yoke 
away. 

Thou wast a wilful exile from the country of thy birth, 

There was not near thee one who knew that fairest spot 
of eanh; 

A single pillar on a plain in lonely grandeur placed, 

A stately solitary pal in, upon a dreary waste ; 

A lily of the wilderness, lifting its pure white brow 

Above the weeds and thorns around, such desert queen 
wast thou. 

Queen of the Desert! lone and drear thy span of life hag 
past, 


But for thy aspiration* on to fancies wild and vast, 

The dreams of future glorious times, that e’en Lhine eyes 
should see. 

The perfecting of holy works began in faith by thee ; 

Thy heart was not of that soft mould that often doih de- 
spond, 

Thy soul overleaped the present cloud, and saw the light 
beyond. 

I doubt not that the radiant stars, still burning as they 
roll, 

Sent down a thousand messages into thy fervent soul ; 

I doubt not that that soul had learnt on eagle T s wings to 
rove, * 

But didst thou never feel the want of some sweet human 
level 

Queen of the Desen! now that heart and throbbing pulse 
are calm, 

Thou liest in the lonely tomb beneath the feathery palm. 

Thy spirit shadowedst forth a dream, until it grew thy 
creed, 

And still the dull world plodded on, nor seemed to hear 
or heed ; 

Thou and thy dreams have passed away, thy star of life 
Is set, 

And the dull world plods on the same, nor seemeth to re- 
gret. 

Oh wasted life! Oh aimless ahn ! Tillage of seedless soil! 

Like one who twimeLh ropes of sand with never-ending 
toll ^ 

Queen of the Desert! Of thy realm where shall we find a 
trace,— 

Thy slender sceptre broken lies and none may take thy 
place. 

Queen of the Desert, happier thou If thus it had not been, 

If in some blessed English home thou had st been shrined 
a queen — 

If children with their smiling eyes had gentle homage 
brought, 

And faith in God f k own promises had from thy lips been 
taught. 

If owe true heart had shar'd thy love, and strengthened 
thee to bear, 

When sorrow should have crossed thy soul, or thy brow 
been dim net! with care, 

Then mourning friends had gathered round to soothe ihy 
dying hours. 

Then 1 Death our English skies thy grave had bloomed 
with English flowers. 

And passing from the world in faith, with eon I and smile 
serene, 

Thou hadst left a dearer fame behind than ever graced a 
queen. 



THE 


HEIRESS. 


BY F. E. F., AUTHOR OF "A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE," ETC. 


“ For the sensitive plant has no bright flower; 

Radiance and odour are not its dower : 

It loves, even like love— its deep heart is full.”— Shbllet. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Who is that dark little girl you have been talk- 
ing to, Ainslie?” asked Tom Hawthorn. 

“ 4 That little girl,’ as you call her, is the bride, 
Mrs. Levingsworth, for whom this party is given. 
Have you not seen her before ?” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that that is Fred 
Levingsworth’s wife?” replied the other, in an ac- 
cent of almost incredulity, his eyes still fixed upon 
the lady who had called forth the inquiry. 

“Yes— certainly. Why should you doubt it? 
There is nothing very surprising in the fact, is 
there ?” 

“That Fred Levingsworth’s wife?” repeated 
the other, once more. “ He who has always been 
so fastidious that he never could admire any woman 
whose beauty was not indisputable ! And this is 
his wife, is it? Well, there is no accounting for 
marriages !” 

“ Heaven bless your simplicity,” replied Ainslie, 
laughing. “ There never was marriage more easily 
accounted for than this, and no impeachment on 
Fred’s taste, either — for, mark you, I never said he 
admired, but only married Mis3 Lane. She was 
an heiress. Do you understand the mystery, now?’’ 

“ Ah, an heiress!” rejoined Hawthorn, in a tone 
which said “I comprehend.” “And is she very 
rich?” 

“ Immensely so, I am told ; and you may be sure 
Fred would not go ‘cheap.’ He would not sell his 
tastes for nothing.” 

“ I saw you talking to her,” continued Mr. Haw- 
thorn; “ does she seem intelligent ?” 

“The dullest little soul you ever saw,” replied 
Mr. Ainslie. “ I could not get any thing out of her 
but ‘ yes’ and ‘ no,’ — or rather ‘ no,’ for it was ‘ no’ 
to every thing I asked her. She seems to have 
been nowhere, seen nothing, and know nobody.” 

“ W’here did Levingsworth pick her up ? I never 
heard the name before,” said Hawthorn. 

“ Somewhere across the Bowery — I don’t know 
exactly where.” 

“ Well,” rejoined the other, “he will spend his 
money like a gentleman. I give him joy.” 

“That he will,” replied Ainslie. “Fortune is 
all he wanted. Fred is a clever fellow,” and the 
speakers turned off different ways, and mingled 
with the crowd gathered together in honour of the 
young wife of Frederick Levingsworth. 
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“ Julia, have you been introduced to the bride?” 
asked Mrs. Lawrence. 

“Yes, I have done my duty,” replied the young 
lady. “I was introduced, and made all manner of 
pretty speeches about Levingsworth and the family 
intimacy, and all that. And, by the way, he ought 
to be ashamed of himself. What an ugly, stupid 
little thing she is !” 

“ My dear,” said her mother, “remember Le- 
vingsworth was poor.” 

“ And if he was, he need not have made such a 
sacrifice — a spirited, noble, handsome fellow as he 
is. It is a shame.” 

“What is a shame, Miss Lawrence?” asked 
Air. Ainslie, who came up just as the young lady 
pronounced the last words with more emphasis 
than caution. 

“ That we are not all heiresses,” she replied, 
smiling. 

“ Fortune places her gifts on the right hand and 
on the left,” replied the young man. “If beauty 
be the boon of some,” he added, fixing his admir- 
ing eyes on Julia, “is it not fair that wealth should 
fall to the lot of others? You would not exchange 
with Mrs. Levingsworth,” he continued, in tones 
of the most persuasive flattery, that contrasted 
oddly enough with the careless, worldly, off-hand 
tone in which he had discussed the subject with his 
friend Hawthorn. 

“ Well, Emily, what do you think of our new 
sister?” inquired Mrs. Fenwick of Miss Levings- 
w T orth, the morning after the party just alluded to. 

“ Will she improve upon acquaintance, think you?” 

Miss Levingsworth shook her head sadly as she 
replied. “ I fear not, Mary. Beauty I did not ex- 
pect, for that one has scarcely a right to hope with 
such a fortune; and, besides, Fred told me she 
was not handsome, from which I concluded she 
was plain. But air, manner, education. — some- 
thing I certainly did expect, and wofully am I dis- 
appointed ; for, betweep you and me, she seems to 
me as dull as she is plain, and I fear there is no- 
thing in her to make any thing out of her. I see ; 
no ground to hope for improvement. Poor Fred ! 
She will be a dead weight upon his hands forever.” 
And the sister sighed as she thus pronounced sen- 
tence on her brother’s young bride. “And how 
well he behaves,” she continued. “I looked at 
him last night in admiration. Animated and joy- 
ous as usual, he received the congratulations of his 
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friends with all the cordiality of a man who might > 
truly feel himself the su bject of such felicitations, j 
and introduced his wife as if he really was not 
ashamed of her. 11 

“ Yes, 1 ’ said Mrs. Fenwick, "I never saw any 
thing better carried off. Poor fellow, I felt for him, : 
for there is no denying that it is a melancholy sa- 
crifice* Bat what could he do ? Situated as he j 
was, ready money was indispensable to extricate ■ 
him from the embarrassments into which he had 
got himself involved* With his generous nature : 
and liberal habits, he must have wealth. He does \ 
not know how to economize, nor do I think, with 
his w arm and impetuous character, he could ever > 
have learnt. An heiress, therefore, was his only 
alternative* Ellen is that— and, alas, only that* j 
But the whole of her large fortune, with the excep- 
tion of her tmele'a legacy, which is small, passes 
at once into Fred’s hands, for she refused to let < 
her guardian settle any portion of it on herself.' ’ $ 

“Of course/ 1 said Miss Levi ngs worth, some- > 
what indignantly. tl I wonder what that stupid old 
Dutchman could be thinking of when ho proposed \ 
otherwise ? Did he think Fred was to get neither f 
beauty, accomplishments, wit nor beauty ? And j 
w-hat a match it is for Ellen, To be married to a 
man like Frederick — handsome, agreeable, gene- ; 
roue, who brings her at once into one of the best j 
families in the union, and into a society so superior 
to what she has been accustomed to, that I should ) 
think she would feel as if she was translated. In- J 
deed, I don't know what more even old Mr. Grots j 
could have expected for her* 1 ' 

“I doubt whether he values all these advan- ■ 
tages,” replied Mrs* Fenwick. “ He only looks to 
the money. Of course Ellen must, although she 
does not show it* Do you know, I sometimes 
think she is not at her ease with us — that she is j 
afraid of both you and me. I have observed that 
her hand was cold and trembled as I took it." 

“ Think so ?" said Miss Levingsworth, carelessly. 
“I doubt it* She seems to me cold and calm 
enough. Depend upon it, if her hands are cold, it 
is constitutional. Her sensibility won’t disturb her, 
I’ll answer for it.” 

And thus were the newly -married couple dis- 
cussed by their friends generally , and the sisters in ■ 
particular, without the most distant allusion to the > 
pure and warm affections that came with the dower i 
of the young bride, or one thought of the “warm 
and generous nature" of the groom, who had so 
avowedly sacrificed himself for wealth, other than 
of sy m path y and affect ion ; for , accu sto m ed to j ud ge j 
from appearances and dwell in externals, it never 
struck them that there might be that on the part of ■ 
the wife which was, perhaps, more than an offset 
against the more brilliant qualities of tho husband. ; 
In fact, Frederick Levingsworth was one of those 
charmed individuals who win hearts without merit, \ 
and captivate without effort. Handsome, animated ■ 
and agreeable, he had those lively sensibilities and 
quick sympathies which pass for strong feelings l 
and warm heart, until tried by the test of action, \ 


and which are apt to deceive not less the possessors 
than superficial observers. In short, ho was social 
and popular. Every body liked Fred Levingsworth, 
and every body was glad he had married well. He 
was what his sisters had called 11 1 generous,” that 
is, always ready to give, and quite as ready, it must 
be admitted, to borrow. Expensive and reckless, 
with no habits of industry, and no idea of self- 
denial, that he should soon have Involved himself 
in embarrassments was not surprising* It was the 
first and natural step of such a character; the se- 
cond, to make the best of the good looks, good 
name and good manners his stars had conferred 
upon him by seeking an heiress, followed as a 
matter of course. Chance had thrown him in the 
way of Miss Lane. An orphan, with no one to 
control or oppose her, she was worth winning. 
Young and new to the world's ways, she was easily 
won. And thus was she “translated," as Miss 
Levingsworth had expressed it, after a few short 
weeks' acquaintance, from the quiet and hum drum 
circle in which her guardian lived, to the more 
animated and brilliant sphere in which her husband 
and his family moved. Had he, by any of those 
accidents or freaks of nature which sometimes do 
overtake young men, fallen in love with Miss Lane, 
he might then have felt sonic embarrassment for 
the deficiencies in manner and appearance which 
he knew must strike his family and friends in pre- 
sen ti ng his bride a m 0 ng t hem . B u r h a vi n g rn arried 
her for money, he felt that that fortune was apology 
and explanation for any imputation otherwise rest- 
ing nn his taste. His wile was an heiress, and he 
knew the gay circle into which he was introducing 
her well enough to know that she would be re- 
ceived, not without comment and criticism, for that 
happens to none, but with flattery and attention. 
For her, therefore, ho had no fears — of himself, no 
doubts. Consequently, when his sisters mourned 
over his sacrifice, and gave him credit for sustain- 
ing himself and wife so well, under what they con- 
sidered a trying and painful situation, they endued 
him with sensibilities he did not. deserve, and suf- 
ferings he did not experience j — while to his young 
wife, who w T as quivering in every nerve under the 
newness of her position and ignorance of all around 
her, the same hasty and one-sided judgment denied 
the sympathy that had been so readily accorded to 
a more graceful manner and winning exterior. In 
fact, the “ translation” w as one rather of pain than 
of pleasure to the bride. Brought up rather in ac- 
cordance with the simple tastes and plain habits of 
her father's early life, wdiich had been passed in 
obscure and laborious toil, than with (he brilliant 
fortune he had been enabled by those habits of toil 
and gain to bequeath his only child, she had no 
accomplishments to fit her to adorn, nor tastes cal- 
culated to enjoy the gay circle into which she found 
herself suddenly thrown* Naturally diffident and 
silent, she saw herself surroanded by strangers 
w r ho addressed her on topics she did not understand, 
and upon pleasures in which she could not sympa- 
thize* Her range of mind was limited, and eulti- 
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vation hud not enlarged it. She knew nothing of 
music, was ignorant of foreign tongues, and, in- 
deed T was no great proficient in her own. She 
looked up to her husband with an affection that 
bordered on idolatry and an admiration that 
amounted to awe ; but from his sisters, whose wit 
and high-bred manner came unsoftened and unmiti- 
gated by the homage which he had addressed to 
the heiress, she shrank in absolute fear and trem- 
bling, With his fashionable friends, she had no 
subjects in common; and, diffident by nature and 
ignorant by education, she timidly withdrew from 
the new acquaintances around her, and longed to 
retire from the gay circle into which her husband > 
had introduced her, for a more quiet and domestic 
life, where she only asked the privilege of devoting 
every energy of her heart and soul to the happiness 
of the one being she idolized. But this was denied 
her. Levtngs worth had not sacrificed his tastes 
and married an heiress to lead a life of retirement 
and obscurity that necessity, with a more accom- 
plished and beautiful wife, would scarce have re- 
conciled him to. Under the present circumstances, 
of course, it was not to be thought of ; and, there- 
fore, scarce hearing, and not at all heeding her half- 
uttered objections to some of his arrangements for 
their new establishment, he only said “they must 
do as others did and she yielded with a sigh, but 
without a word. His wishes were thus carried into 
execution, and house furniture, horses and carriages, 
were all in keeping with the fortune of the wife and 
tastes of the husband, A few short months, there- 
fore, from the time of her first acquaintance with 
Levi ngs worth, and she found herself placed at the 
head of an establishment, the style and elegance of 
which were as dissimilar to the simplicity of her 
early home as the habits of those around her were 
at variance with her previous education and tastes. 
But too affectionate to oppose his wishes, and too 
diffident to urge her own, all their measures were 
taken in accordance to his views, and without con- 
sulting her feelings. Not that Levi ng$ worth was 
unkind, but only careless. What he liked, he 
supposed she did ; or, at any rate, what he liked 
he must have, and, therefore, she soon found her- 
self launched m a vortex of fashionable gaiety, and 
involved in a series of brilliant entertainments 
which exhausted without exciting her. She looked 
forward, however, to the close of the gay season, 
for that quiet which would restore her to the tran- 
quil routine of domestic life, and the full enjoyment 
of her husband's society, which her heart so earn- 
estly craved. In the mean time, site accommodated 
herself, as far as she knew how, to his tastes and ■ 
wishes. The habits of order and method in which 
she had been educated under Mr* Grotstfe guardian- 
ship, made her an admirable housekeeper ; and her 
elegant establishment was kept up with a degree of 
comfort and regularity that enhanced all its luxuries. 
Naturally taciturn, and habitually quiet in all her 
movements, her husband w T as not at all aware of 
the constant though silent efforts she made to gra- 
tify his wishes* She never talked of what she did, 


and, consequently, ho did not know that she did 
any thing; for, with the carelessness natural to 
selfish persons, he took every good as a matter of 
course, and only observed any deficiency in what- 
ever he might happen to want. Having accom- 
panied his wife to every engagement, and duly 
introduced her into society , lie gave himself scarcely 
less credit than did hi a sisters for the full and hand- 
some manner in which he had so far fulfilled the 
duties of his married life* But now r that Ellen was 
fairly launched into the circle that surrounded her, 
and well acquainted with the now routine of life 
just opened to her, he deemed his duty done, and 
that he might now again return, in some measure, 
to the clubs and sporting habits of his bachelor days. 

“Ellen,” said he, one morning, “I told Emily 
you would lake her to-night to Mrs. Ashland^. I 
suppose you do not care about my going w ith you, 
as you have been there once already?” 

The surprise and disappointment experienced by 
Mrs* Levi rigs worth, at the question, deprived her, 
for a moment, of all power to reply. 

“Go alone?” she gasped out, in a few minutes 
— she, whose only pleasure in frequenting such 
scenes was in accompanying her husband, and 
whose only motive for going at all w r as to please 
him — “ Go alone?” 

“Yes, why not?” he said, “Hawthorn will 
see you to the carriage whenever you want to come 
away. To-night is the dub night, and l have pro- 
mised to meet the old set,” 

“ If you are engaged, let me send an apology,” 
she urged. 

“By no means,” he replied* “I wish you to 
go ; and, besides, Emily expects you to matronize 
her*” 

The tone of decision, in which this was spoken 
settled the question* In fact, nothing short of the 
exigency of the case could have urged Ellen to 
such a point of opposition as she had already shown. 
Hie readiness with which he had made separate 
engagements for her and himself, besides her con- 
stitutional dread of strangers, unsupported by his 
presence, shot a pang through her heart; but she 
submitted in silence, as was her custom — nor was 
her husband aware of the sacrifice she was making, 
nor the bitterness of feeling such a trifle occasioned 
her. What was thus begun soon became a matter 
of course. He wished her to keep up her position 
in society, but it was a bore for him to accompany 
her there more frequently than appearances re- 
quired ; and, consequently, whenever his sisters 
had the same engagements, he left her to go with 
them. Sad and dispirited, therefore* while yet 
bent on pleasing her husband in all things, poor 
Ellen went night after night to assemblies for 
which she had little taste, and where she received 
no enjoyment, and for which the only credit, she 
got was, that Emily told Mrs. Fenwick, in confi- 
dence, “ that she thought Ellen was growing duller 
and duller every day*” 

“Ellen, why do you not use the carriage oftener? 
Those horses are getting ruined for the want of 
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exercise,” said Lev mgs worth. “ Shall I order it 
this morning for you V 1 
“If you please,” she replied. 

“ If I please ?” repeated lie, laughing- “ 1 don’t 
please any thing about it, as I am not going. I 
want you to do just as you like best. If you arc 
not fond of riding, pray walk. It is ail one to me.” 

“It was all one to him!” And there was the 
sting. If he would have driven her, Ellen would 
have been too happy to ride, or to walk, if he would 
have given her his arm. But alone, who can find 
pleasure ? “ Happiness is born a twin.” 

Thus uncared for and neglected, closed (he first 
year of her married life— finding herself unappre- 
ciated by her husband, misunderstood by his family, 
desolate and alone in the midst of all that should 
adorn and enliven existence. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Noble vengeance ! Ille laHla poor Dieti le diatnemt 
brut rejet C par l’tiomme."— Balzac. 

The sad and weary months had passed in that 
flat and cheerless lassitude which follows the first 
disappointment in married life, when a new era was 
opened to Ellen in the birth of a daughter. The 
feelings which had been chilled and repressed by 
Levingsworth and his family, now gushed forth 
over (he III tie being whom she clasped so her breast 
and covered with kisses, with more even than a 
mothers love. Here her loving but proud heart 
could pour forth the treasures of its affections with- 
out fear or shame. She dreaded no coldness in 
those young eyes; no ployful mockery round that 
little mouth; and the crowning smiles that returned 
her caresses were hailed as the sympathy for which 
her overburihened heart craved, with rapture, by 
the young mother. 

The cares and somewhat delicate health attend- 
ant on the birth of a young infant, formed also an 
excuse for her withdrawal from the gaiety which 
had always been distasteful to her, that was readily 
comprehended and received by her husband, whose 
careless good nature made him always willing to 
oblige and gratify the wishes of Isis wife when he 
could do so without inconvenience to himself, and 
which he would have done more frequently had he 
always known in what those wishes consisted. 
But Ellen’s, as we have said, though a loving, was 
a proud heart ; and what her husband did not di- 
vine, she never told. Instinct, sympathy, love 
revealed his wants to her, and if no answering feel- 
ing betrayed hers to him, her lips never should. 
Here she was wrong. A more frank and commu- 
nicative disposition would have won her, perhaps, 
more affection from him, and certainly more com- 
fort for herself; hut this was not in her nature. 
Too delicate and too proud for the careless and 
common characters around her, she suffered in 
silence, and made sacrifices as unknown as unap- 
preciated. A new light, however, was now shed 


over her existence, and the happy hours she passed 
in her nursery made amends for almost every 
other disappointment. 

The summer and autumn months glided rapidly 
and happily on, and winter had once more returned. 
Levingsworth had invited his sister to pass the 
winter wi(h them, and his wife had, with her usual 
gentleness, assented, although it was not exactly 
what she would have preferred, as she was some- 
what afraid of the quick wit and lively turn for 
satire of her fair sister -in law, and, besides, hud 
hoped for a more quiet season than her sojourn 
with them would permit. 

“Fred,” said Miss Levingsworth, a few morn- 
ings after her arrival, “do you hold yourself In 
readiness to go with us to-night to Mrs. Ashland’s?” 

“Are you going, Ellen?” he said, turning to hie 
wife. 

“No,” she replied, “not unless you particu- 
larly wish it. Emily is going with your sister Mrs. 
Franklin,” 

“ If Mary takes you, Emily,” he said, “ I need 
not go with you. You do not care about it, do 
you?” 

“Yes, to be sure I do. Franklin can’t or won’t 
go with us, and I always like to have a beau of my 
own to.call the carriage and look after me, particu- 
larly when he is such a stylish one as you are,” she 
replied, gaily; “so you need not think Eo get off.” 

“Nonsense,” answered he, though smiling. 
“You don’t want me.” 

“ But I do,” persisted his sister, “ and you are 
going.” 

“ Well, if you say I must, I suppose I must, for 
you were always wilful, Emily, about having your 
own way,” said Levingsworth, half impatiently, 
though half flattered by her pertinacity, while his 
wife looked up in surprise at the hardihood that 
combated her husband’s wishes, which was suc- 
ceeded by a sigh at the playful and affectionate 
familiarity before which those wishes so readily 
yielded. What would she not have given to have 
d ared ad d re ss him so ? W h y w as s he no t pri vi leged 
to speak thus ? And she was almost jealous of the 
frank and fearless affection that subsisted between 
the brolher and sister. 

Emily was very pretty, and Levingsworth was 
proud of her; and, therefore, ah hough forced to 
Mrs. Ashland’s against his will, he returned ani- 
mated and in spirits. Ellen gladly availed herself 
of every opportunity to yield the task of chaperon- 
ing her sister-in-law to others, and it soon became 
a matter of course, when discussing any party, to 
say, “You don't go, I suppose, Ellen ? — then Fred 
must.” And Levingsworth no longer remonstrated 
when Emily called upon him to accompany her 
into society ; for, proud of her beauty, and flattered 
by the admiration she excited, and without his wife, 
who had always been more or less upon his mind 
in those gay scenes, old fee tings returned with the 
old circumstances, and he rather enjoyed the parties 
he had so lately voted a bore. Ellen marked (he 
change; and the “you don’t go, I suppose, Ellen?” 







which, at first, had been a relief to her, became a 
source of irritation and pain, as it became a matter 
of course. Not that she wished to go, but she was 
deeply wounded by the carelessness with which 
she was left at home. 

“ Ellen does not like this,” and “ Ellen does not 
like that,” was settled by the brother and sister 
without any reference to Ellen herself; and it was 
not that, on the whole, they decided wrong, but 
that the thoughtlessness and inattention with which 
the decision was made, pained her. She would 
have been gratified had she been sometimes asked, 
and delighted had she ever been urged to accom- 
pany them, as, in fact, she would have been, had 
either of them cared about her going. It was this 
indifference, this selfish forgetfulness, that drew 
tears from her eyes night after night, as her husband 
drove off with his sister. Soon, however, this feel- 
ing gave place to one of a far quicker and sharper 
nature. It happened that she had heard Emily and 
her husband allude frequently to a Mrs. Asden; 
and some one of their lively guests, one day, had 
spoken of her as “ Levings worth's new belle.” 
The phrase was accidentally used, but jealousy 
was roused, and she thought she saw at once the 
reason why she was so quietly left at home, and 
why Levingsworrh had become all at once so good- 
naturedly Emily’s escort to every place of gay re- 
sort; and, emboldened by the tortures of this new 
feeling, she resolved to join her husband and his 
sister on the first occasion, where she might see her 
she fancied her rival. 

“ Invitations from Mrs Ashland again,” said 
Emily. ‘‘I shall go; so remember, Fred, and 
keep yourself disengaged. Shall I refuse for you, 
as usual, Ellen ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Levingsworth, quickly; “I 
will go.” 

The decision with which she spoke gave almost 
a sharpness to her tone, that caused her husband to 
look up with surprise, as he said — “This is some- 
thing new.” 

She coloured deeply, as she answered — “ It is so 
long since I have been out, I should like to see a 
ball-room again.” 

And Emily only thought — “ What caprice is iliis, 
I wonder, that she has taken in her head?” as she 
answered the notes. 

“ Show me Mrs Asden,” said Ellen to her sister- 
in-law, when they arrived at Mrs. Ashland’s. 

“ There she stands, just by the pier-glass.” 

“ That dark woman, with the crimson fez ?” 

“Yes.” 

“But do you think her handsome?” pursued 
Ellen, in a tone half of disappointment and half of 
relief. 

“Handsome? No, certainly. Who does call 
her so ?” 

“Why, Frederick. Do you not think Mrs. 
Asden handsome?” she said, eagerly turning to 
her husband. 

“ Never dreamt of such a thing,” said he, laugh- 
ing. “What put that in your head? You may 


have heard me say that she dressed so well she 
almost passed for it. But she is plain — would be 
so, decidedly, if it were not for that.” 

The relief Ellen experienced oil hearing these 
words can scarcely be imagined. And the new 
light, the new hope, too, they inspired. Here was 
a woman who was avowedly ugly, confessed to be 
very plain, and yet who excited admiration and 
produced an effect. There was something, then, 
that would supply the place of beauty. What was 
it? Dress. And anxiously did she study that of 
Mrs. Asden. How her heart throbbed with hope 
and delight as she gazed upon her. The next 
morning she drove to Mrs. H’sand ordered a head- 
dress in the same style as Mrs. Asden’s, and pro- 
cured a dress as nearly like as possible, without 
being the same, and impatiently awaited the next 
party to try her new experiment. It soon occurred, 
and, dressing herself with unusual care, she pre- 
pared for Mrs. Franklin's. 

Levingsworth was, as usual, a little late, and, 
consequently, the ladies were already cloaked be- 
fore he joined them, and his wife had no opportunity 
of judging of the effect of her dress upon him until 
he saw her in the full blaze of Mrs. Franklin’s wax 
lights. She then saw him glance at her with a 
look of surprise, and heard him say, with a smile, 
in a low tone, to Emily — ‘ ‘ W hat on earth has Ellen 
got on her head?” At which, her sister in-law 
looked at her with an expression of amusement, as 
she made some answer, the words of which she 
could not catch, and turned away. Ellen felt her- 
self colour deeply, although she knew not why, 
and her husband approached with the same pecu- 
liar smile that had startled her when he spoke to 
Emily, and said — 

“ Where did you get that head dress?” 

“ At Madame II s,” she replied. “ Do you like 
it ?” 

“ No,” he answered, shaking his head; “ I can- 
not say I do. Pray, never wear it again.” 

“ I thought you admired Mrs. Asden's,” said his 
wife, deeply mortified, “and so I ordered one like 
it.” 

“ I don’t think her’s was like Ihat,” he said, 
carelessly. “ It certainly looked differently.” 

Any one who has ever dreamed that they found 
themselves in a gay assemblage, and then somehow 
awoke suddenly to the consciousness of having 
their night-cap on, may, perhaps, have some faint 
idea of the sensations experienced by Ellen, as her 
husband turned away unconscious of the pain he 
had inflicted. Mortified and abashed, Ellen knew 
not why that which had been so much admired on 
another, should produce so contrary an effect on 
her. She saw that there was no particular admira- 
tion on her husband’s part towards Mrs. Asden to 
blind him, and, consequently, her inability to please 
him struck her more deeply and painfully than ever. 
The truth was, that Mrs. Asden, although far from 
handsome, was a very stylish-looking woman — 
that kind of person upon whom odd and peculiar 
things produce an effect that fail on others; and the 
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head-dress that Ellen had chanced to see her in 
first, was one of those marked things that, worn by 
her, was striking and piquant, button poor Ellen, 
was only outre. Not having that discrimination 
which only education or a quick eye can give, to 
discern all this, Ellen had T therefore, in departing 1 
from her usual simplicity, when she was safe in < 
her insignificance, boldly louched upon the absurd. ! 
Humbled and heart-stricken, she returned home, her j 
visions having failed her, without any farther desire \ 
of again accompanying Emily and Levingsworth ; j 
and once more centering heart and soul in her nur- 5 
scry, she tried to withdraw her mind from the trials ; 
of her lot, and in ihe fulfilment of her duties find < 
that consolation which hqr sorrowing spirit needed. < 
As years went on, the added cares of a larger j 
family engrossed more of her attention and occu- f 
pied her mind, and, perhaps, would have secured j 
her much of happiness, had not new troubles dark- ; 
ened about her. Levingsworth had, in the first \ 
novelty of coming into possession of so large a ; 
property, been content with merely expending the 
income in horses, entertainments, &c* Rut as 
habit somewhat blunted the zest of these pleasures, 
and wanting new excitement, he easily became the 
prey of those who are always ready to hang upon 
and flatter the unwary and rich, to enter into spe- 
culations which were, in fact, only a more respect- 
able kind of gambling* These, from being at first 
successful, soon became ruinous, and the large 
fortune which Ellen had brought him was now 
slipping from his fingers with alarming rapidity* 
Desperate, he madly struck at every thing instead 
of at once withdrawing from a contest with sharper 
wits, for which he was most unequal* Ellen was 
only aware that some of her husband's investments 
had been unfortunate, and, therefore, she retrench- 
ed in every branch of the household economy that 
felt within her department All she could do, how- 
ever, was but a drop in the ocean— for it had been 
one of her trials, and one that her husband never 
suspected, to be always cramped for money. Now, 
this was one of the evils of her proud anti reserved 
nature* Levingsworth was one of the most liberal ; 
men in the world when he had money, but with j 
the carelessness so common to selfish characters, . 
he seldom thought of offering his wife that which 
she never asked, and she was too proud to ask for 
what was not offered- This asking for money is a 
more painful thing to women than men are al ways 
aware of. To Ellen it was torture, and she never 
had recourse to it except when impelled by house- 
hold necessities* The income of the legacy left 
her by her uncle had always been paid into her 
own hands, and that she had made use of for her 
own and children's personal wants. Thus, in the 
midst of abundance, she had always been in the ; 
habit of exercising a strictness of economy which 4 
had sometimes attracted her husband s attention, \ 
and at which he had only laughed without divining j 
the cause, and which had made his sisters shrug i 
their shoulders, and settle between themselves ] 
“that Ellen was very mean." j 
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There was but one point on which she had never 
yet been willing to economise — -the education of 
her children* It w as curious to sec the attention 
and anxiety she bestowed upon a subject, the im- 
portance of which most persons would have scarcely 
supposed her a competent judge. Her great desire 
seemed that they should be highly accomplished, 
and she took the utmost pains to secure them the 
most approved masters. 

“ What chatter boxes those girls are,” said Mrs. 
Franklin, one day, as Ellen's two eldest daughters 
sat at the farther extremity of the room talking 
together. 

“ Are they V 1 said Ellen, looking up with an ex- 
pression of extreme pleasure* “X am glad you 
think so.” 

“Why?" inquired Mrs. Fenwick, with some 
surprise. 

“Oh, it is such a happiness," said Ellen, earn- 
estly. 

“ What, to talk?" said Mrs. Fenwick, laughing, 

“Yes,” continued Ellen; “they will tell all 
they think and feel." And she looked at her dar- 
lings with an expression that, for the first time, 
gave her sister-in-law some faint insight into the 
peculiarities of her character, 

Levings worth's pecuniary difficulties continued 
to thicken about him, and, at last, the crash came ; 
and Ellen learnt, not without bitter sorrow, that 
the bright inheritance of her children had passed 
away* Rat still, her deepest, regrets, her warmest 
sympathies were for her husband. Her children 
were yet young, and w r ealth, she well knew, 
brought with it no happiness of iiself, She had 
still a competence left for them* But her husband 
—how would he bear the privations he must now 
endure ; and she thought, too, of his mortifications 
in feeling himself to have thus wasted the birthright 
of bis children, and she grieved for him in spirit. 
Here, however, she invested him with sensibilities 
he did not experience. Levingsworth looked upon 
himself as unfortunate, but not blameable. 

To change the whole style of their establishment 
was a matter of course, and their quiet and simple 
manner of living now comported better with Mrs. 
Levings worth's tastes than with that of their more 
prosperous days. Surrounded by a growing family 
of sons and daughters, whose enthusiastic affection 
for their mother surprised their father's friends, 
Ellen would have asked no more, could she have 
seen her husband happy. Rut privations suited ill 
with his selfish and luxurious habits. In vain did 
hi3 wife deny herself, and exert all her womanly 
and housewife skill to supply him with the comforts 
he had been accustomed to. In vain were her 
many and nameless sacrifices made* They could 
not restore him luxury at home and consequence 
abroad, and the change was deeply felt — souring a 
temper naturally exacting. 

By-and*by came one of those sudden and falla- 
cious bursts of prosperity, when stocks rise and 
fortunes are made (or said to be) from nothing, and 
Levingsworth chafed and then rebelled against the 
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powerless inactivity he had felt at first to be his lot. 
Now, a few thousand dollars might retrieve the 
past, if fortune was taken at the flood. “ His wife 
must sign off.” The idea no sooner occurred to 
his mind than it was seized upon with avidity. 
Ellen would have remonstrated had she dared, but 
her courage failed her when her husband said, im- 
patiently — “ It is but a trifle.” She had never been 
used to oppose him, and it seemed scarcely generous 
now to take advantage of her power to thwart him 
— but her heart died within her as she put her sig- 
nature to the paper. 

Ellen’s mind was narrow and contracted, as we 
have said, but it was true and upright ; and she 
had a vague and general sens^that her husband’s 
views were scheming and unsafe. But with no 
power of expressing this inward conviction — no 
capacity for clothing her instinctive but just feelings 
in a tangible and outward form, what could she do 
but submit, as she had always done, in silence. What 
was thus done once, she was called upon again to 
do; and, although the sums were comparatively 
small each time, yet an alarming inroad was soon 
made upon their little principal. Her old friend and 
early guardian, Mr. Grotz, now called upon her, 
and, as her father’s friend and her own trustee, re- 
monstrated seriously with her on the course she was 
pursuing. He reminded her of the duty she owed 
her children, and that the beggary with which they 
were now threatened would be her own act. 

She wept bitterly — for her conscience told her 
that the reproaches the old man did not spare her 
w f ere merited. She felt that she had let the feelings 
of the wife prevail over her sense of duty as a mo- 
ther, and that she had been unjust to her children 
rather than oppose her husband; and Mr. Grotz 
did not leave her until he had exacted a solemn 
promise that she would be firm for the future, and 
not call upon him again. 

Soon, however, was this resolution put cruelly to 
the test ; for Levingsworth, ever sanguine and spe- 
culative, w'ould once more try his fortune in some 
new scheme. The painfullest of all trials now 
awaited her — to adjust opposing duties and con- 
flicting affections ; and had she not been bound by 
her promise to her guardian, she would probably 
have yielded under the contest. 

Astonished at this opposition on her part, her 
husband gave w'ay to a burst of passion that almost 
overwhelmed her ; and, with more self-command, 
returning soon again to the subject, condescended, 
for the first time in his life, to explain his views and 
enlarge upon his hopes; but she could only weep 
and answer — “I cannot consent to beggar my 
children of the little that remains.” To which he 
impatiently exclaimed — “Can't you understand 
that it is to benefit them as well as us?” And then 
he commenced again the whole argument, with 
added irritability and minuteness, as if he thought 
her d illness of comprehension the only obstacle in 
his way. Poor Ellen was cruelly wounded, for she 
felt keenly what his manner implied; but she 
knew not how to tell him that she distrusted the 


judgment which had deceived him so often, and 
felt no right to embark their little ail in a vision. 
The subject was renewed again and again, and 
each time with similar results; and Levingsworth’s 
passion rose high, and the muttered words “stupid, 
obstinate fool,” escaped his lips, and then Ellen 
felt as if she could have laid her down and died. 

Soon was she attacked in a new shape, and one 
for which she was not prepared. Her husband 
asked her signature for that which he told her was 
no sale; and then he talked of trusts and mortgages, 
and made use of business terms which she did not 
understand — but ended in distinctly, though some- 
what impatiently, assuring her she was not parting 
with her property in signing the paper he placed 
before her. She complied ; and the next day 
brought her old guardian, Mr. Grotz, with grave 
looks and severe words, to reproach her with 
breach of faith in having violated the promise so 
lately given him ; and then Ellen eagerly attempted 
to explain that which her husband had told her, 
and earnestly assured her guardian it was no sale. 

“Then, my child,” said Mr. Grotz, earnestly, 
“your husband has deceived you. I tell you you 
have parted with your last and richest farm ; and, 
untrue as Levingsworth has always been, he has 
played you false in this. Promise me to put your 
signature to nothing another time until you have 
seen and consulted me.” 

With pale and quivering lips, the promise was 
given, and firmly w r as it adhered to — but from that 
day forth the springs of life were sapped. Ellen’s 
upright mind and strict principles were horror- 
stricken at the deception practised upon her, and 
her heart revolted against the injustice done her 
motives. The passionate love for her children, and 
her consciousness of fulfilling her duty, had sus- 
tained her until now. But the object for which 
she had lived and struggled — the education and 
independence of her children — w r as now partially 
attained, and she felt that she could endure it but 
little longer — that the end was near. And never 
w'ere the sacrifices of a mother’s love more de- 
votedly and enthusiastically returned than by the 
family for w ? hich she had suffered and loved so 
much. Young and unsophisticated hearts will 
yield affection for affection, and requite sacrifices 
with devotion. Others looked on in surprise at the 
excessive attachment of Ellen’s children, and Le- 
vingsworth almost resented the affection which he 
could not understand, and of which he felt himself 
thus defrauded as of his due. Weaker and weaker 
grew the so idolized mother; and, at last, her 
gentle spirit passed aw'ay, and she sank to that rest 
for which her whole life had been a preparation. 

Passionately was she w'ept and long was she 
mourned by her children ; and when she w'as no 
longer there to minister to his comforts, and watch 
his wishes, and anticipate his w'ants, did Levings- 
worth begin to feel “that he had entertained an 
angel unaware.” 

“ But tears are a most worthless token 
When hearts they would have soothed are broken.” 
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BY MI88 LESLIE. 


Mrs. Chastney, the aunt of Mrs. Wayland, 
arrived from Boston. This lady had certainly 
grown old with a good grace. Her clear, healthy 
complexion, lively eye, and figure still erect and 
symmetrical, though somewhat embonpoint, gave 
her the appearance of being considerably younger 
than she really was. But, with regard to dress, 
she had long sirlce given up to old womanhood, 
though very prematurely in the opinion of her 
friends. She wore her own silver hair plainly and 
smoothly parted on her high and still unwrinkled 
forehead, and over it a cap of clear muslin, bordered 
with fine lace, (she was curious in laces,) and trim- 
med with ribbon of one of the numerous shades of 
slate, lavender-colour, and gray — but, though small 
and simple, nothing could be more becoming than 
her caps. Her gown was always black, of chaly, 
alpacca or merino in w inter, with a cape or pelerine 
of the same, a broad, black, velvet collar, and an 
under-handkerchief of French cambric, with a 
standing frill finely pleated. In summer, her dress 
w r as of black silk, with a square muslin ’kerchief 
folded in half and pinned on outside of her gown, 
which for many years had always been made un- 
changingly in a convenient and sensible fashion, 
suited to her age and figure. 

The third of her late husband’s property had 
placed at Mrs. Chastney’s disposal a handsome in- 
come, of which she made a liberal use — keeping 
her house genteely and hospitably, and doing all 
possible acts of kindness to her relations and friends. 

Mrs. Chastney was a native of Philadelphia, and 
only sister to Mr. Suffield, the father of Mrs. Way- 
land. While she was Miss Suffield, her artist bro- 
ther took her with him to Europe, w T hen he went 
thither to improve in his profession ; and she passed 
some very happy years on the other side of the At- 
lantic, enjoying much, seeing much, and remem- 
bering much. Soon after their return to America, 
Miss Suffield was married to Mr. Chastney, a 
Boston merchant, who had been one of their fellow 
passengers in the ship that brought them home. 
Her brother was subsequently united to a very 
charming young lady, who inherited considerable 
property on the death of her father. Mr. Suffield, 
however, did not in consequence relinquish his 
profession, but taking his family wuth him, (includ- 
ing his daughter, afterwards Mrs. Wayland,) he 
made a second visit to Europe, where he profited 
greatly by witnessing the improved state of the 
pictorial world, and examining the w'orks of the 
best living artists. 




The venerable Mrs. Chastney was blest with a 
memory of extraordinary power and correctness ; 
and she loved to gratify such of her auditors as 
delighted in listening to reminiscences of what is 
called in America, the olden time, and w'hich gene- 
rally means the period that began with the Revolu- 
tion and ended with what we hope will continue 
alw r ays to be designated as “the last w r ar.” The 
friends of her niece united in rendering Mrs. Chast- 
ney’s visit to Philadelphia as pleasant to her as 
possible; and round the cheerful and intelligent 
old lady was frequently found a larger assemblage 
of young people than that which encircled the 
reigning belle of the season. 

One evening, at the centre-table of Mrs. Way- 
land, when Mrs. Cottinger had been remarking 
upon that fruitful subject, the inconvenience and 
ungraccfulness of certain late fashions, Mrs. Mart- 
let observed — “These things must seem very 
strange to you, Mrs. Chastney, compared with 
those of the good old times?” 

Mrs. Chastney . — I have met with a copy of 
Goldsmith in which, at the line in the “Deserted 
Village,” 

A time there was ere England’s griefs began, 
some person had written on the margin — 

When could that time have possibly been ? 

In like manner, I may reply to you that, w’ith 
regard to female attire, I recollect no period wffien 
the times were good, and when comfort, conve- 
nience, and, indeed, true elegance w r ere not too 
generally sacrificed to the senseless caprices and 
arbitrary dictates of fashion. Feet were always 
pinched, waists were always squeezed, hair was 
always elaborately drest, and the habiliments of 
our ladies w'ere always too warm for an American 
summer and too cold for an American winter — fol- 
lowing blindly the modes of France and England, 
without reflecting that in those countries the tem- 
perature of the seasons is more uniform, and the 
extremes of heat and cold are rarely felt as on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Mrs. Pelby . — I am sure I wish little bonnets 
would go out of fashion and never come in again, 
for they freeze my face in winter and broil it in 
summer. 

Mrs . Wayland. — But, my dear Mrs. Pelby, you 
arc not obliged to wear those very small bonnets. 

Mrs. Pelby. — Oh, there is no help for it as long 
as other people do. You may say w’hat you please, 
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but you know my maxim is — “*Tis as well to be 


out of the world as out of the fashion.’* To be 
sure it is very uncomfortable to have one’s bonnet 
coggled up straight from one’s forehead, rearing 
bolt upright, and exposing not only one’s whole 
; face, but nearly all the back of one’s head. My 
| skin is so fine and thin, that between sun and wind 
I have had it nearly all peeled off, beside using 
oceans of almond cream to make it feel better. 
And, one day, my principal hair- pins came out, and 
down fell all my hind hair, the back of my bonnet 
being so reared up as to be no safeguard, and there 
is no such thing as wearing a cap under them. I 
| did not know it till I got home ; and there I had 
been trailing my long hair down my back all the 
way up Chestnut street. One’s hair is always a 
; great plague to one. 

Mrs. Chastjiey . — But much less so now than in 
j. the had old times. I remember when it was the 
fashion to plaster the hair with pomatum and pow- 
der, frizzing it all around the face into the sem- 
blance of a thick white fog, or twirling it with 
heated irons into multitudes of stiff, hard, regular 
curls, arranged horizontally. The hind hair, if 
worn down the back, as was sometimes the mode, 
(not only for young ladies but for their mammas,) 
also underwent the discipline of the pomatum roll, 
the curling irons, and the powder* puflf. Generally 
< it wa3 turned up underneath, forming a deep broad 
fold, which rested on the neck behind and descend- 
ed to the top of the gown-back. Sometimes a 
black velvet ribbon was passed through this im- 
mense loop of powdered hair, and encircling the 
neck was fastened in front with a brooch. 

Mrs. Wayland. — Think of such a massy cheve- 
lure, thickened with pomatum and powder, being 
worn in Philadelphia in the dog-days. 

Miss Olivant. — Yes — and, according to the tes- 
; timony of our ancients, the dog-days were then 
much dogger than they arc now. 

Mrs. Chastney. — And the winters proportion- 
ately cold. To make hair-dressing less tedious, 
(and it frequently occupied two hours,) those who 
could afFord the price adopted* immense cushions, 
almost large enough to cover a chair-bottom. 

Miss Brookley. — But on what part of their heads 
did they put them ? 

Mrs. Pelhy. — Not at the back certainly. 

Mrs. Chastney. — No — at the front; rising per- 
pendicularly from the forehead more than a quarter 
of a yard, and spreading out as widely at the sides. 
The best cushions were stuffed with horse-hair, en- 
closed in a strong covering, and made as hard and 
firm a9 possible. They were then covered closely 
with a profusion of human hair, cut all of equal 
length ; and this hair was either frizzed en masse, 
or curled all over in regular tiers, row above row, 
the whole being powdered very white. These 
cushions were tied on with strings that passed be- 
neath the real hair at the back of the neck. 

Miss Brookley. — But could bonnets be worn 
over such huge things ? 

Mrs. Chastney. — They could not. To admit a 
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' cushion, it was necessary to put on, when out of 
j doors, an enormous calash, resembling a gig-top. 
j These calashes were worn in full promenade dress, 

\ and were made of very handsome silk, pink, blue, 

\ lilac, pea- green and other gay colours, and trimmed 
5 with lace. To steady the calash, it was expedient 
J always to hold in your hand the two ends or cor- 
j ners that met beneath the chin. 

Miss Brookley. — And what was the most fa- 
's shionable material for gowns? 
s Mrs. Chastney. — Silk, satin or brocade; the last 
> especially. The ground wa9 generally light, with 
\ large vines of large flowers wandering largely over 
\ it, interspersed with straggling green leaves. Some 
had detached clusters or bouquets of flowers ; ot hers 
; had flowers in baskets. 

\ Mrs. Cottinger. — I regretted to see that, a few 

I years since, our young ladies were taken with a 
whim of reviving their grandmothers’ brocades, 
and wearing them to parties with very little altera- 
tion in the form— retaining even the tight sleeves, 

\ descending below the elbow, and terminating in a 
\ ruffle. I saw married ladies who, in addition to 
> these antiquated and ungraceful dresses, disfigured 
\ their heads with tall, high- crowned caps, having 
< broad pigeon- wing borders. They must have been 
: likened, by all who remembered her, to the stage- 
j dresses of that excellent actress Mrs. Francis, when 
j she played Miss Lucretia Mactab, Mrs. Malaprop, 
j and other ancient spinsters and dowagers, 
j Miss Olivant. — I was glad, however, to see that 
\ this revival of old silk gowns had but a very short 
\ reign. I cannot but think that the chief cause of 
! even its partial success was the opportunity it af- 
j forded of showing what the grandmothers had been, 

} and thus proving that the family had once had gentle 
| blood in its veins — or rather money in its pockets; 

and that the grandfathers must have been persons 
j that “ were well to do in the world.” I have heard 
! that, in the times to which they belonged, the price, 

> by the yard, of these thick, heavy flowered silks, 

| was counted, not in dollars, but in guineas. 

; Mrs. Chastney. — True — yet in those times, as in 

the present, there were people whose extravagance 
far exceeded their income; and there was the same 
disposition to dress expensively coute qui coute. 
j The wife of a small tradesman or mechanic, by 
dint of pinching and screwing her household, and 
\ teazing her husband, sometimes succeeded in ob- 
taining one of those costly brocades; which, it was 
true, would last her as a holiday gown for the re- 
mainder of her life, and could then be bequeathed 
in good preservation to her daughter. 

Mrs. Pelhy. — Well, I have one of those bro- 
cades, and it is so stiff and thick that it absolutely 
will stand alone. It is one of those with a white 
5 ground, and green leaves, and large red flowers 
going all about it. I would have had it fixed up, 
and worn it tc parties the season the old silks came 
into fashion again, but my husband said it looked 
lik<^ wall- paper; and I gave it up when he offered 
< me a new velvet dress instead of it. But my grand- 
j mother was really somebody. 
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Miss Olivant, — t do not in the least doubt it. 

Mrs, Felby .— I have often been told that I look 
myself as if X had been something all my life. 

Olivant. — Certainly— any one can see in 
a moment that you are something. 

Mrs, Pelhy.^l am glad to hear you say so, for X 
have always considered you an excellent judge of 
people. 

Miss Brmkley* — Mrs. Chastney, how did the 
little girls dress when you were one l 

Mrs. Chastney , — We wore very full- skirted, 
full-bodied frocks; the body and skirt all in one 
piece, confined at the waist with simply a casing 
and a drawing-string. These bodies fastened at 
the back, having another drawing- string round the 
neck. Sometimes, when the waist was very Jong, 
there was still another casing or drawing- string 
half way down the waist, looking a little like one 
body above another. The frock skirts were a I wavs 
open behind and the petticoat such as could be 
displayed. The sleeves were called short ones, but 
they descended to the elbows or below them — al- 
ways, when light, an ungraceful length, for it makes 
the upper part of the arm look too long and thin, 
and the lower part too short. If a tight sleeve 
covers the elbow at all, it should come quite down 
to the wrist, or it will give an effect of oldness and 
awkwardness to the arm. 

Miss Brooldey. — And how did the little girls 
wear their hair? 

Mrs. Chastney.*— I am sorry to tell you that, in 
the days of my early juvenility, the hair was cut 
straight along the forehead— a large square lock 
being left at each side to Jiang over the ears. Be- 
hind, a portion of the long hair was gathered into 
a handful just below the top of the head, and tied 
back with a pink, blue, or green ribbon ; the re- 
mainder hung loose on the neck. Happy were the 
little girls whose hair curled naturally; they escaped 
the nightly process of putting up in papers the ear- 
locks, and the hind-locks, and of sleeping uneasily 
with these hard knots or twists of paper rubbing 
about under their night -caps, and hurling their 
heads. On great occasions, our hair was curled 
with heated tongs, and a turn upwards given to 
that which half- concealed our foreheads; and we 
were much delighted when the powder puff was 
unsparingly applied as the last finish. Our com- 
mon frocks were of English chintz that would now 
be considered remarkably ugly, though it was four 
times the price of the American calicoes that are 
now so handsome and so cheap. In winter, our 
common dresses were a twilled worsted, called by 
the strange name of wild- bore, the colours gene- 
rally crimson, green or dark blue. Our best frocks 
were of white tamboured muslin, and our 4£ better- 
most of air * of muslin tamboured with coloured silks. 
Thin muslin frocks were worn over coloured petti- 
coats, generally of blue or pink durant, a very stiff, 
glossy, worsted stuff. Sometimes a muslin tam- 
boured in colours covered a complete underdreas of 
pink silk. Our shoes were generally red morocco, 
the straps fastened by silver clasps or buckles. 
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.Miss Olivant. — The shoes, at least, must have 
been pretty. 

Mrs . Chastney, — I recollect perfectly the dress I 
wore at my first tea-party. It was a white tam- 
boured muslin over a pink durant petticoat. The 
frock was bound round the neck and sleeves with 
pink satin ribbon, and there was a sash to match. 
My hair had gone through the operation of the 
curling tongs and been well powdered ; and it was 
tied back with the same pink ribbon, decorated with 
a large cockade on the top. 

In those days, when a little girl had a tea-party, 
it was customary to invite all her schoolmates, who, 
on that occasion, were always indulged with a half- 
holiday. A note w as prepared for each of the girls, 
and distributed at school by the party-giver herself. 
The fashion was for all to assemble in full dress at 
the school -room, by two o’clock in the afternoon. 
From thence they marched in procession to the 
residence of their young hostess— she heading the 
troop, accompanied by a sister or daughter of their 
teacher. Unless in winter, they walked unbonnet- 
ed and unshawled, in all the magnificence of guy- 
coloured petticoats, thin muslin frocks, bright 
ribbons, and powdered heads; each holding or 
seeming to hold, a spread fan before her face. 
The boys at the corners complimented them by 
4 * hurrahing for t he tea* party. ’ 1 A t m y first fit e, I 
was honoured by the company of two little French 
girls from the West Indies. A dele and Fan fan 
were in great vogue at the juvenile entertainments 
of that season, because, as was regularly specified 
in talking of them, “ they could not speak a word 
of English,” and they always, to a new acqtiaint- 
ance, said something which we called “ Polly voo 
Francey,” for which we listened impatiently. 

Miss Olivant. — Even in our own times we see 
foreigners successfully going the rounds of society, 
when their only qualification seems to be that of 
not speaking a word of English. 

Mrs. Martlet . — Add one other — that of being 

bearded like the pard.” 

Miss Olivant. . — T rue— or rather like <( most pa* 
triarchal goats.” 

Mrs, Cottinger . — The first time my little niece 
Lucy saw a gentleman with a long bushy beard, 
she jumped down from the chair on which she had 
been looking out of the w indow at the city sights, 
(all being novelties to her,) and running imo my 
room, exclaimed — £i Oh, aunt, dear aunt, I have 
seen a prophet go by 1” 

Miss Broakley. — And now, Mrs, Chastney, how 
did the little French West Indians look? 

Mr$ m Chastney. — They were very dark-com- 
plexioned, and their long jet-black hair w r as platted 
in one tail, Chinese fesluon, and reached nearly 
down to their heels. Coming from a tropical cli- 
mate, they were drest entirely in white muslin, 
made loose like slips, and in their ears were im- 
mensely long ear-r ings, of purple and gold. When 
these children were seen in our tea-party proces- 
sion, the boys added to their usual acclamations — 
“Hurrah for the Creeowds,” In those days boys 
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were generally excluded from the juvenile tea-par- 
ties, their habits being entirely too boisterous. I 
remember being at a Christmas dinner-party given 
entirely to children, by a lady and gentleman who 
had none of their own, and who thought the only 
way to make young people happy was never in the 
least to control them. To this party the brothers 
of the girls were invited. Our entertainers were 
persons of great wealth, great profusencss, and 
great indulgence towards every human being; and 
as there was no check upon the exuberance of ani- 
mal spirits evinced by the young gentlemen, you 
may be sure the fun went “ fa9t and furious.” 
After the cloth was removed, and wine and fruit 
placed on the table, (for the boys would have been 
highly offended had there been no wine,) one of 
them, a stout youth about twelve years old, went 
down into the hall, equipped himself in his hat and 
a long, thick, greatcoat, quite wet with rain, and 
mounting on the mahogany table, ran along its 
whole length, swaying the heavy coat from side to 
side, and sweeping off the plates and glasses with 
it, his eye9 being fixed on the ceiling with an air 
of the utmost nonchalance. This was considered 
a capital joke, and with all its roughness, I must 
say the effect was so ridiculous, that even our host 
and hostess could not help laughing, notwithstand- 
ing the destruction of their glass and China, and 
the overturning of the fruit and wine. Of the 
girls, some were diverted and some were frightened 
at the reckless havoc among the table things. The 
plays and amusements of that afternoon, in conse- 
quence of the boys participating, were naturally 
characterized by an immense quantity of what 
U now called excitement. There were unbound- 
ed scamperings, prancings, tumblings, chasings, 
scramblings and shoutings, seasoned with chair- 
breakings, stool-crushings, hand-bruisings, fore- 
head-bumpings, fingerpinchings by door-slam- 
ming9, tread-on-toeings, dress-tearings, and little- 
girl-demoli9hings — some of those “tiny elves, for 
fear,” looking as if they could “creep into acorn 
cups and hide them there.” One who, having no 
brother, was unpractised in this way, said to me — 
“ Oh, Fanny, boys are dreadful creatures !” 

When we, the girls, had our parties all to our- 
selves, they went off very pleasantly. We played 
prettily, and generally kept “ within the limits of 
becoming mirth,” and the longest afternoon ap- 
peared short to us. Towards its close we were 
all seated at a very long tea-table, and regaled with 
cakes, sweetmeats, and various good things. In 
summer, we always got home before dark. In the 
winter, our parents sent for us about seven o’clock, 
and we went to bed very happy and very tired; 
and the last tea-party served for conversation with 
our companions till the next came on. 

I recollect one party which gave great dissatis- 
faction from circumstances which we pronounced 
“even worse than the boys.” Among the pupils 
of Mrs. Ellison’s school was Miss Mary, commonly 
called Molly Malden. In those days it was too 
customary, even among the most genteel people, 


to use very ungenteel diminutives for proper names. 
Even in the best families, Marys, Elizas, Eleanors 
and Margarets, were called Mollys, Bctsys, Nellys 
and Peggys ; and very elegant young ladies were 
often allowed to grow up with those undignified 
appellations. There were also among our fashion- 
able belles, Sallys, Jennys, Nancys and Kittys. 

Mist Olivant. — Ma is nous avons change tout 
cela. Yet I confess I am often rather disgusted to 
see, in some of our late novels, a silly whim of 
reviving this old fashioned coarseness, and giving 
the heroines (lovely, refined and delicate as he- 
roines always are,) such names as Bes3 or Kate. 

Mrs. Martlet . — You know, in the early part of 
the last century, the daughters of noblemen, the 
Lady Elizabeths, Lady Barbaras, and Lady Ara- 
bellas of that period, answered to the titles of Lady 
Betty, Lady Bab, and Lady Bell. 

Mrs. Chastney . — By way of reconciling us to 
the quaint abbreviations of other days, we are told 
by old Virginians that Martha Washington was 
known in her girlhood as Patsey Dandridge. But 
my schoolmate, Miss Molly Malden, already testi- 
fied a just preference for the name of Mary, and 
would have exacted that title from all the tiers etat 
of Mrs. Ellison’s school, only none of them were 
willing to “set her up with it,” particularly as she 
was considered very proud and full of airs, talking 
greatly of a ship, and a coach, and a negro man 
called Cupid, that had all been owned by her de- 
ceased father. 

Miss Molly Malden brought her invitation 
notes to school, and gave them round to all of us, 
excepting four or five who were the children of 
mechanics. This filled us with generous indigna- 
tion, and Mrs. Ellison’s daughter declined going in 
consequence of the affront put on a portion of her 
mother’s pupils. Nevertheless, all others who 
were invited, accepted. For my part, I had much 
difficulty in getting permission from my parents to 
attend Miss Malden’s party — my father having a 
mortal contempt for every species of false pride, 
particularly when accompanied by insolence, and 
this feeling he endeavoured to cherish in his chil- 
dren. However, as Molly Malden had given 
great hints about the glories we were to expect at 
this her first party, and informed us how many 
dollars it was to cost, I wa9 really very anxious to 
be there, and finally persuaded my father to permit 
me to go — my mother remarking, in my behalf, 
that children were but children, and to them a party 
was always a party. 

Though it was in midwinter, the hour specified 
was four o’clock; and it was so late before Miss 
Molly came to head the procession, that much of 
its display was shrouded in the gathering darkness 
of twilight. We were ushered into a large parlour, 
where the furniture, though once very showy, was 
now faded and worn out. Here we were received 
by Miss Jenny Malden, who was beginning to 
take the name of Jane, a young lady of fifteen, of 
whom we had heard much from her sister Molly 
— Miss Jenny being a pupil of Mrs. Bourdeati, 
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whose very fashionable boarding-school was sim- j 
ated in what would now be the rear of the Penn* \ 
sylvan ia Bank, in Second street, A her we had all j 
taken our seats, Miss Jenny volunteered “to play \ 
the harpsichord to us.” She seated herself at the j 
instrument, and performed a succession of pieces, j 
in which we vainly tried to discover something like j 
a tune, and which one of the little girls remarked J 
“went every how,” These things her sister ■; 
Molly informed us were sofi&tas ; and that they had j 
just come into fashion, and that in a short lime j 
tunes would be vulgar, 

O’Keefe 1 s little opera of The Poor Soldier was \ 
then in the full tide of its first success ; and the \ 
excellence of its music had been proved to the tit- \ 
most by that infallible lest of being sung about the l 
streets by the boys. After much consultation in \ 
low voices, I was deputed by half a dozen other \ 
children to humbly petition Miss Jenny for “The j 
Rose-tree in Full Bearing,” or “The Twins of j 
Lalona,” But the young lady tossed her head, J 
and said she had never heard of the things, and ) 
commenced another sonata, I consoled myself by j 
standing near ihe harpsichord and watching Miss < 
Jenny, as, with elbows “ outstretched like wings,” J 
and hands flapping up and down, raised high and \ 
thrown back at every alternate note, she laboured ) 
through a composition which, to the unsophisli- | 
cated ears of her juvenile audience, “ had neither \ 
shape nor feature.” When it ceased, she turned \ 
round and asked us if it was not delightful. Being j 
but children, we had so little sense as to giggle all j 
round at the question ; and Miss Jenny and Miss i 
Molly exchanged looks, and then left the room to- j 
get her as if planning a punishment for us. There 
was, as you may suppose, a great outbreak of \ 
laughing and talking as soon as we saw ourselves j 
alone. Presently, tea was brought in by a black i 
servant, whom we found to be no less a personage ;■ 
than the identical Cupid. He was followed by the \ 
ladies of the family ; and we were somewhat scan- > 
dnlizod at seeing Mrs. Malden disrespectfully ar- , 
rayed in a dark calico wrapper, and a large morning j 
cap which entirely hid her hair* This costume of \ 
the lady of the house we considered a slight to her j 
daughter's tea-party* Tea was handed round by the 
said Cupid, alternately with a tray furnished with j 
toast, bread and butter, soaked crackers, and a ■: 
basket of federal cakes, which, notwithstanding \ 
their patriotic title, are deservedly unpopular with [ 
all lovers of sweet things, on account of their ex- \ 
treme dryness and insipidity, and their producing j 
a senaai ion like chewing and swailo wing sawdust* j 
There was no other sort, and I hat evening we were \ 
all particularly good haters of federal cakes. Ne- 
vertheless, we ate them, justly considering that j 
cakes were cakes. 

Now, as some of the children were very email, j 
and had never in i heir lives had their tea away from ] 
a table, they were much embarrassed in managing > 
the business of taking it from a cup and saucer 1 
held in the hand, at the same time balancing a 1 
plate on their laps. One poor little girl overset her \ 
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cup, and the tea poured all down the side of her 
skirt. Mrs. Malden, who had not before spoken, 
now started from her chair, followed by her daugh- 
ters, and ran to see if any of the spilt tea had 
splashed on the carpet ; and expressed her joy at 
linding it had all gone through to the child’s silk 
slip* Another unfortunate infant let fall her plate, 
and with it a slice of toast, which, (as has been 
truly remarked,} of course “ fell on the butter'd 
side.” Mrs. Malden again started forward, de- 
clared that this lime the carpet was ruined, and 
said — “ Really, when children don’t know bow to 
behave themselves, and have never been taught to 
take their tea in a genteel manner, their parents 
should have sense enough to keep them at home*” 

The little delinquent, (whose eyes had been 
filling and lips quivering from the moment of drop- 
ping the plate,) at ibis rebuke burst into tears, and 
her young companion in misfortune, she of the 
spilt tea , now gave audible vent to her own grief 
and mortification, and the unhappy children both 
sobbed in concert. “Why, this is dreadful 1” — 
exclaimed Mrs. Malden. “ Cupid, take ihose 
naughty children out of the room, and carry them 
up stairs, and, don’t let me see them again. They 
are disgracing my daughter’s tea-party* Who are 
they? Who do they belong to? Molly, did not 1 
desire that your company should be select?” 

Molly now whispered the names of the parents, 
and Mrs. Malden found that the fathers of the chil- 
dren were both members of Congress. “Take 
them away for the present” — said Mrs* Malden to 
Cupid — “they must have some punishment for 
their future benefit. When they feel quite good, 
they may return to the parlour*” 

The two little girls at first increased their cries, 
pulling back when Cupid attempted to lead them 
away j but on his stooping down, and whispering 
some 1 1 ting, they accompanied him with the quiet- 
ness of lambs. I must tell you, par parmthese, 
they informed us, next day, that the kind-hearted 
Cupid had mended their broken hearts by the pro- 
mise of a comfortable tea in the kitchen. To this 
place he conducted them ; and, on being consigned 
to the cook, she seated them at a little table, over 
which she spread a clean towel, and regaled them 
with an ample supper of much better things than 
they had seen in the parlour* Feeling quite good 
after this, they ventured back, and took lowly seats 
in a corner. 

The little culprits were scarcely removed, when 
another ill-fated child, whose attention had been 
riveted on the scene, and whose mind, perhaps, 
was still absorbed in thinking of it, suddenly drop- 
ped both her cup and saucer, and in her consequent 
fright, started up and let her plate fall from her lap. 
This time, cup, saucer and plate, all were broken, 
but luckily they chanced to be empty. “Good 
gracious l” — exclaimed Mrs. Malden — “how they 
are demolishing my property 1” Then, turning to 
Miss Jenny— 1 11 Is not this the child”— said she, in 
a half voice—* 1 that you pointed out to me as Judge 
Greenlaw’s daughter?” “Yes it is” — replied 
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Jenny — “and, therefore, she cannot be punished; 
but for fear of more accidents, I advise that this 
tea-drinking shall be stopped.” “ Cupid, tea is 
over” — said Mrs. Malden, aloud, to the man who 
had just returned to the parlour. “ Carry out the 
waiters.” 

After tea was stopped, we, the children, hoped 
to have some play, but Molly Malden told us her 
mamma would not permit any thing that would 
occasion romping and scampering. So we decided 
upon “ Uncle Johnny sick a-bed.” And taking 
hands, we commenced singing the delectable and 
rhymeless verses belonging to that now obsolete 
pastime. As we all sung at the top of our voices, 
Mrs. Malden first stopped her ears with her hands, 
and then called her daughters to a conference, 
which ended in the lady leaving the room, and 
Miss Jenny informing us that while we stayed we 
must sit still, and employ ourselves in telling rid- 
dles, or some such quiet amusement. 

We sat down and went to riddles, but we could 
not guess any except those that we knew already. 
Children rarely can. I remember we were all 
shocked at a terrible one repeated by Miss Jenny, 
who said she had learnt it from an English under- 
teacher at Mrs. Bourdeau’s. “The Duke of 
Northumberland sent to the Queen of England a 
bottomless vessel to hold blood and bones in.” 

When we gave up, (which we did almost imme- 
diately, impatient for the additional horror of a 
dreadful explanation,) we found it to be nothing 
more than a gold ring — the blood and bones signi- 
fying the finger it was to encircle. 

In the midst of our riddles, Mrs. Malden, who, 
it seems, had been half drest under her wrapper, 
now came down in grand costume, habited in a 
new-fashioned jacket and petticoat, of green and 
red-striped silk, trimmed with a quilling of green 
satin ribbon. Instead of a cap, she now wore a 
great frizzed cushion, well powdered, the space at 
the back of her head being occupied by a large 
bow and long lappets of black lace. We were 
quite glad that she had paid us the compliment of 
dressing for us at last. She went round among the 
children, informed them that they were sleepy, 
and consulting a watch that hung at her side, se- 
cured by an immense gold hook, which also sus- 
tained the weight of an infinite variety of seals, 
keys, and trinkets, she assured them it was time 
that all good little girls were in bed, and inquired if 
they did not expect soon to be sent for to go home. 
We knew not what to say. As so late an hour in 
a winter afternoon had been appointed for our as- 
sembling, we had not expected the party to break 
up before nine o’clock, and it was now but seven. 
Presently, a loud knocking at the front door w'as 
heard, and it was followed by successive other 
knocks, and the mother and daughters kept looking 
at each other. In a short time, numerous ladies 
and gentlemen entered the parlour by two3, by 
threes, and by fours, all in full dress, and all, as 
they came in bowing and curtseying very low. 
These reverences were duly returned by Mrs. 


; Malden; and Miss Jenny exhibited a new sliding j 
| curtesy, preparatory to which the left foot was first \ 
; extended and then brought into “the second posi- 5 
; tion,” the right hand grasping and holding back \ 
the skirt of the dress. We admired this curtesy, l 
■ (notwithstanding the unpopularity of Miss Jenny,) l 
: and practised it next day. 

As the company assembled, and chairs became s 
] scarce, we poor children were dislodged from our \ 
seats. Even those who sat on low crickets were $ 

: required to relinquish them to fat ladies that liked \ 
; footstools. So we stood about wherever we could, \ 
\ seeming always in the way. 

The fact was, that Mrs. Malden, with the wise \ 

; design of killing two birds with one stone, had l 
j planned to have her own annual party of grown > 

: people at the same time with her daughter’s juve- s 
: nile tea-party, and of this we had not been apprized. < 
\ We soon perceived that we were all considered de < 

: trop, and that there was great impatience to get rid | 

; of us; and, children as we were, it made us feel l 
; very uncomfortable. Presently, the sound of a { 
i fiddle was heard in the entry, and our faces bright- $ 
> ened, and some of us who had learnt dancing, ex- < 

I ' claimed — “A dance — a dance! Let us choose $ 
our partners.” But we soon found that the dancing ( < 
“ was not for the like of us.” A mulatto man who \ 
played on the violin at balls made his appearance, < 
and then was seated just within the parlour door. \ 

\ And, not we, but the big people, as we called them, \ 

J took partners. Miss Jenny led ofT as first couple \ 
i with a young gentleman in a white satin tamboured \ 

' waistcoat, and a grass-green coat, his hind hair \ 

$ tied in a double twist, and his side locks immensely $ 

, frizzed, and the whole excessively powdered. 

At Mrs. Malden’s desire, we made ourselves as \ 

\ small as possible, which process we accomplished \ 

I by huddling into the corners, that the dancers \ 
might have ample room and verge enough. At j 
first, we derived some amusement from looking on, $ 
but with that amusement we were soon satiated ; \ 

and we became very tired of hearing the monoto- ' 
nous tones and gazing at the monotonous figure of \ 

I a country dance of those days, which has since £ 

: been revived, and glorified with the title of “The j 
| Morning Star.” Like most country dances, it 5 
; seemed to be never ending, still beginning, and \ 
we were very glad when the bottom couple took j 
places at the top. Mrs. Malden resumed worrying ( 

<; us about our being sleepy and going home; and, $ 
indeed, we heartily wished that the sending-for \ 
would begin. It began first with the smallest \ 

• children, who rubbed open their half-closed eyes, < 

; and when taken out of the room to be equipped for < 

; their departure, whimpered almost unconsciously; \ 
and murmured fretfully that it was very hard to go < 

; home before they had a bit of pleasure. By nine $ 
o’clock, a large group, comprising all the girls who \ 
yet remained, found themselves in the entry, where > 

< the servants were waiting that had arrived to take j 
them home. Just as we had finished preparing for \ 
our immediate departure, we saw Cupid and ano- \ 
s ther coloured man carrying into the parlour trays $ 




with pound-cakes, sweetmeats, whipt* creams, cust- 
ards, and various oilier nice things, such as were 
m vogue at the parties of that period. This was 
the un kindest cut of all. To have had no amuse- 
ment but Miss Jenny’s harpsichord; a paltry, un- 
comfortable tea, or raiher only half a tea; lo see 
the poor unlucky little girls disiressed for accidental 
misdemeanours; lo have learnt but one new riddle, 
and that a disagreeable one ; to have been literally 
*' pushed from our stools" by the big people ; to be 
made sleepy by their tiresome dancing; and now, 
after all we had endured, to think that we were 
compel kd to go home without even a taste of the 
good things— it was too much. Never were chil- 
dren more disappointed in a tea- party; and children 
feel disappointments much more keenly than grown 
persons suppose. Some of us bore it with silent 
dignity— bilihg in our lips, erecting our heads, and 
marching firmly out of the house, too proud to 
complain. Others vented their displeasure in audi- 


ble terms as soon as they got into the afreet, be- 
ginning with— “Shame ! shame 1 Oh! what a 
shame!” We all of us, on comparing notes, came 
to a conclusion that we never had liked Molly 
Malden — indeed, that we utmost hated her. And 

> 1 remarked, that as that was the cose, w r c ought 
3 never to have gone to her party; and that, having 
\ done so, the treatment we received was no more 
\ than we deserved. But we all concurred in dls- 
j liking Miss Jenny still more than Miss Molly, and 

> their mother worse than either. Abby Jackson 
wondered if Molly would presume to show her 
face at school the next day. But Mary Williams 
set that question at rest, by giving us the welcome 
information that she bad heard Mrs. Malden tell 
another lady that, her quarter being up at Mrs. 
Ellison’s, Molly was next week to be transferred 
(o Mrs. Bourdeau. Had we been boys, we would 

# liave greeted this excellent news with three cheers. 
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We have deemed it most appropriate to the de- 
sign of the Lady’s Book, to give, in connection 
with the view of this celebrated spot, a summary 
history of the place itself It was in the year 1753 
that, many reports of the hostile proceedings of 
the French on the frontiers having reached Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie of Virginia, he determined to ascer- 
tain their truth by a messenger appointed especially 
for that purpose. A person was accordingly sent 
in the character of a trader, with presents of arms 
and ammunition for the Indiana, and instruction a 
to sound their dispositions and designs, and discover 
the movements of the French. Owing to the in- 
capacity of the messenger, the scheme failed— that 
person merely bringing back the exaggerated ac- 
counts given by the Indians of the force and opera- 
tions of the eneroachers, During his absence, 
however, thirty pieces of cannon and eighty barrels 
of powder arrived in the colony, having been sent 
out by the British government for the use of two 
forts, to be built near the Ohio river. The disputed 
territory was now in the hands of the French go- 
vernor of Canada, who had been equally farsighted 
with the British ministers, and had pushed bodies 
of men over the lakes and from New Orleans to 
the neighbourhood of the Ohio. Major Washing- 
ton, then twenty-one years old, was entrusted with 
a mission to the French commander, summoning 
him to retire from the lands on the Ohio, which 
belonged to the King of England. On the last day 
of Goober, 1753, he set out from Williamsburg, 
the capital of Virginia, and in fourteen days ar- 


rived at Wills 1 Creek. Here he found Mr. Gist, 
who willingly consented to act as his guide on the 
journey. Leaving Wills’ Creek, the party, con- 
sisting of eight persons, commenced a perilous 
journey, in the midst of winter, through a trackless 
wilderness and over the snow- covered Alleghanies. 
They at length reached the point where the Mo- 
nongahek and Alleghany unite to form the Ohio. 
The military eye of Washington was struck with 
the importance of this place as a fortified post, ns 
much lor defence against the Indians and French 
as for a place of deposit for stores. The party 
moved on to Logslown, where, after some delay in 
hearing and making speeches for the purpose of 
learning the disposition of the Indians, he was 
joined by four of the warriors. From that place, 
they marched one hundred and twenty miles lo the 
French commandant, M. de St. Pierre, who treated 
Washington with marked courtesy, but declined 
complying with the requisition of Governor Din- 
widdie. “It did not belong to him to make 
treaties, but to obey the orders of his commander, 
the Marquis Du Quesnc, Governor of Canada, to 
whom the communication should have been sent," 
Washington, having received his answer, again 
took up his painful march for Williamsburg, where 
he arrived on the 16th of January, after an absence 
of eleven weeks. The journal kept by Washing- 
ton of his journey, having been published by Din- 
widdie, aroused the public mind to the importance 
of having a proper military force stationed in the 
disputed territory ; and two companies of one hun- 
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dred men each were raised for the purpose of build- 
ing one or more forts on the Ohio, before the 
French should acquire possession of it. In com- 
pliance with the recommendation of Major Wash- 
ington, one of them was to be erected at the fork 
of the Ohio; and when, at the meeting of the As- 
sembly, ten thousand pounds were voted for the 
furtherance of this object, the military force was 
increased to six companies and put under the com- 
mand of Colonel Joshua Fry. Two companies 
having been collected at Washington’s head quar- 
ters at Alexandria, he marched for Wills’ Creek, 
where he arrived on the 20th of April, having been 
joined on the way by another company. About 
foi;ty men, part of Captain Trent’s first company, 
had marched before to the Ohio, and commenced a 
fort, but they were summoned to surrender by a 
party, represented as consisting of one thousand 
men from Venango, w ith eighteen pieces of cannon, 
under Captain Confrecceur. The fort was given 
up, and the small garrison permitted to retire. 
They joined Washington at Wills’ Creek, with the 
news of the loss of the fort. “ This,” says Sparks, 
“ was the first open act of hostility in the memo- 
rable war of seven years that followed. The French 
enlarged and completed the fort, which they called 
Fort Duquesne, in compliment to the Governor of 
Canada.” The battle of the Great Meadows soon 
followed, and, in consequence, Washington was 
compelled to capitulate the small stockade Fort 
Necessity. Captain Van Braam and Captain 
Stobo were detained as hostages for the release 
of the French prisoners previously taken at the 
Great Meadow's, who had been sent into Virginia. 
In their correspondence, they gave accurate ac- 
counts of the strength of the French and Indians, 
and probably contributed much to produce the fex- 
pedition against the post, which must have proved 
successful under any other leader than the presump- 
tuous Braddock. Great must have been the anxiety 
and distress of the commander of Fort Duquesne, 
when he received intelligence of the advance of the 
powerful army. Inferior in numbers, and holding 
a post totally untenable against the lightest field- 
pieces, Confrecceur appears about to have retired 
without resistance, when the brave Captain Beau- 
jeu volunteered his services in endeavouring to 
avert the impending calamity. He was very po- 
pular among the Indians, and he hoped to persuade 
them to go with him. Tw r ice did he meet them 
and explain his plan to no purpose — they pro- 
nounced his scheme hopeless and refused to go. 
He finally announced his determination to meet the 
enemy alone, and asked them if they would per- 
mit him to go unaccompanied. This appeal proved 
successful, and they immediately commenced the 
necessary preparations. On the 9th of July, 1755, 
Captains Beaujeu, Dumas and Lignery, w ith twelve 
inferior officers, and the band of French and In- 
dians, left the fortress on w'hat even the most 
sanguine considered a perfectly rash expedition. 
Holding in contempt the Indian manner of fighting, 
Braddock advanced without care or caution into 


the very centre of the snare laid for him. Himself 
and nearly sixty of his officers were killed or 
l wounded, and he lost nearly all his fine train of 
artillery, his large supply of ammunition, his bag- 
gage w'agons, provisions, cattle, &c. The defeated 
j troops retreated to Fort Cumberland, whilst the 
, victors, laden with spoil, slowdy returned to Fort 
? Duquesne. The brave Beaujeu fell at the first fire, 

< and his death w r as revenged by his savage friends 
by burning twelve of their unfortunate captives. 
Captain Confrecceur soon after left the fort in com- 
mand of Captain Dumas, upon whom the command 
devolved w hen Beaujeu fell. In June, 1757, Lieu- $ 
tenant Baker went from Fort Cumberland to Fort | 
Duquesne with a scouting party of twenty men. 

He succeeded in taking a few prisoners, from 
whom he learned that Captain Lignery w'as in com- 
mand, with six hundred French and tw'o hundred 
Indians. The year 1758 witnessed the exertions 
made by- Pitt, who w'as then first called to be pre- 
mier. General Forbes was to lead the grand ex- 
pedition against Duquesne. An advanced party 

of eight hundred men under Major Grant w'as first 
met and defeated at a hill which now bears his 
name. But no partial success could uphold the 
falling empire of France in America. General 
Forbes slowly advanced to the Ohio, and, on the 
24th of November, 1758, the French set fire to the 
fort and left it. The works were temporarily re- • 
paired and named, in honour of the new prime < 
, minister, Fort Pitt. During the next year, Gene- 
1 ral Stanwix arrived, and, says a letter written by 
; one of the garrison, “employed the army in erect- 

< ing a most formidable fortification, such a one as 
\ will to latest posterity secure the British empire on 
l the Ohio. There is no need to enumerate the 
| abilities of the chief engineer, nor the spirit shown 
> by the troops in executing this important task — 

! the fort will soon he a lasting monument of both .” 

! In 1764, Colonel Bouquet built a redoubt outside 
i the fort, which is still standing. During the pre- 
| vious year, the Indians captured nearly all the 
I English posts on the frontiers, but Fort Pitt made 

such a gallant resistance that they abandoned the 
| siege and retired to their towns on the Muskingum, 
r where Colonel Bouquet dictated a peace to them in 
\ 1764. In 1770, Washington states the sides of the 
\ fort toward the country to be of brick, the others 
\ stockade. During the Revolution, Fort Pitt w'as 
fixed upon for the head-quarters of the generals 
who were in command of the troops raised for the 
defence of the frontier. We cannot better close 
this article than by giving the following comment 
upon the above-mentioned-letter, from the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette, republished in Day’s Historical Col- 
lections. “How short-sighted is man! Scarcely 
sixteen years elapsed from the writing of this let- 
ter before this ‘formidable fortification,’ and the 
country around it, passed from the British empire, 
and became a constituent part of a great and in- 
dependent republic. Scarcely seventy-two years 
have yet elapsed, and now this ‘lasting monument’ 
of the skill of the engineer, and the spirit of the l 
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troops, has already become one of those things : 
that have been* The spirit of improvement and 
the enterprise of our citizens have almost entirely j 
defaced every trace of this ' formidable fortifica- 
tion/ One redoubt alone, of all the results of the 
labours and genius of Britons, now remains ; and 
it is a circumstance, perhaps, not unworthy of no- 
tice, that this only remnant of a British engineers 
works of defence against French hostility , is now 
the peaceful domicile of an industrious and merit o- \ 


tie as Frenchman — an indefatigable and accurate 
surveyor and civil £7igineer. Jt This paragraph was 
dated in 1831, At a later period the magazine of 
Fort Pitt was the only relic remaining. It wag 
then that the sketch, from which our engraving 
was made, was painted by that eminent artist, 
Russell Smith, We understand that even this is 
now destroyed. So pass away the monuments of 
American history. 



“There is nothing new under the atm” wa 3 the flay- ; 
ingof the wisest of men, ages ago; yet still people will \ 
expect originality, add complain if constant novelty is j 
not attempted for their amusement. Nature, in all her j 
operations, sots before us the example of making new < 
things out of old materials. Not a particle of matter has \ 
been, added since the creation— so philosophers say, and \ 
so, probably, all people believe; and yet, by means of < 
different combinations of substances, and different me* l 
diums through which they appear, and the different |r- < 
cumxtances and moods in which we see the world and < 
its works, what a rich variety of scenes is displayed; t 
what new, wonderful and glorious inventions and im- \ 
prove me ills, both in nature and an, are constantly going \ 
on ! 

Wc have been led into this train of reflections by a : 
letter we received not long since, complaining that one \ 
of our contributors had been guilty of a “ gross plagiar- $ 
ism,” even amounting “almost to sacrilege,” But ws $ 
will give an extract from the letter, which is dated $ 
“Montreal, Canada," and signed “ Clio.” 

“In the May and June numbers of your Lady’s Book, 

I notice a piece purporting to be from the pen of Georg o ] 
Broome ; on perusing which, a friend of mine remarked s 
its similitude to a poem by the Rev. H. H. Mil man, \ 
(published some twenty-seven years ago,) entitled *Sa- j 
mor, Lord of the Bright City ;’ and having a copy, I \ 
immediately referred to it. The resulL I now lay before ^ 
you. Page 09, Book IV —comparing it with Part 11, Yor- j 
timer and Lilian, June number, G. Broome. 

“Rev. H. H. ftl liman— 

“ What deep thoughts, young Yortimer, have place with in s 

thy secret breast !” * * * &c. 

**Orl$’tthat gentle maid by Derwent lake,” &c. 

14 How pleasant after war and journeying fleet to Britain,” \ 

&c. \ 

“Once more to see her early gliding foot 
Skimming the morning dews; to hear her voice, 

As artless as melodious, melt on air,” &c. 

“ What flnateth down the stream a deep, dead white, \ 
Amid the glittering moonshine, where the stream 
Huns black beneath the thicket boughs, still white, 

Still slowly drifting, like a dying swan 
In snowy beamy, on its watery bier!” &c. 

Last five verses— \ 

“ To fasten misery— I laugh at fate, 

For I am past its wavering malice now,” &c. 

“ Thinks she whh hollow gauds of fame,” &c. 

“ No, hang thou there my broad-harr’d shield ; 

Rust on yon bank— one doty more 

To shape the smooth turf of my Lilian’s grave,” &c. 

“ My grave shall be my field of fame ; my wreath of pride 
The flowers the courteous spring shall lavish there,” dec. ] 
“ Not yet— the cold earth must not part us yet; — 

One glimmer more from thine eyes dark fring’d blue; | 


One throb, one tremor, though it be the last, 

In thy soft limbs— dead, sightless, icy dead f” 

“ £ hope that you will excuse the liberty f have taken 
in addressing these lines to you. My only plea is— igno- 
rance of Mr, &. B.’s address; for, had I known it, I would 
not have presumed to trouble you. If not inconvenient, 
I would beg iho favour of your acquainting him of the 
discovery made in the north, as it is to be hoped that he 
will profit by it In conclusion, 1 might as well state I 
am a subscriber to your esteemed t Book,’ and hail with a 
great deal of pleasure its monthly arrival.” 

Now, in reply to “ Clio,” we acknowledge that, at first, 
we felt inclined to give up George Broome to his merited 
chastisement; but, on looking over the poem again— 
“Yortimer and Lilian,”— we are convinced that the au- 
thor into tided no plagiarism, nor do we ihinlt that he has 
committed one. He intended, evidently, what he has 
most successfully accompli shed— the making of a popu- 
lar ballad from the long and somewhat stilted poem of 
Milman. There are repeated instances of this kind to 
be met with in English poetry. There have been 
“Shakspeare ballads,” by Mary Howiu, wo believe; and 
a beautiful ballad, entitled “Shy lock,” appeared in 
Blackwood a few years ago, in which the speech of the 
Jew was done into rhyme in metre and style similar to 
this ballad of George Broome. On the whole, we think 
the only circumstance to be regretted is, that the writer 
for the Lady’s Book did not Intimate that the subject of 
his poem was an episode, or scene from M liman’s works. 
Perhaps, however, he though! , as the matter was so open, 
no one could misiake his intention— as Slmkspeare him- 
self, it is notorious, worked up the old ballads of his day 
i nto new pla ys . But as fi ‘ Cl io” had referred to the subj cot, 
and it might be misunderstood, also, by others, we have 
given this explanation, which we think sufficient to ex- 
onerate our contributor, and satisfy, we hope, our “sub- 
scriber.” 

«####*##*#, 

Among the many intellectual advantages which the 
young ladies of our country now enjoy, we would call 
the attention of our readers to a plan of social Improve- 
ment (vve think that is a good descriptive term) which 
the pupils of the Albany Female Academy organised 
gome three years ago. The young ladies, when their term 
of education at Lho school is closed, enter into an associ- 
ation, called the “ AlummS of the Albany Female Acade- 
my,” and agree to write, during the year, either a prose 
or poetical composition, which production is submitted 
to a committee of “literary taste,” who determine their 
relative merits, and select the best “ poem,” “ prose 
essay,” “essay in French,” and “ moral tale ►” To the 
respective authors of these, a “gold medal” is given, and 
the articles are published in a pamphlet form. 

We have received the third of these very interesting 
books, and find the sentiments of I he president of the 
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association, Miss H, T. Bull, so very sensible, that we 
must give a sentence or two. 

“ Woman should not tab a her ini ell actual standard 
from the ether sex. The minds of i he two, though essen- 
tially alike, have many points of difference. The one 
p messes more energy of thought, more vigour of concep- 
linn; the other more refinement and delicacy, with a 
keener perception of ihe beautiful. These differences 
ever mark their efforts, and cannot be removed. What 
though ours be a Jess elevated standard, remember the 
old adage, which, by common use, has almost lost its 
sense -*Act well ihy part, there all the honour liee.’ 
Be willing to take a tower place in Lhe world of mind, 
but occupy that place with dignity add propriety, without 
striving for that which can never be yours. Herein has 
woman too often errred ; she has neglected that sphere 
in which she might have excelled, placed herself in the 
ranks of master-minds, and has hitherto but failed. 

*’• Woman’s intellect is God -commissioned, and has its 
work to do. It is in vain to talk of a slate of society in 
which the asperities of man’s nature shall be so softened 
and the energies of woman so exalted, that one field of 
action may be common to both. Such, from the very 
constitution of our nature, can never be the cam. The 
intellectual pursuits of the sexes may run like parallel 
lines, but, like those lines, can never meet.” 

Bui the poem is what we chiefly designed to notice, as 
its merits are those we deem most often neglected by 
female writers —we mean lhe 1 polish of careful lab mr.” 
The object of such an association should be, we think, 
to encourage this care, apd the industry and application 
which perfect literary effort;, rather than to reward go 
ntue. There is a tendency in every Imaginative mind, 
lhe woman’s particularly, to despise or disregard those 
little details which severe criticism requires, and, if a 
striking effect is gained fir (ho moment, to consider 
trivial that perfect finish which would insure a lasting 
preeminence. This propensity must be corrected before 
female literature will take its highest station as a model 
of laste, as well as a mentor of morals. The poem in 
question represents the writer ns coming, in a dream, 
“ from sumo brkht sphere to earth,” and finding that ihe 
“Life pulses of the world, 1 * and all its inhabitants, “had 
ceased in play." This is one scene — 
u In each gay city hush’d was al l the din, 

The war, the restlessness, Lhe woe and sen, 

That weighing heavy on the harp of life, 

Break its frail strings, unequal in the strife; 

Or make strange discord, where high-toned should rise 
The heart’s sweet music, incense to the skies. 

The silent street, throng'd with iis motley crowd, 

Was a strange spectacle ; for there the proud, 

Who erst turned coldly, with disdainful eyes. 

From the wan beggar and his fair ring cries. 

Had, by the God who looked on them with scorn, 

Been made as friendless, helpless and forlorn. 

Those with the fearless soul, lhe daring might, 

Trmses with foul beans, black as a starless night; 

The rich, the po >r, Lhe coward and ihe brave 
Together stood —the earth one mighty grave.” 

And here is a thrilling picture^ 

“ Hid *neath ks mantle of thick ivy green, 

In a lone couago that could scarce be seen, 

On a low' couch I saw a mother lie, 

Whose aoul had fled before the blast swept by. 

Calmly and gently it had passed away, 

As sunbeams melt at close of summer day. 

The placid brow was beautiful in rest, 

The snow-white linen lay upon her breast; 

But there was kneel log by that bed of death — 

One who had bowed ’ncath sorrow’s fearful breath ; 

Stirred with its agony intense, her soul 

Hail heaved like waters when the tempests roll ; 

And wildly tlirilled each quivering spirit-chord, 

Swept by the angel s snowy wing, that soared 
To bear Heaven’s richest, holiest gift away, 

A m other’s love, back to its own spring day. 

Upun her pale and hueless cheek there lay 


| The woe-wrung tears* like drops of ocean spray ; 
j Her hands worn Lightly clasped in strong despair; 
j Her eyes upraised, as if on wing of prayer 

j The soul had sped. Blest seem’d the God of love, 

j S«» soon lo cal 1 her i re mb ling soul above, 
j Who can endure loll ve, on d u re to d ie, 

| Without a mother’s smile and love-lit eye 1” 

One morn extract, and we must close vriib the remark, 
tliai we hope the author, Mias Phtebe D, Gardiner, will 
continue to cultivate her genius with that assiduous cere 
which is necessary to excellence in herself, and the per- 
manent power of pleasing and improving others. 

“ I saw pals students whom the long, still night, 

Ever found gazing by the taper’s light 
O’er some worn page. One was a b<y in years; 
Thought brought him manhood, not life’s doubss and 
fears. 

His marble brow, untouched by care, was graced 
With ihe deep lines thai early thought had traced ; 

S The thickly mingling waves of dark brawn hair, 

\ Carelessly beautiful, were resting there. 

< A ltd al L too bright seemed h is clear, be rums eye, 

j Though death had borne its glory to the sky. 

£ No surd id wish for pan hi y fame, l knew, 

J Had Ind him thus 10 search life’s secreis through ; 

£ To fin limn many a mysLery of the soul, 

| With thoughts that rushed as racers to their soal ; 

B mi h a wi Id 1 ungl ng . the el range th i rat. w ill i t n , 
j For some hi rig mure than we on earth can wi n — 

j Lmiglnaa ilial may nut cease i 111 at God’s shrine 

< Hew von *s ( ruth s u n fv j lit w it h cl ear ness al 1 d i v i lie." 

We wish similar associations could be formed in every 
{ school nf yintng Ladies, and by the ladies of every village 
1 in our land. 

\ To CorrfspQiidcn ts .-—“To M e mory "is dec! i n etL “ T he 

i Man of Taste * ditto. 


j FIRST OF OUR BATTLE-GROUNDS, 

\ “ Fort Duqueaiie " in this number, is an earnest nf the 

f style in which we intend to do these thin??. Our next 
will be “the battle-ground at Germantown,” approved of 
$ by the resident family. Both these pictures were painted 
i expressly far Godey'g Magazine, by Russell! Smith, Esq, 

i POhmitT gallery* 

\ The November number will contain a portrait of ihe 
\ celebrated author and favourite writer, Mr. T, w. Arthur, 
j We court a comparison between this admirable mrUduc- 
\ tion from the burin of Armstrong and those of any other 
? publication of the day. 

J Besides the “Battle-ground" in, this number, it will be 
\ perceived that w^ give two other steel engravings. The 
j “Grave Diggers" from Hamlet, allowed by all who have 
seen it as the master- piece in engraving of t he year. We 
i challenge cuntrad tetion, or the production of a fi ucr 1 ine 
J engraving. This will please the lovers of Sfoakspeare, 
> The mezzotint of “ The Surprise*’ is an agreeable picture, 
c Jl is by a young and promising artist. Our fancy fashion 
| plate, iri an entirely new style of engraving, will be pro- 

I duced sh(ir L Jy. 

The December number of this year will contain a title- 
page printed in gold and three different colours, 

Francis J. Grund, our Consul nf Antwerp^ 

We have made an arrangement with this gentleman to 
furnish us monthly with a letter from his consulate — 
giving the earliest intelligence of all the new works 
published in London and on the continent, with some 
notice of their contents and authors; the earliest musical 
j an d fashionabl e i mel t Ige nee, and Of al I mat lere th at m ay 
\ pro ve t n i eresti ng to t he read er of Godey *s M agaz i u e and 
< Lady’s Book. 

\ Our Plats of Fancy Dresses,— T h]a elegant embel- 
| lishmem, mentioned on page IG 2 of this number, is post- 
il poned to make room Lr the superb plate of “Fort Du- 
\ quesne," 
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T. B . ARTHUR. 


It is gratifying to those who are accustomed to 
refer effects to their causes, to recognize in a use- 
ful and honourable career in life the result of a 
virtuous and well* principled education, "When we 
say education, we do not mean, of course, the little 
modicum of learning which a child picks up at 
school, but the habits, principles and tone of mind 
which he receives from parental care and example 
at home. This is the education which shapes a 
man’s character and marks his destiny. Mr. Ar- 
thur, for example, owes little or nothing to the 
school — every thing to the fireside discipline. Born 
some thirty- five years since near New Windsor, in 
the state of New York, transferred to Baltimore in 
early boyhood, bound apprentice to a laborious 
trade when a mere child, his external advantages 
of learning were scanty indeed ; but the earnest 
training of pious parents gave his mind an impress 
of firmness, conscientiousness and perseverance in 
the path of duty, which has rendered him a bene- 
factor to his race. 

When a child at school, Arthur was considered 
by hts teachers hopelessly dull and stupid, and his 
parents were seriously advised by the last who had 
charge of him, to put him to some trade, tf as he 
was good for nothing else.” This was accordingly 
done before he had reached his fourteenth year. 
The source of this apparent dulness was mere 
timidity and want of confidence in bis own powers 
— the effect of this natural disposition being con- 
siderably increased by the harshness and brutality 
of his teacher. 

to h. nxn.-— 17 


He worked at the trade to which he w'as ftppren- 
ticed until he was nearly of age, when a disease, 
brought on by too close application, compelled him 
to seek another means of livelihood. During the 
latter years of his apprenticeship, a thirst for knosv. 
ledge became excited. After working all day, and 
often until nine or ten o’clock at night, he would 
read and study during the hours in which his fellow 
apprentices took their recreation. In this way, ho 
was enabled to store his mind with much valuable 
information. The difficulty of procuring books, and 
the want of some kind and judicious friend to guide 
and direct his studies, have ever since, when he has 
thought of this most important period of his life, 
been a source of great regret to him. He had ac- 
cess to no library; there was no one wisely to direct, 
encourage and counsel him. A humble, retiring, 
even shrinking apprentice boy, no one took him by 
the hand, for no one of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded was sufficiently versed in the study of hu- 
man character to perceive what was in him. But, 
nevertheless, under a most unpromising exterior of 
reserve and diffidence, he possessed the elements 
of all high success in elevated moral purposes, self- 
respect, firmness and perseverance. 

We do not consider it by any means certain, 
however, that superior external means and appli- 
ances would have been attended by commensurate 
advantages in the practical result. How much of 
that concentration of moral force which is so con- 
spicuous a trait in Mr. Arthur’s compositions, may 
be the result of lonely, meditative hours, passed 
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during that forming period of life when most young 
people find their attention solicited and their minds 
dissipated by too wide a field of “entertaining and 
instructive literature,” is a matter of doubt. A great : 
authority informs us that “ it is good for a man to , 
bear the yoke in his youth.” Restraint and de- 
privation, which sometimes crush a weak intellect, 
impart new force and determination to a strong one, 
as pressure increases the resisting power of steam. I 
It may be that we have to thank the hardships of ; 
Mr. Arthur’s youth for the abundant usefulness of \ 
his manhood. 

The idea of making literature a profession was \ 
one of the last to enter the mind of Mr. Arthur. 5 
He commenced writing because he felt constrained j 
to express the thoughts and feelings that pressed for 
utterance. He published at first because a friend 
to whom he showed some fugitive efforts solicited j 
the privilege of using them in a forthcoming work. < 
Afterwards, circumstances made him the editor of j 
a widely circulated literary newspaper in Baltimore, \ 
which under his charge took a high position. He > 
wrote much for that. He was subsequently in- 1 
duced to send articles to our own “ Lady’s Book,” \ 
through the pages of which he became extensively j 
known. His removal from Baltimore to this city, 
where Jie now resides, took place in 1841. 

Among the more considerable works of Mr. Ar- j 
thur are 11 Insubordination'' “ Six Nights with ; 
the Washingtonians ,” “Tired of Housekeeping," 
and a number of nouvelettes w hich were published 
in the cheap form and diffused over every part of 


the country, greatly to the advantage of social hap- 
piness and the cultivation of elevated moral feeling 
in the people. 

The Harpers have recently commenced giving a 
series of Mr. Arthur’s works. They have already 
published “ Sweethearts and Wives." Another 
volume, called “ Lovers and Husbands," is ready 
to be issued. They arc publishing a third volume, 
called “ Married and Single making a series of 
three volumes on the subject of marriage. These 
are to be followed by other works of the same 
general character, to be issued from the press of 
the same enterprising publishers. 

Mr. Arthur’s success as a writer of prose fiction 
is the result of a high moral purpose, pursued with 
an ardour that never cools and a perseverance that 
never flags. It i9 this which makes him note and 
record all the minutia? of manners, conversation and 
conduct, which indicate the varied workings of the 
heart, the thousand weaknesses, passions and ca- 
prices, so much disregarded by common observers, 
but so important to insure the vraisemblance of a 
delineation of human life. The taste of our Ameri- 
can public is essentially domestic. It delights in 
those fireside pictures where the affections and the 
moral feelings have play. The w'riter who appeals 
most directly to the heart, therefore, will always 
have the preference. It is fortunate that, in the pre- 
sent instance, the feelings appealed to are the best 
w T hich belong to our nature, and the popular favour- 
ite is one w r ho will never abuse his advantages to 
the detriment of human virtue and happiness. 


THE TEACHER. 

{See Plate.) 


She looks pensive— almost dejected. The droop- J 
ing eyelid, the listless attitude of the head and 
arms, and the air of w'eary languor diffused over 
her whole form, indicate that something is weigh- 
ing on poor Anna’s spirits. Peradventure the letter 
she holds in her hand is from a faithless, heartless 
lover, who sought her smile when the sun of pros- 
perity shone upon that fair and faultless brow, but l 
has now refused to redeem his plighted w f ord, and \ 
deserts her for some painted butterfly of fashion. 

It is even so. But cheer up, Anna — better days 
are coming. There is a topic of consolation even : 
in that cruel letter. You have escaped from the 
most intimate union with a heartless wretch who 
could never have sympathized with the pure and 
noble feelinga of your heart He was surely no 
meet companion for you in that rugged path of duty 
which will surely conduct you to the abodes of the \ 
blest. You find your happiness in self sacrifice, in ; 
disinterested exertion for the good of others. Day j 
by day is your patience tried by the fractious.hu- J 
mours of your dozen or tw r o of pupils. Day by \ 


day you remember, with pardonable regret, the 
hours of your brilliant transit across the radiant 
hemisphere of fashion, a star of the first magnitude; 
but the pleasure w r ith w'hich your scanty earnings 
are poured into the lap of your widowed mother, is 
deeper and more heartfelt than even that which 
sprung from the attentions of a whole cohort of 
smiling, flattering admirers, and the reflection that 
your varied accomplishments and polished manners 
are producing their due effect upon those under your 
charge, while your pious zeal for their best interests 
is sensibly rewarded by its legitimate fruits, cannot 
fail to yield you a solid satisfaction, such as the sati- 
ated votaries of pleasure have never known. 

Cheer up, Anna ! Give not a single tear to that 
faithless one. Crush his wicked letter and cast it 
from you, together w f ith all remembrance of his 
vows and his falsehood. Better things are in store 
for you. A brighter torch than that of Hymen is 
kindled at a higher altar to light your onward path 
to the region w'here kindred angels await their 
coming favourite. 


THE FAIR CLIENT. 


ET LtKS. 

“ I tell you once more,” said Frank Morton to 
his pretty cousin Dora Leslie — “Mrs. Leslie,” 
indeed, she ought to be written, for she was not 
only a wife but a widow— "I tell you once more, 
you might as well talk to a stick or a stone about 
justice or mercy, as to old Fred Linch. A stick 
or a stone,”'— he repeated, — “ better — better ten 
times talk to them on the subject than to him, for 
they w r ear no semblance of humanity. You expect 
nothing from stones and sticks — and ” 

“I beg your pardon, Frank,” interrupted the 
pretty widow, “ I expect the stick you are twirling 
about so vehemently will break my looking-glass.” 

“ Fsha !” exclaimed the young man ; “ you may 
expect that — but what can yon expect from a petti- 
fogging attorney?” 

“A great deal, Frank— an amount of costs— a 
multiplication of falsehood— a perversion of truth — 
a perplexing of facts— a discoloration of objects— 
ruin as the result— an ignorance as to common 
honesty— a proficiency in dishonesty— in short, a 
combination of evil w T hich no other human being 
could gather together— by which he lives and v>e 
die. You have only to tell me that a man is a 
pettifogger, and I vanish ; and as to old Linch, in 
addition to his bearing the plague-spot of his ‘pro- 
fession, 1 forsooth, about W T ith him, smelling of 
parchments, of looking latitats, he is old and ugly ; 
so spare your invectives, Frank, abridge your cen- 
sure, and just tell me what I can do in the matter 
— paint law in soot, and shall I swear it to be 
snow 7” 

“ Upon my word, I believe I hod better leave it 
to you, my dear Dora, to paint it — your colours 
will not be over delicate, nor your sketch couleur de 
rose* What in the world has made you so bitter 
against the men of law?” 

“Psha!” she replied, laughing; “don’t you 
know? f A suit in chancery* bequeathed me by 
my grandfather, and another in * the Pleas, 1 besides 
the disputed ‘ will cause.’ ” 

“But you triumphed in the two last, and surely 
there is a prospect of the chancery suit being 
brought to a conclusion.” 

“As to the triumph,” replied Dora, “the tri- 
umph simply w r as, that my lawyers were greater 
rogues than those employed by my adversary, and 
sq—I triumphed i I have not the least objection 
to continue the chancery suit; I really think it 
contributes to keep me in health — it gives me ex- 
citement, something to think of and to do; some- 
thing to vent my spleen upon wdien I am splenetic, 
and my laughter when I am mischievous* But 
you are not so easily circumstanced. You, my 


i. C. 

\ dear Frank, are of a peace-loving, gentle nature, 

■ and so seek peace, even with law — nay, I think 
\ you would go a little farther, and expect — love !” 

\ “Really, Dora, you are too provoking,” an- 
swered her cousin, while his cheek flushed and his 
l eyes sparkled. “You know it is a matter of life 
; and death with me; you know that I love his niece 
with my whole soul; you know that by the terms 
] of her father's will, she cannot marry before she is 
] of age without having her uncle’s consent — for if 
i she does she forfeits her inheritance, and she is now 
\ only ” 

“ Nineteen,” said Mrs. Leslie. 

“ No, Dora, only eighteen and three months,” 

■; replied the lover. 

“ What a wicked thing of fathers to prevent their 
daughters becoming the prey of mercenary spend- 
; thrifts,” observed the lady, jerking off her netting 
stirrup and rolling it up with great deliberation, 

“You know I am not mercenary; nor am I 
| a spendthrift,” he answered, seriously, 
j “ You look sharply after your fair one’s fortune, 
j at all events,” persisted Mrs, Leslie, 

“My own means would not give to Anna the 
luxuries or even the comforts she has been accus- 
tomed to,” said Frank Morton, still more seriously* 
“And I should, indeed, feel ashamed of myself if 
: I induced a young and affectionate girl to abandon 
\ her birth -right and embrace comparative poverty 
for my gratification. No — if her uncle persists in 
refusing his consent, I have made up my mind to 
wait until she is of age — three years and nine 
: months 1— three centuries of a lover’s life. I shall 
l be an old man by that time,” 

“ N early eigbt-and-twenty [ ” laughed his cousin; 
“and Anna an old woman.” 

“Besides, there is no knowing what may hap- 
pen between this and then.” 

“Very true— you may fall in love wdth some one 
; else — nay, with half a dozen,” 

\ “Impossible — quite— quite impossible,” replied 

; the lover, fervently, 

“Ah, Frank,” said his cousin, with one of her 
: most mischievous looks, “so you told jhe about 
twelve years ago, under the cherry tree at Burne- 
wood. You were a great, lubberly boy, a w f eek 
i escaped from a jacket, high shoes and nankeens, 
5 and I just going to be married, and my head di- 
\ vided between love of my trousseau and love of 
S poor, dear Leslie. You said then, while the tears 
\ ran down — a- down your fat cheeks, that you were 
$ miserable, and should never love any one hut your 
j Cousin Dora; and you wrote some verses com- 
i paring my heart to a black- heart cherry. I think 
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I have them somewhere, and will show them to 
Anna as a specimen of your constancy. You are 
certainly greatly improved since then*** 

“I am sorry I cannot return the compliment,” 
said Mr. Morton, bowing; ‘"and as yon only seem 
inclined to laugh at what I fancied yon might have 
sympathized with, I will wish you good morning.” 

“ Nay, cousin,” exclaimed Mrs. Leslie, “I did 
but jest. I thought you knew me too well to mind 
my jesting. There— I will not tell Anna, lest she 
should be jealous of the first love-fancy of a hoy of 
fourteen for his cousin of four- and- twenty — twelve 
years ago to boot ! But this Linch — this grit of 
granite in the wheel of love, this hunks, this sweep- 
faced, hard-hearted curmudgeon — how shall f 
manage him?” 

“ He knows you very well. If yon were only to 
go and tell him how much we love each other.” 

“You mean Anna and yon, I suppose?” said 
Mrs. Leslie, unable to conquer her desire for jesting. 

“ To be sure I do,” he replied. “ Just tell him 
how devoted we are to each other.” 

“No— that he would not care for*” 

11 How respectably I am connected.” 

“That is nothing to him.” 

“ How happy we should be*” 

“Destruction at once to your suit. Those who 
are riot happy themselves never promote the hap- 
piness of others.” 

“ Well, then, how grateful we should be.” 

“Gratitude bears no per centage. That won’t 
do," 

“lam sure I do not know what to say, Dora,” 
answered her cousin, who was any thing but fruit- 
ful in expedients. “He can make us happy, if he 
will, at once — if not, we will wait, and, when the 
time comes, bo happy in spite of him.” 

“You throw me completely on my own re- 
sources,” said the widow; “but the first step is for 
me to become his client.” 

“A fair client, most certainly,” answered her 
cousin. “But you have no law-suit at present. 
You would not surely turn your chancery business 
over to his hands ?” 

“ No — certainly not.” 

“But you are not engaged m any law-suit?” 
persisted Frank. 

“ No ; but I may be if I like, I suppose, cousin 
mine. We manufacture our own misery, why not 
our own law?” 

“But I confess I do not see what that has to do 
with my marrying his niece.” 

“ I do,” she replied ; and wishing her perplexed 
cousin good -morning, the lady withdrew— return- 
ing the next moment to add — “ Now keep up your 
spirits, Frank; do not do any thing desperate; do 
not even take an over dose of champagne. I re- 
member when your Jove for me took a despairing 
turn — yon, boy -like, cat it ojf. Your mother de- 
clared you spent a fortune in cheese-cakes. I feared 
you might, in a spirit of manliness, endeavour to 
drink this off. But do not, Frank; rely upon me 
— I will put every thing en train before the sun 


sets.” And again she vanished, leaving Frank 
Morton half offended, half amused, and most anx- 
ious as to the result — comforted, nevertheless, be* 
cause he believed in the contrivance and spirit of 
Mrs. Leslie. 

There are a great many amiable, gentle- hearted 
men, who get through life to their own credit and 
the comfort of others by the aid of a fortune which 
places them beyond the necessity for thought or 
exertion ; but if any event occurs, any obstacle is 
discovered which cannot be at once overcome — in 
which something more than money or connection 
is requisite; where tact is even more necessary 
than talent — it is in vain they turn to their banker’s 
book or seek precedents for conduct in a like ex- 
tremity. They are utterly at sea, dashed from one 
billow to another, helpless as infants, and very apt 
to consider themselves placed under circumstances 
of strait and difficulty in which no one was ever 
placed before. Poor Frank Morton was perfectly 
amiable and gentle- hearted, and ought to have been 
raised above the necessity for exerting his wits — 
for certainly his wits never would have exalted him. 
He once considered “Cousin Dora” the most 
lovely creature in the world, and only changed his 
opinion to believe her the most astonishing; and 
like those who never manufactured a project or 
have what may be considered a genuine idea of 
their own, was perpetually wondering “how such 
odd things could come into Cousin Dora’s head ;” 
frequently indulged in reveries as to “ how she 
came to be so clever;” could not devise “what her 
brain was made of;” wished he “knew the world 
but half as well,” and so forth; and then remained 
content with wishing, satisfied it) his own mind 
that, do what he would, he should never have the 
head of Dora Leslie. In truth, the widow had run 
away with the ready wit and invention of the whole 
family, and in return was always willing to exercise 
it for their benefit and her own amusement; be- 
sides, she really loved Frank as a brother, and de- 
sired his happiness with more earnestness than she 
usually bestowed upon any single object or person. 
A woman is always interested in the fate of a ci- 
devant lover, particularly if she understands human 
nature sufficiently not to be displeased at a man’s 
forgetting a first love in a second, a third, a fourth, 
or even a fifth! She could not have forgiven a 
mere coquettc—but Frank, poor fellow, was quire 
in earnest with the sentiment as long as it lasted, 
and this made her esteem him far above the love- 
seeming men of fashion, who never feel, or if they 
do, whose feeling is affectation. She thought that 
a union with Anna would make him happy, that 
money is always an advantage in a family, and she 
most particularly desired to set her wit against what 
she called “ English Linch law.” 

Mrs, Leslie drove up to Mr. Ltnch’s office in 
her carriage, and having learned that he was at 
home, she took sundry letters and a parchment or 
two tied with the “professional red tape” from her 
servant’s hands, and entered his sanctum. No* 
thing could be more unpromising than the opening 
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of the campaign. It was evident that the old matt 
expected she came to press her co us in’ 3 suit ; and 
upon every wrinkle of his face was written “de* 
maL” His mouth drawn into a hooting ‘‘No, 5 * 
his brow contracted, his feet firmly set upon the 
ground, his hands rigid to the very tips of his fin- 
gers, he looked as if steeped in the very essence of 
perverseness; and not even when his fair client 
commenced explaining the business upon which she 
came, did he change ; nor was the change sudden, 
despite her desire to draw him away from his sus- 
picions. He seemed to consider her the embodi- 
ment of a proposal for his niece and her money, 
and she had gone a long way with her “ statement” 
before he forgot the uncle in the attorney, and at 
last became oblivious to alt considerations, save the 
prospect of a “suit at law.” Slowly the muscles 
of his mouth relaxed ; his features fell into their 
usual places; his monosyllables extended into pene- 
trating inquiries — every expression was set on the 
keen, cutting, investigating edge of the law* He 
rubbed his hands in perfect ecsiacy when Mis. 
Leslie pointed out what, if not w r eak points in her 
adversary’s cause, might, by the usual inverted 
proceedings of a “good man of business,” be turn- 
ed into such; and absolutely pressed her arm with 
his vulture -like fingers, when he assured her that 
nothing was needed but to bring the cause into 
court. She felt as if her wrist was encircled by a 
viper; but she remembered her cousin, and her 
desire to free Anna from the domination of such a 
master increased tenfold. 

It was at once evident to Mr. Linch, that if what 
his fair client stated was true, she would be entitled 
to a vast addition to her income. As the very an- 
ticipation of such an event trebled his respect, she 
became — his “ dear lady and this feeling rapidly 
increased when she entreated him to keep their 
interview a profound secret, particularly from cer- 
tain members of the profession whom she named, 
stating that she should leave the entire conduct of 
the suit in his hands without further anxiety. She 
managed the interview with the skill and the grace 
of an accomplished actress ; and the shrewd attor- 
ney accepted an invitation to dine with her the next 
day. Of course, Frank was not of the party; and 
the idea that Master Linch turned over and over in 
his mind as he plunged his receding chin into his red 
comforter and journeyed homeward, was— “ i won- 
der how she come to think me honest ? I never was 
thou glit honest before ! She ce rtai nly thi n ks m e very 
honest,” and he nestled his chin still more deeply in 
the warm red wool, and chuckled like a fiend over 
the prospect of pillaging the fool who could think 
him “honest.” He let himself into his hall with his 
own latchkey, and struck a light ; but he had strange 
dreams that night, and more than once the bright 
eyes of the fair widow flashed across his slumbers, 
and he felt as if struck by lightning; and then he 
thought that strange reports had gone abroad con- 
cerning Mm— that rogues considered him “ honest,” 
and honest men called him “rogue;” and that he 
lost all his practice, scouted alike by both. 

17 * 


\ Frank became desperately impatient. An entire 
i week had passed, (a year of a lover 1 9 life,) and to 
j all his inquiries the widow replied with badinage 
l and laughter. Her intimacy with Mr. Linch grew 
l into a nine days’ wonder. On the tenth day, the 
7 miser made a feast, and she dined with him. 

Again he dined with her, and the next morning 
l the fair and faithless client presented Frank with 
Mr. Linch* a written permission for Ida marriage 

■ with liis (Mr, Linch*s) niece. The following day 
> it waa determined that the lawyer and his niece, 
f Frank Morton and a few select friends, were to 
£ form a reunion round the widow’s hospitable board, 
j Mrs. Leslie would answer no questions ; she con- 

fid ed the secret of her influence to the most fail li- 
;■ ful of all counsellors — ■herself; and received Mr. 
| Linch with a graciousnes * — if the expression be 
;; permitted— peculiarly her own. A moat strange 
j change had passed over the attorney 7 a outward 
man. But for ihe twinkling of his cold, gray eyes, 
i that glittered like stars in frosty weather, and the 
; croaking of Ilia hard voice, you would have scarcely 

■ recognised him as the brown- coated, shriveled 
\ dweller of the inns of court. His features had ex- 
panded ; he waa dressed by a skilful tailor, and hia 

\ wig might have been envied by (he royal wig fan- 
; cier of past days. The incorrigible widow leaned 
? almost lovingly upon his arm ; and after dinner, 
l when she withdrew, consigned her table to his 
\ care* Frank could not make it out; but that was 
\ not much to he wondered at — lie had not what 
j people call a “discovering mind.” Anna was 
5 almost as mystified as Frank; but women, if they 
do not understand at once, are given to regard each 
\ other rather through a microscope than a telescope, 
\ not drawing the object much closer, but getting at 
j its exaggeration. And little, gentle Anna, who 
I knew nothing of the world, thought she could see 
through the veil of the woman of the world. Quiet 
; little Anna, much as she had suffered, she did not 
like her uncle’s being made such a fool of. Her 
! eyes filled with Tears more than once when she 
noted the arch looks of her lover's cousin, and 
1 heard the half-murmured derision that trembled on 

■ her lip. When she spoke to her of her nearest 

■ living relative, she owed him neither love nor kind- 
; ness, and when. Frank was present, she was too 
I happy to moralize ; but still, she thought that he 
1 was an old man; and when her father lived, and 

she was a little child, she had often sat upon his 
\ knee, while he cut her soldiers out of old parch- 
| ments. She remembered he was kind to her then 
| —never since, certainly ; but then he was, and she 
\ dwelt upon that, forgetting his unkindness until the 
harsh tones of his grating voice, or the coldness of 
c: his eyes when they looked on her, forced her to 
I remember how much that is harsh and cruel can 
\ be forced into a few short years, 
j It was evident to Frank Morton that his cousin 
1 was wearying of the toils she herself had woven, 

;i The novelty of her position bewitching what she 
} loathed ; the metamorphosis that witchery had 
\ wrought on the old man; the necessity for bringing 
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the matter to a speedy termination, rendered her 
more restless, more capricious, more teazing and 
tormenting than usual; and when she withdrew her 
cousin Into One of those shut -up sort of obscurities, 
half room, half closet, Which ladies in their fantasy 
drape in pink calico and coarse muslin, and then 
pronounce it a boudoir, he thought the spell would 
have been broken, the mystery explained to his 
entire satisfaction— but he was quite at fault. 

“ Frank,” said Mrs. Leslie, “you must manage 
to marry Anna within a week — within three days, 
in fact, I am tired to death of Lin eh, and want to 
get to Brighton. He may revoke, so get married 
at once, and then you have his consent to plead ; 
but it must he within three days. It was vastly 
amusing at first, but I cannot keep it up. I must 
avoid seeing him again until the knot is tied.” 

Mrs. Leslie yawned, and remained silent, Frank 
took her advice, and pleaded his cause — the cause 
of both— so successfully with Anna, that the cere- 
mony was performed, and confessed, a few hours 
afterwards, on bended knee to the lady’s uncle. 
Mr. Lineh was very angry* His fair client had not 
received his visits or replied to his notes during the 
last two or three days; and, determined to be both 
heard and seen, he almost forced his way into the 
little pink boudoir, She held out one hand to greet 
him, and covered her face wish the other in a 
half- coquettish sort of way, as if ashamed of her 
“naughtiness.” 

“ I knew you would forgive them,” she said. 
“ And after all, it could not make much difference 
to you, for they would have waited ; and you only 
lose the turning of the money for three years,” 

The old man shuddered at the loss, but en- 
deavoured to turn it off with a complimentary 
phrase or two, that came out very slowly. He evi- 
dently determined to avoid that subject, but cling 
to the other, and rushed into the intricacies of the 
projected suit at law with as much zeal and ac- 
tivity as if it had been Ike opportunity of his life 
for legal distinction, 

“fie had,” he said, “ taken counsel’s opinion 
upon the statement she committed to his care, pre* 
serving the secrecy she had enjoined as to name, 
and avoiding those in the profession whom she had 
desired him to avoid. From all that passed, he felt 
assured that iu a short time he should have to con- 
gratulate her on a splendid addition to her income; 
and he hoped she would remember the gratitude 
which she said must be felt towards him who had 
the good fortune to advise and direct her proceed- 
ings.” 

The speech was set and clear enough, hut the 
positive faltering of the old man’s voice, the me- 
mory of a blush — of a purple tone, certainly, but 
still a blush — that overspread his features, and the 
earnestness of his last words, would have led to the 
belief that Cupid had really been at his pranks, and 
added another to his list of ancient fools — hard, 
world grubbing, musty fools, surprised into a feeb 
ing whose very existence they had disbelieved for 
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three- score years, and which revenged itself by 
pranking the withered tree in the mocking garlands 
of sunny May. 

It really was something to make Mrs. Leslie feel 
embarrassed ; something to see her pause for a re- 
ply; something to perceive that perplexity was as 
new to her as was love to Mr, Lineh ; and for once 
that to her capricious nature novelty failed to be 
delightful. At last she said — 

“I hope, my good sir,' you will forgive the little 
jest I ventured to practise upon you, just for the 
purpose of making those young people happy. I 
told you I had a suit at common Jaw, and a disputed 
will cause, and you were so good as to feel greatly 
interested therein. You saw at once how just my 
causes were,” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” repeated Mr, Lineh. 

“The documents J showed you were the docu- 
ments that accompanied my suits into court. Upon 
them I received my verdicts, and I have the satis- 
faction of seeing that you quite agreed with what 
has been done, I 1 he fortune you promised me I 
have enjoyed these ten years! I sought to interest 
you in my own affairs that you might— in short, 
that you might take pity upon your niece, or rather, 
I should say, render her justice ! Frank’s elo- 
quence and her tears had alike failed To produce 
the desired effect, and I sought to gain a temporary 
influence over you by the temptation of a double 
law-suit.” 

Mr. Lineh trembled from head to foot. At last 
he exclaimed— 

“ Worse than that, madam, worse than that. 
There was another temptation you did not disdain 
to hold out — the possession of that hand, madam ; 
of that hand, upon which, the very last time I saw 
you, / counted eleven rings, and all of value! 1 

The widow could not resist this climax. She 
laughed mightily, and became quite herself when 
the old gentleman threatened to sue her for breach 
of promise of marriage. Instead of endeavouring 
to dissuade him from it or showing its absurdity, 
she did all she could to urge him to bring the action 
immediately. “I really,” she said, “did not think 
you were half so great a darling as you are, Jf you 
will do so at once, I will put off my journey to 
Brighton, It would be a fresh celebrity, a renewal 
of my youth; — and then the evidence, and the 
cause of my hoaxing you — so romantic 3 And you 
pleading the excess of your tender passion for me, 
To the positive loss of the use of Anna's fortune for 
three years, and being induced to give your consent 
in exchange for the pickings of two law-suits. Only 
fancy !” 

But Mr. Lineh did not bring an action— he did 
not even charge the widow with the fee he had 
paid for counsel's opinion. Ho abandoned his new 
finery, resumed his old suit, withdrew his forgive- 
ness from his niece, and registered a vow in West- 
minster Hall to have nothing more to do with Fair 
Clients ! 






THE THREE BREAKFASTS. 

BY WILLIAM B BUTTON* 


: CHAPTER THE FIRST, 

I; THIN* COLL* CAM, — THE FRESHMANS SPREAD* 

“ How are you, men f Mr. Jennings, from Lon- 
don. Jennings, let me make you acquainted with 
I; Wilson, of John's, and Kemp, of King's— you’ve 

I met Edwards before— Edwards of Pembroke V\ 
The new comers were ushered into a dirty- look- 
ing room, up two flights of stairs, in the inner 
quadrangle of Trinity College, Cambridge, A 
cloud of tobacco smoke hung over a large table, 
which was surrounded by about fifteen young men, 
in statu pupillariy and covered with as profuse a 
variety of edibles and bibibles as the most perfect 
gourmand could desire* The affair was called a 
breakfast, but had the usual ceremonies been ob- 
served, it would have formed a very respectable 
dinner, Hudson, the experienced caterer of Trinity, 
had received orders for “a proper spread, 51 and a 
metropolitan provider would have been proud of 
the display. Fish, fresh from, the coast ; game of 
the rarest quality, the choicest morceaux of the 
French carte t with a befitting sprinkle of the solids, 
were washed down by indiscriminate draughts of 
bottled porter, champagne, Edinburgh ale, the most 
delicate Rudesheim, and the thick and tawny port. 
Tea and coffee were seldom asked for, unless the 
inquirer felt the potency of his quaffings— then a 
cup of strong green tea or a bowl of Mocha, with- 
out milk and of a strength that laughed the Paris 
article to scorn, was applied medicinally, and gene- 
rally with the wished success. The college copas, 
a bewitching mixture of wine, ale, spice and sugar, 
incessantly circled the group, in an antique silver 
vase that held a gallon, from which each ngraon 
drank in rotation, and then handed it to his neigh- 
bour. The cup was never allowed to stand still. 
Ceremony was banished from the room ; the gyps, 
or college waiters, attended to the demands of the 
guests, and handed a cigar or a pheasant poult, a 
rumpsteak or an ortolan, pine- apple or J^ondon 
porter, pigeon pie, cuisse de poutet mute au$ 
champignons, or cold corned beef, with equal readi- 
ness and good will, 

“ Jennings, much obliged for your invite, 5 5 said 
one of the new comers to the host, with the easy 
air of an old acquaintance. “ Your friend St, 

I Vau cleaned me out last night, by his superior inti- 
macy with the four kings. We did not part till old 
Sol was kissing Aurora; and, after a four hours 1 
tumble in the downey, I wanted something spicy 
as a revivifler* Birch, put the maraschino in motion ; 
this coffee requires a cha&se.* 7 

8C „ ** — 


]' Jennings, the “freshman,” or newly-arrived 
student, looked at the gentleman on his right who 
had done the honours of introduction, and said, 
with a meaning glance— 

“I regret to hear that you are a gambler.” 

S t. Vau b l ashed t o t he eyes . A pa use fol lowed t he 
remark, which was broken by a titter that gradually 
thickened into a general and boisterous laugh, 
“How extremely verdant,” said Kemp* 

“ The veritable cochleurum magnum from 
Guy’s,” said an initiating professor of pharmacy, 
who had come to college to get Latin enough to 
i laoel his drawers* 

l “ Gambling is a phrase never applied by men of 
the world to the private amusements of genlle- 
; men,” said St. Vau* “In this university, the most 
j erudite scholars occasionally relax from their severer 
j studies, and disseminate the pasteboard, poise the 
: cue, or rattle the ivory* The abstract con tempi a- 
tiveness of a good svhist-player is peculiarly adapted 
to the formation of a metaphysical state of mind ; 
the t throws’ of a pair of dice are integral portions 
\ of sexagesimals, and, therefore, logistic, if not logi- 
cal in effect ; and many a brilliant problem has 
been mathematically solved whilst watching the 
J angles described by a billiard ball upon its green 
baize plane* In fact, the big wigs recommend a 
quiet ‘pool 5 to all young beginners; and the Ches- 
\ terton bridge, on the road to the billiard tables, is 
\ the pons asinorum of all new comers.” 

The freshman looked mystified, and another 
■ titter went round* 

“Let’s induct our new friend,” said Wilson* 
“The classicalities of a little chicken hazard will 
give him an idea of the thing at once,” 

“What say yon, Jennings,” inquired St. Vau; 
“ shall we now commence our course of studies in 
that line? You must come into the thing some 
time or another, and the present moment is pecu- 
liarly auspicious. 11 

“ I never gamble—! beg pardon, you dislike the 
phrase — I never play at games of chance for mo- 
ney,” said Jennings, 

“ Oh, we’ll make the game light to suit you, as 
you’re a new beginner — just enough to render it 
barely interesting.” 

The freshman continued firm in his refusal, 
“Confound it, man,” said St* Vau, rising with 
j some appearance of anger, “you must succumb to 
the customs of the place, A flirt of the four aces 
l regularly follows a Iced amongst the varmint men 
of the university ; and I suppose, as a new comer, 
j you do not presume to remodel the manners of the 
{ collegians 1” 
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11 Certainly- not, 1 ’ said Wilson. " Mr. Jennings 
is bashful amongst his new friends, and has not yet 
imbibed enough wine to conquer his old feelings. 
Let the gyps arrange a pair of card tables in the 
inner room, whilst we join Mr, J, in a bumper of 
champagne," 

A clamour of assent from a majority of the visit* 
ers overpowered the freshman's objections, and he 
arose from the table and turned towards the win- 
dow to conceal his chagrin. He was presently 
joined by a young man whose acquaintance he had 
formed on the previous day in the library of old 
Trinity, and whose presence he had solicited at his 
first "spread,” being the only personal invitation 
he had made, having loft the choice of visitors to 
St. Vau. Mr. Harrington was “a third- year 
man," distinguished by his literary attain merits 
and dose attention to the duties of the university. 
He enjoyed the confidence of "the heads of the 
houses," but was not on speaking terms with more 
than one or two of the sporting set engaged in dis- 
cussing Jennings 1 champagne, 

"Mr, Harrington," said the freshman, "must I 
submit to this violence 7 1 am opposed to gam- 
bling upon principle, I am unused to these scenes 
of debauch. What will my father, who is a cler- 
gyman, say when he hears of ibis frightful scene— 
here, in my apartments, and within a week of my 
arrival at the university?” 

“ How long have you known St, Vau, Wilson 
and Kemp?” inquired Harrington. 

" I brought a letter to St, Vau from the keeper 
of the hotel where I sojourned during my recent 
visit to London, I was glad of an introduction to 
any one, for L dreaded the sight of so many strange 
faces. He, St, Vau, i ntroducod the ot hers to me, but 
I cannot sav l like their manners. Surely, surely, 
Mr, Harrington, such persons are not to be con- 
sidered fair specimens of the university men ?” 

" You have assembled around you every known 
vagabond in the place. The names of the majority 
of your guests are familiar in the mouths of the 
bargemen of the Cam, the Barnwell imputes, and 
the proctors* bull dogs; but I doubt if any one of 
the party could obtain credit for a dinner with the 
easiest landlord in the town. The report of your 
association with them will tell sadly to your pre- 
judice, Who made out the list of invitations ?” 

" St. Vau. He offered to introduce me to some 
of the best men in the university ; advised me to 
ask three or four to breakfast ; undertook the selec- 
tion of the guests and the ordering of the meal, T 
neither expected such a numerous party, nor in- 
tended incurring such an enormous expense, so 
perfectly incompatible with mv limited allowance. 
Who is this St. Vau?" 

"An adventurer— -without means. He is said 
to be of foreign extraction, but no one knows his 
family. He was 'plucked* at Oxford, has been 
* rusticated’ here for repealed improprieties, and his 
next freak will doubtless be visited by expulsion. 11 

A bacchanalian song, with a loud and vulgar 
chorus, disturbed the talkers. During ihe song, 
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the gyp, who had been sent in search of the cards, 
arrived with a couple of packs and placed them 
on the tables in the inner room, Wilaou approach- 
ed the host with a brimmer of Mousse au in each 
hand. 

" The pleasure of a glass of wine with you, 
Jennings ?” 

The freshman declined the pleasure with a con- 
temptuous bow, and walked to (lie side of the card 
table, where St. Vau stood, flirting the edges of 
one of the opened packs. 

“ What shall it be, men ? — a round game at one 
table, and a little innocent whist, guinea points, at 
the other? Or shall we conglomerate round one 
centre, and illumine ourselves with the brightness 
of the classic pharo 7" 

Whilst yet a few' of the party continued to pea! 
forth the rtf rain of the noisy song, the majority 
yelled a drunken answer to the chief instigator, 
and crowded round the table whereat he stood, 
yelling for their favourite games. Jennings placed 
his hand upon St. Van's shoulder, and said — 

" My wishes seem to be of little worth, Mr, St. 
Vau, even in mine own apartment ; but I beg you 
to remember that the ordinances of the university 
expressly prohibit card playing, and as a new 
comer, 1 cannot allow the rule to he broken in my 
presence.” 

The most timid and the most sober stood aghast 
at this bold interference; but a drunkard’s laugh 
gave an example to the rest, and a volley of groans 
and jeers was presently fired at the unlucky fresh- 
man. 

** My dear fellow," said St. Van, “ you mistake 
your position. You have nothing to do with it 
now, You empowered me to invite these gentle- 
men to your rooms— I did so; I am, therefore, an- 
swerable to them for their amusement, and to you 
for their conduct. Fr.AY we most certainly shall. 
Join us in (he game if you like— it is a noun you 
may decline, but dare not misconstrue,” 

" The guests of Mr. Jennings will pardon me," 
said Mr. Harrington, "if I am heteroclke in my 
opinion, and affirm that lie is right. As members, 
we bound to respect the laws of the university ; 
as gentlemen, we are bound to attend to the wishes 
of our host ; as men— -but I see by the sneers of 
those about me that I am not understood. To pre- 
vent mistakes, and secure the observance of my 
friend’s desires, I shall pocket these packs of cards, 
and retain possession till I deposit them in the 
hands of the dean. Should any gentleman desire 
his name to be furnished to the authorities, with 
the particulars of this meeting, he has but to op- 
pose my intentions, and he may depend upon the 
execution of his wish.” 

St. Vau alone stood unabashed. With a profu- 
sion of curses and vulgar epithets, he confronted 
Harrington, and dared him to a personal encounter. 
The gentleman turned from the blackguard with 
contempt. Seizing a heavy cut glass decanter, 
which one of his friends had just placed on the 
card- table, St. Vau swung it aloft with the deter- 
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mination of hurling it at the head of his antagonist. 
But the freshman seised his arm just as the missile 
was dispatched upon its murderous errand. The 
jerk caused an alteration in its course, and Jen- 
rungs observed, with small regret, that the pander 
Wilson dropped senseless on the floor. 

Harrington smiled, and bowing to Jennings, 
moved towards the door. St, Vau, galled to mad- 
ness, rushed past every obstacle, and grappled the 
retiring scholar. Whether the excess of rage 
weakened his powers, or the bodily strength of 
Harrington was actually pre-eminent, it were vain 
to judge, but after the struggle of an instant, St. 
Vau was dashed against the opposite wall. Bow- 
ing coolly to the party, the champion of the host 
quietly withdrew. 

The freshman found himself most unpleasantly 
situated in the midst of his infuriated and drunken 
guests. Wilson, with a broken head, sat in one 
corner of the room, growling a diabolical revenge 
on all concerned, and roaring for a doctor and a 
glass of punch with an energy that bespoke the 
attention of all who were sober enough to serve 
him* St, Vau, bruised in body and conquered in 
spirit, plotted retaliation in mysterious whispers. 
It was soon evident, by the movements of the par- 
ties, that challenges were to be sent to the offender 
Harrington, both by Wilson and the redoubtable 
St, Vau. 

Kemp undertook the delivery of the hostile mes- 
sages, and departed on his errand. Wilson howled 
a drunken defiance at the freshman, but St* Vau, 
who foresaw the innumerable advantages derivable 
from the acquaintance of the new comer, succeeded 
in quieting the brawl. Despite Jennings’ earnest 
remonstrance, a fresh supply of punch and cigars 
wag ordered in; and broiled bones, deviled kidneys 
and other stimulants were placed upon the table. 
The furious insanity of drunkenness rapidly spread 
its influence over the majority of the drinkers. 
Unmeaning oaths, ribaldry in its most offensive 
guise, shouts and maniac laughter broke the silence 
of the night, which was advancing rapidly towards 
“the wee sma' hours,” such had been the pro- 
tracted nature of this college breakfast. 

Harrington’s threat of information to the dean 
wag meant to scare the ruflians who acknowledged 
no other authority. His generous nature scorned 
to act the tell-tale or the spy \ but his words gave 
the freshman an idea, which, in his circumstances, 
he was perfectly justifiable in carrying into effect. 
He had writhed, for hours after his friend f s depart- 
ure, under the infliction imposed upon him by the 
impudence of his guests, and had vainly endeavour- 
ed to leave the rooms to their full possession* He 
was detained per force, until a new supply of 
liquids was demanded, when he was allowed to 
communicate with the gyp in the little amichamber 
which shut-in his apartments from the common 
stair. 

“ Now, fellow,” said Jennings, seizing the ser- 
vant by the arm, and rapidly descending the stair- 
way, “show me to the dean’s rooms, and I'll give 


you half a guinea* Refuse, or alartn those riotous 
students, and Pll break every bone in your body.” 

The gyp earned the money, wisely considering 
that the freshman could otherwise obtain the re- 
quired intelligence of the porter at the college gate, 
and that a refusal would bring the ban of the uni- 
versity upon his name, involving the certain loss of 
an excellent means of living* In ten minutes, the 
dean, with one of the proctors and several assist- 
ants, followed the freshman to the door of his 
chambers ; and the scene that met the gaze of the 
officials made the matter sufficiently clear without 
the aid of Mr. Jennings’ representations, 

Wilson, w T ith a bloody napkin twined around his 
head, sat, senselessly drunk, near the door. To 
aid the effect of his sanguinary turban, a pair of 
ferocious mustachios had been made with burnt 
cork on his pallid cheeks, and a lighted wax candle 
placed in his open mouth. As many of the ca- 
rousers as could stand, were doing the honours to 
the health of a lady who resided down the road; 
others were exhibiting their dexterity as marks- 
men by throwing tumblers, tea-cups, and other 
available missiles at various little busts in bronze, 
which graced the top of the freshman’s book case. 
One of the card tables had been dragged from the 
inner room, and a graduate who had not spoken a 
word from the moment of his introduction to the 
present time, was vigorously dancing a sailor’s 
hornpipe on the confined superfices of the table, to 
the infinite diversion of several of his compeers. 
Three bottles of south- side Madeira had been 
poured into a tea-kettle and placed upon the fire, 
for the purpose of making some 14 screeching hot” 
Regent’s punch ; the wine was boiling over, and 
intermittent explosions of steam and alcoholic 
blazings of singular beauty added a zest to the 
scene which’ the guests seemed incapable of appre- 
ciating, although the new comers regarded the ex- 
hibition with marvellous wonder and dismay. 

The “ breakfast” was broken up by the strong 
arm of authority, just at the time, as Kemp stated, 
when the guests were beginning to enjoy them- 
selves. The whole affair underwent a rigorous 
i nvestigat ion . St, Vau was expe lied t he u n iversit y , 
Wilson and Kemp were rusticated for the whole of 
the ensuing term, and Mr, Jennings cautioned as 
to the choice of his future acquaintances. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND* 

CAFE TtmC, A JFABT3 *- — bA DEJEUNER A LA FQUE- 
CI1ETTE. 

James Harrington obtained his degree “with 
honours,” and relying on the promise of an ad- 
vowee to a rich benefice in the north of England, 
resolved to continue his academical course. To 
his regret, he w T as suddenly called to London by 
his friends, and proposals made to him by his uncle, 
a rich importer, respecting a partnership in their 
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old established firm* The conditions were highly 
favourable, but he was required to reside in Paris* 
as the foreign representative of the house* 

A few months after his arrival in the French 
metropolis* I formed Harrington’s acquaintance, 
and received from his own lips the account of his 
adventures at Cambridge* He was a single-minded 
man, thinking for himself on all occasions — slow in 
his deter mi nations, but prompt when once resolved. 
The approval of his own conscience was the only 
reward he estimated. Dwelling in the midst of the 
most violent prejudices, — for, to this day, the Eng- 
lish and the French indulge in stronger prejudices 
against each other than any other members of the 
human family,“he was singularly respected by all 
classes, and was, in Fact, an especial favourite in 
the best circles of Parisian society* M. de RobL 
chon, the manufactory agent for the firm, and the 
principal of the silk factory with which Harrington 
was chiefly connected, was devotedly attached to 
his young friend ; and the esteem seemed perfectly 
reciprocal, inasmuch as Harrington passed every 
leisure hour at the dwelling of the agent, while 
Luc de Robichon, the son, and Guillelmine, the 
daughter, were the chosen partners of his private 
hours. 

“Yes, my friend,” said Harrington, one day, 
during a pleasant stroll along the Boulevard des 
Italiens, “I am about to unite myself to the beau- 
teous Mademoiselle de Robichon. I am tired of the 
dull, insensate routine of bachelorship, and Guil- 
lelmine’s devotion as a daughter is a warranty of 
her affection as a wife. She is young, very young; 
but the French ladies are more precocious than the 
English. She is somewhat thought less, I confess, 
which accounts for a giddiness and fltppantncss of 
manner; but her ductile temper and evident attach- 
ment to my unworthy self, render the certainty of 
her improve me iu under my guidance a work of de- 
lightful ease and most grateful reward.” 

The wedding took place, and I was introduced 
to the bride. I found her even more childish and 
eccrvell than her lover’s description had induced 
me to expect* She was strangely beautiful. Her 
large, roving eyes possessed a power that seemed 
akin to witchcraft, so fascinating were her glances ; 
while the warm play of her mobile features, her 
ripe, plump lips, and rich round bust, teeming with 
the soft languor of voluptuousness, seemed to im- 
pregnate the very atmosphere with love* Her- 
mouth was perfect — language cannot depict its 
beauty ; but the inanity of her conversation marred 
the effect of her charms, and made us wonder at 
the poor etheriality which occupied so heavenly a 
domicile. 

From (he English ambassador's, where the mar- 
riage Took place, at an early hour, according to the 
good old custom, the party proceeded to the Cafe 
Turc, to partake of a substantial breakfast given 
by the bride’s father, previous to the departure of 
the happy pair to a hunting chateau, belonging to 
the family, on the banks of the Marne, in the vi- 
cinity of Fontainebleau* We were strolling beneath 




the beautiful trees in front of the cafe, while break- 
fast was being served, when Luc de Robichon, the 
bride’s brother, was seen coming through the co- 
lonnade of the building, with a well-dressed, good- 
looking young man upon his arm. Harrington 
stopped short in his promenade as they approached, 
and the bride uttered an exclamation of delight. 

“ Allo%v me the pleasure of introducing my most 
intimate friend, Gustave St* Vau, My brother-in- 
law, Jarncs Harrington* St* Vau is so extremely 
familiar with our domestic circle, that I have made 
bold to bring him to this our wedding feast without 
a previous acquaintance, and look to you to receive 
him as one of us.” 

Harrington gaped in mute surprise. It was, in- 
deed, the disreputable ex -member of Trinity who 
stood before him. 

“ Why, Harrington, old boy, how goes it t You 
remember your college chum, St. Vau? — then, a 
giddy and somewhat dissipated youth, but now , a 
steady business man like yourself* And so, you 
are the chosen husband of my blooming belle and 
whilom sweetheart, the merry Guillehnine? ’Twere 
useless to wish you joy, when you possess such 
happiness in reality. Come, let us in ; breakfast is 
ready, and I long to drink the bride’s health in a 
bumper of ClicquSt.” 

With the nonchalant air of an old acquaintance, 
he nodded to Harrington, offered his arm to the 
new-made wife, and trotted her off to the cafe with 
the strut of a master of ceremonies leading ihe belle 
of the evening to her position at some country ball. 
Harrington gazed at this piece of impertinence with 
bloodless cheeks and stifled breath ; but his brother- 
in-law recalled his self-possession by desiring him 
to excuse the exuberance of their old playmate St. 
Vau, who had known his sister from Iter cradle* 

The breakfast passed merrily enough, although 
the bridegroom’s seat was occupied by the pre- 
sumptuous intruder, who paid unceasing attention 
to the bride, and did the honours of the table as 
though he were the donor of the feast. The bride 
received his flat (erics with a gracious smile ; her 
relatives echoed his boastful laugh, and with ready 
sub serviency , p lauded his se If- s efficient j est s. T he 
guests caught the humour of the family ; and St. 
Vau became the lord of the ascendant — “the great, 
the gifted, and (he good.” The bridegroom ex* 
changed glances with me — glances of direful im- 
port — and I momentarily expected an outbreak, 
warranted on his side by the extraordinary conduct 
of his chosen one and her impudent acquaintance. 

“Bumpers, gentlemen,” said St* Vau, rising 
with a creaming beaker of Sillery in hie grasp, 
“ bumpers to the happiness of the married pair* I 
have known them both for some length of time, 
and can speak to their deserts. The lady” — and 
with a conceited air lie raised the bride’s hand to 
his lips — “ has long been the object of my severest 
adoration ; and although now compelled to resign 
her to the superior merits of my college friend, 
who has most successfully employed the period of 
my recent absence, I bear him no malice — on the 
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contrary! it will give me unspeakable delight to see 
his manly brow bedecked with every honour that 
the marriage state can bestow/ 1 

Harrington rose in haste , and the tempest seemed 
about to burst, when a sudden outcry in the court- 
yard attracted general attention- The majority of 
the guests hastened to the windows ; sortie of them 
hurried to the stairs ; and M. de Robichon and an 
officious uncle of exceeding corpulency, seized the 
bridegroom by the arm, and hurried him from the 
room, under the pretence of inquiring into the cause 
of the noise below. 

The uproar continued ; voices were heard in loud 
authoritative tones, and the clash of arms resounded 
through the house. The guests hastened to the 
scene of strife, and I was left with the bride and 
the ex-co Elegian, whose whispered sentences seemed 
of sufficient importance to attract her undivided 
attention. I felt that I was de tr&p^ but I also felt 
that leaving them together would be more impru- 
dent than my intrusion could he deemed imperti- 
nent. Presently, I heard my name called loudly, 
and I recognized the voice of my friend Harrington, 
I hesitated on my course, but his frequent appeals 
placed me without resource, I left the room, and 
was on the point of descending the main staircase 
of the cafe, when I remembered that I had deposit- 
ed a small riding whip, the gift of a valued friend, 
in the corner of the room I had just quitted. X re- 
turned, and pushing open the unfastened door, dts* 
covered St. Vau with his Ups glued to the face of 
the bride, whose arms were flung around his neck 
as she returned his basial embrace* 

I quitted (he apartment unperceived, and gained 
the entrance lobby of the caf6, where Harrington 
awaited my descent, 

“ Have you pistols or swords at hand I” said he, 
as he seized me with an impatient gesture. “ I 
must lower the tone of that insulting Frenchman 
before I depart. lie is my guest, but he has out- 
raged hospitality, and I were unworthy the name 
of man if I submitted to his jeers. Take him the 
message .” 

“ With pleasure,” said T. “But how can I ap- 
point time and place for a hostile meeting when 
your travelling carriage is at the door, waiting to 
bear you on a distant journey? You will neces- 
sarily be surrounded by your friends till the moment 
of your departure,” 

“Not so. If he has the common bravery of a 
Frenchman, he will accommodate himself to the 
circumstances when he knows the necessity of in- 
stant action. The arrival of a party of gendarme- 
rie, and the arrest of a fugitive from justice in the 
court -yard of the eaf£, has drawn the attention of 
the household and of their visitors. The garden is 
deserted — a few minutes will settle our business, 
and ” 

*' True — true — but the weapons?” 

“I will endeavour to procure them, while you 
bring the Frenchman to the meeting.” 

Again I ascended the stairs and hastened to 
execute my errand. I called St. Vau from the 


j 

I room, and repeated Harrington’s challenge; he 
turned pale, and spoke of being able to explain the 
mistake. My indignant repetition of the message 
convinced him that we were in earnest — he accept- 
ed the meeting, but demanded time for the selec- 
tion of a friend, and the usual privilege of the 
challenged, the choice of weapons. X agreed to his 
terms, giving him ten minutes to meet me and my 
< principal at the farthest end of the garden at the 
i back of the cafe. We descended the stairs to- 
■ gather; he turned towards the main entrance from 
j the street, and I made my way to die rear in search 
i of my friend. In less than a minute, and before 
■ I had gained Harrington’s presence, St. Vau fol- 
| lowed me down the side alley of the garden, and 
j seemed in the utmost perturbation, looking back as 
j if he dreaded pursuit, and dodging from one side of 
the walk to the other as the shrubs promised the 
; greatest shelter. I^haikd him as Harrington ap- 
\ preached . 

} “ Messieurs, this meeting cannot take place to- 

| day. X am unable to leave the cafe — in search of 
j a friend, 1 mean ; the weapons arc not attainable, 
l and I have busi ness of vi tal i mportan ce else w here . 1 ’ 
j “Must an Englishman disgrace himself by per- 
| sonal outrage to induce a Frenchman to give him 
honourable satisfaction ? If M. St. Vau will forego 
] his right of choice, we can easily obtain weapons. 

A party of gendarmerie have possession of the 
j cafe ; the officer is in private conversation with the 
S landlord, and the men, while drinking with M. de 
f Robichon in honour of the fete, have piled their 
| carbines in the corner of the hall; we can easily 
c secure a couple of them, and settle this matter on 
\ the instant,” 

\ St, Vau eagerly agreed to Harrington’s proposi- 
tion. I undertook to fllch the guns, and started for 
J that purpose, with a suggestion from Su Vau that 
■: I should bring as many as I could carry, as they 
would be useful to us in the necessity of a second 
; shot, being without powder and ball to reload. 

Fortune kindly favoured my attempt, I sue- 
\ ceeded in securing six of the carbines without at- 
i tr acting the attention of the gendarmes, although 
j the loud repetition of our names throughout the 
; house by various of the guesta, proved that our 
{ absence had been observed. 

I “Capital!” said St. Vau; “1 hope the pieces 
5 are aXl loaded;” and as I deposited the arms on a 
\ small refreshment table, he adroitly pulled back the 
\ hammer of each carbine, and removed the priming 
| powder from the pan. Five of the guns were 
: served in this way ere we had time to interfere, 
when snatching the sixth from my grasp, he placed 
I it on full cock, and said with his customary sneer— 

\ u Messieurs will now admit the truth of my de- 
j duration that the required meeting cannot take 
j place this day. Harrington, be a good boy, and go 
; back to your wife. The game is in my hands, but 
: my respect for my old flame Guillelmine forbids 
j me spoiling the beauty of her useful spouse.” 

“Cowardly scoundrel 1” exclaimed Harrington, 

! striking St. Vau several violent blows across the 
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\ face with the riding whip w hich T had placed in his 
J hands when I went for the carbines. St. Van said 
| not a word ; the blood rushed to his face with such 
i impetuosity that his veins became purple, and the 
£ wales made by the lash stood out in bold relief like 
) thick, black ropes. He retreated a few steps, and 
5 raising the gun to his shoulder, took a deliberate 
J aim at Harrington, who stood unflinchingly before 
5 him, and seemed to court the certainty of death. 

> A paralysis of wonder— of fear, if you will — came 
s over me, and I stirred not to interfere with the 
\ commission of the murderous act. But St, Vau 
\ suddenly dropped the weapon from its level, and 
J said, in a low, calm voice — 

i “ The report may bring those about me I wish 
i to avoid. My revenge will keep, and I swear to 
i you, James Harrington, by every thing which men 
\ consider holy, that I will cause a deeper anguish 
\ in that heart, of thine than can be given by any 
£ festering wound by bullet or by knife,” 

< He turned to leave the walk. An officer of the 
l gendarme rie stepped from the shrub b er y , and said— 
; “ Gustave St. Vau, alias Comte de Fleury, alias 

3 Robert Patterson, I arrest you on a charge of for- 
\ gery 

£ “ Stand back, sir ! By the living God, I will 

3 not be taken alive, I am armed, and the majority 

> of your men's weapons are useless, thanks to the 
!j good nature of my friends here. Move another 
\ step, and I fire.” 

\ “Do so, if you wish it,” exclaimed the officer, 

\ calmly beckoning to his men to advance. “The 
\ carbines are charged with blank cartridge merely, 

\ while my pistols are loaded with two balls each. 

5 Does Monsieur wish to test the fact ?” 

\ St. Vau dropped his arms, and was instantly 

I pinioned by the gens d'armes. The officer's cool* 
ness saved the emission of blood, for the carbine 
was loaded with slugs. 

The whole of the marriage party crowded the 
walk, St* Vau's crime was publicly proclaimed, 
and his former friends were the first to rail at his 
iniquity. The bride flung herself on Harrington's 
neck; her parents assailed him with angry expos- 
tulations ; the brother demanded an explanation, 
which the bridegroom vainly attempted to furnish. 
t I turned from the scene of noise, and strolled lei- 
i surely down another pari of the garden, reaching 
\ the main entrance time enough to receive a parting 
3 salute from Harrington, with a deprecatory shrug 
i of his shoulders, as he drove off with his weeping 
\ bride on Ids contemplated trip for the honeymoon, 
{ and to receive a nod of defiance from the disgraced 
< chevalier as he wended on his way to the jail, with 
< a tolerable certainty of the gallics in perspective. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

NEWGATE, LONDON, — THE SHERIFF’S TAILS. 

“Yes, gentlemen, I assure you that my unfortu- \ 


I nate clients, who, on Monday morning, expiate > 
their offences against the law, s us. per col. t are > 
positively of the very first respectability. In fact, \ 

1 consider it the most interesting execution of the \ 

> season. We are in the habit of having a few \ 

\ friends around us on such occasions. The present S 
j incumbent of the shrievalty is a perfect gentleman, \ 

| and places a very comfortable breakfast upon the \ 

\ table of his private room in the jail, and with con- ? 

5 siderative ki ndneas , the refre shme nt is always re ad y i 
i to the moment when I retire from the scaffold. > 

| When I hear the functionary Ketch withdraw the < 
j fatal bolt, 1 have the consolation of knowing that < 

I the turnkey is pouring out my chocolate. My card j 
is the passe-partout to any part of his majesty's S 
jail of Newgate — allow me to offer you one a piece, s 
and I flatter myself, gentlemen, you will not repent i 
your visit. Remember, we ‘drop 5 at eight and \ 
cut down at nine. Adieu.” $ 

Such was the language of the polite and reverend 5 
gentleman who, some twenty years ago, filled the £ 
situation of chaplain, or “ ordinary,” as it was then \ 
termed, to Newgate jail. He addressed the as* < 
sembled felons every Sunday, in the prison chapel, < 
in mild and soothing terms;— no threats of ever- j 
l lasting hell, no “brimstone denunciations,” as he £ 

\ called the dissenting minister a’ awful pictures ol \ 

\ divine wrath, pained the minds of the death- eon- j 
l demned under his spiritual control. When he at- £ 
l tended the last moments of the malefactor on the \ 

\ public scaffold, he paid the strictest attention to the £ 

1 minutke of the toilet ; his hair was beautifully curl- \ 
j ed ; his band and surplice were clean and glossy ; i 
= he held the prayer-book with a stainless pair of i 
5 white kid gloves, and in a bland and winning tone j 
I of voice, he politely invited the sinner to repent- £ 
\ ance. He gave the fearful signal to the hangman \ 

I by waving a highly perfumed handkerchief of X 
the finest lawn; and while his “clients,” as he \ 
termed the condemned felons, were struggling with | 
the death-choke, he calmly descended to his break- l 
fast, satisfied that he had discharged his duties in \ 
the most gentlemanly manner. \ 

It is but justice to add to the above sketch of a \ 
veritable character, t hat h i s servi ces were e ver at the \ 
com mand of t he humb lest cri mi nal. M any a cheer- \ 
less night has he passed in the damp cell of the < 
doomed, quieting the remorse of the conscience- { 
torn, and awakening hope, by the blandness of his \ 
tones, in the minds of the most forlorn. He readily ? 
supplied the prison wants of the destitute from his { 
own means, and was indefatigable in attending to \ 
the worldly welfare of the relatives left helpless by \ 
the victims of the law. He was exceedingly po- l 
J pular with the authorities ; and it was universally £ 
remarked by the habitues of the prison, that his £ 
“clients’ 1 met their fate with greater resignation \ 
and with a fuller hope of pardon hereafter, than J 
those criminals who had been attended by the se- i 
verer professors of piety foisted on them by over- > 
zealous friends. Many a time, when the harshness \ 
of the dissenting minister had almost extinguished < 
the faint expectancy of heavenly pardon from the < 




mind of the agonized but repentant wretch who 
was without hope on earth, the well' meaning turn- 
key has introduced tho jail chaplain to the cell 
from whence fanaticism had expelled him, and, in 
a few short hours, ihe poor criminal would be 
awakened from the bitter depths of his despair, and 
the howiings of the damned ceased to ring in his 
ears. The soothing n at lire of the ordinary's voice 
was particularly adapted to the fine prayers con- 
tained in the ritual of the Episcopal church, abound- 
ing in assurances of the saving love of the Almighty 
for his erring people. Again, a few kind inquiries 
respecting the criminal’s worldly matters; offers 
and assurances of help to some wretched wife, 
some destitute babe or aged parent, left helpless by 
the execution of the law, would find its way into 
the heart of the most obdurate. In fact, the polite 
parson was the firm hope of the felon, the friend 
of the friendless. To him was extended the last 
and the most fervent farewell in this world, of j 
many a bruised heart whose dying moments he \ 
has com for ted, whose bosom he has dilated with \ 
hopes of pardon in the world to come* 

At that lime, the penal code of England was j 
written in characters of blood. In the iu^upolis, ) 
the execution of criminals was a matter oWveekly j 
occurrence. Crimes, now punishable by imprison* « 
ment or expatriation, were then certain to be atoned j 
in death- The Bank of England never forgave the ; 
forgery of hs paper, and, sanctioned by the law, j 
exacted ihe penalty of death from all persons in \ 
any way associated with the offence. Circum- j 
stances of a distressing nature connected with the \ 
sentence of a mere youth found guilty of passing i 
counterfeit notes, who was one of the “respect- ( 
able” clients mentioned by the chaplain in his in* \ 
vitation, determined me to be present at the execu- < 
tion, if not at the sheriff's breakfast afterwards. 

I was at the prison- door by six o’clock on Mon- \ 
day morning, and on presenting the chaplain’s \ 
card to the turnkey, was advised by him to call at 
the reverend gentleman’s house, which immediate- 
ly adjoined the jail. Whilst waiting for an answer 
to my knock, I observed that the gallows or drop 
was then being wheeled from out the press-yard 
(so called from its having been the place where the 
punishment of pressing to death was inflicted on 
those prisoners who refused to plead), to its situa- 
tion in front of the debtors 1 door of Newgate. At \ 
that early hour, crowds of anxious gazers filled the \ 
window's of the neighbouring houses, and hundreds J 
of men, boys and women, were thronging the area > 
in front of the jail, and hastening from the adjacent ) 
avenues. A smart footman belonging to the chap- j 
lain informed me that his master, after preaching \ 
the condemned sermon on Sunday morning, had \ 
passed the rest of the day and the whole of the \ 
night in the condemned cells, but that he would 
certainly return home to dress before the execution | 
took place! 

“You seem anxious to get within the prison, \ 
sir, 5 ’ said the footman, with a politeness naturally { 
resulting from attendance on the parson. “The j 
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sheriff is in the parlour ; he has been taking a short 
nap upon the sofa, after being up best part of the 
night w ith the men who are going to be hanged, 
and if he knows yon 1 re a friend of master's, he’ll 
take you across the press -yard to the prison at 
once,’' 

A portly man, with small but active black eyes, 
and a round bald head, stepped from the parlour at 
that instant, and corroborated the servant’s words. 
In five minutes we were within the walla of New- 
gate, 

“ Brown, let the ordinary know that I am here. 
Are my men in readiness ?” 

“ Yes, sir. The boy’s mother has been hanging 
about all night, begging to see her child once 
more.” 

" You did not admit her?” 

“No, sir, not to the cell I obeyed orders, but 
I couldn’t keep the poor create r at the door in the 
rain, so my wife’s got her in our room over a cup 
of tea and a bit of toast.” 

“ Quite right* Brown ■ keep her there till it’s all 
over. She has already bid him good-by, and if 
they were to meet again, I do believe he would be 
unable to walk to the drop. There will be an im- 
mense crowd, and we shall have several very re- 
spectable people here inside; every thing must go 
off well and quietly. Tell my man to roast another 
pair of fowls, and put half a dozen more cups and 
saucers on the table.” 

“I will, sir. 15 

“ I am afraid that the little business details of a 
matter as solemn as an execution must appear 
arrange and forbidding in your eyes, my dear sir, 
but use makes all things familiar. The rapid in- 
crease of crime and the severity of our judges have 
given me a most unpleasant intimacy with the for- 
mula of a hanging match, as it is called ; and this 
morning— but I suppose your reverend friend made 
yon familiar with the facts connected with tho sub* 
jeets of to-day’s execution?” 

“No; he spoke in general terms of its interest- 
ing character, merely.” 

“Oh, yes; interesting ! — -that is so like him— 
not but what there is a peculiarity in the history of 
each of the four subjects, I confess* The poor fel- 
lows are gentlemen in birth and bearing — one of 
them is a general favourite— a bold, dashing, agree- 
able rattle-pate, who looks upon death as a just 
debt, and is prepared to honour the demand when 
due. His crime is trivial — ihe purchase of some 
stolen property — bat he is a returned transport, and 
that in itself is an offence which always meets the 
extreme rigour of the law. Should the government 
be known to wink at an escape from a penal settle- 
ment, authority would be at an end in our Austra- 
lian colonies.” 

“ What was the offence for which he suffered 
transportation?” 

“Tho felonious possession of some jewelry. 
He has a brother, an officer of some rank in the 
army — hut that is one of our little secrets, which 
you will bo kind enough not to mention. The 
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brother’s interest, backed by the exertions of some 
of our most influential men, who have taken a sort 
of liking to the fellow for his excellent convivial 
qualities, the certainly does sing a capital song,) 
procured him a side offer from a certain quarter 
that if he would give up the names of ihe persons 
who aided him in his escape from Port Jackson, 
and freely recount the means of his getting away, 
his life would be spared, but he must volunteer 
into the condemned regiment, and start for India 
forthwith. 1 1 

“ And he did not accept Ihe offer?” 

“FI is answer was characteristic — swamp- fighting 
with the natives beneath the burning sun of India 
was little better than building fortifications at Bo- 
tany Bay ; and as for revealing the names of his 
friends there who assisted his escape, it was impos- 
sible — he had given them his honour as a gentle- 
man, and his majesty couldn’t expect him to forfeit 
his word. 

“The next case is a pitiable one. You must 
remember the particulars of W— — T s arrest, who, 
in his early settlement with his factor, passed off a 
promissory note for the email sum of fifty pounds 
with a forged endorsement. No one believes that 
fraud was intended— the terms of payment with 
his factor were positive as to time and amount — he 
had expended his means, and was yet fifty pounds 
deficient. He held two genuine notes with the 
same endorsement, for the same small sum, and he 
doubtless meant to redeem the false note with the 
true. But the interchange of securities between 
banking houses brought the three notes under the 
notice of the gentleman whose name had been used, 

and poor W was denounced. He leaves an 

amiable wife, an invalid sister, and five small chil- 
dren entirely destitute.” 

*' Has no interest been used, no exertion made to 
mitigate his sentence?” 

“None. It would be useless. The mercantile 
world is at this period very justly incensed at the 
prevalence of fraud in monetary transactions. The 
failure of several bankers, the extensive forgeries 
of some, and the flight of others, equally criminal 
but more fortunate, compel a severity of sentence 
on the poor devil first convicted, W is doom- 

ed to be hung, not because his crime deserves it, 
but because the security of trade demands a victim.” 

“You made mention just now of a boy — one of 
the sufferers to-day?” 

“Yes; he is but just turned eighteen — old enough 
in the eyes of the law to inherit the awful respon- 
sibility of crime, but not old enough to inherit pro- 
perty. IIo is not recognized by the law as capable 
of transacting business or marriage, yet the law 
claims its victim, even to the rendering of his life, 
for ihe violation of its edict. This poor youth, 
suffering the extremes! poverty, was detected pass- 
ing a counterfeit one pound note. He might just 
as well have committed murder, for his punishment 
is quite as sure. His mother, a widow of decayed 
gentility, is almost frantic at the loss of her darling. 
There was a sweetheart, a beautiful girl, who 


> visited him in prison once or twice ; her pride has 
: not allowed her to sec him since his conviction, but 
the mother’s love is constant to the end.” 

“And the fourth and last in this sad catalogue ?” 

“Is the murderer who was tried on Friday last, 
\ We always hang for murder on a Monday — the 
: law providing in such matters that forty- eight hours 
must not elapse between sentence and execution, 
i By having the trial on a Friday, wc give the guilty 
one the benefit of Sunday, which, as it is a dies 
;! non, does not evade the law. Wc seldom hang 
\ other criminals on the same days with murderers, 
but we have a heavy condemned list this session, 
and must hang twice a week for a month to come.” 
J “ Is there any peculiarity in this murder case ?” 

5 “ No* A simple stabbing matter, in one of the 

; lowest haunts of infamy. The slain was a common 
l sailor, and the provocation was not proved. The 
j murderer is an intelligent man r and has doubtless 
| seen better days. lie docs not repent his crime, 
j: and is perfectly resigned. I know not whether ho 
is an Englishman — he speaks several languages 
\ fluently, but he seems to be without a friend in the 
| world.” 

The mellifluous tones of the chaplain’s voice 
: were h&rd in the arched passage leading to the 
cells, and in another moment he entered the keep- 
l or’s room where we had been conversing, intro- 
dueing several other visiters to our notice in his 
usual bland and courteous style. 

\ “Ah, my good friend, how kind to favour me 
\ . with your society thus early. Excuse my frightful 
deshabille, but I have been for twenty hours sedu- 
lously engaged in prayer. Sheriff, I know yon sent 
for those Epping sausages to please me ; believe 
j me I thoroughly appreciate the value of your friend- 
j ship. My poor clients, they have sadly tired me ; 

\ but I am well repaid, for I have left them eomfort- 
\ able and happy— yes, happy as new bom babes. 

; My dear friend P., yon said last week that your 
; newly married daughter found it difficult to procure 
\ a confidential housekeeper. I have found one who 
[ will suit exactly. It is the mother of my youngest 
l client, sheri fi— she who is now weeping so bitterly 
in Brown’s room, I will be answerable for her 
honesty. By the way, my dear Brown, tell your 
J amiable wife to have a good cup of strong green 
\ tea for me this morning, not chocolate — my nerves 
\ require a bracer. Alderman H., can you in any 
;■ way obtain me a couple of presentations to Christ’s 
\ Hospital? I have two spirited little fellows whom 
i I wish to place in that excellent school — the sons 
of my client \Y. I have promised him as much, 
l and you won’t let me break my word. Thank 
; you, my dear friend — the father will die happy, 

; Gentlemen, I must leave you for half an hour. I 
[ dare not appear before the public in this soiled 
| attire. Sheriff, perhaps our friends would feel a 
j pleasure in visiting my clients before they leave 
? the cells — we have yet an hour good. Brown, my 
: dear fellow, mind the chairs arc dusted clean; and 
' be sure not to let the rolls get cold, I trust that 
i the fu net ionary Ketch has e very thing in readiness.’ ’ 
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With half a dozen graceful bows, this eccentric 
but really humane chaplain departed to accomplish 
a severe toilet, that he might with propriety appear 
in his public part of the revolting drama about to 
be enacted. Agreeable to his suggestion, we rose 
to visit the condemned cells, to gratify a mean and 
morbid curiosity by gazing on our fellow-creatures 
in their last hour of helpless misery and shame. 
The first cell we arrived at contained the murderer 
and the returned convict — the latter was attiring 
himself in an elegant suit of black. He shook 
hands with us all with much alacrity; there was a 
smile upon his handsome but sensual features, 
though his nostrils were distended, and his eye- 
balls were suffused with blood. The murderer was 
on the floor of the cell with his face buried in his 
folded arms. At the bidding of the sheriff, he 
sprung to his feot, and his irons clanked heavily as 
he rose. In spite of his cadaverous look, his mat- 
ted hair and beard, his sunken eyes, his bloodless 
lip and mean attire, I recognized at the first glance 
my friend Harrington, the husband of the lovely 
Guillelmine! 

Words cannot depict my surprise, my grief. I 
had left him but a few short months back in the 
gratified possession of wealth, reputation and a 
troop of friends ; and now to meet with him under 
a false name, chained in a felon’s cell, deserted by 
all, and on the eve of a disgraceful death! Was 
he guilty? Yes! Where were his friends, his 
uncle and partner, his wife ? He answered me not. 

The sheriff, giving me a glance of intelligence, 
left the cell, taking with him all the visiters and 
his pet criminal, the returned convict. Harrington 
again embraced me, and we sat down on the stone 
bench, with our hands clasped in each other. 

“I must make my story brief, for my minutes 
are numbered — the next sound which the world 
hears from the iron tongue of ancient Chronos will 
signal forth my death. We have met strangely 
enough, and you must, therefore, learn why I dip- 
ped my hands in blood. I care not that the world 
should know my motives. You left me on my 
wedding-day, some eighteen months ago. It is 
hardly worth while to apologize now for my abrupt 
departure on that day — my friends advised it, and I 
was glad to hasten from the disgusting scene. Well, 
my wife easily persuaded me that St. Vau’s atten- 
tions were harmless as those of a brother. I readily 
believed her, for I loved with a madman’s fondness. 
Yes — weak and childish as she was, her beauty 
mastered my soul. For a year, I tasted happiness 
as ample as the human heart can bear. Guillel- 
mine presented me with a child, and I passed hours 
of dreamy rapture in contemplating the features of 
my infant boy. Now listen, and see how fearfully 
I have paid for this short-lived bliss. 

** Six months ago — yes, six short months — and 
in that little space I have lived a long, long life 
of suffering and care — six months ago, St. Vau 
escaped from the gallies, and I was informed by 
my wife’s maid that she was in the habit of meet- 
ing him at an obscure house in the suburbs of the 


I city. I informed the police of St. Vau’s where- 
abouts, and again was this daring adventurer con- 
fined. I said not a word of the matter to my wife, 
hoping by a constant exertion of tenderness and 
love to wean her mind from this errant propensity 
which I refused to believe was tinged with the 
; slightest shade of guilt. I was miserably deceived, 
j Again St. Vau escaped, and this time my wife be- 
| came the partner of his flight, taking with her a 
large amount of cash and jewelry, and, worse than 
j all, her child, my worshipped infant boy. 

\ “I felt the blow severely— but my pride was 
| hurt, and I knew that I ought to despise and not 
I regret the woman who could abandon her happy 
> home to become the mistress of a galley-slave. A 
\ few weeks passed, I know not how, when intelli- 
gence was conveyed to me that the scoundrelly 
\ seducer had already tired of his victim ; and, wish- 
\ ing to fill her place w r ith a new object, he thrust 
j her forth one wintry night, and the mother and the 
\ babe perished miserably in the storm. My rage 
\ then became ungovernable ; my own wrongs, 

■ mighty as they were, seemed as nothing to the 

I murder of my wife and child. Guillelmine was 
young, weak and trusting in her nature; she had 
never loved me — her parents had sacrificed her to 
assist their position in society — but St. Vau, the 
object of her maiden fancy, for whom she had given 
$ up all — her husband, home, name, fame — my babe, 
| too, whose little voice seemed crying from the 
\ grave for vengeance — I grow mad, now, while I 
} think of it ! 

< “ Well, well,” he resumed, after a painful strug- 

; gle, ‘‘I devoted him to death, and set about the 
< work with deliberate preparation. I knew I had 
■ no common man to deal with. In disguise, I 
tracked him to his haunts, and in the depths of a 
; Bohemian forest, in the very cottage from whence 
'< poor Guillelmine was spumed, I shot him as he sat 
\ in dalliance with his new-found w’anton. I saw 
j him fall, and believed that I had avenged my wife 
j and child. No! the devil that he served had turned 
| the ball aside from a vital part, and he recovered. 

\ I followed him to Spain, and there, by his machi- 
> nations, I was thrown into jail. But I escaped, no 
matter how, and again was on his track. After a 
| weary journey, I met with him in Rome, and just 
| as I deemed my vengeance certain, he was arrested 
j for some of his mal-practices, and once more I was 
j foiled. The police of the imperial city could not 
| expect to keep secure the cunning villain who had 
\ repeatedly foiled the chiefest agents of the French 
j bureau. Once more he regained his liberty, and 
j for some time all traces of him were lost. It struck 
me that as few parts of the continent were safe for 
him, he would be likely to visit England. I arrived 
j here a few weeks back. In the lowest sinks of 
\ vice, in the illuminated saloons of the gambler’s 
clubs, in the crowded streets by day, and in the 
secret midnight den of crime, I sought for my vic- 
/ tim. I met with him at last in a low drinking 
| house, disguised as a sailor, and surrounded by a 
j crowd of coarse, revolting men. I drove my knife 
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into his heart without a word, and before I was 
carried to jail, knew that his vile spirit had departed 
from the earth. 

“ I am summoned to my death. The excitement 
of revenge has passed away, and in the dark soli- 
tude of these stone cells, I have had ample time to 
muse upon my deeds, and I now declare, while 
standing on the verge of eternity, that a shadow of 
remorse has never crossed my mind. The law 
could not have administered justice in my case, 
but it demands my life to cover its own deficiency. 
So let it be. The clergyman of the jail tells me 
that I have made my peace with Heaven. I am 
yet to learn that I had offended it!” 

The sheriff returned, dressed in his gayest robes 
of office, and carrying a long white wand in his 
hand, as if he was about to usher his sovereign to 
a seat at some civic festivity instead of waiting to 
see the dread vengeance of the law executed upon 
suffering mortality. Several of his attendants 
crowded at his heels. Harrington was removed, 
with his fellow-sufferers, to the lower lobby or hall 
of the jail, where the rest of the visiters awaited 
us. Here the condemned were pinioned and pre- 
pared for the fatal drop. Harrington, as a mur- 
derer, was the only one in chains; and while the 
prison smith removed the rivets of his fetters, the 
“oily man of God” whispered peace and pardon 
in hi3 ear. One of the executioner’s assistants was 
removing the cravat of a middle-aged man, whose 
look of utter and indescribable horror haunts me 
even now; his quick, keen eye glanced among the 
crowd as if it dreaded meeting the recognition of 
an acquaintance. When the hangman’s cords were 
placed about his arms, he shuddered violently, and 
clasping his pinioned hands, he raised his eyes to 
heaven and muttered an inaudible prayer — yet such 
was the play of his features from the depths of his 
anguish, that it would not have been ridiculous to 
suppose that the heart-broken husband and father 
was making mouths at Heaven for the apparent 
injustice of its dispensations. 

The youth who was to lose his life for the paltry 
matter of twenty shillings, reclined almost sense- 
less in the arms of the keeper of the jail. Poor 
boy ! his light hair and soft blue eye, his round and 
polished throat, his look of extreme youth and 
positive guilelessncss of manner, seemed strangely 
to accord with a violent death as a punishment for 
crime. The sheriff tried to comfort him; he gasped 
an inarticulate reply. The chaplain whispered to 
the keeper, and in a moment, a small glass of cor- 
dial was administered to the almost prostrate youth 
with such effect, that he was soon enabled to con- 
verse with the sheriff, and walk erect to and on 
the scaffold. 

The death procession was marshaled, and the 
voice of the chaplain sounded painfully musical in 
that damp and echoing arch, as he proclaimed aloud 
“the resurrection and the life.” The returned 
transport w T as the first to mount the drop ; he 
ascended the stairs with a firm step, amid the re- 
grets of the visiters and the muttered sorrow of the 


> jail officials. He bowed respectfully to the multi- \ 

; tudinous crowd, and was received with a marked ■ 
S emotion. The merchant who had committed for- ; 

; gery was the next ; and in respect to his previous ; 

■■ character, to his bereaved family, and the fearful 

? sadness of his look, the agitated mass at once re- 
| moved their hats, and a sad, funereal silence reigned 

> throughout the street. The boy was handed up; 

\ the cordial draught had given a transient animation 
| to his eye, and a hectic flush bloomed in his cheek. 

He bounded on to the scaffold as a schoolboy would 
| jump in his play ground, but the sight of that im- 
1 mense multitude dismayed him, even in his false 
\ excitement, and he burst into tears. Yells of in- 
| dignation burst from the mob — loud cries of < 
| “Shame! reprieve! remove the boy! murder!” 

\ were mixed with women’s screams and reprobate ; 
j curses. The vast mass heaved to and fro, and the 
\ executioner trembled as he fixed the rope around 
\ the lost child’s neck. 

“ Quick, here,” said the sheriff from the scaf- \ 
fold; “send up the other prisoner: we must put an ' 
| end to this.” 

> Harrington turned towards me, and with a calmer 

\ manner than any spectator there could boast, said — > 

> “It is scarcely worth while to mention my fate to 
\ the Robichons; the old man has quite enough to 

> bear as it is. God bless you, and sometimes ho- 
j nour my memory with your thoughts.” Ilis ap- 

{ pearance on the drop turned the attention of the ; 

> multitude from the boy, and execrations were 
| loudly shouted against the murderer. Harrington 

> smiled, as I was afterwards told; the cap was 
\ drawn over his face, the chaplain gave the signal, 

1 the drop fell, and four of my fellow-creatures were 
j deprived of life. 

> I felt the blood creeping with a stinging sensation ; 
| through every vein; a stunning weight seemed 

\ whelming my brain, and I was on the point of fall- 
| ing, when I was seized by the arm, and the chap- 
\ lain whispered, in his softest voice— “We’ll not < 
j let the sausages get cold !” 

s The transition was grossly, foolishly abrupt — but ; 
5 we went to breakfast. One or two of the guests 
> t felt faint and sickly for a moment, but they were ■ 
laughed at by the sheriff and patted on the back by > 
j the polite parson, who recommended a glass of 
j cogniac as a remedy, and practised the precept he 
< gave. The loss experienced by the widowed mo- ; 
\ ther and her five helpless children was mixed up j 
with roast chicken and another cup of tea. The 
tenderness of the steaks and the boy’s fondness for > 
his parent were praised in the same breath. The l 
$ sheriff retailed the death joke of the returned con- > 
\ vict with much glee ; this led to the recounting of 
| sundry jests uttered on various occasions by the > 
\ hangman, who was considered a sort of prison j 
j jester. In a quarter of an hour, ere yet the hang- ( 
j ing men were free from the spasmodic fingerings J 
\ of death, good humour reigned triumphant at the 

> jail breakfast; the sheriff complimented the chap- ’ 

> lain on the quiet behaviour of his clients; and, in { 
\ return, the clerical functionary praised the execu- 5 
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five arrangements; and, as he pushed back his 
plate, crowded with the disjecta membra epuli, lie 
wiped the uncluosity of the Epping delicacies from 


his lips, and turning up his eyes with an expression 
of meekness, said—“ It was, indeed, a morning's 
work of which he was justly proud t” 




THE VIOLET. 


BY HRS. A. GAtLOHER. 


“Little flow ’ret of the spring, 

E looming on dime humble bed, 
Seeking not the passing gaze— 

Lowly droops thy modest head ! 
Early dost thou rear thy form, 

Early thus thy sweets disclose, 
Foar’st thou not the chilling blast, 
Which so oft around thee blows? 

“Springtide beams uncertain are, 
Transient is the warming ray ; 

Oft we see the falling snow 
Cloud the face of brightest day* 
Other flow’rs, esteem’d Lhe pride 
Of the garden, are not found ; 

From Lhe wintry gale secur’d, 

Still they sleep beneath the ground* 

“When the cheering sunny ray, 

And Lhe genial show’r invite, 

Then they rear their beauteous forms. 
And display their colours bright. 
Gaining thus th’ admiring gaze, 
Homage to their beauties due; 
Dazzling charms, and colours bright 
Striving thus our love to woo. 

“Efforts none, upon thy part, 

Lovely violet do we see; 

Lowly dost thou bloom alone, 

Emblem of humility. 1 ’ 

“Yes, upon my humble bed 
With content I ever bloom, 

Fearing not the chilling blast, 

Or return of wintry gloom* 


“ Meekly 1 can bow my head 

When the wintry blast rolls by; 
Secure me thus from sweeping storm— 
Prouder plant would prostrate lie* 
Admiring gaze I never seek — 

Fame 1 covet not, nor praise; 

Nor for pride or gaudy show, 

E’er my simple head I raise* 

“ Early thus, I come to cheer. 

Though the gathering storm may blow- 
Humbly bloom, but charms possess— 
Loftier blossoms seldom know. 

He who stoops my charms to view, 

Must my modest merit hail ; 

Odours sweet surround my bed, 

Wafted are on every gale. 

“Unassuming though I am, 

Lessons I can still impart, 

Let contentment reign within ; 

Meekness ever sway ihy heart* 
Talents, youth, and beauty’s bloom, 
Strive with modesty to blend ; 

This each gift will much enhance; 

To win esteem will always tend,” 

Oft, like sweetly scented flowers, 
Blooming best in humble spot, 

Dearest joys of life are found, 

Joys which grandeur never bought. 
Clustering there they richly bloom, 
Waiting still our souls to bless;— 

Fie who would their fragrance cull, 
Stooping must their sweets possess. 


HE GAVE HIS CHASTEN’D MIND. 


BY MRS, L. H, SIGOURNEY. 


The waste of feeling he bemoan’d— 
Time idly spent, and vain, — 

Till Contemplation rais’d his heart 
Above earth’s grovelling chain. 

That eve, his best beloved bent 
A glance that sooth’d his pain, 

And bath’d his brow in liquid light 
Till mom resum’d its reign. 

18 * 


Then, richly from his thrilling lute 
The lofty theme he Uught, 

That heavenly natures blend with man 
Through solitary thought* 

When most his soul o’er things of earth 
In meditation soars, 

And, casting off its dross and pride, 
True purity adores. 
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BY MBS VOLNEY E. HOWAKD+ 


H My mother had a maid called Barbara-** — Othello. 


I fkay you lend me your fancies— I wave my \ 
wand once— twice- — thrice— hundreds of times, and j 
Venice, beautiful Sea Queen ! rises before us like j 
the Fara Morgana. Lo ! we stand on the canal I 
Maggiore — what sturdy buildings border it on \ 
either side! The Venetians were wont to boast, j 
that on the canal Maggiore were two hundred pa- | 
laces, each fit for the residence of a crowned king. > 

Restricted by their severe sumptuary laws, from > 
the display of gold jewels or gorgeous at lire, the > 
opulent nobles of Venice could only exhibit their l 
wealth in the splendour of their buildings. How j 
directly in contrast with the customs of the Vetie- i; 
tian Jew, Whilst in the palace of the merchant- j 
prince, the sombre east of their garments gave to j 
its inmates more the appearance of religieux than i 
the gay, rich nobles of the land, in the outwardly \ 
squalid dwelling of the Jew, its inhabitants were j 
decked with all those gaudy, as well as rich adorn- > 
merits, which always characterized the taste of the ■> 
women of Israel, But with them we have at pre- j 
sent nought to do. 

See yonder magnificent mansion t It is the pa- , 
lace of Senor Brabantio, the noble Senator. That 
dwelling contains a rare beauty — the fair, the 
chaste, the gentle Desdemona. Wouldst thou be- 
hold her, even as she used to sit amid the maidens 
of her mother’s household, superintending their 
light avocations and passing the hours in innocent 
converse? Look! 

The sun streams pleasantly into the cheerful 
chamber, where, employed in embroidery, cut- 
work, and many a fine needlework beside, of which 
we now know but the name, sat the damsels of the ; 
noble lady of Brabantio. One sits among them, a 
being of superior order, evidenced not only by her 
more costly attire, but by her noble, yet delicate | 
beauty. She loans over a frame of rich cm broidery ; ! 
but the rose-bud on which she has been working 
has grown none for the last ten minutes, for those 
taper fingers which are so rarely palming it with 
the needle, have for that space of time supported 
the dimpled chin of their sweet owner. 

The pretty Olivia, looking archly at her young 
lady, laughed out, “ I would wager a golden crown 
to a steel bodkin, that 1 can guess on what the 
Lady Desdemona is pondering just now !" 

“And if thou eanst, girl,’ 1 said the lady, awaking 
from her reverie, “thou shall have i he Genoa bo- 
dice that I know thou cove test, Nay, nay, do not 
speak till £ whisper my thought to Barbara, and 
then thou shall tell thy guess!" 
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So saying, she bent to the ear of a maiden some- 
what older than Olivia, whose pale, sad counte- 
nance, but. for the gloom that shadowed it, would 
have been very fair, and, whispering a few words, 
resumed aloud, “Now speak, Olivia! what busied 
my truant thoughts, just now?" 

“ Ah exclaimed the eager girl, “ were you not 
thinking of (he sweet serenade that was sung be- 
neath your window last night ? I can give a shrewd 
guess, too, at the singer !” 

“Lost! Inst! has she not, Barbara?’ 1 cried the 
gay lady, “In sooth, my fancy was busy with 
loftier things than the roundelays of Senior Roderi- 
go, albeit he hath a passably sweet voice and merry 
fancy- J mused upon the news my father told us 
yesternight at supper, that the thanks of the state 
and a splendid sword are voted to the gallant gene- 
ral, Othello, who hath so nobly deserved them. 
Ah! T tis such men as he that do the deeds that 
such as the silken Roderigo can but siug!’ T 

“ Oh, lady ! you do unkindly to cast such re- 
proach on one who adores the ground your foot but 
touches! Sure am I, his voice last night might 
have softened (lie hardest heart. How went the 
lay ? — (sings)— la. la, lira lira !" 

“Oh! sing it, if thou eanst, Olivia!" cried He- 
lena; "our chamber is distant, and we heard it 
not. I should so like to hear it, if our lady is will- 
ing?" A nod gave assent, and Olivia sung 

RODERIGO’S SERENADE. 

Awake Dasdemona ! 

Fair lily iinsmmVJ, 

Wake, for the nightingale 
Thus sadly ’plain’d: 
i( For bright Desdemona 

I sing my sweet lay; 

Ah ! why docs she slumber 
Forgetful away 7 

“I saw her fair cheek, 

And. it rivaPtl die dawn; 

T thought hwas my rose-love, 

And flew to the lawn!” 

Then wake, Desdemona— 

Thou maul without peer— 

Let the strains of the nightingale 
Melt on thine ear. 

“ Now, is not that sweet, Barbara? and is not 
our fair lady cruel to slight such a troubadour ? But, 
Barbara, what was the song thou waat singing the 
other day, when we were gathering roses lor the 
festival ? You said you sang it to warn me ! Good, 
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now— why me? and what was it? My lady, bid 
Barbara sing it — ’ tis a pretty air.” 

“Methinks you are song-mad, Olivia; but you 
shall be indulged for once. Sing it, good Barbara.” 

“ As you please, my lady; but ’tis only a simple 
thing,” sighed the melancholy Barbara, as she 
sang — 

‘ If tlioa hast a true, true love, 

Lady — sweet lady ! 

Prize him next to Heaven above, 

Oh, lovely lady ! 

' If thou lose st a hawk or hound, 

Lady — sweet lady ! 

A leash of others soon are found, 

Oh, lovely lady ! 

' If thou loscst a purse of gold, 

Lady — sweet lady ! 

Fate may give thee an hundred fold, 

Oh, lovely lady ! 

1 But if thou hast a true love tin’d, 

Lady — sweet lady ! 

Thou mayst never another find, 

Oh, careless lady !’” 

44 Thank you for your warning, Barbara,” said 
De8demona; “but suppose a lady has more than 
one true love, she cannot love them both, but must 
lose one. Give me my lute, and I will answer thy 
song with another.” 

If thou wouldst choose a knight to love, 

No matter when or how, 

If thou wouldst choose a knight to love, 

Under the greenwood bough ; 

Choose him not by a lily skin, 

No matter when or how; 

Oft fair without proves foul within, 

All under the greenwood bough. 

But choose him for his heart and mind, 

No matter when or how; 

For this is true love painted blind, 

All under the greenwood bough. 

“Heigho! methinks I could love such a man,” 
said Desdemona, musingly. 

44 Such a man ! such a man os who, my lady ?” 
eagerly exclaimed the favourite Olivia, while all 
paused in their employment to listen. 

Desdemona. — Oh, a man that hath more wit in 
his head than perfumes on his locks, and more 
strength in his hand than embroidery on his gloves. 
Few such in Venice! Come hither, Helena; thou 
touchest the lute with skill ; take mine, and sing 
us a ballad — and let it be of something nobler than 
nightingales and roses. 

Helena. — When I attended your lady mother to 
Signora Nani’s fete, the other day, a minstrel sang 
one that I think is new. I have been able to recall 
it all to memory, with the help of my lady’s page, 
who also heard it. 


Oh, swiftly glides the gondola 
The broad canal along; 

Beneath its ample canopy 
Is heard the jest and song. 

Far from the marble palaces, 

Their joyous course they plough ; 

The queenly Adriatic sea 
Is spread before them now. 

The heavy folds are drawn aside, 

A happy band is there ; 

The guests of young Valeria, 

The lovely, bright and fair. 

Her aged sire sits silent by; 

His thoughts are far away ; 

Say, thinks he of his only son, 

Lost at fell Ceuta Bay. 

And he is now the Moslem’s thrall, 

A menial overtasked, 

Until his sire shall ransom pay — 

A cruel one is asked. 

The Moor Valeria’s portraiture 
Had from her brother torn; 

To take no ransom but herself 
He had by Mah’met sworn. 

In vain were offered sums that well 
Had princes’ ransoms paid ; 

No ransom would the Moslem take 
But the too lovely maid. 

Antonio was his father’s pride, 

His noble house’s heir; 

Dear though she was, Valeria 
Could not with him compare. 

The Moor had sworn the Christian maid, 
His only bride should be, 

And not a queen in all the East, 

Should have such state as she. 

Alas! for sweet Valeria, 

Romano’s promised bride, 

No longer hath old Bertolo 
Th* unhallowed suit denied. 

But lest all Christendom should cast 
Reproach upon his deed, 

That they should seize her as perforce 
Was secretly agreed. 

On swept the Moorish brigantine, 

Loud laughed its brutal crew ; 

JiOudly laughed they that he should deem 
They’d keep their promise true. 

Upon the deck, oh, joyful sight ! 

Bertolo sees his son; 

But oh, remorse ! what frightful price 
That vision bright hath won ! 

When woes are sent from Heaven above, 
Strength also comes from there — 

But what our own wild wills have done, 
Our own weak hearts must bear. 

“It is too late !” cried Bertolo. 

And yet lie clasped his child ; 

Is this the last time he shall meet 
Those eyes of lustre mild ? 
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All hail, Marta! sea how swift 
Romano's vessel flics* 

And, ere the mom* by that false bark 
The fierce avenger lies. 


Oh, who with Moot hath compact made, 
That has not met with loss J 

For who can trust the infidel 
That tramples on the cross? 

On sweeps the Moorish brigantine, 

Driven by both sail and oar ; 

Bertolo's gilded gondola 
Is far from friendly shore. 

They bear on board the bright-eyed maids* 
They seize the gray-haired sire* 

In vain, in vain the maiden's shrieks— 

In vain Her lolo’s ire. 

But ever spotless maiden's prayers 
The bright Madonna hears, 

And towards them then, with force divine, 
Their rescuers brave she bears. 

Romano heard* with wonder wild, 

The tale that Paolo told ; 

3Iis foster-brother from the Moor 
Just ransomed by his gold. 

With terror's haste before the Ten 
The treacherous plan he laid, 

And soon a vessel of the state 
His will with steal obeyed. 

Ave Maria! strengthen now 
The Christian rowers’ arms, 

And strike with those who fight to save 
The Christian maiden’s charms. 


Beneath Bomano’s love-nerved arm 
Full many a Moslem sinks, 

And of false Moorish blood that day 
Deeply his good sword drinks. 

And fiercely fought the infidel— 

Before the fight was past, 

The deck was strewn with turbaned dead, 
But they must yield at last. 

How blest was brave Romano then, 
When, clasping to his heart, 

His bride, hie sweet Valeria, 

He swore no more to part. 

Oh. stately Venice! thee no more 
Shall old Bertolo view, 

Nor reach the sea-washed palace hall 
Where he from childhood grew. 

Wounded to death by Christian sword, 

A Moor, with vengeance dire, 

Fought where in bonds the captives lay, 
And fiercely smote the sire. 

Weep not, my children, for my shame 
Will die when I am dead, 

But, in the church of good $t. Mark, 

Let many a mass be said.*’ 




HOME. 

"Absence makes the heart grow ronder. M 


Do you miss me, dear ones, when, from that loved home, 
So long this yearning spirit hath been parted, 

And do ye wait with longings like mine own, 

To welcome back again the weary hearted? 

Do ye miss me yet? 

In the bright morning hour, when I was ever 
The first to greet thee at the social board, 

Thou who, often saddened, yet didst never 
Withhold thine answering smile and loving word. 

My gentle mother 

When to our daily tasks together turning, 

Thou who wert with me each returning day, 

Thy young companions and their pleasures scorning, 
Lest I should be toe lonely on my way, 

My sportive brother. 

When at the midday meal again we me t, 

Methinks before me even now I see 
My mothers warning look when I so oft 
Forget the accustomed reverence due to thee, 

Our first, “our eldest. 1 * 

Oh ! I have much, much there to be forgiven, 

And absence calls to mind each careless word, 

By which the heart’s best sympathies are riven, 


£ And yet no coldness in thy heart they stirred, 
i My patient sister. 

\ In the still twilight hour, when we together 
] Would, by the cheerful hearth, past scenes restore, 

^ Dost thou not miss me, then, my graver brother, 
j; Now that thy loving arm cun clasp no more 

Thine absent sister ? 

J 

| How shall I speak of thee, bright cherub, how? 

\ Thy smiles, e'en now, like sunbeams round me play ; 
= As memory calls them back so freshly now, 
j Thou cans! not miss me on thy lone-elad way, 

Our household darling. 

? When darker shades closed in, and I was fain 
To seek my early couch of quiet rest, 

I Thou who didst look so fondly on my face, 

\ And draw me closer to thy care-worn breast, 

My dear, kind father. 



In all the heart can feel, the eye can see, 
Hast tAoie not felt the parting’s bitter power? 
Hast thou not missed me e’en as I miss this? 


My own sweet sister? 

M. H. R. 






TWO PERIODS IN THE LIFE OF HAYDN, 


BY MBS. E. P, ELi'jrTT, 


It was about noon of a day in the spring of 175-, 
that a man of low stature and pale and sallow com- 
plex ton might have been seen entering a mean* 
looking house in one of the narrow streets of Vi- 
enna. Before he closed the door, the sound of a 
sharp female voice, speaking in shrill accents, was 
quite audible to the passers-by. As the person who 
entered ascended the stairs to his lodgings, he was 
greeted by a continuance of the same melody from 
the lips of a pretty but slovenly dressed young 
woman, who stood at the door of the only apartment 
that seemed furbished. 

“A pretty mess is all this!" she exclaimed. 
" Here the printers have been running after you all 
the morning for the piece you promised to have 
ready for them, and I nothing to do but hear their 
complaints and send them away one after the other!" 

“ My good Nanny 11 ** 

“Bat, my good Joseph, is not my time as pre- 
cious as yours, pray? What have you from this 
morning’s work?" * 

"Seventeen kreutzers," si#icd he. 

" Ay, it is always so— and you spend all vour 
time in such profitless doings. At eight, the sing- 
ing desk of the brothers de la Merci; at ten, the 
Count de Haugwitz’s chapel; grand mass at eleven 
— and all this toil for a few kreutzers." 

“ What can I dot" 

“Do? What would I do in your place? Give 
up this foolish business of music, and take to some- 
thing that will enable you to live as well as a pea- 
sant, at least* There is my father, a hair- dresser, 
did not he give you shelter when you had nothing 
but your garret and skylight I — when you had to 
lie in bed and write for want of coals to warm you ? 
Yes, in spite of your boasted genius and the praises 
you received, you were forced to come to him for 
bread !" 

“ He gave me more, Nanny," said her husband, 
meaningly* 

“ Yes — his daughter, who had refused half the 
gallants in Vienna — for whom half-a-dozen peruke- 
maker’s apprentices went mad. Yes — and had he 
not a right to expect you would dress her as well 
as she had been used at home, and that she should 
have servants to wait upon her as in her father’s 
house? A fine realizing of his hopes and schemes 
fox his favourite child, this miserably lodging, with 
but a few sous a day to keep us from starving !" 

“You should not reproach me, Nanny* Have 
I not worked incessantly till my health has given 
way ? And if fortune is still inexorable " 


“Ah, there it is, fortune ! — as if fortune did not 
always wait, like a handmaid, upon industry in a 
proper calling 1 Your patrons may admire and ap- 
plaud, but they will not pay; and yet you vnll 
drudge away your life in this ungrateful occupation. 
I tell you, Joseph, music is not the thing.” 

“Alas!" sighed Haydn, “I once dreamed of 
fame." 

“Fame— pshaw! And what were lhat worth if 
you had it ? Would fame clothe you or change 
these wretched walls to a palace t Believe me for 
once, and give up these idle fancies." 

Here a knock was heard at the door, and the 
wife, with exclamations of impatience, flounced 
away. The unfortunate artist threw himself on a 
seat, and leaned his head on a table covered with 
notes of music— works of his own , began at various 
times, which want of health, energy or spirits, had 
prevented him from completing. So entirely had 
he yielded himself to despondency, lhat he did not 
move, ev.en when the door opened, till the sound of 
a well-known voree close at his side startled him 
from his melancholy reverie. 

“How now, Haydn, what is the matter, my 
boy ?" 

The speaker wdl an old man, shabbily dressed, 
but with something striking and oven commanding 
in his noble features. His large, dark, flashing 
eyes, his olive complexion and the contour of his 
face, bespoke him a native of a sunnier clime than 
that of Germany, 

Haydn sprang up and welcomed him with a cor- 
dial embrace. 11 And when, my dear Porpora, did 
you return to Vienna ?" he asked. 

“This morning only; and my first care was to 
find you out. But how is this ? I find you thin 
and pale, and gloomy. Whore are your spirits?" 

“ Gone,” murmured the composer, and dropped 
his eyes on the floor* His visiter regarded him 
with a look of affectionate interest* 

“ There is something more in this than there 
ought to be," said he, at length. “You are not 
rich, as I see ; but that you were not when we last 
parted, nor when I first found — in the youthful, 
disinterested friend, the kind companion of a feeble 
oid man— a genius such as Germany might be well 
proud of. Then you were buoyant, full of enthu- 
siasm for art, and of hope for the future." 

“Alas!" replied Haydn, “I was too sanguine* 
I judged more favourably of myself- " 

“ Did I not say you were destined to something 
great ?" 

“ Your friendship might deceive you." 

“ And think you I had lost my judgment because 
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I am old ? — or am a fool, to be blinded by par- 
tiality?” 

“Nay, dear Porpora ” 

“ Or that, because you were fain to serve me 
like a lacquey from your love, I rewarded you with 
flattering lies, eh?” 

“ Caro, you mistake me. I know you clear- 
sighted and candid — yet I feel that I shall never 
justify your kind encouragement. 1 have toiled till 
youth is passing away in vain. I have no heart to 
bear up against the crushing hand of poverty — I 
succumb.” 

“ You have lost, then, your love of our art ?” 

“Not so. What your valuable lessons, dear 
master, have opened to me, forms the only bright 
spot in my life. Oh that I could pursue — could 
grasp it!” 

“ Why can you not?” 

“I am chained!” cried Haydn, bitterly — and 
giving way to the anguish of his heart, lie burst 
into tears. 

Porpora shook his head, and was silent for a few 
moments. At length he resumed—” I must, I see, 
give you a little of my experience; and you shall 
see what has been the life of a prosperous artist. 
I was, you know, the pupil of Scarlatti; and from 
the time I felt myself capable of profiting by the 
lessons of that great master, devoted myself to 
travel. I was more fortunate thtyi yov, fqr my 
works procured me, almost at ot^e, a^videHpread 
fame. I was called for not only in Vcnic^, but in 
Vienna and London.” 

“ Ah, yours was a brilliant lot!” cried the young 
composer, looking up with kindbng eydfe. 

“The Saxon court,” contininfl Porpora, “ which 
has always granted the most liberal protection to 
musical art, offered me the direction of the chapel 
and of the theatre at Dresden. Even the princesses 
received my lessons — in short, my success was so 
great, that I awakened the jealousy of Hasse him- 
self.” 

“That was a greater triumph still,” observed 
Haydn, smiling. 

“ So I thought ; and still greater when I caused 
a pupil of mine, the young Italian Mengotti, to 
dispute the palm of song with the enchantress Faus- 
tina* — aye, to bear it away upon more than one 

* “ Faustina Bordoni, bom at Venice in 1700, was one 
of the most admirable singers Italy ever produced. She 
was a pupil of Gasparini, but adopted the modern method 
of Bernaechi, which she aided greatly to bring into popu- 
lar use. She appeared on the stage at the age of sixteen; 
her success was so great, that, at Florence, a medal was 
struck in her honour; and it was said that even gouty 
invalids would leave their beds to hear her performance. 
She was called to Vienna in 1724 ; two years afterwards 
she came to the I-ondon theatre with a - salary of 50,000 
francs. Everywhere she charmed by the freshness, 
clearness and sweetness of her voice, by the grace and 
perfection of her execution, so that she was called the 
modern siren. It was at London she met the celebrated 
Cuzzoni, who enjoyed a brilliant reputation; and the 
lovers of song were divided in their homage to the two 
rivals. Handel took part in these disputes. Faustina 
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occasion. All this you know, and how I returned ; 
to London upon the invitation of amateurs in Italian 
music.” 

“Where you rivaled Handel!” said Haydn, \ 
enthusiastically. 

“ Ah, that was the turning point in my destiny. 
Farinelli, the famous singer, gloried in being my 
scholar. lie turned all his splendid powers to the 
effort of assuring the triumph of my compositions. 

I could have borne that these should fail in com- 
manding popularity ; I could have borne the defeat 
by which Handel was elevated at my expense to an 
idol shrine among the English — but it grieved me 
to see that Farinelli’s style, so really perfect in its ; 
way, was unappreciated by the most distinguished 
connoisseurs. I did justice to the strength and 
grandeur of my rival — should he not have acknow- 
ledged the grace, finish and sweetness of Italian 
song? But he despised Farinelli, and his friends 
made caricatures of him.” 

“Handel, with all his greatness, had no versa- 
tility,” observed Haydn. 

“I wished to attempt another style, for this re- 
pulse had somew'hat cooled my zeal for the theatre. 

I set myself to cultivate wdiat was new — w r hat w f as { 
not born with me. I published my sonatas for the 
violin — the connoisseurs applauded, and I w'as en- 
coura^d^o hope I could face my rival on his own 
'ground. I Composed sacred music ” 

“And that,” interrupted his auditor, “will live 
— pardon me for saying so — Vhen your theatrical 
compositiohsSiave^ceased to enjoy unrivaled popu- 
larity.” ^ 

“ When they are forgotten, say rather — for such, 

I feel, will be their fate. My sacred compositions i 
may survive and carry my name to posterity — for 
taste in such things is less mutable than in the 
opera. After all, the monks may claim me,” and 
he smiled pensively.* “You see now, dear 
Haydn,” he resumed, after a pause, “for what I 
have lived and laboured. I was once renowned 
and wealthy — w f hat did prosperity bring me? 
Envy, discontent, rivalship, disappointment ! And 
did art flourish more luxuriantly on such a soil? 
With me the heavenly plant languished, and would 
have died but that I had some energy wfithin me to 
save it. I repine w T hen I look back on those years.” 

“You?” repeated Haydn, surprised. 

“Would you know to # what period I can look 
back writh self-approbation, with thankfulness? To 
the toil of my early years; to the struggle after an 
ideal of greatness, goodness and beauty; to the 
self-forgetfulness that saw only the glorious goal 
far, far before me ; to the undismayed resolve that 

quitted England in 172S. and returned to Dresden, where 
she became the wife of Hasse.” — Biog. Universdle. 

* It is related of Porpora, who wns a rnau of much wit, 
as well as one of the first pianists of his age, that, in reply 
to certain monks wdio boasted of the music as well as the 
piety of their organist, he observed— “Ah yes, I see that \ 
this man fulfils to the letter the precept of the evangelist 
—he does not let his left hand know what his right hand 
doeth!” 
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^ sought only its attainment. Or to a time still later, 

\ when the visions of manhood’s impure and selfish 
$ ambition had faded away ; when the soul had 
( shaken oft’ some of her fetters, and roused herself to 
' a perception of the eternal, the perfect, the divine; 

> when I became conscious of the delusive vanity of 

> earthly hopes and earthly excellence, but at the 
\ same time awakened to the revelation of that which 
< cannot die! 

$ “You see me now seventy-three years old, and 

> too poor to command even a shelter for the few 

i days that yet remain to me in this world. I have 
lost the splendid fame I once possessed; I have lost 
the riches that were mine ; I have lost the power 
to win even a competence by my own labours— but 
I have not lost my passion for our glorious music, 
nor enjoyment of the reward, more precious than 
gold, she bestows on her votaries; nor my confi- 
dence in Heaven. And you, at twenty-seven, you 
— more greatly endowed— to whom the world is 
open — you despair ! Are you worthy to succeed, ; 
l O man of little faith ?” 

< “My friend — my benefactor!” cried the young 
artist, clasping his hand with deep emotion. 

“ Cast away your bonds; cut and rend, if your j 
) very flesh is torn in the effort ; and the ground once 
spurned, you are free. Come, I am pledged for j 
'< your success— for if you do not rise, I am no pro- 
i phet ! What have you been doing ?” and he turned 
? over rapidly the musical notes that lay on the table. 

| “ Here, what is this — a symphony? Play for me, j 

\ if you please.” 

\ So saying, with a gentle force he led his young 
| friend to the piano, and Haydn played from the 
\ piece he had nearly completed. 

\ “So, this is excellent, admirable !” cried Por- 
\ pora, when he rose from the instrument. “This 
| suits me exactly. And you could despair while 
\ such power remained to you ? When can you 
finish this, for I must have it at once?” 

J “To-morrow, if you like,” answered the com- 
\ poser, more cheerfully. 

\ “ To-morrow then— and you must work to-night. 

\ I see you are nervous and feverish ; but seize the 
\ happy thought while it flics — once gone, you have 
s no cord to draw it back. I will go and order you a 
l physician; — not a word of remonstrance; — he will 
j come to-morrow morning; — how madly your pulse 
throbs — and when your work is done, you may 
[ rest. Adieu for the present,” and pressing his 
\ young friend’s hands, the eccentric but benevolent 
5 old man departed — leaving Ilaydn full of new 
; thoughts, his bosom fired with zeal to struggle 
J against adverse fortune. In such moods does the 
:> spiritual champion wrestle with the powers of the 
< abyss and mightily prevail. 

\ When Haydn, late that night, threw himself 
'< on his bed, weary, ill and exhausted, his frame 
} racked with the pains of fever, after having worked 
\ for hours in the midst of reproaches from her who 
] ought to have lightened his task by her sympathy, 
he had accomplished the first of an order of works 
< destined to endear his name to all succeeding time. 


Who that listened to its clear and beautiful melody 
could have divined that such a production had been 
wrought out in the gloom of despondency, poverty 
and disease? 

While the artist lay on a sick bed, attended only by 
the few friends whom compassion more than admi- 
ration of his genius called to his side, and forgotten 
by the great and gay to whose amusement so many 
years of his life had been devoted, a brilliant fete 
was given by Count Mortzin, an Austrian noble- 
man of immense wealth and influence, at which 
the most distinguished individuals in Vienna were 
present. The musical entertainments given by 
these luxurious patrons of the arts were, at that 
time and for some years after, the most splendid in 
Europe, for the most exalted genius was enlisted 
in their service— and talent, as in all ages, was 
often fain to do homage to riches and power. 

When the concert was over, Prince Antoine Es- 
terhazy expressed the pleasure he had received, 
and his obligations to the noble host. “ Chief 
among your magnificent novelties,” said he, “is 
the new symphony, St. Maria. One docs not hear 
every day such music. Who is the composer ?” 

The count referred to one of his friends. The 
answer was — “Joseph Ilaydn.” 

“ I have heard his quartettes — he is no common 
artist. Is he in your service, count ?” 

“ He has been employed by me.” 

“ With your good' leave, he shall be transferred 
to ours; and I shall take care he has no reason to 
regret the change. Let him be presented to us.” 

There was a murmur among the audience, and 
a movement, but the composer did not appear; and 
presently word was brought to his highness that 
the young man on whom he intended to confer so 
great an honour was detained at home by indispo- 
sition. 

“ So, let him be brought to me as soon as he re- 
covers ; he shall enter my service — I like his sym- 
phony vastly. Your pardon, count, for we will rob 
you of your best man.” 

And the great prince, having decided the destiny 
of a greater than himself, turned to those who sur- 
rounded him to speak of other matters. 

New's of the change in his fortune was brought 
to Ilaydn by his friend Porpora ; and so renovating 
was the effect of hope, that he was strong enough 
on the following day to pay his respects to his illus- 
trious patron. Alas! the value of such protection 
had been taught him when, poor, destitute and 
friendless, he lodged under the same roof with the 
court poet, Metastasio, and felt even obliged by his 
condescending manner towards him, so incompara- 
bly superior in the gifts of nature, if not of fortune. 

Accompanied by a friend who offered to introduce 
hin, Haydn drew near the dwelling of the prince, 
and was so fortunate as to find admittance. His 
highness was just preparing to ride, but would see 
the composer; and he was conducted through a 
splendid suite of rooms to the apartment where the 
proud head of the Estcrhazy’s deigned to receive 
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to his presence an almost nameless artist. What 
wonder that Haydn blushed and faltered as he ap- 
proached this impersonation, as he felt it, of human 
grandeur ? 

The prince, in the splendid array suited to his 
rank, glanced somewhat carelessly at the low, slight 
figure that stood before him, and said, as he was 
presented — “ Is this, then, the composer of the 
music I heard lust night?” 

“ This is he — Joseph Haydn,” was the reply. 

“ So — a Moor, I should judge by his dark com- 
plexion.”* 

The composer bowed in some embarrassment. 

“ And you write such music? You look not like 
it, by my faith ! Haydn — I recollect the name ; 
and I remember hearing, too, that you were not 
well paid for your labours, eh ?” 

’ “ I have not been fortunate, your highness ” 

“ Why have you not applied to me before?” 

‘‘Your highness, I could not presume to think 

f J 

‘‘ Eh ? Well, you shall have no reason to com- 
plain in my service. My secretary shall fix your 
appointments; and name whatever else you de- 
sire. Understand me, for all of your profession 
find me liberal. Now then, sir Moor, you may go; 
and let it be your first care to provide yourself with 
a new coat, a wig and buckles, and heels to your 
shoes. I will have you respectable in appearance 
as well as in talents; so let me have no more of 
shabby professors. And do your best, my little 
duskey, to recruit in flesh — ’twill add to the sta- 
ture ; and to relieve your olive with a shade of the 
ruddy. Such spindle masters would be a walking 
discredit to our larder, which is truly a spendthrift 
one.” 

So saying, with a laugh, the haughty nobleman 
dismissed his new dependent. The artist chafed 
not at the imperious tone of patronage, for he felt 
not yet the superiority of his own vocation. It 
was the bondage time of genius; the wings were 
not yet grown which were to bear his spirit up, 
when it brooded, like the spirit of the Eternal, over 
a new world. 

The life which Haydn led in the service of Prince 
Esterhazy, to which service he was permanently 
attached by Nicolas, the successor of Antoine, in 
the quality of chapel-master, was one so easy, that, 
says his biographer, it might have proved fatal to 
an artist more inclined to luxury and pleasure, or 
less devoted to his art and the love of glory. Now, 
for the first time relieved from care for the future, 
he was enabled to yield to the impulse of his ge- 
nius, and create works worthy of the name — works 
not only pleasing to himself and his patron, but 
which gradually, extended his fame over all the 
countries of Europe. 

* This interview, but little varied in the circumstances, 
is related by several of Haydn’s biographers. 


On the evening of a day in the beginning of 
April, 1809, all the lovers of music in Vienna were 
assembled in the theatre to witness the performance 
of the oratorio of the “ Creation.” The entertain- 
ment had been given in honour of the composer of 
that noble work, the illustrious Haydn, by his nu- 
merous friends and admirers. He had been drawn 
from Gumpendorf — his retreat in the suburbs, the 
cottage surrounded by a little garden, which he had 
purchased after his retirement from the Esterhazy 
service, and where he had spent the last years of 
his life — to be present at this species of triumph. 
Three hundred musicians assisted at the perform- 
; ance. The audience rose en masse, and greeted 
with rapturous applause the white-haired man, 
who, led forward by the mo9t distinguished nobles 
in the city, was conducted to the place of honour. 
There seated, with princesses at his right hand, 
beauty smiling upon him, the centre of a circle of 
nobility, the observed ar.d admired of all, the object 
of the acclamation of thousands, who would not 
have said that Haydn had reached the summit of 
human greatness? — had more than realized the 
proudest visions of his youth ? His serene counte- 
nance, his clear eye, his air of dignified self-pos- 
session, showed that prosperity had not overcame 
him, but that amid the smiles of fortune he had not 
j forgotten the true excellence of man. 

“ I can never hear this Oratorio,” remarked one 
; of his friends, whom we shall call Manuel, to 
• another beside him, “ without rejoicing for the au- 
thor. None but a happy spirit could have con- 
; ccived— only a pure, open, trustful, buoyant soul 
could have produced such a work. Ilis, like the 
angels, is ever fresh and young.” 

“I agree,” replied his friend, “in your judgment 

< of the mind of Haydn. All the harmony and grace 

> of nature, in her magnificent and beautiful forms, 

; in her varied life, breathe in his music. But I like 

< something deeper, even if it be gloomy. There is 
j a hidden life, which the outward only represents ; 

' a deep voice, the echo of that which w'e hear. The 
j poet, the musician, should interpret and reveal what 

> the ordinary mind does not receive.” 

“Bethoven’s symphonies, then, will please you 
| better?” 

j ‘‘I acknowledge that I am more satisfied with 
\ them, or rather I am not satisfied, which is pre- 
cisely what I want. The longings of a human soul 
are after the ineffable, the unfathomable ; and to 
awaken those longings is the highest triumph of 
the artist. We are to be lifted above the joys of 
earth; out of this sunny atmosphere, where trees 
\ wave and birds fly, though w*e rise into a region of 
f. cloud and storm, chilly and dark and terrific.” 

“You are more of a philosopher than I am,” 
returned Manuel, laughing. “ You may find con- 
solation for your clouds and storms in the thought 
that you are nearer heaven ; but give me the genial 
warmth of a heart imbued with love of simple na- 
ture. I will relinquish your loftier ideal for the 






beauty and blessing of reality and the living pre- 
sent* For ibis reason is Haydn, with bis free* 
bright, child- like, healthful spirit, bathing itself in 
enjoyment, £q dear to me. I desire nothing when 
I hear his music; I feel no apprehension; I ask for 
no miracles* I drink in the Miss of actual life, and 
thank Heaven for its rich bestowments.” 

“ I thought our great composer, on the verge of 
life, would have looked beyond in his last works/* 
said the other, thoughtfully; “but I see plainly he 
will write no more.*' 

“ He has done enough, and now we are ready 
for the farewell of Haydn.*' 

“The farewell ?” 

“ Did you never hear the story ? I have heard 
him tell it often myself* It concerns one of his 
most celebrated symphonies. The occasion was 
this: —Among the musicians attached to the service 
of Prince Esterhazy, were several who, during his 
sojourn upon his estates, were obliged to leave their 
wives at Vienna. At one time his highness pro- 
longed his stay at the Esterhazy Castle considerably 
beyond the usual period. The disconsolate hus- 
bands entreated Haydn to become the interpreter 
of their wishes. Thus the idea came to him of 
composing a symphony in which each instrument 
ceased one after the other. He added, at the close 
of every part, the direction, * here the light Is ex- 
tinguished/ Each musician, in his turn, rose, put 
out his candle, rolled up his notes, and went away. 
This pantomime had the desired effect ; the next 
morning the prince gave orders for their return to 
the capital.” 

“An amiable thought ; I have heard something 
of it before*’ 1 

“ As a match story, he used to fell its of the 
origin of his Turkish or military symphony. You 
know the high appreciation he met with in hia visits 
to England ?” 

“ Where, he maintains, he acquired his conti- 
nental fame— as we Germans could not pronounce 
on his claims till they had been admitted by the 
Londoners*” 

“True; but notwithstanding the praise and 
homage he received, he could not prevent the en- 
thusiastic audience from falling asleep during the 
performance of his compositions. It occurred to 
him to devise a kind of ingenious revenge. In this 
piece, while the current is gliding softly, and slum- 
ber beginning to steal over the senses of his audi- 
tors, a sudden and unexpected burst of martial 
music, tremendous as a thunder peal, startles the 
surprised sleepers into active attention. I should 
like to have seen the lethargic islanders, with their 
eyes and mouths thrown open by such an unlooked- 
for shock !” 

Here a stop was suddenly put to the conversation 
by the commencement of the performance. The 
“ Creation/’ the first of Haydn 1 s oratorios, was 
regarded as his greatest work, and had often elicited 
the most heartfelt applause. Now that the aged 
and honoured composer was present, probably for 
the last time to hear it, an emotion too deep for ut- 
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terance seemed to pervade the vast audience. The 
feeling was too reverential to be expressed by the 
ordinary tokens of pleasure. It seemed as if every 
eye in the assembly was fixed on the calm, noble 
face of the venerated artist ; as if every heart beat 
with love for him ; as if all feared to break the 
spell of hushed and holy silence. Then came, like 
a succession of heavenly melodies, the music of 
the “ Creation/ 1 and the listeners fell as if trans- 
ported back to the infancy of the world. 

At the words, ”Let there he light, a?td there was 
light,” when all the instruments were united in 
one full burst of gorgeous harmony, emotion seem- 
; ed to shake the whole frame of the aged artist. 

■ His pale face crimsoned ; his bosom heaved con- 
\ vulsively; ho raised his eyes, streaming with tears, 
towards heaven, and lifting upwards his trembling 
hands, exclaimed — his voice audible in the pause 
of the music — “Not unto me— not unto me — but 
unto Thy name be all the glory, 0 Lord !” 

From this momeni Haydn lost the calmness and 
serenity that had marked the expression of his 
countenance. The very depths of his heart had 
been stirred, and ill could his wasted strength sus- 
tain the tide of feeling. When the superb chorus 
at the close of the second part announced the com- 
pletion of the work of creation, he could bear the 
excitement no longer. Assisted by the prince's 
physician and several of his friends, he was carried 
from the theatre, pausing to give one last look of 
gratitude, expressed in his tearful eyes, to the 
orchestra who had so nobly executed his concep- 
tion, and followed by the lengthened plaudits of 
the spectators, who felt that they were never to 
look upon his face again. 

Some weeks after this occurrence, Manuel, who 
had sent to inquire after the health of his infirm 
old friend,, received from him a card on which he 
had written, to notes of music, the words tl Meine 
kraft i&t dahin” (my strength is gone.) Haydn 
was in the habit of sending about these cards, but 
his increased feebleness w as evident in the hand- 
writing of this; and Manuel lost no time is hasten- 
ing to him. There, in his quiet cottage, around 
which rolled the thunders of war, terrifying others 
but not him, sat the venerable composer. His 
l desk stood on one side, on the other his piano, and 
; lie looked as if he would never approach either 
; again. But he smiled, and held out his hand to 
} greet his friend. 

| “Many a time,” he murmured, “you have 
\ cheered my solitude, and now you come to see the 
\ old man die. 11 

“ Speak not thus, my dear friend/’ cried Manuel, 

\ grieved to the heart ; “ you will recover.” 

“But not here/ 1 answered Haydn, and pointed 
; upwards. 

; He then made signs to one of his attendants to 
open the desk and reaclv him a roll of papers. 
From these he took one and gave it to his friend. 

\ It was inscribed m hts own hand — "Catalogue of 
; ail my musical compositions, which I can remem- 
5 her, from my eighteenth year. Vienna, 4th De- 
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THE STRAY DEER. 


place to a deadly pallor ; and while his fingers still 


; cember, 1905.” Manuel, as he read it, understood j 
5 the mute pressure of his friend’s hand* and sighed J 
| deeply, That hand would never trace another note, j 
\ “Better thus,” said Haydn, softly, “than a \ 
\ lingering old age of care, disease, perhaps of po- 
J verty! No— I am happy. I have lived not in \ 
vain \ I have accomplished my destiny ; I have 
: done good. I am ready for thy call, 0 Master!” I 
< A long silence followed, for the aged man was : 
r wrapt in devotion. At length he asked to be sup- j 
f ported to his pjano; it was opened, and as his ; 
trembling fingers touched the keys, an expression \ 
of rapture kindled in his eyes. The music that \ 
l answered to his touch seemed the music of inspira* J 
I; tion. But it gradually faded away ; the flush gave \ 


rested on the keys, he sank back into the arms of 
his friend, and gemly breathed out his parting 
spirit. It passed as in a happy strain of melody ! 

Prince Esterhazy did honour to the memory of 
his departed friend by the pageant of funeral cere- 
monies. His remains were transported to Eisen- 
stadt, in Hungary, and placed in the Franciscan 
vault. The prince also purchased, at a high price, 
all his books and manuscripts, and the numerous 
medals he had obtained. But his fame belongs to 
the world; and in all hearts sensible to the music 
of truth and nature, is consecrated the memory of 
Ha to ir. 


THE STRAY DEER; 

OR, A SCENE NEAR THE HUDSON* 


Ln! that you as dear of th’ wild- wood nigh! 
With slender lip ami bright black eye. 

And branching antlers tossing high 
Upon the wind ! 

Bis frail limbs for a moment rest 
On th 1 stubble-field— a wanderer guest, 
Soft outlined by the glowing west, 

Where range his kind. 

How beautiful! — how tame he seems!— 
Does he revisit in his dreams 
The land o’er which the sunset streams 
Familiar now 1 

Where the poor Indian, homeless, too, 
Recks not for game he may pursue— 

With scattered tribes, ami wigwams few 
And leafless bough ! 

Whoso war song echoes not again 
Us wild rehearsal on the plain, 

Of battles fought and chieftains slain 
And trophies won. 

Perhaps beneath those leaves that gave 
A sylvan homo to the warrior-brave, 

He sleeps— within the quiet grave 
They fell upon. 

Thou wert, I ween, companioned here 
With the hunter and thy fellow-deer— 

In graceful frolic ranging near 

This hill and stream ; 


Speak not! — o*er stubble-field he bounds, 
Scarce touching the receding grounds’ 
With mad intent— his quick hoof sounds 
O’er stile and steep l 

Too near’— for with his native fire, 

Aroused by childhood’s petty ire, 

Enraged he comes '—the grassy spire 
Heeds not hia leap! 

To save the child, a stranger sprung 
And caught the antlers’- white among 
The plough-turned furrows he Is flung 
Himself to bleed! 

With fairy steps, then swiftly sped 
That gentle girl, as on she fled 
To cal l for help— ere he were dead l— 

In vain her speed l 

For see!— his noble, manly bwav, 

Pales in the fearful contest now! 

And weaponless, and hurt — oh how 
Did he subdue 

The startled stag to turn and fly 1 
Away '—away, to the dark wood nigh ! — 

A way 1— to bound capriciously 

’Neath th* welkin blue J 

Eve's lingering ray benignant seemed, 

As o’er the stranger 11 ! form it beamed, 
Where hoof and antler late had gleamed 
In contest dire I 


'Mid rocks and ravines wandering, 
Freer Lhan thought, gayer than spring— 
I would I were so glad a tiring 

la life*s dark dream! 



Oh Father! it was thine to send 
Protection to that child and friend; 

We thank thee!— and the prayers ascend 

Such scenes inspire!— Rut it. 
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I will now play the (Ed i pus lo the Rattle- } 
borough enigma. I will expound to you— as I j 
alone can — the secret of the enginery that effected j 
the Rattleborough miracle — the one, the true, the : 
admitted, the undisputed, the indisputable miracle I 
which put a definite end to infidelity among the < 
Rauleburghers, and converted to the orthodoxy of J 
the gran dam eg all the carnal- minded who had ven- | 
lured to be sceptical before. 

This event — which I should be sorry to discuss < 
in a tone of unsuitable levity— occurred in the sum- 
mer of 18 — , Mr, Barnabas Shuttleworthy, one of \ 
the wealthiest and most respectable citizens of the ■ 
borough, had been missing for several days under : 
circumstances which gave rise to suspicion of foul i 
play* Mr* Shut tie worthy had set out from Rattle- \ 
borough very early one Saturday morning, on > 
horseback, with the avowed intention of proceeding j 

to the city of * , about fifteen miles distant, i 

and of returning the night of the same day. Two 
hours after his departure, however, his horse re- j 
turned without him, and without the saddle bags 
which had been strapped on his back at starting, j 
The animal was wounded, too, and covered with ) 
mud. These circumstances naturally gave rise to 
much alarm among the friends of the missing man, 
and when it was found, on Sunday morning, that \ 
he had not yet made his appearance, the whole : 
borough arose en masse to go and look for his body. 

The foremost and most energetic in instituting { 
this search was the bosom friend of Mr, Shuttle- ; 
worthy — a Mr* Charles Good fellow, or, as he was i 
un iversally cal led , * ‘ C harlcy G ood fel 1 o w , ’ 1 or * 1 0 Id 
Charley Goodfellow.” Now, whether it is a mar- < 
vellous coincidence, or whether it is that, the name : 
itself has an imperceptible effect upon the charac- f 
ter, I have never yet been able to ascertain ; but 1 
the fact is unquestionable, that there never yet j 
was any person named Charles who was not an : : 
open, manly, honest, good-natured and frank- 1 
hearted fellow, with a rich, clear voice, that did j 
you good to hear it, and an eye that looked you \ 
always straight in the face, as much as to say “ I \ 
have a clear conscience myself; am afraid of no ) 
man, and am altogclhcr above doing a mean ac- 
tion.” And thus all the hearty, careless, “walk- 
ing gentlemen” of the stage are very certain to be ;■ 
called Charles. 

Now “Old Charley Good fel low,” although he •: 
had been in Rattleborough not longer than six 
months or thereabouts, and although nobody knew \ 
any thing about him before he came to settle in ■ 
the neighbourhood, had experienced no difficulty S 
in the world in making the acquaintance of all the 1 
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respectable people in the borough. Not a man of \ 
them but would have taken his bare word for a > 
thousand at any moment ; and as for the women, i 
there is no saying what they would not have done J 
to oblige him* And all this came of his having ? 
been christened Charles, and of his possessing, in \ 
consequence, that ingenuous face which is proverb!- i 
ally the very “best letter of recommendation.” 

I have already said that Mr. Shuttleworthy was \ 
one of the most respectable, and, undoubtedly, he \ 
was the most wealthy man in Rattleborough, while 
“ Old Charley Goodfellow” was upon as intimate t 
terms with him as if he had been his own brother. 5 
The two old gentlemen were next-door neighbours, \ 
and although Mr. Shuttle worthy seldom, if ever, j 
visited “Old Charley, 1 ' and never was known to £ 
take a meal in his house, still this did not prevent ! 
the two friends from being exceedingly intimate, l 
as I have just observed; for “ Old Charley” never 5 
let a day pass without stepping in three or four t 
times to see how his neighbour came on, and very | 
often he would stay to breakfast or tea, and almost l 
always to dinner; and then the amount of wine that 5 
was made way with by the two cronies at a sitting, > 
it would really be a difficult thing to ascertain* 5 
Old Charley’s favourite beverage was Chateau l 
Margaux, and it appeared to do Mr. Shuttle- l 
worthy’s heart good to see the old fellow swallow \ 
it, as he did, quart after quart; so that, one day, j 
when the wine wag in and the wit, as a natural \ 
consequence, somewhat out t ho said to his crony, l 
as he slapped him upon the back — “ I tell you what j 
it is, Old Charley, you are, by all odds, the hear Li- \ 
est old fellow I ever came across in all my bom > 
days ; and, since you love to guzzle the wine at r > 
that fashion, I'll be darned if I don't have to make i 
thec a present of a big box of the Chateau Margaux. J 
Od rot me,”— (Mr* Shuttle worthy had a sad habit ■> 
of swearing, although he seldom went beyond “Od J 
rot me,” or “ By gosh,” or “ By the jolly golly,”) » 
— 11 Od rot me,” says he, “ if I don' t send an order \ 
to town this very afternoon for a double box of the $ 
best that can be got, and I’ll make ye a present of 1 
it, I will— ye needn’t say a word, now — I will, I $ 
tell ye, and there’s an end of it ; so look out for it \ 
— it Will come to hand some of these fine days, s 
precisely when ye are looking for it the least,” I \ 
mention this little bit of liberality on the part of j 
Mr. Shuttleworthy, just by way of showing you > 
how very intimate an understanding existed be- \ 
tween the two friends* 

Well, on the Sunday morning in question, when ; 
it came to be fairly understood that Mr. Shuttle- > 
worthy had met with foul play, I never saw any > 
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I one so profoundly affected as “ Old Charley Good- j 
i fellow." When he first heard that the horse had ) 
l come home without his master, and without his j 
> master’s saddle-bags, and all bloody from a pistol S 
j shot that had gone clean through and through the v 
\ poor animal's chest without quite killing him; J 
| when he heard all this, he turned as pale as if the 
5 missing man had been his own dear brother or 
| father, and shivered and shook all over as if he had 
I had a fit of the ague. 

\ At first, he was too much overpowered with 
5 grief to be able to do any thing at all, or to concert 
; upon any plan of action ; so that for a long time he 
; endeavoured to dissuade Mr. Shuttle worthy’s other 
j friends from making a stir about the matter, think- 
!; ing it best to wait awhile — say for a week or two, 

;j or a month or two, io see if something wouldn’t 
turn up, or if Mr, Shuttleworthy wouldn't come in 
j; the natural way, and explain his reasons for sending 
■ ; his horse on before, I dare say you have often ob* 
served this disposition to temporize or to procrasti- 
nate in people who are labouring under any very 
poignant sorrow. Their powers of mind seem to 
; be rendered torpid, so that they have a horror of 
; any thing iike action, and like nothing in the world 
so well as to lie quietly in bed and “nurse their 
grief," as the old ladies express it — that is to say, 
ruminate over their trouble. 

< The people of Rauleborough had, indeed, so 

! high an opinion of the wisdom and discretion of 
“Old Charley," that the greater part of them felt 
disposed to agree with him, and not make a stir in 
; the business “until something should turn up," as 
j: the honest old gentleman worded it; and I believe 
that, after all, this would have been the general 
determination but for the very suspicious inter- 
ference of Mr. Shuttleworthy's nephew, a young 
man of very dissipated habits, and otherwise of 
| rather bad character. This nephew, whose name 
: was Pennifeather, would listen to nothing like rea- 
son in the matter of “lying quiet," but insisted 
; upon making immediate search for the “ corpse of 
•- the murdered man." This was the expression he 
j: employed; and Mr. Goodfellow acutely remarked at 
; the time, that it was “a singular expression, to 
say no more.” This remark of Old Charley’s, 
j too, had great effect upon the crowd ; and one of 

; the party was heard to ask, very impressively, 

“ ho iv it happened that young Mr. Pennifeather 

< was so intimately cognizant of all the circumstances 
connected with his wealthy uncle’s disappearance, 

; as to feel authorized to assert, distinctly and une- 
; qui vocally, that his uncle mas ‘ a murdered man. 1 " 
Hereupon some little sq nibbing and bickering oc- 
currcd among various members of the crowd, and 
especially between “ Old Charley" and Mr. Fen- 
mfeather — although this latter occurrence was, in- 
deed, by no means a novelty, for no good will had 
i; subsisted between the parties for the last three or 

[ four months ; and matters had even gone so far that 
Mr. Pennifeather had actually knocked down his 
uncle’s friend for some alleged excess of liberty 
that the latter had taken in the uncle's house, of 
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which the nephew was an inmate. Upon ibis oc- 
casion, “ Old Charley" is said to have behaved 
with exemplary moderation and Christian charity. 
He arose from the blow, adjusted his clothes, and 
made no attempt at retaliation at all- — merely mut- 
tering a few words about “taking summary ven- 
geance at the first convenient opportunity," — a 
natural and very justifiable ebullition of anger, 
which meant nothing,, however, and, beyond doubt, 
was no sooner given vent to than forgotten. 

However these matters may be, (which have no 
reference to the point now at issue,) it is quite cer- 
tain that the people of Rattle borough, principally 
through the persuasion of Mr. Pennifeather, came 
at length to the determination of dispersing over 
the adjacent country in search of the missing Mr. 
Shuttle worthy. I say they came to this detenni na- 
tion in the first instance. After it had been fully 
resolved that a search should be made, it was con- 
sidered almost a matter of course that the seekers 
should disperse— that is to say, distribute them.' 
selves in parties — for the more thorough examina- 
tion of the region round about. I forget, however, 
by what ingenious train of reasoning it was that 
“Old Charley" finally convinced the assembly 
that this was the most injudicious plan that could 
be pursued. Convince them, however, he did— all 
except Mr. Pennifeather; and, in the end, it was 
arranged (hat a search should be instituted carefully 
and very thoroughly by the burghers en masse, 
“ Old Charley" himself leading the way* 

As for the matter of that, there could have been 
no hotter pioneer than “Old Charley,” whom 
every body knew to have the eye of a lynx ; but, 
although he led them into all manner of out-of-the- 
way boles and corners, by routes that nobody had 
ever suspected of existing in the neighbourhood, 
and although the search was incessantly kept up 
day and night for nearly a week, still no trace of 
Mr. Shuttle worthy could be discovered. When I 
say no trace, however, 1 must not be understood to 
speak literally; for trace, to some extent, there 
certainly was. The poor gentleman had been 
tracked, by Ills horse’s shoes, (which were pecu- 
liar,) to a spot about three miles to the east of the 
borough, on the main road leading to the city. 
Here the track made off into a by-path through a 
piece of woodland — this path coming out again into 
the main road and cutting off about half a mile of 
the regular distance. Following the shoe- marks 
down i his lane, the party came at length to a pool 
of stagnant water, half hidden by the brambles, to 
the right of the lane, and opposite this pool all ves- 
tige of the track was lost sight of. It appeared, 
however, that a struggle of some nature had hero 
taken place, and it seemed as if some large and 
heavy body, much larger and heavier than a man, 
had been dragged from the by-path to the pool. 
This latter was carefully dragged twice, but no- 
thing was found ; and the party were upon the 
point of going away, in despair of coming to any 
result, when Providence suggested to Mr. Good- 
fellow the expediency of draining the water off 








altogether. This project was received with cheers 
arid many high compliments to “Old Charley” 
upon his sagacity and consideration. As many of 
the burghers had brought spades with them, sup- 
posing that they might possibly be called upon to 
disinter a corpse* the drain was easily and speedily 
effected ; and no sooner was the bottom visible 
than right in the middle of the mud that remained 
was discovered a black silk velvet waistcoat* which 
nearly every one present immediately recognized 
as the property of Mr. Penni feat her. This waist- 
coat was much torn and stained with blood, and 
there were several persons among the party who 
had a distinct remembrance of its having been worn 
by its owner on the very morning of Mr. Shuttle- 
worthy’s departure for the city ; while there were 
others, again* ready to testify upon oath, if required* 
that Mr. P. did not wear the garment in question 
at any period during the remainder of that memo- 
rable day ; nor could any one be found to say that 
he had seen it upon Mr. P’s person at any period 
at all subsequent to Mr, Shuttle war thy ’tit disappear- 
ance. 

Matters now wore a very serious aspect for Mr. 
Pcnnifcaiher, and it was observed, as an indubitable 
confirmation of the suspicions which were excited 
against him, that he grew exceedingly pale, and 
when asked what he had to say for himself* was 
utterly incapable of saying a word. Hereupon, the 
few friends his riotous mode of living had left him 
deserted him at once to a man* and were even more 
clamorous than his ancient and avowed enemies 
for his instantaneous arrest. But, on the other 
hand, the magnanimity of Mr. Goodfellow shone 
forth with only the more brilliant lustre through 
contrast. He made a warm and intensely eloquent 
defence of Mr. Pennifeather, in which he alluded 
more than once to his own sincere forgiveness of 
that wild young gentleman — “the heir of the 
worthy Mr. Goodfellow* ”■ — for the insult which he 
(the young gentleman) hud* no doubt in the heat 
of passion, thought proper to put upon him (Mr- 
Good fellow). “He forgave him for it* 5 ' he said, 
“ front the very bottom of his heart ; and for him- 
self (Mr, Goodfellow), so far from pushing the sus- 
picious circumstances to extremity* which, he was 
sorry to say, really had arisen against Mr. Pen- 
nifeather, he (Mr, Goodfellow) would make every 
exertion in his power, would employ all the little 
eloquence in his possession to — to — to— soften 
down, as much as he could conscientiously do so, 
the worst features of this really exceedingly per- 
plexing piece of business.” 

Mr. Goodfellow went on for some half hour 
longer in this strain, very much to the credit both 
of his head and of his heart ; but your warm-heart- 
ed people are seldom apposite in their observations 
— they run into ail sorts of blunders, contre- temps 
and mal apropos- isms, in the hot -headed ness of 
their zeal to serve a friend — thus, often with the 
kindest intentions in the world, doing infinitely 
more to prejudice his cause than to advance it. 

So, in the present instance, it turned out with 
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ah the eloquence of “ Old Charley for, although 
he laboured earnestly in behalf of the suspected, 
yet it so happened* somehow or other, that every 
syllable he uttered of which the direct but unwit- 
ting tendency was not to exalt the speaker in the 
good opinion of hia audience, had the effect to 
deepen the suspicion already attached to the indi- 
vidual whose cause he pleaded, and to arouse 
against him the fury of the mob. 

One of the most unaecoun table errors committed 
by the orator was his allusion to the suspected as 
“ the heir of the worthy old gentleman Mr. Good- 
fellow,” The people had really never thought of 
this before. They had only remembered certain 
threats of disinheritance uttered a year or two pre- 
viously by the uncle* (who had no living relative 
except the nephew;) and they had* therefore, 
always looked upon this disinheritance as a matter 
that was settled — so single-minded a race of beings 
were the Rauleburghers ; but the remark of “ Old 
Charley” brought them at once to a consideration 
of this point* and thus gave them to see the pos- 
sibility of the threats having been nothing more 
than a threat. And straightway* hereupon, arose 
the natural question of cut bonol—tt question that 
tended even more than the waistcoat to fasten the 
terrible crime upon the young man. And here, 
lest I be misunderstood, permit me to digress for 
one moment merely to observe that the exceedingly 
brief and simple Latin phrase which I have em- 
ployed, is invariably mistranslated and miscon- 
ceived. li Cui & 07 I 0 ,” in all the crack novels and 
elsewhere, — in those of Mrs, Gore, for example, 
(the author of “Cecil,”) a lady who quotes all 
tongues from the Chaldsean to Chickasaw, and is 
helped to her. learning* “as needed,” upon a sys- 
tematic plan, by Mr. Beckford, — in all the crack 
novels, I say* from those of Buiwer and Dickens 
to those of Turnapenny and Ainsworth* the two 
little Latin words cui bono are rendered “to what 
purpose,” or, (as if quo &t>?to*) “to what good.” 
Their true meaning, nevertheless, is “idr whose 
advantage.” Cwt, to whom ; bono t is it for a bene- 
fit. It is a purely legal phrase* and applicable 
precisely in cases such as we have now T under con- 
sideration, where the probability of the doer of a 
deed hinges upon the probability of the benefit ac- 
cruing to this individual or to that from the deed’s 
accomplishment. Now, in the present instance, 
the question cui bono very pointedly implicated 
Mr* Pennifeather. His uncle had threatened him* 
after making a will in his favour, with disinherit- 
ance* But the threat had not been actually kept ; 
the original will, it appeared, had not been altered. 
Nad it been altered, the only suppesable motive 
for murder on the part of the suspected would have 
been the ordinary one of revenge ; and even this 
would have been counteracted by the hope of re- 
instation into the good graces of the uncle. But 
the will being unaltered, while the threat to alter 
remained suspended over the nephew’s head, there 
appears at once the very strongest possible induce- 
ment for the atrocity : arid so concluded* very sa* 
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gaeiously, the worthy citizens of the borough of 
Rattle* 

Mr. Penn i feather was, accordingly, arrested upon 
the spot, and the crowd, after some farther search, 
proceeded homewards, having him in custody. On 
the route, however, another circumstance occurred 
lending to confirm the suspicion entertained* Mr. 
Good fellow, whose zeal led him to he always a 
little in advance of the party, was seen suddenly 
to run forward a few paces, stoop, and then appa- 
rently to pick up some small object from the grass* 
Having quickly examined it, be was observed, too, 
to make a sort of a half attempt at concealing it in 
his coat pocket ; but this action was noticed, as I 
say, and consequently prevented, when the object 
picked up was found to be a Spanish knife, which 
a dozen persons at once recognized as belonging to 
Mr, Pennifeather* Moreover, his initials were en- 
graved upon the handle* The blade of this knife 
was open and bloody. 

No doubt now remained of the guilt of the 
nephew, and immediately upon reaching Rattle- 
borough he was taken before a magistrate for 
examination* 

Here matters again took a most unfavourable 
turn. The prisoner, being questioned as to his 
whereabouts on the morning of Mr* Shuttle worthy's 
disappearance, had absolutely the audacity to ac- 
knowledge that on that very morning he had been 
out with his rifle deer- stalking, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the pool where the blood-stained 
waistcoat had been discovered through the sagacity 
of Mr. Goodfellow* 

This latter now came forward, and, with tears 
in his eyes, asked permission to be examined. He 
said that a stem sense of the duty he owed to his 
Maker, not less than to his fellow men. would per- 
mit him no longer to remain silent. Hitherto, the 
stneerest affection for the young man (notwith- 
standing the latter's ill treatment of himself, Mr. 
Goodfellow), had induced him to make every hy- 
pothesis which imagination could suggest, by way 
of endeavouring to account for what appeared sus- 
picious in the circumstances that told so seriously 
against Mr, Pen id reat her ; but these circumstances 
were now altogether to o convincing—too damning; 
he would hesitate no longer — he would tell all ire 
knew, although his heart (Mr* Good fellow’s) should 
absolutely burst asunder in the effort. He then 
went on to state that, on the afternoon of the day 
previous to Mr. Shuttle worthy's departure for the 
city, that worthy old gentleman had mentioned to 
his nephew, in his hearing, (Mr* Goodfellow’ a,) that 
his object in going to town on the morrow was to 
make a deposit of an unusually large aum of money 
in the u Farmers and Mechanics' Bank/' and that, 
then and there the said Mr. Shuttle worthy had dis- 
tinciiy avowed to the said nephew his irrevocable 
determination of rescinding the will originally 
made, and of cutting him off with a shilling. He 
(ihe witness) now solemnly called upon the accused 
to state whether what he (the witness) had just 
stated was or was not the truth in every substantial 


particular. Much to the astonishment of every one 
present, Mr* Penn tfeather frankly admitted that it 
was. 

The magistrate now considered it his duty to 
send a couple of constables to search the chamber 
of the accused in the house of his uncle. From 
this search they almost immed lately returned with 
the well known steel-hound, russet leather pocket- 
book which the old gentleman had been in the 
habit of carrying for years. Its valuable contents, 
however, had been abstracted, and the magistrate 
in vain endeavoured to extort from the prisoner the 
use which had been made of them, or the place of 
their concealment:. Indeed, he obstinately denied 
al l k no wle d ge o f the m at le r* The constab ie s, al so, 
discovered, between the bed and sacking of the 
unhappy man, a shirt and neck- handkerchief both 
marked with the initials of his name, and both 
hideously besmeared with the blood of the victim. 

At this juncture, it was announced that the horse 
of the murdered man had just expired in the stable 
from the effects of the wound he had received, and 
it was proposed by Mr* Goodfellow that a post 
mortem examination of the beast should be imme* 
diately made, with the view, if possible, of dis- 
covering the ball* This was accordingly done; 
and, as If to demonstrate beyond a question the 
guilt of the accused, Mr, Goodfellow, after con- 
siderable searching in the cavity of the chest, was 
enabled to detect and to pull forth a bullet of very 
extraordinary size, which, upon trial, was found to 
be exactly adapted to the bore of Mr. Penn ifeat her’ s 
rifle, while it was far too large for that of any other 
person iu the borough or its vicinity. To render 
the matter even surer yet, however, this bullet was 
discovered to have a flaw or seam at right angles to 
the usual suture ; and upon examination, this seam 
corresponded precisely with an accidental ridge or 
elevation in a pair of moulds acknowledged by the 
accused himself to be his own property* Upon the 
finding of this bullet, the examining magistrate re- 
fused to listen to any farther testimony, and imme- 
diately committed the prisoner for trial — declining 
' resolutely to take any bail in the case, although 
against this severity Mr* Goodfellow very warmly 
remonstrated, and offered to become surety in 
whatever amount might be required. This gene- 
rosity on the part of “ Old Charley* 1 was only in 
accordance with the whole tenour of his amiable 
and chivalrous conduct during the entire period of 
his sojourn in the borough of Rattle. In the pre- 
sent instance, the worthy man was so entirely car- 
ried away by the excessive warmth of his sympathy, 
that he seemed to have quite forgotten, when he 
offered to go bail for his young friend, that he him- 
self (Mr. Goodfellow) did not possess a single dol- 
lar’s worth of property upon the face of the earth. 

The result of the committal may be readily fore- 
seen. Mr. Fenni feather, amid the loud execrations 
of all Ratileborough, was brought to trial at the 
next criminal sessions, when the chain of circum- 
stantial evidence (strengthened as it was by some 
additional damning facts, which Mr. Goodfellow 1 s 
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sensitive conscientiousness forbade him to withhold 
from the court), was considered bo unbroken and 
so thoroughly conclusive * that the jury, without 
leaving their seats, returned an immediate verdict 
of iS Guilty of murder in the first degree” Soon 
afterwards the unhappy wretch received sentence 
of death, and was remanded to the county jail to 
await the inexorable vengeance of the law. 

In the mean time, the noble behaviour of “ Old 
Charley Goodfellow” had doubly endeared him to 
the honest citizens of the borough. He became 
ten times a greater favourite than ever ; and, as a 
natural result of the hospitality with which he was 
treated, he relaxed, as it were, perforce, the ex- 
tremely parsimonious habits w hich his poverty had 
hitherto impelled him to observe, and very fre- 
quently had little reunions at his ow n house, when 
wit and jollity reigned supreme— dampened a little, 
of course, by the occasional remembrance of the un- 
toward and melancholy fate which impended over 
the nephew of the late lamented bosom friend of 
the generous host. 

One fine day, this magnanimous old gentlemen 
was agreeably surprised at the receipt of the follow* 
ing letter 


u Charles Goodfellow, Esquire — 

11 Dear Sir — In conformity with an or- 
der transmitted to our Jirm about two 
mouths since, by our esteemed correspond- 
ent, Mr. Barnabas Shut tie worthy, we 
have the honour of forwarding this morn- 
ing, to your address, a double box of Cha- 
teau- Mar gaux, of the antelope brand , 
violet seal. Box numbered and marked as 
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The fact is, that Mr. Good fellow had, since the 
death of Mr. Shuttle worthy, given over all expecta- 
tion of ever receiving the promised Chateau Mar- 
gaux ; and he, therefore, looked upon it now as a 
sort of especial dispensation of Providence in his 
behalf. He was highly delighted, of course, and, 
in the exuberance of his joy, invited a large party 
of friends to a petit souper on the morrow, for the 
purpose of broaching the good old Mr. Shuttle- 
worthy’s present. Not that he said any thing 
about “ the good old Mr. Shuttle worthy” when he 
issued the invitations. The fact is, lie thought 
much and concluded to say nothing at all. He did 
not mention to any one — if I remember aright — 
that he had received a present of C hat can- Mar- 
gaux. He merely asked his friends to come and 
help him to drink some, of a remarkably fine 
quality and rich flavour, that he had ordered up 


per margin, 

“ We remain, sir, 

“ Your most ob'nt ser'ts, 

“ Hofrss, Frogs, Boss & Co. 

“City of June IS—. 

“P. S . — The box will reach you , by 
wagon , on the day after your receipt of 
this letter , Our respects to Mr. Shuttle- 
worthy. H. F. B. & Cod' 


from the city a couple of months ago, and of which 
he would be in the receipt upon the morrow, I 
have often puzzled myself to imagine why it was 
that “Old Charley” came to the conclusion to say 
nothing about having received the wine from his 
old friend, but I could never precisely understand 
his reason for the silence, although he had some 
excellent and very magnanimous reason, no doubt. 

The morrow at length arrived, and with it a very 
large and highly respectable company at Mr. Good* 
fellow’s house* Indeed, half the borough was 
there — I myself amopg the number — but, much to 
the vexation of (lie host, the Chateau- Margoux did 
not arrive until a hue hour, and when the sumptu- 
ous supper supplied by “Old Charley” had been 
done very ample justice by the guests. It came at 
length, however, — a monstrously big box of inhere 
was, too,— and as the whole party wore in excess- 
ively good humour, it was decided, nem. con that 
it should be lifted upon the table and its contents 
disemboweled forthwith. 

No sooner said than done. I lent a helping 
hand ; and, in a trice, we had the box upon the 
table, in the midst of all the bottles and glasses, not 
a few of which were demolished in the scuffle, 
“Old Charley,” who was pretty much intoxicated, 
and excessively red in the face, now took a seat, 
with an air of mock dignity, at the head of the 
board, and thumped furiously upon it with a de- 
canter, calling upon the company to keep order 
“during the ceremony of disinterring the treasure / 1 

After some vociferation, quiet was at length fully 
restored, and, as very ofien happens in similar 
cases, a profound and remarkable silence ensued. 
Being then requested to force open the lid, I com- 
plied, of course, “with an infinite deal of pleasure.” 
I inserted a chisel, and giving it a few slight taps 
with a hammer, the top of the box flew suddenly 
and violently off, and, at the same instant, there 
sprang up into a sitting position, directly facing 
the host, the bruised, bloody and nearly putrid 
corpse of the murdered Mr. Shut tic worthy himself. 
It gazed for a few moments, fixedly and sorrow* 
fully, with its decaying and lack-lustre eyes, full 
into the countenance of Mr. Goodfellow - t uttered 
slowly, but clearly and impressively, the words— 
“Thou art the man!” and then, falling over the 
side of the chest as if thoroughly satisfied, stretched 
out its limbs quiveringly upon the table. 

The scene that ensued is altogether beyond de- 
scription. The rush for the doors and windows 
was terrific, and many of the most robust men in 
the room fainted outright through sheer horror. 
But after the first wild, shrieking burst of affright, 
all eyes were directed to Mr. Good fellow. If I live 
a thousand years, I can never forget the more than 
mortal agony which was depicted in that ghastly 
face of his, so lately rubicund with triumph and 
wine. For several minutes, he sat rigidly as a 
statue of marble ; his eyes seeming, in the intense 
vacancy of their gaze, to be turned inwards and 
absorbed in the contemplation of his own miserable, 
murderous soul. At length, their expression ap* 
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pearcd to flash suddenly out into the external 
world, when, with a quick leap, he sprang from 
his chair, and, falling heavily with his head and 
shoulders upon the table, and in contact with the 
corpse, poured out rapidly and vehemently a de- 
tailed confession of the hideous crime for which 
Mr. Pennifeallier was then imprisoned and doomed 
to die. 

What he reepumed was, in substance, this: — 
He followed his victim to the vicinity of the poo! ; 
there shot his horse with a pistol ; despatched the 
rider with its butt end ; possessed himself of the 
pocket- hook; and, supposing the horse dead, drag- 
ged it with great labour to the brambles by the 
pond. Upon his own beast he slung the corpse of 
Mr. Shuttle worthy, arid thus bore it to a secure 
place of concealment a long distance off through 
the woods. 

The waistcoat, the knife, the pocket-book and 
the bullet, had been placed by himself where found 
with the view of avenging himself upon Mr, Pen- 
ni feather, lie had also contrived the discovery of 
the stained handkerchief and shirt. 

Towards the end of the blood-chilling recital, 
the words of the guilty wretch faltered and grew 
hollow. When, the record was finally exhausted, 
he arose, staggered backwards from the table, and 
fell — dead. 

The means by which this happily-limed confes- 
sion was extorted, although efficient, were simple 
indeed. Mr. Goodfellow^s excess of frankness had 
disgusted me, and excited my suspicion from the 
first* I was present when Mr, Pennifeather had 
struck him, and the fiendish expression which then 
arose upon his countenance, although momentary, 
assured me that his threat of vengeance would, if 
possible, be rigidly fulfilled. I was thus prepared 
to view the manoeuvring of *•* Old Charley” in a 
very different light from that in which it was re- 
garded by the good citizens of Eattleborough. I 
saw at once that all the criminating discoveries 
arose, either directly or indirectly, from himself. 
But the fact which clearly opened my eyes to the 
true state of the case, was the affair of the bullet, 
fa and by Mr. G, in the carcass of the horse. / 
had not forgotten, although the Rattle burghers had-, 
that there was a hole where the ball had entered 


the horse, and another where it went ant. If it 
were found in the animal then, after^ having made 
its exit, I saw clearly that it must have been de- 
posited by the person wh<j found it. The bloody 
shirt and handkerchief confirmed the idea suggest- 
ed by the bullet ; for the blood upon examination 
proved to be capital claret, and no more. When 
I came lo think of those things, and also of the 
late increase of liberality and expenditure on the 
part of Mr. Good fellow, I entertained a suspicion 
which was none the less strong because I kept it 
altogether to myself. 

In the mean lime, I instituted a rigorous private 
search for the corpse of Mr. Shuttle worthy, and, 
for good reasons, searched in quarters as divergent 
as possible from those to which Mr. Good fellow 
conducted his party. The result was that, after 
some days, I came across an old dry well, the 
mouth of which was nearly hidden by brambles; 
and here, at the bottom, I discovered vvbat I sought* 

Now it so happened that I had overheard the col- 
loquy between the two cronies, when Mr. Goodfel- 
low had contrived to cajole his host into the promise 
of a box of Chateau- Margaux. Upon this hint I 
acted. I procured a suiT piece of whalebone, 
thrust it down the throat of the corpse, and de- 
posited the latter in an old wine box — taking care 
so io double the body up as to double the whale- 
bone with it. In this manner I had to press forcibly 
upon the lid to keep it down while I secured it 
with nails; and I anticipated, of course, that as 
soon as these latter were removed, the top would 
fly off and the body fly up. 

Having thus arranged the box, I marked, num- 
bered and addressed it as already told ; and then 
writing a letter in the name of the wine merchants 
with whom Mr. Shuttle won hy dealt, I gave in- 
structions to my servant lo wheel the box to Mr, 
Good fellow’s door, in a barrow', at a given signal 
from myself. For the words which I intended (he 
corpse to speak, I confidently depended upon my 
vemriloquia! abilities; for their effect, I counted 
upon the conscience of the murderous wretch* 

I believe there is nothing more to be explained. 
Mr, Pennifeather was released upon the spot, in- 
herited the fortune of his uncle, profited by the 
lessons of experience, turned over a new leaf, and 
led happily ever after wards a new life. 
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The precious nonsense which this book contains, 
Shows with how small 0. quantity of brains 
Some folks can live and please themselves, and do 
Delicious things to please the ladies loo. 

The Pharisee in Scripture thanked the Lord 
Tlmi he did not with other men accord : 

I share his spirit— though his bad enough— 


Whene'er I con ail Album’s witless stuff 
l may make rhymes no belter thn.ii T should, 

Bat such as these I coaid not if I wouid. 

At your behest, fair lady, 1 have tried; 

Scorn nol my verses or their author chide; 

For bards, like boys, exemption may implore, 

Who do their best— Can girls or angels more ? — P. B. 



THE COUNTRY COUSINS. 


BY ANNA FLEMING] 


“ Is not this too bad, Mary ?” 

“ What is it?” 

“ A letter from Aunt Freeman, to say she is \ 
coming to spend a fortnight with us.” 

“ Dreadful ! Does mother know it ?” 

“ Oh yes. She has just gone out and left the ' 
letter for us. What shall we do ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. When will she come ? 

Let me see the letter.” 

“ Here it is.” 

(Mary reads.) “‘If thee has no objection, my \ 

daughter and myself ! Why, the daughter is \ 

coming too.” 

“ Yes, indeed*” 

“ * Have not seen the city for twelve years.’ \ 
Gracious, what will they look like when they 
do come l ' Be down on Tuesday . 1 1 7 

“ Well, since they are coming we must make 
the best of it ; and then there’s another thing, 
Mary, they arc very rich*” 

“That does not make the smallest difference. 
Country people are always stingy*” 

“But Aunt Freeman is not stingy, I’m sure. 
You know I stayed there once for a week.” 

“ You were such a child then you were no judge* 

I dare say she gave you plenty to eat, and there- : 
fore you thought her very liberal*” 

“ Indeed she did* But I remember being struck • 
on many occasions with her generosity* I am ; 
sorry, nevertheless, that they are going to inflict a \ 
visit on us just at this lime* 51 

“So am I. You know my birth-day party is to : 
be on Friday. What in the world shall we do ) 
with them then ? Do you think they would come 
in the room ?” 

“ Come in the room ' Why, to be sure they 

would. They would be deli glued, depend upon it*” \ 

“ What do they look like ? Tell me ; you know 
I have never seen them,” 

“When I was at their house, Aunt Freeman 
wore a little plain starched muslin cap and a drab 
dress "with sleeves to the elbow, and mittens.” 

“ Horrible ! And the daughter, what is her 
name V ’ 

“ Abigail. Oh, Abigail is a young lady of thirty, j 
half Quaker and half not.” 

“I know the kind — plain straw bonnets with no 
ribbon on them.” 

“ Exactly ; and fawn-coloured silk.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Of course, she will walk out with us every ! 
day ?” 

“ To be sure she will.” 

“ A very bright idea has struck me* Let us ask \ 


Cousin Maria Derby to pay us a visit whilst Aunt \ 
Freeman and Miss Abigail are here. She is so > 
amiable, that the very fact of their being strangers s 
would enlist all her sympathies in their favour; \ 
and whilst she would be amusing them and show- 
ing them the lions, she would at the same time be 
taking a great deal of trouble off our hands* 5 ’ l 

“ So she would ; and I dare say she would be 
very glad to come* You know they are not well $ 
off, and I do not believe her home is a very com- • 
fort able one. But here is mother coming — let us \ 
hear what she says,” ^ 

Mrs* Derby was a lazy, ease -loving woman, and \ 
entered very readily into any proposal that would 1 
relieve her from the anxiety attendant upon enter- > 
taming two country cousins; so the two girls | 
eagerly set off in quest of their Cousin Maria* 

Maria Derby’s father had, like many others, un- > 
dergone heavy losses, so that his family were re- 5 
duced to painfully narrow eircum stances, Maria l 
was the eldest of the seven children, and on her | 
the change in her lot bore very hard. She exerted ! 
herself to the utmost of her abilities to keep up a 5 
creditable appearance and assist her mother in the 5 
care of the children. 

When her cousins entered the small sitting-room, j 
they found Maria busily employed in teaching three \ 
children to spell. She started up on seeing them. j 
“I hope we do not disturb you, Maria; but we \ 
are come to bid you leave off this tiresome work J 
and come and get up your spirits at our house.” 

“ No— no — tell her the truth,, Elizabeth. The l 
fact is, Maria, there arc some country cousins, very \ 
nice, plain people, coming to stay at our house for 1 
two weeks, and we do not feel inclined to devote * 
ourselves to them as much as they will no doubt \ 
expect ; so we came here in great haste to ask you : 
how you would like to come arid take a part in it,” > 
Upon hearing this, Maria coloured with delight. 
She knew by experience (he comforts and luxuries ? 
with which her aunt’s house abounded, and she ! 
longed to exchange for a short time their own ill- j 
warmed, comfortless rooms, for the spacious and \ 
luxurious apartments in — — - -■ street. But a mo- \ 
merit’s reflection reminded her that her parents > 
must in her absence submit to their usual privations : 
without the aid of her ever active spirit to smooths 
the difficulties and make both ends meet, so she > 
replied, with tears in her eyes— 

“ You are very good— very good, indeed; but I | 
cannot come*” 

“You must not say that, indeed you must not. 
You want a little shaking up to rouse you. You f 
will grow old before your time if you eit here and S 
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mope this way all day long* You mast come, in- 
deed. I'm sure yon would be amused.” 

“There is no doubt of that; but my mother 

T I 

“ Oh, we will settle it with her. Where is she?” 

“ In the kitchen*” 

So down into the kitchen ran Mary and Eliza- 
beth, followed by Maria. 

When the mother was made acquainted with the 
invitation for her daughter she was very anxious 
for her to accept it. 

“But there will be nobody to teach the chil- 
dren.” 

“ Oh, I will give them a holiday. I am sure 
they deserve it t poor little things*” 

“ And all the other things I have to attend to 
every day?” said Marta, anxiously* 

“ Why, Maria, you know you are not obliged to 
be with us all the time. You can come round here 
every day and see how your mother comes on,” 

“ So she can, yog* I do wish you would go. I 
am sure I shall not miss you at all, Jane is old 
enough to do a good many little things now; and 
it will be so pleasant for you.” 

It was therefore settled that Maria was to go to 
her aunt’s a day or two before the time when the 
country cousins were expected, and the lively girls 
hastened home, delighted with the success of their 
mission. 

We will now pass over the few intervening days, 
and look in upon Mrs, Derby’s parlour and its in- 
mates about a quarter of an hour before the time 
when Aunt Freeman and her daughter Abigail 
were to be expected. 

They were all assembled. Mary and Elizabeth 
were doing worsted work at the window, Maria 
doing plain sewing in the corner, and Mrs. Derby 
doing nothing in an easy chair. 

“I do hope James Morley will not come here 
this evening, Mary, He thinks so much of our 
family, I should die with vexation if he were to 
see our country cousins.” 

“And I hope Julia Smith won’t be here any day 
soon; but we cannot expect all our acquaintances 
to stay away for two weeks. But where is Maria?” 

“Qua little stool in the corner* Do look at her, 
sewing ag if for her living* How can you sew so 
fast, child?” 

“ I may have it to do for my living, yet. It is 
well l can sew fast.” 

“ But you need not do it now* Come here to 
the window, and look out.” 

“Don’t let those girls teaze you, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Derby, yawning. 

Maria smilingly arose and sealed herself by 
Mary, saying — 

14 It mnst be nearly time for them to come, now.” 

In a few minutes, a very old- fashioned high car* 
riage was seen moving about the neighbourhood, 
inquiring first at one door and then at another, 
while two female heads were protruded, one from 
each side. 

“ Here they are, Lizzy ; do look at them. One, 


two, three, four hair trunks, all moth eaten. They 
will be here in a moment and with a tremendous 
bang, the ponderous vehicle swung itself down in 
front of Mrs* Derby’s, 

“ Here they are, at last, mother. Now for 
grave looks, girls. Don’t make me laugh, Mary ; 
I feel very much like it already. Have on your 
best and stifFest manners, Maria, I intend to 
courtesy to the ground.” 

“ Hush, Lizzy, do; they are coming in the front 
door. We must go meet them in the entry*” 

And hastening into the vestibule, Mrs. Derby, 
her two daughters and her nieces, met two odd 
looking people, who were by them ushered into 
the parlour* When the first animated greetings 
were over, the whole family sat down and began to 
appear in their native characters* Aunt Freeman 
was very talkative, and took a great deal of notice 
of every body and every thing around her. Abigail 
sat si iff and prim as a poker, never venturing on an 
original remark, and making the shortest possible 
answers to all the questions put to her by the three 
girls* 

“ Molly has grown a good deal since I saw her 
last,” said Aunt Freeman, looking affectionately at 
Mary; “and as to Betsy, I never would have 
known her at all. Does thee remember, child, the 
time thee fell in the wash kettle ?” 

“ No I don’t, Aunt Freeman,” 

“ And this is thy niece ?” 

“Yes,” 

“ I don’t believe you ever saw me before,” said 
Maria; politely* 

14 Do you feel fatigued after your journey, Cousin 
Abigail?” asked Mary. 

“No” 

The girls tooked at each other, 

“ Would you like some refreshment?” 

“Yes.” 

Again the girls exchanged glances. Maria got 
up and asked her aunt’s permission to ring the 
bell. 

41 Certainly, my dear; have some cake and wine 
brought. I wonder neither of the girls thought of 
it before,” 

“ How is Thomas?” asked Aunt Freeman* 

44 My husband ? — he is very well, thank you, and 
very busy. He is away on business now ; but I 
expect him back in a few days,” 

After the cake and wine, Aunt Freemen took 
her knitting out of her pocket and set herself dili- 
gently to work. Maria and Mary and Elizabeth 
moved their seats nearer to Cousin Abigail, and 
asked her what sort of needle -work she was fond of. 

“ Most any kind,” 

41 Did you ever do any of this?” asked Mary, 
unfolding a handsomely worked bell rope. 

“ No.” 

“ Or this ?” said Elizabeth, pointing to a patch- 
work chair. 

4 4 No,” was again the sullen reply* 

It must be confessed both these questions were 
put rather in a spirit of vanity than of kindness* 
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They were both much more anxious to display 
their own performances than to afford entertainment 
to their cousin. 

In this manner passed the first afternoon and 
evening in ineffectual attempts on the part of the 
girls to induce Cousin Abigail to talk, in deter- 
mined , silence on her part, and in great vivacity 
and inquisitiveness on the part of Aunt Freeman. 
Fortunately for the equanimity of the two girl a, no 
visiters came that evening, but during the next 
morning several people called. Aunt Freeman 
was very much gratified, and talked to every body, 
knitting all the time very fast. 

In the afternoon, Mary and Elizabeth wanted to 
go out, so they provided Cousin Abigail with some 
entertaining books, and went up stairs to get ready. 
When they came down, all nicely dressed, they 
found Cousin Abigail standing in the middle of the 
room, attired in a new brown silk dress, a brown 
silk hat, and a very small white merino shawl. 

" Are you going out?” 

” Going with you,” was the laconic reply. 

Whatever Cousin Abigail did say, she always 
said very fast. 

** Thee had better buy a good shed tea-kettle, 
Abby, if thee is going out. Thee knows we want 
one very much, and may be if we don’t get it now 
we may forget it at the last," 

Mary and Elizabeth, knowing their consin T s 
great talent for silence, went along absorbed in 
their own concerns, taking very little notice of her. 
When they had been out some time, they passed a 
tinman's. 

“ Going to buy my kettle now/' 

“ To be sure. Stop, Mary ; Cousin Abigail < 
wishes to stop here.” 

In they went. Various bright kettles were in* | 
spected, and one fixed upon ; and Cousin Abigail, 
to the girls' great horror, advanced towards the 
door with the kettle hanging on her arm. 

“ Why, Cousin Abigail, you surely are not going 
to walk home with that thing 1” 

“ Why not 7” 

“Oh, Cousin Abigail, you cannot ! Let them 
send it, or we will send lor it/' 

“lam going to carry it.” 

And the poor girls were obliged to walk through 
the streets, one on each side of Cousin Abigail and 
the i in kettle. 

Maria spent the afternoon in, reading to the old 
lady, whose eyes were no longer good, and who 
was very much pleased bv her kindness and free- \ 
dom from selfishness. When the others came in, < 
she took the opportunity to put on her bonnet and 
run home for half an hour, and assist her mother in 
various small matters. 

Another time, Mary and her mother were out 
with Mrs. Freeman, when the old lady took a 
fancy to buy some plants for her garden in the 
country. So searching among a great many, she 
at last fixed upon a stick about eight feet long, wirh 
a large lump of wet mud at one end ; and paying 
the price, shouldered it and turned homewards. 


** What in the world is it?” asked Mary, in 
dismay. 

11 A dahlia root. I have been wanting one for 
some time.” 

“ But that bare stick won’t grow.” 

“ Indeed it will. A few months care will make 
a beautiful thing of it. It’s not very heavy, Molly ; 
but if I should get tired, I know thee will help me 
carry it.” 

Mary heard these words with alarm, and before 
(hey had got much farther, her aunt turned to her, 
saying — 

■ “ Molly, child, take this now, and cany it care- 
fully,” 

Mary hung hack in horror. 

“ I can’t. Indeed, Aunt Freeman ; I should cer- 
tainly break it.” 

But the old lady was resolute, and assured her 
there could be no possible danger of that. 

So poor Mary was obliged to take it, however 
much against her inclination. Fortunately, the 
distance was very short, and as it was nearly dark, 
she counted upon meeting no one ; but greater mor- 

■ t ideation was yet in store for her. At the corner 
; of the street, she was joined by Mr. Robinson, a 
; young man whom she liked very much. He walk - 
\ ed with her to the door; and when he took his 
{ leave, in spite of all she had suffered, Mary felt as 
I if she liked him better than ever, for he had not 

seemed to notice her burden. 

“What lad was that?” asked Aunt Freeman, 
when they were seated at the tea-table. 

This, together with the strange lone in which it 
was asked, was too much for Mary — she burst 
into a loud fit of laughter. 

The old lady looked very much offended ; and if 
Maria had not adroitly changed the subject by talk- 
mg very loud and very fast about some raspberry 
jam she was recommending to the old lady, there 
is no knowing what might not have ensued. 

Mary’s disposition to risibility continued through- 
out the evening. Once it was called forth by 
\ Cousin Abigail's hob- nailed shoes, and again by 
5 Aunt Freeman's recommending rattle snake skin 
l as a certain cure for the rheumatism. 

\ 1 1 Mary is very merry to-night, 1 1 said her mother, 



“ Such merriment should have been whipped out 
of her many years ago,” suggested Aunt Freeman, 
giving her a severe look. 

Mary’s laughter became at this so very difficult 
to restrain, that she rose and left the room. 

At bed-lime, Mary and Elizabeth went into Ma- 
ria’s room, where the following conversation look 
place. 

“ Oh, Maria, how can you sit so still and look 
so grave, and behave so well? Did you see how I 
laughed? I wish I had the command over my 
risible muscles that you have. I suppose I have 
lost favour with mv aunt and cousin most com- 
pletely.” 

“I am afraid you have, indeed,” said Elizabeth, 
f “ I was very nearly as bad as you myself; but I 




was in a recess, so no one saw me. But I am very 
much surprised at Maria, to think of her devoting 
herself to them in that way.” 

“ I pity them. They are among people whose 
ways of thinking and mode of life are very different 
from their own, and if they are ridiculous to us, I 
have no doubt we are quite as much so to them. 
I feel as if it were my duty to try to make their 
time pass as pleasantly as possible ; and if I suc- 
ceed in that, the little sacrifices of my time I make 
to them are well repaid.” 

“ How good you are, Maria. I wish I were like 
you.” 

“Do try, then, not to laugh so much, won’t 
you ?” 

“ Oh, it is too late now. ‘Nothing I could do 
would ever retrieve my lost character. I may laugh 
as much as I please now, but as for you two ” 

“ Give Maria all the credit, and me none. I 
don’t deserve any.” 

The day of the party was now very fast ap- 
proaching; and mingled with the glee of expecta- 
tion in the girls’ hearts, was the fear of being made 
in some way ridiculous by their country cousins, 
who, of course, soon found out that something un- 
usual was going on. 

“ Aunt Freeman’s coming in the room is entirely 
out of the question,” said Elizabeth; “but as to 
Cousin Abigail ” 

“ There is no knowing,” said Mary, “but that 
she may undertake to appear in her hob-nails and 
the little white merino shawl. She is so demure, 
one can never find out what she means to do.” 

“ Do you know any thing about it, Maria?” 

“ No, I don’t. I have been with her all the 
morning, but I have not heard her say any thing at 
all about it.” 

“ Well, whenever you do hear any thing, come 
and let us know at once, will you?” 

Maria agreed ; and accordingly she, half an hour 
afterwards, returned to her aunt’s room, where the 
important point of carpet down or carpet up was 
being discussed. 

“ Good news — good news for you, girls: Cousin 
Abigail says she cannot think of coming into the 
room on Friday night.” 

“ Delightful !” exclaimed Mary. “ What a dear, 
good, sweet creature she is.” 

“ I am so enchanted, for my part, that I could 
almost go up and beg her to come.” 

“ Better let her take her own way, especially as 
it is one which gives such general satisfaction.” 

Their fears thus quieted, the preparations for the 


! party went on rapidly and prosperously. Every 

1 ' body in the house was busy, and Maria, busiest of 
all, always ready to assist any one, always cheerful, 
always willing, so that her aunt said — 

“ All the girls are very industrious, but I do 
i think Maria does more than both the others to- 
! gether.” 

1 Mean while, Aunt Freeman and Cousin Abigail 
kept generally in their own room, and, to tell the 
truth, were very little noticed by either Mary or 
Elizabeth. With Mrs. Derby they had always 
been pleased, and as to Maria they really seemed 
to love her. 

At last the long-wished-for Friday night arrived, 
and, much to the astonishment of Mrs. Derby and 
her daughters, Maria refused to appear among the 
company, saying she did not think it would be kind 
towards the guests up stairs, who were so much 
accustomed to having her with them that they 
would undoubtedly miss her very much ; and in 
spite of all remonstrances, she spent the evening 
in reading aloud to the old lady, who always sat up 
late. 

“I think Abigail might read to her mother,” 
said Mary. 

“ She cannot,” said Maria ; “she is subject to a 
disease in the throat.” 

The next morning, when Mary and Elizabeth 
went into their aunt’s room to sit with her a few 
minutes, they found her on her knees packing a 
trunk, and Maria assisting her. 

Cousin Abigail came out of a closet with a shoe 
in her hand, with which she had been killing cock- 
roaches. 

“ Going home to-morrow.” 

“ Going home to-morrow ! Why do you go so 
soon, Aunt Freeman? What is the meaning of 
this ? You have only been here ten days.” 

“ Think, and thee will soon find out the meaning 
of it. But before I go, Molly, I have something 
to say to thee.” 

“ A scolding, I suppose,” thought Mary. 

But she was mistaken. What the old lady did 
say to her was said in private, and so kindly, that 
tears were in Mary’s eyes when she left her. 

The next day the country cousins took their 
leave. Before they went, however, Aunt Free- 
man had a long interview with Maria; for having 
by accident become acquainted with the misfortunes 
of her family, the old lady had resolved to make 
her a lasting reward for the kindness she had 
shown her and her dnughter. 
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THE LADY AND THE ARROWS. 
(Sm Ftm) 


£ Among the American ladies who have distin- l 
\ guiahed themselves in the course of our revolu- l 

> tionary war by the sacrifice of self-interest to the t 
\ public welfare, none is more celebrated than Mrs. f 
i Jacob Motte, of Carolina. The action by which j 
\ she sacrificed her own property to the demands of l 
z patriot! snij was so graceful so generous and free* j 
S that it has occasioned her praises to be celebrated 

I in all the histories of the time* The incident took > 
5 place in the year 1781, when General Greene and 
i the active partisan officers, Lee, Marion and Sump- 

> ter, were disputing with Cornwallis and Rawdon 
| the possession of the Carolinas. The first battle of 

> Camden had already been fought , when the cele- i 
| brated siege of Fort Motte took place* 

| The new mansion house of Mrs. Motte, situated ; 
j on a high and commanding hill some distance above > 
5 the junction of the Watcree and Congeree, had : 
\ been made the principal depot of the convoys from 
i Charleston to Camden, Fort Granby and Ninety- > 
i Six. It was surrounded by a deep trench, which \ 
z was defended by a strong and lofty parapet erected 
$ along its inner margin. Captain McPherson com- 
l manded the garrison, which usually consisted of 
j about one hundred and fifty men, but which was 
l now increased by the accidental arrival of a small j 
' detachment of dragoons. This body, on its way 
\ to Camden with dispatches for Lord Rawdon, had 
j entered the fort a few hours before the appearance j 
\ of the American forces, led by Marion and Lee, to 

> besiege it. On another hill, opposite to the north : 
l side of the new mansion, stood an old farm-house, ; 
l in which Mrs. Motte had formerly resided, and to \ 
I which she had been dismissed by Captain McPher- 

l son. Upon this height Lee was stationed with his 
l corps, whilst Marion occupied a position on the :■ 
S eastern declivity of the ridge on which the fort 
l stood. A six-pounder, dispatched by Greene to the 
X aid of Marion, was mounted on a battery by that > 
i officer for the purpose of raking the north side of 
\ the enemy's parapet, which Lee was preparing to 
\ attack* By the 10 th of May, the works were in a ; 
l state of such forwardness that it was determined 

I to summon the commandant. On the same day 
Rawdon had evacuated Camden and proceeded to i 
Nelson's Ferry, for the purpose of crossing the 
Santee and relieving Fort Motte* Greene, on the 
other hand, advanced to the Congarec to cover the 
besiegers. Under these circumstances, McPher- 
son, though destitute of artillery, replied to the 
summons that he should continue to resist to the 
* last moment in his power* In the evening, a cou- ] 
> tqi>* xxix* — 20 


Her arrived from Greene, informing Marion of 
Rawdon 1 a movements, and urging upon him re- 
doubled activity. On the 11 th, the British gene- 
ral reached the country opposite Fort Motte, and 
at night encamped on the highest ground in his 
route, that his fires might convey to the besieged 
the certainty of his approach* The large mansion 
in the centre of the trench left but a small part of 
the ground within the works uncovered ; burning 
tlie house, therefore, must force them to a sur- 
render. The preparation of bows and arrows with 
missive combustible matter was immediately com- 
menced, Lieutenant -Colonel Lee and every officer 
of his corps daily experienced the most cheering and 
gratifying proofs of the hospitality of the owner of 
the beautiful mansion doomed to be thus destroyed, 
whilst her politeness, her tenderness and her active 
benevolence extended to the lowest in the ranks* 
The destruction of private property was at all times 
peculiarly distressing to the two gallant command- 
ers, and these considerations gave a new edge 
to the bitterness of the scene. But they were ever 
ready to sacrifice their feelings to their duty, and 
Lee forced himself to make a respectful commu- 
nication to the lady respecting her destined loss. 
When the intended measure was imparted to her, 
the complacent smile which settled on her features 
at once dispelled the embarrassment of the agitated 
officer, whilst she declared that she joyfully gave 
her house to the good of her country, and should 
delight to see it in flames. Shortly after, seeing 
accidentally the bow and arrows which had been 
prepared, she sent for Colonel Lee, and putting into 
his bands a splendid bow and its apparatus, which 
had been presented to her husband by a friend from 
India, begged his substitution of them as probably 
better adapted to the purpose than those provided. 
Lee was delighted with this opportune present, and 
quickly prepared to end the scene* The lines were 
all manned, the force at the battery doubled, and 
Doctor Irwin was sent with a last summons to 
surrender. Brown listened patiently to his expla- 
nations, but remained inflexibly fixed in his deter- 
mination of holding out to the last. It was now 
midday of the 12 th, and the scorching sun had 
prepared the shingles for the conflagration. When 
Irwin returned, three arrows were successively 
fired at different parts of the roof. The first and 
third kindled into a blaze. McPherson ordered a 
party ro repair to the loft of the house and stop the 
conflagration by knocking off the shingles* But 
Captain Finley's six pounder completely raked the 
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loft, the soldiers were driven down, and the brave post and paroled officers, the captors having divided 
Briton hung out the white flag ^ind surrendered ! their forces and moved off, Lee against Fort Granby 
unconditionally. The conquerors and the conquered j and Marion to Georgetown, 
soon after repaired to Mrs. Motte’s, where, by invi- We have seen, in the possession of George Ban- 
tation, they partook together of a sumptuous dinner, croft, Esq., of Boston, a splendid miniature of Mrs. 
in full view of the smoking ruins — the unaffected j Motte. It is a noble countenance, indicating strong 
politeness of the patriotic lady soothing the angry j intellect, and that lofty frankness and courtesy 
feelings which the conflict had engendered, and ; which were so remarkably displayed by her during 
obliterating from the memory of the gallant whigs < that glorious and heroic age of our country, when 
the recollection of the injuries she had unavoidably \ American ladies were at once the prompters and 
sustained at their hands. When Rawdon finally > exemplars of brilliant deeds of chivalry, 
effected the passage of the river, he found a ruined s 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 

BY WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, AUTHOR OP “ ATALANTIS,” “ THE YEMASSKE,’’ ETC ETC. 


What has winter left for thee, 

That, within the ancient tree, 

Thou dost linger, in thy gray, 

Sober vestments, like some friar, 

Haunting still the old abbaye, 

Wasted by the strife and fire 1 
Wherefore house thee thus alone, 

When the other tribes have gone ?— 

With them to the forest speed ; 

Leave to human heart the grief, 

That in wo, and dusky weed, 

Walks sad with hooded thought, through perish’d wood 
and leaf. 

Sure I know thee— thou art he, 

That, with reckless minstrelsy, 

Late that sung— while all the grove, 

By the spring-buds won to joy, 

Bathed in fragrance, breathed of love— 

Ditty of a wild annoy ; — 

Mocking all with scornful strain, 

Till the passion grew to pain, 

And each humbler warbler fled, 

Silent, in his shame and fear, 

Thou, the while, with wing outspread, 

Sweetly voiced in spite of sneer, 

Throned on the topmost bough, or darting wild through 
air. 

Thou hast pleasures : I have seen, 

When the buxom spring was green, 

How thy nest was tended — how 
Thou didst gather straw and blade, 

And, within the ancient bough, 

Sit, the stem and leaf to braid. — 

Patient was thy watch, and stern, 

Lesson might the viper learn, — 

Crawling where thy young ones lie, 

With his cruel, keen desire,— 

From thy eagle-raging eye, 

Showing all thy soul on fire, 

While talon, beak and wing declared the warrior’s ire. •; 


Patient, as thy young ones grow, 

Use of feeble wing to show, 

How to glide from bough to bough : 

How, with gradual flight, to bear, 

Poised on spreading pinion now, 

Through the yielding heart of air; 

And, when free of wing, and high, 

Winging, singing, through the sky,— 

Then, with thy triumphant strain, 

Matchless in unmeasured might, 

As if born of madden’d brain. 

Gcstasied with deep delight, 

Whirling in voice aloft, in far, capricious flight. 

Why the cynic temper?— why 
Still that strain of mockery ? 

Art thou truer ? Dost thou sneer, 

As thou haply know’st that none 
Of the love songs spring must hear, 

Speaks fidelity but one ? 

Thou art constant— that I know — 

To thy young ones,— to thy foe,— 

To thy mate, and to the tree, 

That beside my window sill, 

Many a year has been to thee 
Cottage, home and empire still,— 

Thou wastthe sovereign there, and ever hadst thy will. 

Still maintain it— thou alone, 

Of the birds when summer’s gone, 

Keep’st thy dwelling, hold'st thy place, 

As if in thy breast there grew 
Something which, to human race, 

Kept thee dedicate and true. 

Cynical thy song, but mine, 

Might be cynical like thine, 

Could I deem, with thee, that all 
Of the vows in spring we hear, 

Were forgotten by the fall,— 

But I shrink from doubt so drear: 

I yield my heart to faith, and love when thou wouldst 
sneer. 
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my pleasant sojourn at my “ English J 
home" 7 in Yorkshire, I was invited to accompany \ 
my host and his family on a visit to Haddon Hall • 
and Chats worth, in the neighbouring county of l 
Derbyshire- Our ride afforded a good specimen of 
the rural scenery of England. The road for the 
whole distance was as smooth as marble, with not : 
even the slightest stone in the way to disturb the ? 
easy railroad motion. The first part of our ride $ 
lay through a valley, cultivated like a garden. The : 
meadows were the liveliest green; the hedges looked 
like dark upheaving^ of the green sward; clumps 
of trees hung over the road side, through which 
there was occasionally a eilver^gleam of still water 
or a meandering brook. Eye and bye the country ‘ 
grew more rough, the trees began to die out, and j 
we were soon on a stony moor. Here nothing 
grew but furze and weeds, which afforded a safe 
hiding place for game of various kinds. Those 
moors are p reserved for shoo t in g p u rp o ses , slthou gh 
the plough is every year making gradual incursions 
upon their wild barrenness. 

Presently the moor gave place again to a culti- 
vated landscape, and soon we saw the groves and 
lawns of Chats worth rising before us, A flag was 
floating from a tower on an adjoining Eiill to advise 
“the neighbours” of the presence of his Grace 
"the Duke/' who was on his summer visit to his 
mansion, and entertaining his friends with the Au- 
gust “shooting” over his preserves. A little vil- 
lage lies in one corner of the park. Every house ■ 
in it is a beautiful stuccoed cottage in the Eliza- 
bethan style. They were all built so by order of l 
the duke, as an ornament to his park, although 
it is said the unreasonable occupants grumbled ex- 
ceedingly when the old thatched roofs were pulled 
down over their heads to make room for their 
flaunting successors. We concluded to visit the i 
mansion on our return, and rode on through the 
park towards Haddon Hall. At every turn we 
started up whole troops of deer, who scampered 
over the green turf on the wings of the wind. The , 
river Wye wandered by our side, and strove to 
prolong its way through the enchanting landscape j 
by winding, curving and “doubling” at every pos- 
sible opportunity; and when it could no longer find j 
a decent excuse for lagging, it stole out reluctantly > 
and prattled off down through the wild valley to ? 
make amends for lost time, A Little stone bridge \ 
thrown over its clear waters, which are filled with j 
trout, leads into the grounds of Haddon, This j 
Haddon Hall is the ancient residence of the Ver- ; 
nous, and is considered the finest remaining speci- 
men of the baronial hall of the olden time. The \ 


Duke of Rutland keeps it in the precise style in 
which its former occupants left it, with a porter in 
the lodge hard by, and the “ latch string not pulled 
in,” When we walked through the rude eld door- 
way, spanned over with a long trailing ivy, and 
entered the paved court yard , I expected to meet 
some of the veritable Vernons, in full costume, 
coming out to join in the morning chase. The 
chapel, in one corner of the court, is dank and 
gloomy, and the pictures on the stained glass are 
dim, but on these rude benches Queen Elizabeth 
once sat, and out of the hollowed stone by the door- 
way Dorothy Vernon crossed her fair brow with 
the holy water. The ball-room is yet hung with 
the identical tapestry which her hands wTought. 
A cradle stands in one of the stone chambers in 
which the little Vernons were sung to sleep by 
some wild old ditty, preserved for the wonder of 
this generation, in Percy’s Reliques. The bottom 
of the cradle is gone — sad emblem of the ancient 
house of the Vernons, who “fell through” long 
ago. The bed is even standing now in which 
Queen Elizabeth slept during her visit to the castle 
— the sheets looking like burnt paper from the 
effects of time and dust. That royal rowdy, George 
IV., sent for this bed when on a visit to Derbyshire, 
and slept in it one night. It was “of a piece” 
with his other pranks, which he played whenever 
his native vulgarity and riotous buffoonery got the 
better of his assumed kingly dignity, 

I was deeply interested in the dining hall, which 
remains entire. This is the scene of the feast in 
the opening chapters of “Xvanhoe.” Here is the 
stone floor; the huge fire-place, large enough to 
accommodate a xr log heap” of one of our western 
settlers; the gallery in which the pipers played 
during the entertainment; the dais or raised plat- 
form, on which tbe gentry and the master of the 
feast were seated; and the uncouth dishes are even 
preserved. It was hard to re people such a forlorn, 
wild apartment, among the arched ceilings of which 
the swallows were twittering and building their 
nests, with the fabled beauties of that splendid ro- 
mance. The Mowenas of that day must have been 
made of “sterner stuff” than their delicate succes- 
sors, to have enjoyed a feast at such a table, from 
such dishes, and in such boisterous company. 
What they had to cover their tables I could con- 
jecture from a visit to the larder and kitchen. 
There were ovens enough to have baked for an 
army, and the me at- blocks were intended evidently 
for a whole ox! The blood -dyed chips are still 
lying on them to mark the ravages of the butchers 
who prepared the feast for the Virgin Queen. I 
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could fancy the time when the fire was roaring up 5 
that old chimney, and the ovens were all in full < 
blast, with some Gurths and Wambas seated in \ 
the chimney corner; troops of servants, sweating j 
under the load, were bearing in haunches of venison <, 
on enormous pewter platters. The butler has just < 
tapped a fresh cask to fill the royal tankard already j 
three times exhausted. Another bullock is brought j 
in by the ‘ ‘ men of blood’ ’ and laid on the block, and > 
another invoice of barley loaves have been shovel- 
led into the ovens. There is a cry from the ban- 
queting hall for “ more ale ,” which makes the old ■ 
arches ring again; and the minstrels have just 
struck up another stave of a drinking song, with 
the whole company in “full chorus!” 

“Now rose the riot and the din, 

Above, beneath, without, within ! 

For from the lofty balcony 

Kang trumpet, shalm, and psaltery; 

Their clanging bowls old warriors quaffed, 

Loudly they spoke, and loudly laughed. 

Their tasks the busy sewers ply, 

And all is mirth and revelry.” 

But we have no more time to spend over those 
riotous scenes which such mementos cannot but < 
call up, and we will leave Haddon for Chatsworth. \ 
In leaving we will pass out by the postern door, • 
the same through which the celebrated Dorothy 5 
Vernon eloped with George Manners, whom she ; 
afterwards married. The old oaken door still < 
swings, the stone steps are there, and the velvet j 
sod, and the solemn green tree hangs over the door- 
way; but poor Dorothy is long since gone down to ? 
“darkness and the worm.” By the same road 
over the stone bridge, and along the green banks 
of the Wye, we returned to the park of Chatsworth. 

In going from Haddon to Chatsworth you pass 
at once through two hundred years. Haddon is S 
the home of the nobility two centuries ago just as \ 
they left it; Chatsworth is the most princely abode < 
of that same nobility in our own day. The dif- < 
ference between them is the progress which Eng- \ 
land has made in refinement and luxury since that 
time. I have not been able to give any definite > 
description of Haddon, neither shall I, of Chats- 
worth. Such a thing is impossible; a writer can 
only give a few statistics at best, and leave the 
imaginations to paint the scene. 

With the exterior of Chatsworth I was disap- 
pointed. It is too French;— there is too much gild- ; 
ing and carving, and ostentatious parading of gaudy ; 
pilasters. Its size is enormous, being upwards of \ 
two hundred feet in length, but it is so completely 
broken up, and so lacking in unity, that the spec- 
tator is at a loss to know how such a mass of ma- 
terials were ever piled togethor at such an enormous 
expense with such poverty of effect. Within, every j 
thing is gorgeous, and, as far as I remember, in 
very good taste. Here, as in every such place, the 
visitor is stunned and wearied by the ever-begin- j 
ning, never-ending displays of boundless magnifi- 
cence. A rosy-cheeked lassie, well dressed and < 
extremely civil, conducted us through the apart- \ 


ments. Just at the entrance we met a young no- 
bleman — a guest of the duke’s — with a companion, 
going out on a fishing excursion. It is the custom 
of the host, at these seasons of summer ruralizing, 
to leave his guests to entertaiii themselves till din- 
ner time, and the coachman stands in the hall to 
receive orders for the stable, the kennel, or any 
other part of the hospitable entertainer's establish- 
ment for which they may have a preference. At 
seven, P. M., they are all to present themselves in 
full dress at dinner, and the rest of the day is spent 
in his society. 

In going through the rooms I noticed fine busts 
of Fox and Canning, and many capital pictures by 
Lawrence and Reynolds. The collection of statu- 
ary is superb. There is a splendid “Mother of 
Napoleon,” by Canova. It is just what we should 
expect for the mother of Napoleon; — the lofty air 
{ of decision and invincible resolution, the naturally 
royal bearing, and all the fine classic features of 
< the illustrious son are plainly marked in the mother. 

\ Many of the ceilings were by Thornhill and Verrio, 
in the highest style of the art. The coronation 
chairs of George IV., and of William IV. and his 
queen, are exhibited in the state apartments. 
These were given to the duke as a perquisite of 
his office of lord chamberlain. I would like, if it 
were possible, to give the reader some idea of the 
library , which was by far the most exquisite apart- 
ment I saw in Europe. It is not large, but is fur- 
nished with the highest splendour, and in the highest 
taste. The mantel-piece was of the finest Carrara 
marble, the curtains displayed the soft blending of 
the rainbow, and the carpet sunk under my feet 
like the velvet turf in the lawn without. To recline 
on one of those damask couches, and pore over the 
splendid copy of the Paradise Lost which glittered 
on the shelves, while the murmurs of the fountain 
in the courtyard fell on the ear, would be an amaz- 
ing help in trying to realize some of the enchanting 
descriptions which it contains. 

In speaking of the outward appearance of Chats- 
worth, I had no reference to the grounds, which 
are exceedingly beautiful. Fountains, statues, 
flowers and green trees have been most tastefully 
blended in every variety of shape, and beneath all 
is the soft carpeting of English turf. There is one 
fountain which throws a jet ninety feet high. 
Another is in the shape of a dead willow tree, 
(made of copper,) under which the gardener invites 
the visitor to take a seat, and suddenly a shower is 
poured down upon him from the extremities of all 
the branches. In another place the water is thrown 
down an artificial cascade, made of wood, and ex- 
extending some hundred feet like a long pair of 
stairs. At a given signal the water is “let on,” 
and down it goes, hopping along circumspectly 
from one step to another, and evidently relieved 
when it gets to the foot of the stairs and slips out 
through a private drain provided for the purpose. 
Such a device is worthy of a place among the Etnas 
and Vesuviuses in the panoramas of Niblo’s or 
McAran’s. 


X- 
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But the crowning glory of Chatsworth is the 
Conservatory , which is esteemed the finest in the 
world. Let the reader imagine a glass building as 
large as the Philadelphia State House, — with which 
most of them are familiar,— of a semicircular shape, 
and ornamented with panes of glass cut in every 
conceivable shape. At each end of this spacious 
hall is a large doorway, through which the duke 
often drives in a coach and four. Around the upper 
part of the glass palace is a gallery by which you 
can walk among the tops of the stately shrubs and 
trees that grow on the ground beneath. Here are 
congregated trees from every part of the globe, 
with birds and monkeys among the branches. 
Humble violets and delicate fucias are stealing out 
among the artificial rocks, fragrant magnolias are 
breathing on the balmy air, golden oranges glitter 
among the dark green foliage, and huge clumps of 
bread fruit dangle in the air, ready to drop into 
your lap — every thing that is pleasant to the eye 
and grateful to the smell is around you, overpower- 
ing your senses by their beauty and fragrance. 
This conservatory is a great hobby with “his 
grace.” He visits it frequently every day, and takes 
great pleasure in conducting strangers through it. 

The Duke of Devonshire is a handsome bachelor 
of fifty or over, very accomplished, and now is 
considered the first nobleman at court. Before her 
marriage, he was the favourite partner of the queen, 


at the royal balls. His soirees at Devonshire House 
are the most select gatherings of unadulterated, un- 
questionable haul ton in the kingdom. To the arts 
he has always extended a most liberal patronage, 
having visited Italy himself frequently, and brought 
away many of the masters. The heir of this princely 
establishment and of his immense fortune, (esti- 
mated at three hundred thousand pounds a year,) 
is the present Earl of Burlington. He too is well 
known in the world of science and of art, and is 
worthy of the station he expects to occupy. Some 
time since the earl lost his beautiful wife, a sister 
of Lord Morpeth, and the “ Lady Coventry ” of 
her time — although I do not know that she ever 
wrought any such feats of admiration as are re- 
corded of this latter celebrated beauty, who once 
kept a whole inn-full of people sitting up all night 
to get a view of her when she rode off in her car- 
riage early in the morning! 

On our way home my friend told me that he had 
once taken a plain, blunt Yankee, who came to 
Sheffield on some cutlery speculation, to visit 
Chatsworth. Nothing that he could show him, 
however, excited in him the least astonishment — 
he had evidently seen such before, and a “plagy 
sight handsomer.” When they returned home, 
my friend asked him what he thought of it. 
“Well,” replied the Yankee, with some hesita- 
tion, “ I thought it teas rayther a pretty location /” 


A PORTRAIT. 


BV PARK BENJAMIN. 


Pensive she seems beyond her years, 

Half shade, half light her face appears, 

Like waves by snowy clouds o’ercast. 

A something in her aspect mild 
Tells of the woman, not the child ; 

Though girlhood’s hours have scarcely pass’d, 
And she has only dreamed of Love, 

As of some wondrous joy imparted, 

In Life’s sweet season, from above, 

To all the pure, the tender-hearted ! 

It is not beauty, not the charm 
Of flashing eyes and brilliant smiles; 

The heart confesses no alarm, 

Nor strives to shun bewitching wiles; 

But more than beauty, more than grace, 
Pervades her mild and placid face, 

And in her every motion dwells — 

One, who has watched the early gray 
Melting in gradual dawn away ; 

Or wandered deep in forest-dells, 

Dark in tho noontide’s highest ray, 

May dream how solemn, yet how fair, 

The constant twilight round her thrown, 

20 * 


Tlie sadness that her features wear, 

The mild, subdued and quiet tone, 

In rare old pictures found alone. 

Were Raphael’s skill a moment mine,— 
Could I the day and night combine, 

And to the silent canvas give 
Their mingled hues in shapes divine. 

Then should thy form and features live; 
And poets, in the coming time, 

In smoother verse and sweeter rhyme 
Than any my dull pen can weave, 
Should sing of thee, and, singing, grieve 
To think what mournful fate was thine: 
That, from an eye so soft and bright, 
Could steal one gleam of dazzling light! 

Oh, loveliest of our northern maids ! 

How vain would such sad fancy be! 

No sorrow thy young soul invades, — 
Regrets are strangers still to thee. 

The fountain, as it leaps in air, 

Is not more free from soil or stain, 

And tears but leave thy cheeks more fair, 
Like roses after summer rain. 




THE NEW YORK COLONISTS. 


BY II. T. TUCKERMAN. 


The claims of the Pilgrims have been more than 
vindicated. The anniversary of their landing is 
widely celebrated. New England has produced 
more writers than all other sections of the country, 
and her annals have been recorded with a particu- 
larity which leaves little for the future antiquarian 
to discover. Scarcely one of her villages but can 
boast its historian. The Yankees are proverbially 
shrewd observers and industrious chroniclers ; and 
the many beautiful tributes pronounced at Ply- 
mouth, and before local societies dedicated to the 
memory of the Puritans, seem pledges that oblivion 
will not soon cast its relentless wave over New 
England’s early story. It is otherwise with New 
Y ork. Her colonial history, prior to the Revolution, 
is comparatively barren of events. Let not this 
make us unmindful of its claims. Gibbon, in his 
“Roman Empire,” in briefly passing over the 
reign of some prince, acknowledges that the less 
there is for history to record, the happier for man- 
kind. The original settlers of New York came 
not to plant creeds, but to find homes. No fierce 
war of opinion kept society in a ferment. They 
professed no grand moral enterprise. They were 
honest, but unambitious men. To live unmolested, 
to enjoy the comforts of life in peace, was all they 
sought. Let us not on this account condemn them. 
Let us acknowledge the honest manliness that 
made them so prize “ the glorious privilege of being 
independent,” and the bravery with which they 
met all the hardships of uncivilized life, to leave 
their children free and happy firesides. Although 
they had no poet, let us not suffer their memories 
to die. 

The few pictures of Dutch life that have come 
down to us, are far from unattractive. Some de- 
lightful sketches, published many years since in 
England, furnish a charming outline, which imagi- 
nation readily fills out, of the simple manners and 
native integrity by which the early colonists fashion- 
ed their lives.* It is remarkable, that the only 
popular picture of these times and people should 
be a caricature ; nor must we be surprised that 
“Knickerbocker’s New York” should be quoted 
in Europe as a veritable history, until some serious 
effort is made to redeem the fame and brighten the 
dirty but untarnished escutcheon of these honest 
Dutch. It is difficult to account for their compara- 
tive misappreciation. We always fancy a Dutch- 
man as a corpulent, sleepy fellow, with a pipe in 
his mouth. Yet is there not an enviable wisdom 
in their tranquil philosophy? It is true, that in the 

* Mrs. Grant's “Memoirs of an American Lady.” 
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march of mind they were “dragged along in the 
procession,” but if rational enjoyment and a con- 
tented spirit be any test of character, they may 
claim no inferior rank among the nations. Con- 
sider their history. For more than a century 
learning, science and philosophy, found their sole 
refuge in the free states of Holland. Recall the 
bravery with which they resisted their Spanish in- 
vaders; the enterprise that so long made their ships 
the carriers of all Europe ; the patient industry 
which constructed those immense dykes that ren- 
der Holland one of the most remarkable of coun- 
tries ; the genius exhibited in their school of paint- 
ing — no inadequate illustration of their national 
character — which triumphs in a humble sphere, 
and, if it create not the Madonnas of Raphael or 
the angels of Corregio, makes the canvas glow 
with many a scene of homely festivity, and invests 
the most common- place objects with a picturesque 
charm. 

There are few objects in this country which con- 
vey to my mind so significant an idea of comfort as 
an old Dutch dwelling. Its ample portico alone 
seems an emblem of hospitality ; and I cannot but 
sympathise with the murmurs of the few old in- 
habitants of Rockland county, who so reluctantly 
yield up their ancient landmarks to the devouring 
locomotive. The hunting and trading excursions 
of the early colonists made them as hardy in the 
field as they were contented in their homes, so that 
it was a proverb, during the Revolution, that a well 
armed body of New York provincials had nothing 
to fear but an ague or an ambush. Cheap literature 
was unknown in those days, but when Colonel 
Schuyler brought from England “ Paradise Lost” 
and the “Spectator,” every intelligent person in 
the colony made them a study for years. The in- 
flux of other than the originul settlers, such as the 
French Protestants, induced liberality of feeling; 
and their equal condition kept at bay that “uncon- 
quered devil — ambition,” which lays waste so large 
a portion of modern dignity and happiness. The 
very pride of opinion that the Puritans cherish, 
would have been a pernicious element in the 
American character, had it not been modified by 
the less intellectual but more genial characteristics 
of the New York colonists. If the New Englander 
represented the great principle of reform, the Man- 
hattanese embodied the no less grand principle of 
conservatism. If the New England character fur- 
nished the sails when our ship of state was launched, 
the Dutch emigrants were the ballast that kept her 
in trim. If in New York there was less obvious 
religious zeal than in Massachusetts, there was less 
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also of bigotry ; if there was legs enterprise, there 
was more contentment ; less of public spirit, there 
was more personal independence. If the school- 
master was not abroad, the bitterest fruits of the 
tree of knowledge remained unplucked. If no 
marble banks adorned their streets, we 11- stocked 
barns gave assurance of wealth no less substantial. 


If the even tenor of life yielded few striking points 
to the annalists, the peace that reigned in every 
bosom put to shame the bloody tales of history ; 
and if poetry found little to celebrate, existence 
itself was like an acted poem, gliding onward in 
beautiful tranquillity. 


MOUNT AUBURN CEMETERY* 


BY SIRS. S. I. HALE, 


Room for the mighty Conqueror— a place where Death 
may reign, 

Nor fear ihe restless tide of Life will roll o’er his domain ! 
Oh ! narrow not the place of Graved, nor ’grudge the coffin 
room, 

But let ihe breath of Freedom float around tho Freeman's 
Tomb; 

The heaven's high arch above our Dead, — and stars the 
lamps that burn— 

* The plan of this Cemetery Is on a scale of magnifi- 
cence, which allows the greatest scope for improvements. 
There are over ono hundred acres of ground devoted to 
the burial of the Dead and an Horticultural Garden, where 
Bowers and shrubs are chiefly cultivated. This union of 
the Grave and the Garden Is congenial with our humblest 
and our holiest feelings. In a Garden was done the deed 
that 

u Brought Death into this world and all our wo, 1 ’— 

and in a Garden was the Resurrection of our Saviour, 
giving promise of Life eternal. It Is necessary to the 
improvement of the living, that the memory of the Dead 
should be tenderly cherished. Taste is refined and piety 
strengthened by such observances. The most splendid 
efforts of Genius have been called forth by the feelings 
of the heart which would eternize the departed; and the 
mightiest efforts of human power are impressed on works 
sacred to the Dead, 


And Nature’s incense going up as from an hallowed urn, 

Where treasured arc the tears and sighs that mourning 
Love will bring, 

Till its tribute on the leaves and flowers shall fall like 
dews of Spring; 

That give the loveliest things to bloom where the love- 
liesL lie dead, 

And o’er the richest spoils of Time the richest beauties 
spread 1 

Away with human pageantries, the Temple’s solemn 
gloom ! 

No need of Mausoleum, if ye give the Dead but room— 

And hallow from earth’s Cares and fears the spot wherein 
they sleep, 

And let Nature, on her living page, their holy Memory 
keep— 

Oh, not the proudest Pyramid, o’er Egypt’s sands that 
frown’d, 

Had the grandeur that will rest upon this consecrated 
ground l 

Like the tone of spirit voices, hark l the whispering 
breezes toil— 

E£ Here’s a Home where all who gather may in peace 
securely dwell— 

And here's a Tomb will moulder not till Nature's self 
decay, 

An Empire that will never cease till the Heavens shall 
pass away ! 


WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 


BY J* E. KNIGHT. 


Thb truant from his native land, 

The veriest wanderer ’neath the sun — 

‘When from his glass of life, the sand 
Has almost its whole volume run— 

Turns to the clime that gave him birth, 

Though banished from his heart for years, 

And yearns to see LhaL spot of earth 

Which knew his childhood's smiles and tears! 

So will thy heart turn fondly back, 

Wanderer as it will ever he, 

To these oases in its track— 

These green spots in thy memory ! 


And hallowed every page will be 
Through the long lapse of coming years, 

And each word here will live with thee, 

Warmed by thy smiles, and watered with thy tears! 

But do not stop to scan this by ; 

Oh ! never, never linger here E 
On this ne’er let thy bright smile play— 

I cannot ask of thee a tear! 

No— no 1— pass coldly o’er each line— 

1 only claim this boon from thee— 

Let not a spirit pure as thine 
Be sullied by one thought of me! 



MY OWN MARIE. 

POETRY BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


MUSIC BY MRS. C. L. HULL. 
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For at such an hour Fvo wandered On the sea - beat shore with 
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When the summer sun declineth, 

And above the glowing sea. 
Evening’s star of beauty ahineth;. 
Then my thoughts are thine, Marie- 


I 


For at such an hour we parted, 

And iho’ thou thin kcst not of me, 
Still I wander weary hearted, 

For thy sake, my own Marie- 
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“ The selfish, like November, gather 

The clouds of fear and storms of wrath) 

And by iheir cruel coldness wither 
Hearts that would bless their path. 5 * 

Economy and benevolence are fine subjects for display- 
ing one’s good sense and good feelings. Many ladies talk 
beautifully about them ; indeed, few women can be found 
who are not very prudent and charitable — in theory. But 
let the actual saving, self-denying system become neces- 
sary) and it is to many a terribly inconvenient and morti- 
fying affair. So like; wise of charity ; — there is scarcely a 
lady in our land but would rejoice to see ad suffering and 
want removed; but their individual efforts will do so little 
that each one must relinquish her share as hopeless. 

Was there ever a person who heard of Aladdin’s Lamp, 
and has not, at some time, wished to possess it? If we 
knew the occasions when this power of obtaining wealth 
has been most eagerly coveted, we should probably find 
that, nine times out of ten, it has been with the intent of 
benefiting others, or the hope of diffusing happiness, ra- 
ther than selfishly enjoying the treasure. The reason 
why, when wealth is obtained, we do not oftener see it 
used for noble and benevolent purposes is., not so much 
that people are selfish) as that they are raconm&nf. It is 
circumstance, that £< nnspiritual god,” which modifies our 
magnificent purposes, andj in spite of our ardent anticipa- 
tions) will bring ns down to some pitiable conclusion at 
last. 

There is no lime like a November night for meditating 
themes of sorrow. The approaching winter seems then 
almost interminable, and its cold tempests give to the 
condition of the poor the aspect of unmitigated misery. 
And Sterne’s method was the right one— take a “single 
object’ 1 for your picture, if you wish to move your own 
heart or that of another. Poverty, pain and want, in the 
aggregate, do not affect ns like the individual sufferer. 
And these dreams of fancy, which soften the he an to- 
wards others, arc always beneficial to our own charac- 
ters,— if we do not rest satisfied with the d re am only . W c 
should strive to keep the heart warm by active exertions 
in doing good, if we would enjoy, in its highest sense, the 
pleasure which a bright hearth and a happy borne afford 
in this mouth of etonns and sadness. 

Some writer has remarked, that “ an elderly maiden 
lady was the month of November embodied.” The ob- 
servation was illiberal and unjust. Many a single lady, 


“long since past her prime,” is still the light and charm 
of her home and an ornament to society — ■ a summer 
flower still. 

“ A few evenings since,” wrote a lady to us some years 
ago, “ I visited my friend M. I have seldom seen a hap- 
pier group than was there assembled. It was a cold, 
dreary November night; bnt the closed shutters and heavy 
curtains excluded all sounds of the storm without, while 
the bright wood fire and die general appearance of the 
apartment realized Cowper’s beautiful description of do- 
mestic comfort. A lady, who is probably forty-five years 
of age, but who still retains the bloom of health and the 
smile of cheerfulness, was surrounded by three beautiful 
girls, apparently from fifteen to twenty years of age, all 
busy with their needles, while, at a little distance, sat a 
fine youtig man, who was reading aloud to therm You 
will no doubt imagine this a good and happy mother, sur- 
rounded by her children. No such thing— the lady to 
whom they all look up with so much respect and affec- 
tion, and who contributes so Largely to the happiness of 
their domestic circle, is— a maiden aunt.’ 1 

So our young friends, we trust, will remember, that even 
an old maid need not be a solitary and neglected being if 
she keeps her heart warm with feelings of kindness, and 
her hands busy in works of benevolence. But a maiden 
lady seldom thus proves herself “a ministering angel” 
when age creeps on, if she has, while young, been entirely 
devoted to fashion and frivolity. As reasonably may we 
look for May flowers on the acre November stalk. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have found the following articles worthy of publi- 
cation, viz : il The ArtisP — “An Hour in the Auk of Fancy ir 
-—“Hr caption of a Lady in a Turkish Harem^ — “Baffle of 
Fort Mins’* — “To a Gray Hair 1 — and ^ Communion with 
the Deads'* 

The following will be returned to their respective 
writers when called for: — “ Memory Military Glory” 
— “Lizzie Crawford”— { these two declined because we 
have not room for so many stories}—" The Prediction”— 
(this was translated and published years ago) — “The 
Power of Sympathy”—" A Legend Of Charles Allan” — 
“ The Wind”—" When should we Pray?” — “ Joan of Arc” 

—“The Noviciate.”— “To ■” — “ Sonnet to the Autumn” 

— “ Worth Winning 5 ’— “Texas”— “The Glory of Life”— 
and “The Sorrows of Life.” 


EDITORS’ HOOK TABLE. 


“TAfi -D/adest” is the title of Messrs. Carey & Hart’s 
great qnarto annual, with mezzotint engravings by Sar- 
tain, engraved from some of those masterpieces of modem 
art in Mr. Carey’s private gallery of paintings. If Messrs. 
Carey & Hart were given to boasting, what a dashing 
account they could give in their advertisement of the first 
cost of the Diadem 1 Let us see how it would run:— say 
238 


eight hundred dollars for Huntington’s picture of lt Christi- 
ana and Mercy in the Valley of the Shadow of Death f and 
cheap enough at that, besides what was paid to Sartain 
for engraving the plate. Next, twenty-five hundred for 
Eastlake’s li Hagar and Ishmadf five hundred for Sally’s 
“Mantilla,'* two or three hundred a-piece for all those pic- 
tures of Leutze, and so on. “A trim reckoning !” as Fal- 
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staff says. But. nevertheless, a true one, which would run \ 
up the expenses to some eight or ten thousand dollars for ? 
paintings alone. Then follow engraving, paper, priming, 
binding, which run away with heaps of money, as we know > 
by dear experience, to say nothing of the rouleaus of gold ; 
pieces whick thtse courteous publishers are accustomed > 
to send to such true poets as Anne C. Lynch, C. T. Brooks, • 
and William Ellery Channing, and such translators as it > 
takes to turn tfye German of Richter and Zschokke into good j 
readable English, such as we find here. One word we i 
have to say about the unknown editor of the Diadem; | 
which is, that he or she (we cannot guess which) has \ 
given it a stamp, on impress of vigour and spirit in the l 
literary department, which is by no means common. This \ 
is apparent throughout. Wc^sec everywhere the traces > 
of a master hand. The poetry of Anne C. Lynch has a > 
naivete and animation which remind us of Mary Howitt > 
and Mrs. Hemans. After being surfeited with the heavy, j 
pompous and verbose rhymes which often pass for poetry < 
in these times, it is refreshing to read such verses as these, < 
which serve to illustrate Landseer’s capital picture of j 

THE NAUGHTY BOY. 

How now ! thou little pouting elf, 

With fury-flashing eye, 

How darest thou from thy comer thus 
The rule and rod defy? 

That broken slate, that dog-eared book, 

Have sorry tales to tell ; 

Thou wilt not add and multiply, 

Thou wilt not learn to spell ! 

But sulkily thou standcst there, 

With cross and frowning look; — 

Hold ! I will sketch his naughty face, 

And put it in a book. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published “The Literary \ 
Souvenir ,” for 1£45, with ten splendid steel engravings, ' 
after paintings by Sully, Barrett, Chapman, Collins, Tru- \ 
man and Mount. The engravers are Cheney, Forrest, \ 
Dodson, A. Lawson, Graham, Pease, Humphreys and j 
Andrews. There arc no better artists than these in \ 
either department. The literary portion of the book is i 
also first rate. Our own contributor, Mrs. Robbins, we 
notico is among the writers, and r other names of equal ; 
merit and celebrity appear on the list. The Yankee story \ 
of the “ Hard Bargain ," and the instructive sketch entitled ^ 
“ Humphrey ,” will be extensively copied in the newspa- i 
pers, as well as that splendid translation from Beranger. ; 
Commend us to such annuals as this. 

Messrs. Collins, Keese & Co., New York, have published ; 
11 Essays on the Principles of Morality, and on the Private atul ? 
Political Rights and Obligations of Mankind .” By Jonathan l 
Dymond. This work is an excellent system of moral phi- ; 
losophy, and will undoubtedly be introduced as a text-book < 
in colleges, academies and schools. The author’s standard \ 
of moral virtue is considerably higher than that of Paley, ^ 
who is the apologist for every abuse in the social, political > 
and ecclesiastical systems of Great Britain. Still, Paley’s { 
clear method, winning style and direct appeals to common < 
sense and common prejudices, have rendered his work the i 
popular text-book of moral philosophy in the United States. < 
We presume that Dymond’s will speedily displace it, from j 
its superior adaptation to an improved state of public \ 
sentiment. 

The same publishers have just issued “ Olmstead's Rudi- | 
men Vs of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy for the Yotoiger j 
Classes in Academies atul Common Schools .” The author’s 
larger work is a standard book for the higher seminaries. ; 


This neat little volume will make a good text-book for 
common schools, and will serve as the basis of the oral 
and experimental instruction which is absolutely essential 
in natural philosophy. We are happy to notice, by the 
way, that Messrs. Collins, Keese it Co. furnish cheap sets 
of philosophical apparatus for common schools, which 
may be obtained by sending to their bookstore, No. 254 
Pearl street, New York. 

Messrs. D. Appleton Sc Co., of New York, and George 

S. Appleton, of this city, have published 11 Biographical, 
Literary and Philosophical Essays: contributed to the Eclec- 
tic Revieio ." By John Foster. These papers are worthy 
of the author of the Essay on Decision of Character. Their 
vigour of style and masterly handling entitle them to the 
highest rank among critical and historical disquisitions. 
Foster, as a critical writer, resembles Macaulay more 
than any one else; but, in some respects, he has the 
advantage even of this distinguished author. 

The same publishers have just completed a scries of 
juvenile works, among which are “ The Prize Story Book,' 1 
a capital collection of fairy tales from the German, French 
and Italian, beautifully illustrated with wood-cuts ; and 
“The Child's Delight ,” a dashing sort of annual, with splen- 
did coloured pictures, and poems and stories by some of 
our best writers. 

The same publishers give an embellished edition of 
“ Puss in Boots," the pictures done by Otto Speckter in a 
most masterly style; and a second scries of u Very Little 
Tales for Very Little Folks," of which the first series was 
so popular last year. It is done in the same style as the 
first series. 

Mr. A. V. Blake, of New York, has issued a new edi- 
ticyi of “Howe's Memoirs of American Mechanics," with fifty 
engravings, a most interesting and valuable work, got up 
in a handsome style, the embellishments being printed on 
tinted paper. Mr. Blake has also published the “ Literary 
Remains of the Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, D. D." By Dr. 
Elton. This elegant volume comprises fifteen sermons, 
five addresses to college graduates, three orations, and 
sundry miscellaneous papers, besides a memoir of the 
author. These productions all bear the impress of a mas- 
ter hand, affording abundant proof that President Maxcy’a 
boundless popularity, as a speaker and writer, was not 
unmerited. 

Messrs. I^ea & Blanchard have published the second 
volume of “ Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Oxford, to 
Sir Horace Mann," (now first published from the original 
MSS.) This, it will be recollected, is the concluding 
series, extending from 1776 to 1786, through the whole 
period of our revolutionary war. They give, therefore, 
the most true and perfect reflection of that greut era from 
the mirror of London society. All the gossip of the court 
and the clubs, about the rebellious Americans, is given 
fresh and sparkling, with all the wit of Walpole, and all 
the anecdotic wealth of his brilliant coterie. This is a 
book of a thousand, a perfect treasure of its kind. To 
read it through during the approaching long evenings of 
the season, will be a treat of the most inviting sort. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have published the “ Ingoldsby 
Legends , or Mirth and Marvels," an exceeding rich collec- 
tion of humorous stories and ballads, with illustrations by 
Cruikshanks, Leech and others. 

Theodore Hook’s novel, “ Peregrine Bunce, or Settled at 
Last," has just been issued by Messrs. Lea Sc Blanchard. 
It is in Theodore’s happiest vein. 

Messrs. G. B. Zieber Sc Co. have published Parts I., II. 
and III. of “ Prose Fictions , icritten for the Illustration of 
True Principles in their bearing upon every-day Life." By 

T. S. Arthur. These are short stories applicable to the 
moral improvement of society, and calculated to be ex- 
tensively useful. They arc published in the cheap pam- 
phlet form. 
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EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE 


Messrs* E- Ferrett & Co*, Publisher- s Hall* No, 101 Chest- 
nut street, have just received a supply of the i: Omnibus of 
Modem Romance,* No. 4. This is a publication which we 
prize highly T as it gives choice specimens of British and 
continental literature not before published in this country. 
Besides the reprints from scarce English collections of 
tales, we have in it translations from the best German 
authors, such as Zsc hokke* Hoffman and La Matte Fooqn£, 
all fresh and newly translated expressly for tins work. 
The selections are very judiciously made. 

Messrs. Ferrett & Co, have for sale all the works of T. 
S. Arthur ; which can be obtained In pamphlet form or 
done up in volumes for the library. 

Ferrett & Co, also receive all the cheap publications 
of the Harpers and Appleions, and of the New World 
publication office, as well as the pictorial newspapers* 
“JmhcV tbe “London Illustrated News,” and “Pictorial 
Times,* and the various musical and other cheap publica- 
tions of the day. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have published u The Land of 
Israel,* a lively account of Palestine, with steel-plate 
views by Dr. Keith, the author of the celebrated work on 
the Prophecies, of which so many thousands have been 
sold. This will be a popular book. The Harpers continue 
the issue of K Maccuttaeh's Gazetteer* "Neal's History of the 
Puritans” and the incomparable Pictorial Bible. 

Messrs. B, Appleton & Co. and George S. Appleton have 
just published - M The Keepsake* a splendid annual, with ten 
steel plates, and literary contributions from the best writers 
of our time. Some of our Lady’s Book writers, we observe, 
have assisted. Their popular annual, K 27i< Rose,” is also 
continued with the usual number of steel plates and the 
usual merit in the literary department. 

Mr. B. Walker, No. 2d South Four Eli street, has just 
published two exquisite little volumes for young people, 
entitled “The Little Grift,* and " The Phatolix of Story Tellers.* 
They arc filled with lively and agreeable stories, illus- 
trated with steel plates, and done up m “dasky” Illumi- 
nated binding. If these volumes do not captivate the eyes 
of America,* WO mistake in our estimate of the 

taste of the rising generation. Mr. Walker announces a 
“Pictorial History of the World," now in preparation by 
Professor Frost, author of the Pictorial History of the 
United States. This work will be executed in a style of 
beauty, as it respects the artist ical department, not sur- 
passed by any of the Paris and Loudon embellished 
works. We have seen some of the embellishments for 
the early numbers, and they are really superb. Of Br. 
Frost’s ability to furnish an excellent ;t Universal History,” 
it is quite: superfluous 10 speak, 

Messrs, Saxton &, Miles, of New York, have sent us 
the last number of the “ American Agriculturist," one of the 
most useful and popular publications of the day. 

Messrs. Ferrett & Co. have received a supply of the 
famous tL Amba Witch” written to entrap the transcen- 
dental critics of Germany, who had arrogated to them- 
selves the absolute power of deciding with certainty 
whether any given work was fiction or truth. The author 
of the 11 Amber Witch n published it as an actual report of a 
trial. The lionx took, and when the critics had fully com- 
mitted themselves, the author came out and turned the 
laugh of all Europe upon the presumptuous charlatans 
Of the reviews. The “Amber Witch* resembles the works 
of Be Foe, and belongs precisely to the same class, 

Messrs. Carey & HaTt are publishing, through their 
agents, the great t; Family Bible,” with the commentaries 
of Patrick, Lowth, "Whitby and others united. This work 
will form in. itself, when complete, a great library of theo- 
logy. Sydney Smithy Wbrits,” published last month by 
Mussrs.Carey & Hart, are having a prodigious run. We are 
not surprised at this. Those ie tiers of Peter Flymley, and 
the piquant reviews on America and on Female Education, 


would make the fortune of any new aspirant for literary 
fame ; but they cannot add to the brilliant reputation of 
the most celebrated wit in Europe, 

Mrs. Hannah More’s “Rural Tales, portraying Social 
Life,” are just out, in a neat ISmo. volume, to form one of 
Appleton's Library for Young People. The idea of re- 
printing standard works of fiction of an elevated moral 
and religious character, and putting them into a cheap 
pocket edition, is an excellent one, and will be highly 
acceptable. 

Messrs, Butler A Williams have* published “Leaflets of 
Memory: an Annual for 1S45.’ 3 Edited by Reynell Coates, 
M. D. This is an elegant affair, certainly. It is of the 
royal octavo size, on thick, smooth paper, and laige type* 
with twelve splendid illustrations, and binding of the kind 
emphatically termed supffb. Br. Coates has performed 
his duty with great fidelity, giving an unusually large 
number of original articles from bis own vigorous and 
elegant pen. The contributors are of the first class of 
living writers. Besides the usual mode of illustration 
with line engravings, there are three coloured illustrations, 
printed in colours and gold, after the manner of the beau- 
tiful illuminated missals of the middle ages. This book 
will be a present of the magnificent sort. 

Messrs. Butler & Williams have just published an an- 
nual, entitled “Friendship's Offering.” It contains an ex- 
cellent collection of talcs and poems, the productions of 
several of the most accomplished writers of the day. The 
embellishments are all in the mezzotint style, executed by 
Sartain, the best mezzotint engraver of the age. The 
paper, print and binding are very beautiful. 



FASHION PLATES. 

! Quite a crusade has been attempted by a magazine in 
a neighbouring city, against these very useful adorn- 
ments, In most of the works that publish them, they are 
\ ridiculous enough; but, with us, it is quite a different 
£ affair. We have cur arrangements so perfect, that our 
J Fashion Platts are universally looked up to as the real 
j guides for dress, at the same time that they are an orna- 
ment to our work; and it would be quite as much in 
> keeping to rail against eating, drinking, riding, &c,, as to 
; put clown Fashions with us. We go for Fashion Plates; 
.? and we are not easily moved from our determination. 

I OUR PLATES. 

Look at those in the number now before you, &ce T. 
S. Arthur — c ompa re the engraving of that with any other 
portrait ever given in a magazine, of an American writer* 
We feel proud of the superiority of our efforts. The like- 
i ness* too, is unexceptionable. Professor Frost is now in 
\ Mr. Armstrong’s hands; Cheney is engaged with Miss 
i Leslie’s. Professor Simms is being painted for us by West, 
of New York, The likeness of Mrs. E, F, Ellet is nearly 
: finished, by Welch & Waiters, We will give to the pub- 
;> lie portraits of the real writers of the day. The Teacher is a 
l beautiful line engraving by W. H. Ellis* 
i Our Nerv Style of Fashions . — Look to seeing them copied 

j by some of our co temporaries. 

a The Lady and the Arrows f a continuation of our na- 
S tional designs and American views. We have now in 
j the printer’s hands, “The Fim News of the Battle of Lex* 
\ ingtonf* and “General Marion in his Camp" 

f We expect to visit Europe next year. We will then 
\ try what English engravers can do. If they are better 
than ours, we shall feel bound to patronize them — at least 
for a time— for “Godey” must give the best that can be 
had for money; and if any contributors superior to oar 
own can be procured, they will appear in “ The Lady’s 
Book,” 
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THE BATTLE-GROUND OF GERMANTOWN 

(See Plate.) 


TnE occupation of Philadelphia by the British, 
after the disastrous battle of Brandywine, made the 
neighbourhood of this city the theatre of many bril- 
liant exploits during the most active period of the 
Revolutionary war. None of these is more re- 
markable than the battle of Germantown, in which 
an attempt was made by Washington to surprise 
the camp of the British. The circumstance that 
the fate of this battle was made to turn apparently 
on the occupation of Mr. Chew’s house by a party 
of the British, has given that mansion an unusual 
degree of celebrity. The accounts of this battle 
are exceedingly various and contradictory, and the 
causes assigned for the failure of Washington in 
his design are not less irreconcileahle. The most 
satisfactory narrative of the. affair we have seen, 
is that contained in Armstrong’s Life of Wayne, 
which forms a part of the fourth volume of Sparks’s 
Library of American Biography. We have the 
more confidence in this account from the general 
accuracy and fidelity to facts which characterize 
the whole of Mr. Sparks’s work. Mr. Armstrong’s 
account is as follows : — 

“ Among other means employed for the defence 
of Philadelphia against an attack from the water, 
were two forts, the one erected on Mud Island, 
near the western shore of the Delaware, the other 
at Billingsport, on its eastern bank, which, with 
hulks and chevaux-de-frise sunk in the river, so 
commanded and obstructed the navigation, as en- 
tirely prevented the ascent of the British fleet to 
the city. To remove impediments so unfavourable 
to Howe’s^ present convenience and future purposes, 
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\ a draft of three rcgimdhts from his field force be- 
' came necessary, as well to assist in reducing the 
• forts as to cover a land transportation from Chester, 
until that object, the reduction of the forts, could 
\ be accomplished. Assured of this fact, and that 
four other regiments, composing a part of the elite, 

] had been retained in the city for a garrison duty, 

\ Washington conceived the project of attacking and 
■ carrying by surprise the British camp at German- 
? town. 

\ “ The position given to the object of this enter- 

, prise had been carefully reconnoitred. On the 
j eastern side of the main street of Germantown lay 
j the right wing of the British army, encamped in 
' two parallel lines half a mile apart, and extending 
to a wood about one mile distant from the town. 
On the opposite or western side of the street, with 
a formation similar to the former, and extending to 
thc # Schuylkill, lay the left wing. Few, if any, 
artificial defences had been employed on this posi- 
tion, the security of which had been confidently 
committed to the courage, fidelity and vigilance of 
strong picket guards and outposts, stationed on the 
different road3 leading to the camp from north and 
east. 

“ Thus minutely informed with regard to the 
enemy’s arrangements, Washington’s plan of at- 
tack was soon formed, consisting, in its general 
outline, of a night march and double attack, con- 
sentaneously made, on both flanks of the enemy’s 
right wing, while a demonstration, or attack, as 
circumstances made proper, should be directed on 
the western flank of his left wing. With these orders 
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THE BATTLE-GROUND OF GERMANTOWN. 


I * and object s, the American army began its march 
from Skip pack, at seven o’clock in tho afternoon of 
the 3d of October* in two columns; that of the 
right composed of the divisions of Sullivan and 
Wayne, with Conway’s brigade, and assigned to 
the attack of the left flank of the enemy’s right 
wing, took the Chestnut Hill road, followed by 
Sterling’s division in reserve. The column of the 
left* composed of the divisions of Greene and Ste- 
phen* with MeDougald’a brigade and fourteen hun- 
dred Maryland and Jersey militia, destined to the 
attack of the right flank of the wing aforesaid* took 
the two eastern roads called the Limekiln and Old 
York roads; while Armstrong’s division of Penn- 
sylvania militia, directed against the western ex* 
tremity of the British camp, pursued the Maui- 
tawny or Ridge road. 

“ On reaching the summit of Chestnut, two regi- 
ments, forming the head of Sullivan’s column, 
were detached at daybreak to carry the enemy’s 
picket guard, stationed at Mount Airy. The attack 
was brisk and well conducted* but the picket being 

I speedily reinforced by a battalion of light infantry 
and the fortieth regiment, the defence became ob- 
stinate; nor was the position carried ’ till Sullivan 
brought up in succession Conway’s brigade and 
his own division to support the attack.’ Colonel 
Musgravc, the British commanding officer at this 
point* unwilling to fall back on the main army, and 
unable longer to maintain a contest in the field 
against a force so far superior to his own, promptly 
determined to throw himself and six companies of 

I the fortieth into Chew’s house, a large and strong 
stone building, whence he is said to have kept up 
i an incessant and galling fire’ on the advancing 
American eolumn^a circumstance which, whether 
true or false, was not permitted to impede the pro- 
gress of Sullivan or Wayne, who* pressing eagerly 
forward, were soon and seriously engaged on« dif- 
ferent sides of the road, with detachments made by 
the enemy from Germantown, The conflicts which 
followed were numerous, close and sharp ; at some 
points decided by the bayonet, and in their issue 
honourable to lire American arms, as the enemy, 
though availing himself of every house, hedge and 
yard on the route, was driven back to the village as 
far as Church lane. The column on the left, com- 
manded by Greene, though getting later into action 
than that of the right, from the detour necessarily 
made in reaching its point of attack, had now been 
engaged for some time, and with fortunes not 
widely dissimilar from those of the right. The 
enemy’s posts on the Limekiln route had been 
forced, and the right flank of the camp gained, when 
an unexpected obstacle, a breastwork at Lucan’s 
mill, gave a new direction to the inarch; in prose- 
cuting which, two of the leading regiments broke 
into his camp, made more than one hundred pri- 
soners, and at length debouched on the German- 
town road, near the market* house, where they halt- 
ed amidst his park of artillery . Thus far the battle 
wore an aspect favourable (o the American arms, 
j and even gave promise of eventual success; but 


\ here fortune changed sides, and, as she generally 
\ does, took part with the strongest. The demon- 
{ stratum on the left* or Schuylkill flank of the enemy, 
j which, as already stated, made part of Washing - 
l ton’s plan, succeeded for a time in confining the 
\ attention of that wing to the security of its own 
? out posts ; but when the day broke, and the small 
\ number of the assailing corps could be correctly 
\ estimated, this effect ceased. The detachments 
l made in support of this flank of the encampment 
! were recalled, and means promptly taken to rein- 
i force the right wing, which, it was now seen, was 
; the only object of the real attack. Grey, who led 
\ this reinforcement* was not long in reaching the 
| scene oF action, and selecting for his first experi- 
\ ment the two regiments which had halted at the 
i market-house, he put that of Stewart to flight, and 
| killing or capturing every man belonging to the 
; other, hastened to (lie position on which he expect- 
| ed to find Sullivan; but, on reaching this, he, to 
5 his great mortification, discovered that his principal 
| enemy had, by a rapid retreat, escaped the blow he 
| meditated against, him. 

\ “ Of the causes and character of this movement, 

\ common to all the advanced corps, we have a full 
\ and faithful exposition, given by Sullivan* in these 
\ words — 'My division* with the North Carolina 
regiment, commanded by Colonel Armstrong, and 
5 a part of Conway’s brigade, having driven the 
j enemy a mile and a half below Chew’s house, and 
| find i ng the ms el ve s unsupported b y any othe r troops , 
i their cartridges alt expended, the force of the enemy 
| oo the right, collecting on the left to oppose them* 
ji being alarmed by the firing at Chew’s House, so 
J far in their rear, and by the cry of a light- horse- 
| man on the right that the enemy had got round us, 

\ and at the same time discovering some troops fly- 
l ing on the right* retired with as much precipitation 
| as they had before advanced, against every effort of 
i ihcir officers to rally them. When, the retreat took 
J place, we had been engaged near three hours, 

> which, with the march of the preceding night, ren- 
5 dered them almost unfit for fighting or retreating. 
i We, however* made a safe retreat, though not a 

I : regular one. We brought off all our cannon and 
wounded.’ 

“While the incidents above-mentioned were 
taking place in the front, others of a character still 
more extraordinary occurred in the rear. The an- 
noyance* real or imaginary, given from Chew’s 
house to the advancing troops, raised a question 
i whether it would be safe to go forward until this 
! unexpected fortress and its garrison were reduced. 

I Some of the persons consulted upon this occasion, 
perceiving that, to withhold any considerable por- 
tion of the force destined to attack in front could 
not fail to jeopard* if it did not defeat the great ob- 
ject of the expedition, advised to Jpa&fc movement, 
and the designation, of a regiment whose duty it 

! should he to keep Musgravfi shut up in Ms fortress, 
or, if he came out, to attack and destroy him. 
“This common sense advice, though so ob- 
t viously sound, was unfortunately made to yield to 
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the supposed authority of a military maxim, not 
well understood, and, on this occasion, entirely 
misapplied, A pause in the march of the reserve 
and other corps now took place, when a battery of 
six* pounders was promptly established, and a lire 
opened on the house, but without making any use- 
ful impression on either the walls or the garrison* 
An attempt to effect by bayonets and muskets what 
six-pounders had failed to accomplish, now followed, 
but being equally unsuccessful, a third expedient 
was found in negotiation ; when the flag which ac- 
companied the summons of surrender being fired 
upon and its bearer killed, this also was abandoned. 
As a dernier resort, investment was tried, but sud- 
denly ended by the flight of the advanced corps 
and the near approach of Grant and Grey in pur- 
suit of them* To cover this retreat, fell to the 


share of Wayne, who, seizing an eminence near 
White Marsh church, established upon it a bat* 
tery, by a well-directed fire, from which be so 
checked the enemy’s career as to give it a retro- 
grade direction, and thus enabled four hundred 
men, nearly sinking under fatigue, to escape the 
grasp of the enemy. The commander* in* chief, in 
his official report of this affair, says — * In justieo\ 
to the right wing of the army, (composed of the 
divisions of Sullivan and Wayne and Conway’s 
brigade,) whose conduct I had an opportunely of 
observing, as they acted immediately under my 
eye, I have the greatest pleasure to inform you 
that both the officers and men behaved with a 
degree of gallantry which did them the highest 
honour. 1 T1 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 


hy mbs. John k. Laskey. 

It is a custom in some parts, of Germany to celebrate the anniversary of our Saviour’s birth as described iu the 
lot Sowing poem. The church in which the nocturnal service is performed is called the “ Church of Lights.” 


It wo 3 the Saviour’s Birth-night, 

And stillness reigned around, 
When from the church-lower pealing 
The bell sent forth its sound; 

And soon from peaceful slumber 
It roused each pillowed head, 

And coiled them to the service— 

For midnight-hour had fled. 

Oh! glorious was the scenery- — 

The stars, all burning bright. 
Seemed like a dazzling diadem 
Upon the brow of night! 

Forest and fane reflected 
Their soft and silvery sheen; 

And chandeliers were lighted, 

And torches too were seen. 

And multitudes were moving 
Before the morning’s dawn, 

And calling to each other, 

11 For us a Saviour’s born l” 

And then sweet infant- voices 
Were heard in hymns of praise. 
When from the glittering steeple 
The bright cross met their gaze. 

Again the bell came pealing 

With stem ai id solemn sound, 

And hymns and joyous greetings. 

In its deep tones were drowned; 
And with their torches gleaming, 

The shadowy streets along, 

To the nocturnal service, 

Moved forth the pilgrim throng. 

The antique church was lighted — 
Tapers their radiance flung 
O’er the rich wreaths of evergreen 
Around the altar hung. 


The organ pealed triumphantly— 
And voices soft and ioud 
Joined iu the a Hallelujah,” 

That floated o’er the crowd. 

It was a glorious vision, 

The 4£ Church of Lights” that hour, 
A bright, resplendent picture 
That mocked the painter’s power! 
There age and youth and childhood 
Were mingled ill the crowd, 

And were before the Saviour 
Iu faith and fervour Lowed. 

The first rose-tints of morning 
Gleamed in the e aster] i sky; 

The stars were sofily failing 
From out their thrones on high; 
And nature’s snowy mantle 
Seemed gemmed with jewels rare, 
Reflecting gorgeous lustre 
From a thousand torches’ glare. 

Again the deep-toned organ 
Pealed with exulting sound ; 

Again the i£ Hallelujah” 

Floated the church around; 

Again sweet infant voices 
Sang softly l£ Peace on earth!” 

Oh! like a choir of Seraphim 
They hymned the Saviours Birth! 

Say not that it was mockery, 

The services that night — * 
Something perchance of pageantry 
Was mingled with the rite;— 

But let deep prayer and praises 
And joyous greetings flow 
From age and youth and childhood — 
Christ ransomed us from woe ! 




THE DAMP WOODS, 


A SLIGHT SKETCH. 


3E* MISS LESI,re- 


Frakk Shelford had just arrived from one of 
the principal cities in (he west, where, though a 
very young man, he was a partner in a large and 
nourishing mercantile establishment. He brought 
with him a letter to Mr. Dampwood , of Philadel- 
phia, with whom his father had long done business; 
and as it enclosed a bill for a thousand dollars, 
Shelford resolved to deliver it immediately, and into 
no hands but those of Mr, Dampwood himself. 
With this intention, having indulged in a leisurely 
and excellent repast at the hotel tea-table, and ex- 
changed his travelling dress for habiliments per- 
fectly comma il fault and taken a view in the glass, 
and congratulated himself on his hair and eyes and 
teeth (all of which he could not but perceive were 
likewise comrne il fault) our hero set out for the 
residence of Mr. Dampwood, whom he understood 
to have daughters. He recollected dining at this 
house wish his father, on a former visit to Philadel- 
phia, when he was a bashful boy who did not speak 
before strangers* Out he had then seen no lady 
except Mrs. Dampwood, who presided at the head 
of the table, unsupported by any other females; 
and of her conversaiiou he remembered nothing, 
because he was alt the while earnestly engaged in 
listening to Mr. Damp wood’s lamentations over 
the badness of the times, and his anticipations that 
they would “be worse by- and -by,” and that no- 
thing could save the country from utter min. 

On the present occasion, when Mr, Shelford 
(now a very handsome young gentleman that had 
outgrown his bashfulness) was ushered into the 
front parlour, he found there Mrs. Dampwood and 
her two daughters, all seated at a table that was 
covered with materials of which they were making 
articles for a fancy fair* In a corner, at a little 
distance, sat a very young girl at a small stand* 
She had a book in her hand and a pile of ether 
books before her, which, as might be seen at a 
glance, were all lesson books. Her eyes were 
screened by a projecting green silk shade, and, 
though evidently no child, she was attired in a 
short frock and very visible pantalets. 

Mr. Francis Shelford having introduced himself 
and inquired for Mr. Dampwood, was informed of 
that gentleman having gone «o the Exchange, after 
tea, to learn the news by the eastern mail; but 
Mrs. Dampwood requested him to be seated and 
wait her husband’s return. Shelford, being de- 
sirous to deliver the letter with its enclosure, as 
soon as possible, and scrupulously intent on putting 
it into Mr. Dampwood’s own hands, took the chair 
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that was indicated to him* He placed it near the 
work-table, and opposite the stand at which sat the 
fair student, who made an attempt to untie and 
take off her green shade, but was prevented by 
Mrs. Dampwood saying to her, in a voice meant to 
be low, but in reality very audible— “Elizabeth, 
keep that on.” 

Mrs* Dampwood stiffly and formally introduced 
her daughters, Alice and Agnes, who as stiffly and 
formally inclined their heads to Shelford’ s smile 
and bow, and then proceeded steadfastly with i heir 
pin-cushion work. Observing Shelford look to- 
wards the third young lady as if expecting that she 
also would be mentioned to him, Mrs. Dampwood 
coldly said— “The child at her lessons is a niece 
of mine from Dauphin county, and is staying with 
me to finish her education. Elizabeth, take your 
elbows off the table. She goes to one of the best 
schools in the city, but it really requires all three 
of us, (both my daughters aud myself,) to regulate 
her behaviour when at home. She has been 
brought up os wild as on Indian, and never studied 
any thing but nonsense. Elizabeth, mind your 
book.” 

Elizabeth minded her book, and her aunt and 
cousins all turned their heads found to see that she 
did so. 

There was a silence tff some moments, which 
Shelford employed in wondering if the upper part 
of the Fair school-girl’s face could be as pretty as 
the lower. 

“ Pa’ stays longer than usual at the Exchange” — 
said Miss Alice. 

“ Patience is a virtue” — observed Miss Agnes. 

“ We would gladly hove him with us ; but no 
doubt ail is for the best” — remarked Mrs. Damp- 
wood. 

Frank Shelford then, by way of saying some- 
thing, spoke of the Exchange, and alluded to the 
beauty of the edifice* 

“I think I have heard it called! a handsome 
building” — said Mrs. Dampwood — ■“ but, for my 
part, I am no judge.” 

“ I particularly admire the vane” — continued 
Shelford* “ The caduceus of Mercury, the god of 
commerce, is an appropriate symbol for a place 
* where merchants most do congregate.’ 11 

11 They used to meet down Second street” — 
said Mrs. Dampwood. “It was quite disagreeable 
on that account for ladies to wmlk past the old 
coffee-house, for they were always about the steps. 
I have gone round a whole square to avoid that 
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place. They never had the consideration to keep 
th e msel vea in - doors, 1 1 

There was anoihcr pause — and then Shelford 
inquired of Miss Alice if she had read Dickens’s 
last novel, 

“ What a strange name Dickens is’ ’■ — was her 
reply, 

“But there are many names still worse 31 — said 
Mrs, Damp wood, “ Elizabeth, don’t push up your 
shade to the top of your head/* 

“There are a great variety of names in the 
world” — sagely remarked Agnes. 

“ I have understood that Smith is rather the 
most common” — observed Alice, 

“ There are also many persons named Brown” 
—resumed Agnes, 

“And some that are called Jones, and some 
Robinson” — ventured Shelford, 

“ Elizabeth”— said Mrs. Dampwood — “you’ve 
now got that shade down over your mouth,” 

” May 1 presume to suggest that the young lady 
takes it off entirely?” — said Shelford, 

The Damp woods were all shocked at his te- 
merity, hut on raising their eyes to look aghast, 
they saw before them such a very handsome and 
pleasant -faced young man, (whom they knew to be 
the son of a rich father,) that they felt more dis- 
posed to clemency than if he had possessed none 
of these advantages. 

Availing herself of Mr, She! ford’s suggestion, 
Elizabeth did take off her shade entirely ; and 
the Dampwood ladies, after glancing all around, 
seemed tacitly to conclude to give up the point for 
the present. 

To break the next silence, Shelford spoke of the 
magnetic telegraph, which he had seen in passing 
through Washington and Baltimore, and added — 
” It is a truly wonderful invention; and the instan- 
taneous rapidity with which it transmits intelli- 
gence seems almost like the effect of magic.” 
“Magic is now quite out of date,” said Alice, 

“ Therefore there is one sin the less in this 
wicked world”— said Agnes. 

14 The only magic that ever really existed”' — 
observed Shelford— “ must have been produced by 
a knowledge of certain chemical and philosophical 
combinations, (at a time when any acquaintance 
with those sciences was confined to a very few 
persons,) by successful practice in manual dex- 
terity, and by skill and perseverance in teaching 
and controlling animals. We arc all familiar with 

the fears of circus horses and circus riders ” 

“I am not** — interrupted Miss Alice, proudly. 
“And I never wish to be” — exclaimed Miss 
Agnes, indignantly. 

“ Happily, I have always preserved my children 
from public shows”— said Mrs, Dampw'ood, so- 
lemnly. 

“I was going to relate” — persisted Shelford — 
“ that Ward, the man who, two centuries ago, first 
taught a horse to perform such exploits as are now 
common at all equestrian exhibitions, after exciting 
much admiration and^receiving great favour in 
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England and Franco, went unfortunately to Rome, 
He was there seized by the Inquisition and con- 
demned to a dreadful death as a sorcerer; his poor 
horse suffering the same punishment as a demon or 
familiar spirit.” 

“ Mrs. Bradley has been looking at a pair of 
new horses for her carriage”— said Alice, turning 
to her mother. 

There was again a pause; and Frank Shelford 
began to despair of obtaining an appropriate reply 
from either of the ladies, let him say what he 
might. “Is this” — thought he— “owing to ob- 
tuseness of comprehension, paucity of ideas, nar- 
rowness of mind, self-sufficiency, acerbity of tem- 
per, want of tact, hardness, stiffness, or a combi- 
nation of all?" Ho concluded, however, that the 
dim, cold planet of the Dampwood family had always 
revolved in a very small orbit — and he was right. 

Now Shelford was a person who liked equally 
to be amused himself and to be the cause of amuse- 
ment to others, and nothing was more irksome 
to him than a dead silence. Though a very young 
man, he had read much, heard much and remem- 
bered much ; but he had not yet lived long enough 
In the world to be cured of the folly of occasion- 
ally throwing pearls to swine. He had a quick 
perception of the ludicrous, and great enjoyment 
of humour. Ills memory was furnished with a 
copious collection of anecdotes, which he was con- 
scious of telling very well ; and as one anecdote 
often brings on another, he regarded them as ex- 
cellent props to a flagging conversation—so he 
thought he would relate an anecdoie; being also 
desirous of seeing how T the faces of the Damp woods 
would look when they smiled, and particularly 
anxious to hear Elizabeth laugh. 

But he saw no opening for an anecdote of any 
description, and was almost tempted to follow the 
example of a noted raconteur, who, when hopeless 
of an opportunity of introducing his favourite story, 
would give a sudden start, and exclaim— “Ha! 
did not I hear a gun ? Oh no^it must hove been 
some other sound. But, now I talk of guns, did 
you ever hear of a certain great genera!, who, at 
a certain great battle,” &.c,, &c,, &e. 

At length our hero found a gun by raising his 
eyes to a print that hung over the sofa, and say* 
ing — “ That is a very fine engraving of Stuart’s 
Washington.” 

“Mr, Dampwood bought it at a sale” — said 
Mrs. Dampwood. 

“And yet” — observed Shelford — “many of 
Washington’s cotemporarics thought that Stuart 
had net done justice to his immortal subject. 
And no wonder, for the artist often declared that 
he had been so much in awe of his illustrious sit- 
ter that he felt nervous all the time. Yet he had 
painted the King of England. Apropos de boUes 

a 

“ Sir?”— said Mrs. Dampivood, gravely raising 
her eyes from her work, “Excuse, sir, my not 
understanding the expression yon have last made 
use of,” 
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“ It is French, ma” — said Miss Alice — “it be- 
longs to the French language.” 

“ Do either of you know the meaning of it?” 
— inquired Mrs. Dampwood, turning first to one 
daughter and then to the other. 

“ 1 can’t say I can call it to mind just now” — 
replied Alice. “It could not have been in my 
vocabulary, or in my dialogue book.” 

“ And I am sure I do not recollect any thing 
like it in Telcmaque” — said Agnes. “It seems 
to me that bolUs must mean boots.” 

Shelford heard something in the direction of 
Elizabeth’s little table that sounded very much 
like a smothered laugh. 

“Please to explain, sir”— said Mrs. Damp- 
wood, coldly. 

How could he explain ? There was no possibility 
of doing so to such an audience. But he made a 
mental vow never again to say apropos de bottcs. 

“I was referring” — said he, evasively — “to 
Stuart while in England having painted a portrait 
of George the Third.” 

“ Elizabeth, fix your shade properly, and attend 
to your studies” — said Mrs. Dampwood. 

“The American artist” — proceeded Shelford — 
“took the precaution, before the first sitting, to 
inquire of a nobleman about the court, as to the 
manner in which he was expected to demean him- 
selfin the presence of royalty. He was told that, 
according to etiquette, he must speak only when 
spoken to, and that be must on no account pre- 
sume to make any remark or to introduce any 
topic of his own, but that his share of the conver- 
sation was to be limited to concise and respectful 
answers when the king deigned to ask him a 
question ; and that he must all the time take 
especial care to utter a9 few words as possible. 

“Few words are always best” — observed Alice. 

“Least said is soonest mended” — remarked 
Agnes. 

“ It would be a good rule for every one to 
speak only when spoken to 1 ’ — added Mrs. Damp- 
wood. “Now, sir, will you please to proceed. 
Elizabeth, move farther ofT.” 

“In consequence of this lesson” — proceeded 
Shelford — “Stuart, a man of great wit and vi- 
vacity, and a most amusing talker, kept himself 
in check during all the first sitting, saying nothing 
about any thing, and merely venturing to reply 
in very short sentences and in a very respectful 
tone, to the abrupt questions and disjointed chat of 
the majesty of England. The king, after awhile, 
became tired of talking, and the conversation, 
such as it was, dropped into silence. On the 
next sitting, Stuart resolved upon risking the re- 
sumption of his natural manner, irusting to the 
effect he was accustomed to produce in pleasing 
his sitters by amusing them highly. This time 
he talked of his own accord, and very soon with 
his usual ease and vivacity. He made himself as 
amusing as possible, and the king, who could not 
be otherwise than exceedingly entertained, laughed 
heartily and seemed highly to enjoy the sitting. 


“ Previous to his third and last interview with 
royalty, Stuart was again admonished by the no- 
bleman who had given hint the first caution, and 
also by several others. They all told him that he 
had committed a great and unprecedented sole- 
cism in propriety by so utterly forgetting himself 
as to feel at ease in presence of the sovereign, and 
to presume to take the liberty of conversing freely 
with his majesty; who, though be might graciously 
condescend to overlook the ignorance and pre- 
sumption of the American painter, was no doubt 
much displeased at his familiarity. Also, that 
though his majesty had not deigned to mention it, 
the whole court was shocked at Mr. Stuart’s 
strange behaviour, the report of which had spread 
through the palace before the sitting was half over. 
Thus schooled, the repentant artist resolved to 
transgress no farther, but to make atonement by 
maintaining, as far as possible, a respectful silence 
during the next sitting, and he was now glad of 
its being the last. Accordingly the king, some- 
what surprised at the renewal of the painter’s taci- 
turnity, was again left to entertain himself.” 

“ Is that all, sir?” — inquired Mr9. Dampwood. 

“ Not quite” — replied Shelford, smiling. 

“Oh, I am so glad!” — involuntarily exclaimed 
the young lady of the lesson books. 

“ Elizabeth, go out of the room” — said Mrs. 
Dampwood. 

The poor girl coloured deeply, and with quiver- 
ing lip and tears springing to her eyes, rose to 
obey. 

“Gather up your books and take them with 
you” — said Mrs. Dampwood — “ and I shall come 
to your room very soon t0 9ee if you are studying.” 

Frank Shelford could scarcely restrain his in- 
dignation. As Elizabeth, having collected her 
books, was proceeding with them to the door, her 
green shade now hanging on her arm, he per- 
ceived that, though disfigured and embarrassed 
by her childish dress, which, however pretty on 
a veritable child, always gives an awkward and 
ungainly appearance to a maiden that has entered 
her teens, she was really a beautiful girl, with a 
symmetrical figure and a fine intelligent face. 

“Allow me” — said Shelford — “to intercede 
for this young lady, and request that she may be 
permitted to remain.” 

Again all the Dampwoods looked aghast — first 
at their intrepid visitor, then at each other, and 
then at Elizabeth, who, with head turned back, 
was lingering on her way to the door. 

“ VVc ha\T a great deal of trouble with this 
wayward child”— -said Mrs. Dampwood. “Though 
her father, Mr. Grovenor, is my own brother, she 
is not the least like either myself or my daughters, 
and never will be.” 

Shelford thought so, too; but be was glad to hear 
Mrs. Dampwood say — 

“ Elizabeth, for this time you may stay. Get 
to your lessons, again ; but if I see you once looking 
off, you know what you have to expect. There, 
now, you are moving the stand out of its place.” 
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j “Suffer me to assist you*'— -said Shelford, start- \ 
l ing up and placing the stand nearer the work- \ 

I I table. 

All the Damp woods winced, but none of them > 
spoke out. | 

“Where was I?” — continued Shelford, re- \ 
suming his chair after moving it a little nearer to \ 
Elizabeth* “Oh, now I recollect. A few even- > 
inga afier the third sitting, Mr. Stuart happened to \ 
be at the theatre. He was m a front row of the £ 
pit, and very near the royal box in which, that j 
night, were seared the king and queen and some / 
of their children/* 

“ A dread ful example”— ejaculated Mrs* Damp- j 
wood — " taking children to the play-house!” 

Shelford vras glad to approach the conclusion of \ 
his unlucky anecdote, which, had he not been i 
compelled to fritter away and relate piecemeal, ho \ 
could have finished in less than live minutes* 

“ B ei ng d ose to the roy a l b ox * ’ — cont in ued Shel- i 
ford— “ Stuart was much diverted on hearing the ( 
king say to the queen, in his usual rapid manmer— > 
* Look — look — there’s Stuart, the American painter. > 
That’s Stuart, Sat to him for my picture — sat j 
three times* First day he hardly said a word— > 
thought him stupid. Next time he talked all the \ 
while— very amusing— very amusing— kept me ] 
laughing. Third day he was silent again — very i 
dull — very— did not amuse me at all. Strange fel- S 
low, that* Like a nine-pin— like a nine-pin — big f 
in the middle and small at both ends.” 

Elizabeth now laughed out, and trying the next \ 
moment to check herself, was set off again by Alice \ 
D am p wo od , s ay i ng — 1 ‘ N ine-pl n s and all ot her \ 
games should be prohibited by law.” 

“ Is that all, sir” — enquired Agnes. 

“All — entirely”— replied Shelford* “ I have, at \ 
last, finished my story.” 

“ Oh ’ do tell another” — exclaimed Elizabeth — l 
“ pray do.” 

“ The girl roust be delirious” — said Mrs. Damp- \ 
wood — 'looking at both her daughters— “ I never j 
knew her act thus before — at least not quite so \ 
strangely.” j 

Shelford had actually drawn his chair beside 5 
Elizabeth’s, and began to converse with her, 

“ E I iz abe th i s t al k i ng’ 1 — a ai d Ague s — - * sh e is j 
talking out.” \ 

“ Let her alone for the present” — replied Alice— ! 
“and do not let us disturb ourselves any more about $ 
her this evening. It will only make things worse. \ 
Behold how she is aided and abetted/' 

“ She can he properly punished for it to-morrow, | 
when she has no one to uphold her”— added Mrs. i 
Damp wood. 

For the next half hour there was nothing more J 
done to Elizabeth ; except to give her occasionally \ 
a trio of ferocious looks. 

“ I cannot make him out” — said Alice to her sis- ? 
ter, and glancing towards Shelford. “Do you not jj 
think there h something idiotic about his mouth t" \ 
“I do not know” — replied Agnes, “ There j 
seems to be a wildness in his eyes.” 


* * C ease no w* T —said Mrs* D am p wood — * f you are 
going too far — do give him his due ; he has rather a j 
bright, handsome face afier all — there is nothing j: 
the matter with him but light-mindedness, and j: 
want of seriousness* And his father is a very rich j: 
man. We must not let him waste himself on J; 
Elizabeth.” |j 

Then elevating her voice (for the foregoing con- <i 
ference between the moilier and daughters had been j: 
carried on in a whisper across the table} Mrs. Damp- j: 
wood cleared her ihroat, and afier two hems and a ; 
short cough, uttered the words—” Mr. Shelford.” j 
4 1 Madam!” — replied Shelford , turning round from j: 
Elizabeth* 

“f suppose sir, you have seen our market?” 
said his hostess* “ Philadelphia market, I be- 
lieve, is universally considered the finest in the 
whole world. And ihia has been an unusually j 
early season. We had asparagus in March,” 

Our hero might now have said with the musician i 
Handel, putting his finger to his forehead — “ I have \ 
got a thought*” And this thought immediately J 
elicited itself in his exclaiming — “Apropos to \ 
asparagus. Fontenelle was one day visited in his j 
library by an old acquaintance whom he had not \ 
seen for many years/* 

“ Who is Fontenelle?” interrupled Agnes — s 
try ing to look interested— 1 Is he anoi her painter ?” \ 

“ Oh ! no”’ — replied Shelford — “ he was a cele- > 
brated French poet, of the last age/* 

“ He is dead then” — said Agnes, 

“Near a century ago” — answered Shelford — l 
“ A friend of Fontenelle chancing to visit him one l 
morning, the poet invited him to stay and dine; j 
adding, by way of inducement — ! I am going to \ 
have asparagus, for the first time this season. I J 
really know nothing more delicious than asparagus \ 
nicely drest with sweet fresh oil/ 

“ 1 1 like asparagus myself* — replied the visitor — 

1 provided it is drest with butter ; having, I am \ 
sorry to say, an unconquerable aversion to oil/ i 
“ 1 Well then* — said Fontenelle, after a short s 
pause — ■* if you will allow me the pleasure of your \ 
company, I will have two dishes made of the as- < 
parague — one half shall be drest with butter for \ 
you ; the remainder with oil for myself.* 

“ His friend assented ; and Fontenelle left him for > 
a moment to apprize the cook of this new arrange- \ 
merit. On his return, while earnestly engaged in > 
conversation, the friend suddenly fell off his chair J 
in a fir, and expired immediately* Fonienelle J 
t lien ran to the head of the stairs, and called out to j 
the cook* 

* ( *■ All in oil— all in oil — the butter muffs dead.’ ” i 

Unlucky anecdolist! The Dampwood ladies \ 
now put on shocked faces, (Agnes’s being the least \ 
shocked,} and murmured something about the \ 
dreadful depravity of human nature, and of French l 
nature In particular. Each made an indignant ) 
comment on the wicked want of feeling in the host, $ 
(Agnes’s being the least indignant,) and Alice j 
solemnly demanded the moral of the story, 

Shelford would have been exceedingly discon- \ 
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I certed, if he had not been exceedingly amused ; 
and he could not refrain from smiling, especially 
as he saw the ever-sinning Elizabeth hiding her 
face behind her open book to conceal something 
verging towards laughter. 

Our hero began to think it was time to retreat, 
and said — “ Perhaps I had best call again, or see 
Mr. Dampwood at his store to-morrow.” 

“ Pa’ will certainly be home very soon, now” — 
said Agnes. “ He may have gone from the Ex- 
change to the Athenaeum to read the new English 
papers.” 

“ Be seated, sir” — said Mrs. Dampwood. “My 
husband is always in his own house before nine 
o’clock. We hope you are not tired of our poor 
attempts to entertain you.” 

“ On the contrary” — replied Shelford — “ I have 

I been exceedingly well entertained — and have many 
thanks to otter.” 

Just then, a key was heard at the front door, and 
Mr. Dampwood made his appearance. Shelford 
advanced to meet him, introduced himself, was 
received with great civility, presented his letter, and 
saw that Mr. Dampwood was naturally well pleased 
with its inclosure of a thousand dollar bill. He was 
invited to resume his seat ; and his host commenced 
conversation by asking Shelford if he was aware 
of the dreadful state of the nation. Shelford replied 
in the negative. And Mr. Dampwood then pro- 
ceeded to enlighten him by the assurance that if 
the whig candidate for governor of Delaware was 
not elected, that unhappy little state must sink into 
a bottomless pit from which she could never be 
extricated, and doubtless in her fall she would 
drag down Pennsylvania already tottering, and 
New Jersey whose footing had always rested on 
nothing, and New York already torn to pieces by 
its hundreds of useless railroads. “ Now” — con- 
tinued Mr. Dampwood — “ it is as clear as the light 
of the sun that when the Middle Slates begin 
to go all the rest must follow.” 

“ But where will they go to ?”— inquired Shel- 
ford. 

“ My young friend” — said Mr. Dampwood — “ I 
perceive you have not yet studied the condition of 
the Union, particularly Pennsylvania.” 

“ I know not how a country can expect to pros- 
per” — said Mrs. Dampwood — “when there is so 
much wickedness among the people.” 

“The newspapers are full of it” — said Mr. 
Dampwood. “And they help most sinfully to 
keep it up, by the admission of so many light 
anecdotes, which good people ought rather to cry 
than laugh at.” 

Elizabeth and Shelford involuntarily exchanged 
glances. 

“ I was very much struck with one, which I 
chanced to find this evening in a paper at the 
Athenasum” — pursued Mr. Dampwood — “and I 
was told, the story, bad as it is, had been lately 
revived, and seen in several of those publications. 
It appears that a person who seems to have been 
a literary man, and they are generally a depraved 
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class from their being puffed up with worldly 

> vanity, and pursuing a useless occupation, which 

< very fortunately brings them no profit, but always 

< keeps them poor ; a most lucky circumstance, for if 
\ they had the power which always and properly be- 
\ longs to wealth, the world would be turned upside 

■ down, and Pennsylvania still worse off than she 
; ; is” — C heaving a deep sigh, which was echoed by Jiis 

< wife.) “ Well, sir, this writer, it appears, was sit- 
ting in his library (I suppose they must have libra- 
ries.) For my part I have never found the necessity 

! of one ; and where newspapers (bad as they are) 

^ are staring you in the face at every corner, I see 
; no reason why money should be wasted on books. 

; Well, sir, this author that I speak of, was sitting 
| in his library. It is not mentioned whether he 
| was engaged at the time in reading or writing — 

> perhaps both — or perhaps neither (for I do not be- 

< lieve the tribe is by any means industrious,) when 
j he was unexpectedly visited by a friend, whom, for 

reasons not given, he had not seen for a consider- 

< able time. The friend might have been taking a 
! voyage to India, or been all the while imprisoned 

1 for debt, which last is most likely. The author 
of course invited him to sit down, and it is to bp 
supposed they entered into conversation. There 
| is no account of the topics they discussed. They 
$ may have conversed on the state of the nation, 
l but it is far more probable their talk was idle 9tuflf. 
J When the visitor rose to go, the writer had the 
\ civility to invite him to stay to dinner ; perhaps, 
because it was the only decent dinner he expected 
for a month. And still there is no mention made 
of any thing but asparagus.” 

A sort of scream was heard* from Elizabeth ; 
and Shelford with laughing eyes pressed his finger 
\ on his lips, and motioned her to silence. The 

I ' Dampwood ladies looked surprised ; but respect- 
fully awaited the rest of pa’s narrative, which he 
continued to utter with his eyes still fixed im- 
movably on the mantel piece. 

“To be brief’ — proceeded the narrator, who 
> had never been brief in his life — “ Asparagus was 
\ held out by the literary man, as an inducement for 
! his guest to remain to dinner. As I said, there 
| was no mention made of any other dish ; from 
' which we can draw the conclusion, that authors 
? may be very wclLsatisfied if they can get one dish 
only : and doubtless they seldom count upon 
? having meat to their vegetables. However, ob- 
] serve, I do not positively say that this man had 
\ no meat for his dinner — notwithstanding that he 
spoke only of asparagus. He said he thought it 
; an excellent article when dressed with oil. He 
; of course meant olive oil; though that should 
? have been specified. Perhaps it was for this reason, 
that his friend, misunderstanding him, and think- 
; ing only of the other sort, declared his preference 

i of butter; and if such was his idea, nobody can 
blame him. For my part, I have always seen as- 
paragus served up with butter; but then one-half 
l the world has no notion how the other half lives: 
The writer (strange to say,) went so far as to pro- 
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mise his guest that if he would stay, the asparagus 
should be divided into two dishes, (perhaps he only 
meant plates) one of them to be done up with butter, 
and the other done up with oil. He must have meant 
sweet oil. The friend agreeing (how little we know 
what is before us) the author went to his cook to give 
new orders respecting the asparagus, and to say 
that half was to be oiled and half buttered ! It is 
something singular that an author should possess 
a cook. He came back — sat down — they conversed 
awhile longer, no doubt on some light and trifling 
and unprofitable subject ; literary people never 
seem to know any thing about the stare of the 
nation. I suppose because they don’t care, having 
nothing to lose. And now listen attentively — and 
prepare yourselves for astonishment. What is 
now coming will truly amaze you.” 

An audible giggle was heard from Elizabeth, 
through the fingers that covered her mouth. Shel- 
ford turned hack his face, and looked steadily at 
the carpet behind his chair. The Dampwood ladie3 
plied their needles with great intentuess. 

“I know you will be shocked” — continued the 
old gentleman — “ but try and nerve yourselves for 
the catastrophe.” 

The ladies set their faces, bit in their lips, and 
drew their sewing- threads very hard. This was 
nerving themselves. 

“ The catastrophe” — he proceeded — ** which is 
now at hand. All of a sudden, the visitor was 
taken with a fit, of what sort is not specified ; but 
it mu9t have been a severe one, for he fell on the 
floor (or it might have been on the carpet ; which, 
however, I rather doubt) and before a doctor could 
be summoned, (if indeed the literary man ever 
thought of one, which is also doubtful) the guest 
had departed this life. And now listen with be- 
coming indignation to what followed. The first 
thought of hisselfish friend was the asparagus, and 
he immediately desired the cook to do the whole 
of it in oil. 1 Cook’ — said he— I am not sure 
these were his exact words) cook, I wish to inform 
you that the gentleman who expressed a prefer- 
ence for butter has unexpectedly deceased ; there- 
fore, as I can now have all the asparagus to myself 
according to my first intention, I desire you to 
dress the whole of it (the whole of it mark you) in 
oil, Without a bit of butter.’ ” 

Elizabeth could bear no more, and ran out of the 
room to laugh at her ease in the entry, and Shel- 
ford started up to run after her and join in her 
mirth. Our readers may imagine with what diffi- 
culty he restrained himself while obliged to sit and 
listen to his own bagatelle of an anecdote, slowly, 
solemnly and sententiously related by a dull, 
prosing man, who had no anecdote in his soul. 


lie glanced round at the faces of the Dampwood 
ladies, but seeing in them no expression whatever, > 
he was at a los 9 to conjecture in what manner the ■: 

I twice- told tale had affected them , and to this day 
he has never had an opportunity of discovering. 

Shelford now took his leave as speedily as po- 
liteness would allow, impatient to get into the 
street and have his laugh out, commencing it on 
the door-step. 

For several days, notwithstanding his attention / 
to the business which brought him to Philadelphia, 
our hero found his thoughts wandering towards 
Elizabeth Grovenor. Resolving to see more of 
her, he repaired, on the third morning, again to 
the mansion of the Dampwoods, where he saw 
only the mother — her daughters being at the fancy 
fair for which they had been working. He learnt 
from Mrs. Dampwood that her brother, Mr. Gro- 
venor, had been in town and taken Elizabeth home 
with him, considering that she had had education 
enough. “ The truth is”— continued Mrs. Damp- 
wood — 14 1 was not sorry to relinquish this awful 
charge. The care and responsibility of keeping an 
unmanageable little girl in order are tremendous. 
Elizabeth’s mother having never studied any thing 
herself, was certainly very unfit ^superintend the \ 
studies of her daughter, and, therefore, I prevailed 
on her parents to let me try and do something with •, 
s her ; but I found it a hopeless attempt to make her ■ 
any thing like my own exemplary daughters.” 

Shelford remained a month in Philadelphia and 
New York, and then set out on his return home; > 
diverging from his way to see something of Dau- 
phin county, or rather to see something in it. j 
Furnished with a letter from Mr. Dampwood to 
Elizabeth’s father, he presented himself at the 
house of Mr. Grovenor, who was proprietor of a 
large and valuable farm, and lived like a gentle- ! 
man. Shelford found all the Grovenor family de- ; 
lightful people, and Elizabeth particularly so. She j 
was now properly and becomingly dressed, and 
looked like a handsome young lady, and not like 
an overgrown child. The green shade was dis- 
carded. Being perfectly natural, she wa9 not only 
! bright and animated, but also intelligent and kind- j 
hearted. 

Frank Shelford returned to his home beyond > 
the Allegheny, a home that was always pleasant 
to him. Most American parents are desirous that 
their children should marry young, and Frank’s 
father had long been urgent for his son to settle. 
Frank found that the time for obedience had ar- ; 
rived, and settled with Elizabeth Grovenor. 

He forswore anecdotes, and always kept his 
vow in presence of dull people. Reader, remem- 
ber to do the same. 


THE SOLEMN CELEBRATION 


A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


It was a great — a momentous day to our coun- 
try. The storm of her revolution had gathered in 
its elements. Dark clouds on every side, rolling 
up from the wrongs of an oppressed people to the 
skies, had closed at the zenith; and the blackness 
of our political heavens cast a fearful gloom upon 
the earth. 

Then, on that memorable Nineteenth of April, 
the first dread thunderbolt of battle burst suddenly 
over the plain of Lexington, to leave it irrigated by 
a crimson shower ! The temple of the prince of 
peace was shaken and shattered by the din of war, 
and became at once a place of refuge and of ambush 
to soldiers armed for liberty or death. 

He* whose office it was to minister at the sacred 
altar, looked forth from his dwelling, and saw the 
way of his quiet walk from his own door to the 
sanctuary turned into the theatre of a most won- 
drous and awful tragedy — the infant blades of the j 
early spring grass baptized in the name of freedom ; 
with the life-blood of the lambs of his care. And j 
the grass then shooting up throughout the land ; 
was not mown till it had carpeted a free soil. 
That patriotic pastor beheld the first grand sacri- 
fice to American liberty slain from among his own > 
little village flock! And there they lay on the 
green turf before him ; some in the mortal agony, 
and of others, the yet warm but breathless clay, \ 
just left by the spirits w'hich he had laboured to 
train for Heaven, as they sprang up into the pre- \ 
sence of the Lord of Hosts, invoking aid for their j 
struggling country, and appealing with her cause j 
to the high court above, the earliest there in her > 
behalf. 

The pale remains of these magnanimous soldier f 
patriots were hastily borne from the field of their 
martyrdom by their sorrowing friends, and w ith no J 
other shroud than the gory garments in which they { 
died, laid side by side in one rude receptacle; and 
thus cemented together by their clotted life-streams, < 
as their hearts had been by the cause in which they < 
were poured out, committed to a common grave. \ 
There, shoulder to shoulder, as they had stood in J 
battle, they slept undisturbed through the lapse of < 
three-score years. They sighed no more for liberty \ 
— no more they heard the clang of arms or the ' 
groans of their dying brethren. They heard not \ 
the shout of freedom as it rent the air, nor the > 
sound of the sword being beaten into the plough- j 
share, and the spear to the pruning-hook, in their < 
beloved land. They saw not how proudly and how \ 
* The Rev. Mr. Clarke. 


fondly a vigorous young American eagle was hang- > 
ing in the blue ether deep above their bed of earth, ;J 
with his warm plumy breast to them, his eye J 
drinking at the sun, and his W'ings outspread to > 
span the globe. 

A few years ago these remains were exhumed, s 
to be, on the sixtieth anniversary of the battle, en- \ 
tombed with military honours, in a vault — a new ) 

\ tomb prepared for them by the inhabitants of Lex- j 
ington, beneath a monument which marks the spot 
where they fell. They were gathered into one rich J 
sarcophagus, inscribed with all their names, and, \ 
taking a long leave of their open grave, borne w ith 
solemn pomp from beside it in the cemetery to the \ 
church hard by, with Columbia’s star-spangled j 
banner spread over them for the first — the last > 
time, and there placed in the aisle, before a great > 
cloud of witnesses raining tears at the affecting $ 
sight. 

Never before did mortal remains return from the J 
dark chambers of the dead into the light of day 
with so truly pious and magnificent a welcome, or 
to occasion such a tide of new and powerful emo- \ 
tion as suddenly overwhelmed every heart in that J 
immense assembly, on beholding these lugubrious 
evidences come back, after sixty years’ repose, to > 
attest to the longing, the sighing, the burning de- ; 
sire of the spirits that once animated them for the \ 
rights which they never obtained. 

Yet it w r as not mourning — it was not sorrow', nor \ 
pain from sympathy with present or recent suffer- 
ing, that melted the beholders. It w f as a myste- 
rious, irresistible power, penetrating every breast j 
with a deep, realizing sense never felt before, of ; 
the price of peril, agony and life, at which the 
blessings of freedom were purchased by our fathers 
for our inheritance. It was a feeling to which not > 
a bosom in the throng had till that moment known 
itself susceptible. The occasion w'as unique in the 
world’s annals, and the emotions it caused no less 
so. The effect of these honoured relics on that \ 
grand body of people w’as wondrous, almost as that 
produced by the bones of the Prophet of Israel on < 
the body of the young man that touched them as it i 
lowered into his sepulchre. They reanimated the < 
material form, so that it rose up and stood upon its * 
feet. But these touched the soul of the beholder, i 
infusing, as it were, a new life and power of per- 
ception, and bringing over it a solemnity in view of j 
the rights which our fathers sighed and toiled for, > 
and which we may have but too thoughtlessly pos- j 
sessed. There seemed, throughout the crowd, almost > 
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a general suspension of breath, as if they had si- 
multaneously imagined the tnr which we so freely 
breathe meted out to our ancestors by weight and 
measure. The presence of these mouldering re- 
mains enkindled in the hearts of the spectators a 
lively gratitude towards those valiant men who 
achieved our independence, the more intensely 
glowing, as it now seemed almost too late to be- 
stow it this side of the invisible world. It must be 
directed, with scarce an earthly medium, to that 
all wise Being who has taken to himself so many 
to whom it was due ; that of all that noble army of 
patriot heroes, we see now only a thin and faded 
remnant — a few white-haired, trembling, weary 
pilgrims, lingering here and there, feeble and soli- 
tary, on the bleak shore of lime, awaiting the barge 
that is to convey them home* 

A small number of these, and some who had be- 
longed to the same company with the fallen in the 
battle of Lexington, were present at the solemn 
celebration— each bearing on his breast a badge of 
that company which had been so closely bound to- 
gether by the one great cause, when those bosoms 
were warmed by the fire of youth. 

As they tottered near, and their aged eyes looked 
darkly on their brethren in the coffin, they re mem - 
ed how they once — how they last had seen them ; 
and, contrast mg that day with this, almost ready to 
cry with the voice in the valley of vision — Can 
these dry bones live? — they, in spirit, turned away 
the eight from earth and ashes, blessing the pro- 
mise and the author of a more glorious resurrection. 

The funeral oration pronounced over those re- 
vered relics before that dignified audience, was by 
one wisely chosen and well qualified for an occa- 
sion so great, so deeply interesting and affecting as 
no man ever addressed an assembly on before, and 
none could ever again. While every ear of the 
vast multitude hung on the eloquent lips of Ed w a no 


Everett, and every heart felt itself melting at the 
pathetic story he was telling in his own peculiar, 
thrilling accents, or enlarged and elevated by the 
high-toned sentiments he was uttering, so death- 
like was the stillness of the house, you could almost 
hear the drop of the soldier’s tear on his glittering 
armour, as he listened and looked, and beholding 
what was near him in the aisle, realised that it was 
for no vain pageant or empty show that he and his 
company were equipped in military array. 

The half stifled sob of the statesman, too, was 
detected through the reigning stillness that betrayed 
the bosom it was shaking, white he considered the 
sacredness of the charge committed to his trust— 
the great dudes of his office, and viewed himself ns 
a high-priest in the temple of our liberty, with the 
ark of a nation’s rights to protect from the touch of 
profane or unclean hands. 

But die orator had done. The dirge was sung ; 
the benediction was pronounced. The people 
moved— 

As a rich, rare casket filled with gold. 

And pearls and precious stones, 

They took up the eofiin dim and cold 
With the soldiers’ names and bones. 

Then slowly forth 10 the battle-ground. 

While every mouth was dumb, 

They moved to the mournful music’s sound 
And the beat of the muffled drum. 

They reached the place for the honoured dead, 

The proudest and the best — 

The earth lhat had been their dying bed. 

Prepared for their final rest. 

Those relics dark from the light they lowered, 

Where the bleeding warriors fell, 

And volleys three o’er iho tomb they poured — 

: Twas the soldiers long farewell. 




LOVE’S MESSAGE. 


thamsm-tko viiost the GEBM4H of heimc K* 


Ci, odd, that hurt test to the west, 
Where dwells the one lhai I love best, 
Oh! let my love, my hope, my song, 
Flout airily with you along. 

Hasten, vapoury one, 

Over house and tree ; 

Take my beloved one 
One or two blessed thoughts of me. 


And in the bn ruing noontide hour, 
Friendly cloud, exert thy power; 
Spread ihy curtain o’er the sky, 
Making a pleasant shade to her eye. 
Air spirits call 
From the east and west; 

Bid ihcm all 

Go fan the one that I love best. 


Keep from her eyes the early light— 
Protract with pleasant dreams her night; 
Over her garden hover then— 

And pour down dew as a gentle rain 
On leaf arid flower, 

To gladden her sight, 

Thai ihe morning hour 
May beam with joy in her garden bright- 


And when daylight fades away, 
Beck thyself in bright array; 

A gorgeous bed for the dying sun, 
To rest his sinking head upon. 

So hasten, vapoury one, 

Over house and tree ; 

Take my beloved one 
One or two blessed thoughts of me. 








THE NEW CINDERELLA. 


BT MESS PENINA MOTS A. 


{See Plan.) 


Many Hue Cindere Has on earth may be aeon* 

Lovely children of Genius, and others. 

Condemned to a menial and moping routine. 

By unnatural sisters or brothers. 

One of these in the coarse of my travels I met,. 
Propping tears over onerous tasks f 

Which the muses— her nearest of kindred— had set* 

J While they reveled at galas and masques. 

In the basement of Poetry"* palace I found her* 
Preparing a lyric repast; 

With the ashes of Memory scattered around her* 

That from Sorrow's great furnace were east. 

She had just decorated her heartless relations 
Pot the ball of a potentate proud ; 

And again was resuming her sad lucubrations, 

When her name was thrice uttered aloud. 

Bewildered she rose to reply to a call 
Made in accents so mild and unwonted, 

When she heard the light sound of a fairy-foot fall, 
And Fancy the maiden confronted. 

il Is it you* my dear Godmother? blest be the ininutu 
That brings such a friend to my aid ; 

My song will have something of melody in it, 

When your wand o’er my lyre is asvoyed.” 

rt Would you not join the crowd that assemble to night 
In the halls of an epic grandee?*' 

“That honour* alas!” said the sensitive sprite, 

“Is too high fur a tninstrel like me , 11 

w Not so.— From die laurel-hedged garden of Fame 
Go bring me a hyacinth-star; 

And there gather also the blossom whoso name, 

From its form, is called Venus’s Car/' 

The first was soon changed by a touch of the fairy 
To a robe of imperial hue; 

To diamonds, besides, as speedily vary 
A thousand pure droplets of dew. 

No less marvellous change in the second was seen, 
When its graceful corolla unclosing, 

A phaeton rose where a flower had been, 

And horses where doves were reposing. 

“Your dress and your vehicle, daughter, are ready. 
And here is a pair of glass sandals \ 
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Let not finite ry render your movements unsteady* 

Heed time, and avoid petty scandals ” 

Inspiration was felt as the wand’s final stroke 
Passed over her bosom and brow j 

In Glory’s high heart a new sentiment woke, 

As he made to the stranger his bow. 

“What muse* what enchantress* great lord of the fi&tc. 
Has arrived all your guests to eclipse?” 

“ I know not myself;— but I ne’er shall forget 
The music that flows from her lips.” 

j The Prince of Parnassus and many fine peers 
Yield homage to charms bo divine ; 

She greets her oppressors* and smiles as she hears, 
jj Undetected* the praise of the Nine. 

• Forgotten* alas ■ is the fairy’s monition 
To mark as they fleeted the hours ; 

: : Gems, robe and barouche, as before their transition, 

Are but vapour, and fiction’s wild flowers. 

One sandal alone was retained in, her fright, 

The other to fragments was shivered; 

But the glittering relics were luimd by a knight* 

And to Glory in secret delivered. 

: “ What strange metamorphose is this?” said the king, 
(Inspecting with care every shred ;) 

$ “These are fugitive pieces, which she who can sing 
i I swear by Apollo to wed.” 

£ Next morn, as the nymph of the basement was brushing 
> The tears of repentance away* 

And sighing to think of the merciless crushing 
jf Of many an exquisite lay, 

: She was called into one of the muses’ saloons* 

Where a gallant and bold troubadour 
j Requested to hear the sweet stanzas and tunes 
That had charmed him the evening before. 


f ller godmother’s wand now invisibly passed 
j O’er the spirit and form of the maiden ; 

On her foot, too, the unbroken sandal was placed. 
And her temples with laurels were laden. 

Then Glory the bride of his lie an recognized 
In the poor Cinderella of song; 

’Twas a scheme by poetical justice devised 
\ In redress of the nidodi&i’s wrong. 
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NOTICES OP NOTICEABLE PEOPLE AND THEIR 
PRODUCTIONS. 

BY A PEN. 


I INTRODUCTION. 

I have been for many years connected with 11 the 
Press,” in England, both as contributor and editor 
— a trembler, at first, for the fate of my own literary 
children, and afterwards a judge of the merits or 
demerits of other people’s bantlings. I well re- 
member my first contribution to a B 1 news- 

paper. How anxiously I awaited the day of publi- 
cation ; how I hoped and feared — hoped every night 
i and feared every morning — that the editor would 
\ or would not insert my lines “ To an iEolian Harp” 

> in his “poet’s corner” — (by the way, I had never 
heard that wind instrument). At length, one even- 
> ing I ventured to invest fivepence in literature ; the 
i clerk gave me a damp sheet. I hurried from the 
office door, rushed into an alley, and, esconced be- 
< hind an old apple woman, unfolded the damp sheet. 

! / never looked at the “leader.” What were politics 
to a young poet? But I glanced instinctively at 

I the first column of the back page, and, 

u IIow sweet and calmly on the breeze those airy mur- 
murs float,” 

dazzled my pleased eye. I was in print ; and who 
but an author can tell the rapturous feeling of a 
boy who sees his first production publicized — if I 
; may coin a word? Well, I read them over and 
over again, saw a few misprints, but little heeded 
J them; and knew not then, as I now know, to quote 

I from these my first rhymes, when referring to the 
wind- harp’ 8 tones — 

w Alas ! with us they stay not long but swiftly pass away, 
Like all the sweetest things of earth, the first to know 
decay. 

O’er the harp’s strings the winds sweep on to sweet and 
mournful strain, 

Then in the distance die away, and all is hushed again,” 
/ that the press music, which had such power to 
> charm then, would lose its charm for ever before 
< long. 

Success in my first newspaper article embold- 
ened me, and I employed, I fear, too many hours in 
wooing the muse. As a surgeon’s apprentice, I 
; made effusions instead of infusions, and looked blue 
enough when compelled to make blue- pill. Heli- 
< conian draughts I preferred to black ones ; plaster 
of Paris busts of Shakspeare and Milton to making 
plasters of Burgundy pitch, or strengthening stuff 
for the busts of prosaic people ; and — but no mat- 
ter — I continued scribbling until I got into the 
magazines; then published a volume; experienced 
the misery of proof-sheets; mixed with authors 
vol. xxix. — 22 


and authoresses in that great reservoir of talent — 
London ; became reporter, then editor of a news- 
paper; and in all these capacities, having neces- 
sarily had much to do with literary folks, I have 
jotted down my recollections of them for the espe- 
cial benefit of the numerous readers of “ Godey.” 

I must premise, that I have pursued no order of 
arrangement in my recollections. As the indi- 
viduals referred to have stepped on the platform of 
memory, I have noted at once whatever, as the 
title of these papers indicates, was noticeable. We 
arc all interested in the very trifles connected with 
the characters of those whose works have afforded 
us recreation or improvement; and to give some 
idea of their every-day manners is my object in 
writing these papers. Most of the authors referred 
to are living — some are far beyond the world’s ap- 
plause or its censure. I have, however, endea- 
voured so to write respecting both os to offend 
neither the sensibilities of the one class nor awaken 
unpleasant feelings in near and dear survivors of 
the other. There is nothing more despicable than 
the misrepresenting sayings and doings of those 
who are living and breathing the air we breathe, 
except it be raking amongst the ashes of the dead 
for peculiarities which the world would consider 
faults, but which, after all, were not so, save in the 
diseased imaginations of carping writers. And 
now to the self-imposed task of A Pen. 

Philadelphia , Sept. 1644. 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 

More people have heard of Robert Montgomery 
than the readers of his books. He was the son of 
a McGomery who enacted very cleverly the part of 
a clown on the boards of the Bath theatre some six- 
and- twenty years ago. Robert was a smart boy, 
and sent some pieces to the Bath Herald, which at- 
tracted the attention of a Mr. Tongue, an artist, 
who sought him out and furnished him with the 
means of improving himself. After a boarding- 
school drilling, he became connected with a maga- 
zine, started under the title of the “Bath Star,” 
and gained more reputation. James Montgomery 
was then highly popular, and Robert Gomcry, 
feeling inclined to break a lance with the “ Chris- 
tian Poet,” dropped the three syllabled parental 
nomenclature, and prefixed the somewhat aristo- 
cratic “ Mont” to his surname. This was a clever 
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“move,” for when hie “Omnipresence of the 
Deity” came out. Maunder, the publisher, ushered ; 
it into the world as a new religious poem by Mont- 
gomery. Now, few had heard of Robert, but 
thousands had read James’s verse, and a new poem 
from him who had delighted all finely constituted 
minds with the “Pelican’s Island,” and other 
pure productions, ordered Robert’s poem by mis- 
take. The consequence was, that edition after 
edition followed each other in rapid succession; 
and it was not until the first gape of wonderment 
was over, that the readers discovered their idol was 
not, as Byron says of his hero, “the true one.” 
The work appeared almost simultaneously with 
poor Robert Pollok’s “Course of Time,” a pro- 
duction of sterling genius; and Wilson, in his 
Blackwood’s Magazine, made the two poems the 
subject of a slashing comparative critique. Mont- 
gomery next produced, I think, “Satan,” which 
was a miserable affair, and only gained him the 
name of “Robert le Diable .” By a leap, as from 
darkness into light, he then produced “ Woman, 
the Angel of Life.” The title of his book is good. 

I should advise every one to go no farther than the 
first page, for the angelic influences give way to 
Robert Montgomery’s verbiage. Robert soon af- 
terwards went to Oxford, was ordained, and pro- 
duced a poem under that title, which was still-born. 
His next essay was “Luther,” but as it is not my 
purpose to criticize his poems, I may as well de- 
scribe his personal appearance. 

In the year 1838, hearing that the “popular 
poet” was to preach a charity sermon in Trinity 
Church, Hotwell’s, Bristol, (England), I edged my 
way into a pew near that of the vicar, and, after 
settling myself quietly down, waiting for the organ 
to peal out its welcome to the clergyman as he 
entered the sacred desk to promulgate “peace on 
earth and good will towards men,” I turned my 
head and saw a man of about thirty-six years of 
age enter — the clerk and sexton bowing to him as 
if he were the Deity of the place, instead of a ser- 
vant only of the Most High. He was a carefully 
dressed clergyman; his hair, black artd glossy, 
was carefully, most pleasantly parted, and not the 
straightest railroad ever planned could have been 
straighter than the line from the centre of his “os 
frontis” to the most prominent process of his “oc- 
cipital bone;” his black hair was brought down 
on each side of his head with scrupulous care ; his 
clerical bands were adjusted with the most ortho- 
dox accuracy ; there was not a fold in his gown out 
of order. Altogether, he was the pink of propriety. 

When he mounted the pulpit stairs, he did so 
with, I thought, a consciousness that he was an 
author. His sermon I remember nothing of, for, 
after he had finished his first part, I sank on a com- 
fortable cushion and dreamt of some of the old 
divines. 

Robert Montgomery had, and I believe has, the 
incumbency of St. Jude’s, Glasgow. His latest 
work is his “Reflective Discourses,” which has 
not increased his reputation. He has married a 


lady of large property, and — may one day be a 
bishop.* 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

Who does not remember the pious, good, grace- 
ful bard of Sheffield ?— one ever ready to do any 
good work and perform any kind action. What 
friend, whose eye may light on these pages, cannot 
call to mind that lovely lyric — 

“ Friend after friend depart — 

Who has not lost a friend V* 

Who that has experienced the bitterness and endless 
toil of life, will not join with James Montgomery 
in mourning 

11 the common lot?” 

and what Christian will not feel the force of the 
following sweet lines, (as yet unpublished, and 
extracted from a poem furnished to the writer as a 
contribution in aid of a bazaar, the proceeds arising 
from which were appropriated to the building a 
new church on the site of an old one,) 

“ There is a house not made with hands, 

Eternal in the heavens, for them 
Who travel singly or in bands 
To seek the new Jerusalem. 

With them may all who worship here, 

Age after age in turn appear, 

Where that which men call death on earth, 

Spirits may deem their better birth?” 

In early years, James Montgomery was editor of 
the Sheffield Iris, and for some political article was 
imprisoned. He did not, however, write it ; and 
rather than let a young man who was the author, 
suffer, he voluntarily endured that worst of priva- 
tions — a separation from his home, and that greatest 
of degradations, a prison lodging ; but even in his 
solitude, he sang sweetly to a bird on his prison 
wall. 

James Montgomery is in person, tall, very thin 
and feeble looking. His appearance is by no means 
that of a poet — it more resembles the outward man 
of a Wesleyan minister. His forehead, high and 
narrow, is partially covered by stripes of hair, 
which was once what is called “sandy,” but is 
now inclining to gray. His features have a melan- 
choly cast, but their saddened expression is of a 
chastened and subdued character. His voice is 
exceedingly tremulous when speaking in public, 
which he occasionally does as chairman of mission- 
ary meetings. Some years since, he gave a course 
of lectures on “Poetry,” which were generally 
considered to be unworthy his reputation. He 
shines more on paper than in oratory. In private 
life he is universally esteemed, and nothing can be 
more delightful than his fireside conversation. I 

* It was said, some time since in England, that Robert 
Montgomery had refused an offer to take the charge of a 
church in the United States. 
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once heard him, at the request of Mr. Cottle, (the 
Cottle whom Byron so mercilessly lashed J repeat 
his beautiful poem on Prayer, and I need scarcely 
say that it derived an added sweetness from the 
voice of the poet. His opinions of other poets were 
kindly but firmly expressed. Mrs. Hem ana was, 
he told me, his favourite authoress. Of Byron’s 
genius he spoke in lofty terms, but censured, as all 
must do, Ills impiety. The conversation turned on 
novelists. Dickens he preferred to any other living 
writer of fiction; and of alt Boz’s tales, that of 
“ Little Nell” pleased him most. 

Mr. Montgomery is a member of the Moravian 
Society, and, I am informed, occasionally preaches 
in a chapel belonging to that community near 
Sheffield. He is unaffectedly pious, as his writings 
abundantly prove; and few poets will lay their 
heads on their dying pillows with less to regret. 
He is a widower, and childless, but by no means a 
solitary; for wherever good may be done in his 
vicinity, James, ”our James,” as his fellow- 
townsmen love to call him, is to be found. 

Some two years since, a gang of burglars broke 


into the poet’s home whilst he was at the Moravian 
meeting-house, and stole from it a splendid silver 
inkstand, which had been presented to him by the 
ladies of Sheffield, The loss was about to be re- 
paired, when, to the astonishment of the bard, he 
received a box containing the abstracted article, 
and a note, of which the following is a copy, which 
Mr, Montgomery permitted me to make. It has 
not been until now made public, 

Birmingham^ March, 1833 * 

“Honoured Sir;—* When we robbed your 
house, we did not know that you wrote such beau- 
tiful verses as you do, I remember my mother 
told some of them to me when I was a boy. I 
found out what house we robbed by the writing on 
the inkstand. Honoured sir, I send it back ; it 
was my share of the booty, and I hope you and 
God will forgive me.” 

Could a higher honour have been paid to a poet? 
Long may the Christian poet live to enjoy his 
we 11- deserved reputation. 




THE NIGHT STORM, 

BY FRO F. WILLIAM 0. llOWARp. 


The sudl had merged his radiant disk beneath the west- \ 
ern wave. 

And Nature, wrapped In deep repose, was noiseless as j; 
the grave ; 

Midnight had o’er the weary earth its sable curtain \ 
spread, 

And the bright orbs, that gem the sky, their lustre dimly \ 
shed. 

The waters of til e glassy 1 ak a ware s wedl y h ugh e d to rest, £ 

While farms of beauty undefined lay mirrored on its ;■ 
breagt ; 

The warblers of the upper deep, whose notes charm ; 
every grove, 

Had fold ad up their downy wings, and ceased their songs • 
of love, 

\ 

No Queenly Moon, with cheering beams, illumed the j 
face of night, \ 

And o’er a sleeping world diffused its soft and balmy light; ] 

The spangled heavens enrobed ia gloom, the calm and < 
sickly air, 

With fearful certainty foretold an elemental war* 

And, lo ! the darkness gathering dense athwart the orient > 
sky, 

B lack clouds across the bl us expanse i n qu i ck sue c ess ton • 
fly ; 

The rustling breeze begins to wail, and bend the trem- : 
bling wood, 

And now 1 on every hill and vale descends the angry flood, j 

And while, with startling majesty, the tempest roars ; 
around, 

Ths vivid lightnings fiercely glare, and thunder shakes 
the ground j \ 

A hoary vet’ ran, bowed with age, his gloomy pathway ; 
wends, ] 

Uncheercd, companion! ess, alone — remote from home i 
and friends* 


Through brake and glen he presses on, in quest of some 
retreat, 

But, all in vain his anxious flight! his watchword is 
defeat; 

No glimm’ring taper meets his eye, or lights his trackless 
path, 

While fiery clouds deform the sliy, and mutter forth their 
wrath* 

He strains an aching glance above, and passion gilds Us 
ray. 

His weary feet more swiftly move, and suffer no delay ; 

The tears that wet his furrowed cheek, and sparkle in 
hie eye. 

Bespeak a gouUin spiring hope some shelter to descry. 

He knows a Providence benign directs his footsteps still, 

That all his painful struggles now subserve his Maker’s 
will ; 

Then though the heavens with csaseless flash their forked 
arrows cast, 

How blest the hope, whate’er his fate, to be with God at 
last! 

This glorious hope revives his heart, when, sinking in 
despair, 

He neither fears the thunder’s voice nor lightning’s vivid 
glare ; 

He knows that God permits the storm to sweep the earth 
in wrath. 

And scatter wild dismay and death along its fitful path. 

At length, fatigued by toil severe, his coming doom un- 
known, 

Uncertain when his course would end, unfriended and 
alone ; 

A flaming shaft from yon blue vault, with deadly fury 
hurled, 

Released a spirit pure and bright from this distressful 
world ! 




TWO PASSAGES IN AN ARTIST’S LITE* 


BY MRS. E. F. KLLETT. 


“ Charity, signor?’* 

“My child, I have no change in my purse.” 

“ Oh, signor, charity!” 

“ I have no money, I tell you;” and saying this, 
the stranger pushed back the extended hand of a 
little girl, who stood begging at the corner of the 
Strada di Toledo, in Naples. 

“ Well, signor, you shall be repaid,” said a voice, 
the sweetness of which contradicted aught that 
might seem petulant in the words. 

The passenger addressed turned with a smile and 
with some surprise, and looked at the young men- 
dicant. It was a child about eight years of age, 
with pretty features, though extremely pale, and 
the largest black eyes he had ever seen. There 
was an expression of resolution as well as of sor- 
row in the juvenile face. 

“I shall be repaid!” repeated the stranger. 

“ Do you know that such a reply is impertinent?” 

“ Pardon, signor ; give me what you will, but 
give me something; for I want a great deal of 
money.” 

The respectful, yet earnest air of entreaty with 
which this reply was made, interested the passen- 
ger. lie stopped and took out his purse ; but while 
searching for a piece of silver, asked — 

“ Why, my girl, do you want a great deal ? At > 
your age, one is usually content with a little.” 

“Oh, I need much,” answered the child, with \ 
tears in her eyes. “I have to make up a large 
sum, and have raised but a very small part.” 

This is doubtless a victim of selfish parents, 
thought the stranger, as he put his alms into her 
hand. She dares not return home without the 
amount they have ordered her to bring. What a 
pity ! How delicate are those features, and what 
a touching expression ! How expressive the tones \ 
of her childish voice ! She deserves a better fate, ; 
truly, than thus to be nursed by misery and brought 
up, perhaps, to vice ! 

The little girl thanked him, and invoked the bless- 
ing of the Madonna for his goodness ; then turned 
to other passengers, while he slowly went on. 

The next afternoon, towards sunset, the stranger, 
a young painter and native of France, whom we 
shall call Albert Monier, escorted a party of ladies 
to their locanda after a sailing excursion, and 
chanced to pass the piazza where stood the little 

* The incident in the first part of this little talc, of the 
child begging for her mother’s burial, is taken from a 
French story — altogether different, however, iu the re- 
maining incidents, and not at all suitable for translation. 
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beggar girl. He pointed her out to their attention, 
and related his encounter of the preceding day. 
Two of the ladies, resolute never to encourage idle- 
ness, passed without noticing her; and the child, 
who seemed by instinct to know the really benevo- 
lent, made no attempt to stop them. But when an 
English lady drew nigh, leaning on the arm of 
Monier, both her hands were stretched out in the 
energy of supplication. 

“ Are you getting so much money for yourself?” 
asked the lady, in a sweet voice. Albert translated 
her words into the Neapolitan dialect. The little 
girl shook her head, and answered ingenuously — 

“ It is for my mother.” 

“And who is the mother that sends you, poor, 
timid child, to beg in the crowded streets?” 

“My mother? — she is there!” answered the 
child, pointing upwards. 

1 ‘ She is dead — poor orphan ! And your father ?” 

“ I know not where he is. Perhaps with mam- 
ma,” replied the little girl, sadly. 

The lady shed tears, and gave her a piece of gold. 
Albert questioned her as to her birth and residence, 
but could learn no more than that her only protec- 
tor was Father Anselmo, priest of the church of 
San Paolo, in one of the faubourgs. Her name 
was Lucilla. She knew of no family name. 

Deeply interested in the fate of the poor child, 
he resolved to visit the padre, and, some hours 
after, directed his steps towards the faubourg indi- 
cated. Passing through noble streets, where pa- 
laces, the abo*des of splendour and ostentation, 
greeted him at every step, through narrow and 
dirty alleys, where dwelt vice and misery, and ob- 
serving the contrast which strikes every visitor to 
the Italian cities, he at last found the church and 
the lodging of Anselmo. At his ring, the sacristan 
opened the door, and directed him to walk up a 
narrow flight of stairs, at the top of which was the 
priest’s chamber. 

The old curate was a venerable man, with an 
open, honest face and mild expression. His snow- 
white hair fell over the collar of a black robe 
always worn by the priests in Italy. His apart- 
ment was so modestly furnished, that it might 
have served for the cell of a friar ; it contained only 
a table, a bed, four chairs, a portrait of Napoleon, 
and an image or two consecrated to devotion. 

As he entered, Albert saw that the good old 
priest was not alone. A little girl sat by the table, 
finishing her supper of milk and coarse bread ; it 
was Lucilla, who turned quickly as the door open- 
ed, and showed by the flashing of her dark eyes 
that she recognized the young stranger. 
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Albert took the seat offered him by the padre! 
explained the object of his visit * and expressed his 
wish to do something for the benefit of the poor 
child, who, he added, “ is degraded by thus beg- 
ging in the streets .’ 1 

“ That is what I tell her every day/’ observed 
Ansel mo. 

Lucilla, having sainted Albert, returned to her 
repast, without paying further attention, as it seem- 
ed, to their conversation. In answer to some in- 
quiries concerning her parentage, the priest volun- 
teered to relate what he knew of her mother, 

" Some years ago/ 5 said he, “ I noticed a young 
woman who was a regular attendant on divine ser- 
vice in the church where I officiate. Her little 
daughter was always with her, and both would 
often remain for hours kneeling before the chapel 
of the Madonna, 

“ One day there was a funeral ceremony in the 
church. The rich Count of Cosenza had died at 
his hotel, and his remains were to bo interred in 
the family vault within the chapel. The whole 
church was hung with black cloth fringed with 
silver. An immense number of wax lights burned 
under the funereal canopy that overhung the coffin, 
while the candelabrum, with red and blue flames, 
gave a dazzling splendour to (he illuminated chapel. 
The arms of the deceased were displayed on his 
gilded escutcheon. A great crowd from the neigh- 
bourhood and from a distance came to San Paolo 
to witness the pompous spectacle. 

“ After the mass and prayers for the dead were 
ended, the body of the noble count was deposited 
in the chapel of the Madonna, till the vault belong- 
ing to his family could be opened. Among the 
people in the church were the lovely mother and 
her child. She had sung-in the funeral chant, and 
remained absorbed in sad meditation, while the 
lights w ere extinguished and the crowd dispersed. 

“ Lucilla stood close by her mother, astonished 
and dazzled by the spectacle which had so power- 
fully impressed her youthful imagination. Nursed 
in the Italian belief that clings so fondly to what 
takes strong hold on the senses, the child imagined 
that he who could, after his death, command such 
sumptuous honours, and prayers offered with so 
much pomp of worship, must be sure of a happy 
entrance imo heaven. “How beautiful, 0 mam- 
mal 1 ’ she cried, breathlessly, “The Madonna 
blesses those who are brought in such a manner 
into her chapel 1” Then she addressed to her 
mother a number of questions, to know how long 
before the body would be interred ; if the priests of 
San Paolo would come to pray over it every day ; 
if they would sprinkle it with holy water; how 
many masses would be said for the repose of the 
departed soul, &c. 

“ I happened to be near, and congratulated the 
mother upon the religious feelings she had been 
enabled to cherish in her child — expressing my 
hopes that her fervent prayers would one day be 
granted. She made no reply, but only pressed a 
kiss on her daughters forehead; tears seemed to 


choke her voice, and she hastily quitted the church, 
probably to conceal her emotion from me. I re- 
marked. as she passed to the door, that she was 
even paler than usual, and seemed to be suffering 
much, 

“A whole month passed, during which I saw 
her no more in the church of San Paolo. I con- 
cluded that some misfortune had obliged her to 
quit the country, when, one morning, the little 
Lucilla came and knocked at my door. She had 
been weeping, and bad quite lost the usual fresh- 
ness of her complexion. Her dress w + as in dis- 
order; and she had hardly breath enough to speak 
as she entreated me to hasten to the help of her 
mother, who was dying. 

“I followed her at once to a small house in one 
of the neighbouring streets. The chamber into 
which I was led by the little girl, showed the aspect 
of poverty, but w r as by no means lacking in neat- 
ness. Her poor mother's condition was, indeed, 
desperate. When I first glanced at her livid coun- 
tenance, I saw that her last hour had come, 

“ My first care was to summon a physician. He 
paid but a short visit — for a brief examination of 
the invalid convinced him she was beyond human 
aid. * She has riot an hour to live/ he whispered 
to me, as he went out. The dying woman con- 
tinually murmured the name of her child. When 
I promised to take care of the orphan, she blessed 
me, and prayed that God would enable me to fulfil 
the pious duty. Then pointing to a casket that 
stood by her bed, she gave into my hands a bundle 
of papers, most of them letters from the father of 
Lucilla. 

“The tears and cries of the desolate orphan 
mingled with her mother’s last sighs. I consigned 
her to the care of the sacristan*s wife, while I made 
preparations for the burial of the poor young woman. 
Lucilla entrealed permission to be present at the 
simple funeral ceremony, and then followed the 
bier to the cemetery where the poor were interred. 
As the assistants were about lowering the corpse 
into the ground, the child threw herself upon it 
with piercing cries, insisting that it should be car- 
ried to the chapel of the Madonna, 

“I endeavoured to calm her distress, and ex- 
plained to her that to inter the body within the 
church would cost an enormous sum, such as 
neither she nor I possessed. Wiping away her 
tears, she asked — 4 How much would it cost to place 
my mother near the Madonna?’ — for she seemed 
to think there was no safety for her mother’s son! 
if the body were buried elsewhere. 

** I could not make her understand the value of 
any stated sum, but I showed her a piece of gold, 
and said it would take at least an hundred like that. 
From that moment ibe child devoted herself to 
fulfil the resolution she had formed to raise the 
sum required. She commenced begging next 
morning on the steps of the church, and then 
passed into the more frequented streets. Every 
evening she brings me what she has obtained, and 
when there is enough to make a ducat, begs me to 
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have it changed into gold, that she may see it added 
to the others. All she can procure is hoarded up, 
that in time she may see her mother’s remains laid 
beside the altar of the Madonna, her tomb sprinkled 
with holy water and incense burned over it. 

“To-day Lucilla is happy, for she has brought 
home the value of a golden ducat. There are now 
eighteen ducats in her treasury ; when she has 
eighty-two more, the dear child will see her pious 
wish fulfilled, and the parent she loved so much 
under the Holy Virgin’s protection. 

“I ought, perhaps, to have prevented all this; 
but I had no power to oppose her resolution, from 
the weakness, it may be called, of admiration; and 
besides, I knew not if I should do right in with- 
standing so holy a purpose.” 

The story of Anselmo touched the heart of the 
young Frenchman. So much courage and perse- 
verance evinced by so young a child, to secure, as 
she believed, her mother’s eternal happiness, ap- 
peared to him an example of filial piety such as he 
had never heard of even in Naples, where religion 
is so highly regarded by the people. After having 
thanked the good priest for his relation, he begged 
that he would no longer permit Lucilla to ask 
charity in the streets, for that he would take care 
to see her wish fulfilled before he left the city. 

“I am an artist,” said he, “and have little pro- 
perty, but I shall not regret the loss of what is 
bestowed in such a cause, and to make happy an 
innocent heart. You will do me a favour if you 
will attend to the preparations for the funeral cere- 
monies.” 

Anselmo, surprised at such generosity from a 
stranger, was profuse in his expressions of grati- 
tude; but Albert stopped him, and asked if what 
he knew respecting the parentage of Lucilla could 
avail for the bettering of her condition. Alas! 
hers was but an ordinary case; her mother had 
been abandoned by the wretch who had betrayed 
her, with a promise of support for her and the child, 
which was only fulfilled for two or three years. 
The priest believed she had wished to conceal his 
name, and therefore did not feel himself justified in 
communicating it. He was resolved never to part 
with the little girl, to whom he had promised to be 
a father. 

The following day, the bells of the church of 
San Paolo were ringing, and the people of the 
neighbourhood crowded within the gates to attend 
the funeral service of the mother of Lucilla. Mag- 
nificent and solemn music sounded from the choir. 
All the pillars were hung with black cloth fringed 
with silver. A superb canopied bier, surrounded 
by wax lights, stood in front of the great altar. 
The curate Anselmo, assisted by other priests and 
deacons, officiated with all the pomp of Catholic 
worship. The fragrance of incense filled the aisles. 
The choir responded to the priests chanting the 
prayers for the repose of the dead. 

When the sacrifice of the mass was ended, six 
men in black took up the coffin, covered with black 
cloth, on which was a white cross embroidered in 


silver, and, accompanied by the priests, the sing- 
ers, and the children of the choir, still chanting 
prayers for the dead, bore it to the altar of the Ma- 
donna, which also had been sumptuously decorated 
for the solemnity. When they opened the vault 
that was to receive the body, and Anselmo began 
to chant the “De profundis clamavi,” Lucilla, who 
was kneeling, lifted up her face with an expression 
of ecstatic joy, and murmured a prayer of gratitude. 
Then she rose, and piously kissed the coffin before 
it was consigned to its last resting-place. 

The ceremony being finished, the stone covering 
was replaced; the priests chanted the requiem, and 
returned to the sacristy. The people left the 
church. Lucilla came timidly to her benefactor, 
and presented him with her prayer-book. 

“ Madonna will bless you, signor,” said she, 
“for you have given repose to the soul of my 
mother! I have nothing to give you but her 
prayer-book.” 

Albert took the simple gift. It was bound in 
violet- coloured morocco, and on the side was print- 
ed, in letters of gold — “Catcrina Micaeli.” 

“It is my mother’s name,” said the little girl. 
The painter promised never to part with the relic. 
Having given to Anselmo a sum of money, which 
he desired him to expend in procuring Lucilla a 
useful education, he left them; and a few days 
after, quitted Naples to pursue his travels. 


n. 


The curtain had just fallen after the third act of 
a play represented at the Parisian theatre. After 
the silence that immediately succeeded among the 
crowd of spectators, the hum of conversation was 
heard throughout the house. 

“That last scene was admirable,” observed a 
man who sat ih a side box, to his companion, a 
painter of some celebrity; “but you, I perceive, 
have been busy with some drama before the cur- 
tain. Indeed, I have not seen you, for the last half 
hour, take your eyes off yonder box.” 

“ She is, in truth, singularly beautiful,” an- 
swered the other. 

“ Who, the young lady there, with her stem- 
looking old father ? Ah ! you have taste, Albert. 
It is Mademoiselle Julie d’Auberg, daughter to the 
rich old colonel.” 

It was, indeed, a vision of loveliness. The 
young girl was apparently absorbed in the repre- 
sentation; and the artless expression of pleasure in 
her face, as she looked up at her father, or turned 
to speak with a lady in the same box, showed all 
the naivete of childhood. Her form was slender, 
but exquisitely moulded ; her neck and bust, and 
white rounded arms, had the faultless perfection of 
statuary, with the softness and glowing life of the 
richest creation of the pencil. But even more 
attractive than the beauty of her classic brow and 
chiseled features, was an expression of tender 
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melancholy in the soft dark eyes, shaded by lashes 
so long that they rested on her cheek. When the 
curtain rose, and she fixed them again on the stage, 
the painter thought he could read in their tremulous 
glances ail the emotions called up by the pictured 
scene. Presently, she made a slight change in her 
position, which deprived him of the full view of 
her face. 

When the piece was concluded, and the audience 
left the house, the artist and his friend stood almost 
involuntarily in the way where the young girl they 
had noticed, with her party, must pass them. Her 
glance, as she passed, met the ardent look of the 
painter; and for one delicious instant those dark 
eyes rested on his. There was something of sur- 
prise as if at his boldness ; but the glance lingered 
— lingered till her companion drew her forward-— 
and it forever enslaved the artist’s soul, Hoes not 
the magnetic power that often lies in a look, prove 
that there is a communion of spirit independent of 
outward speech ? 

Albert Monier went home, haunted by those 
thrilling eyes. Again and again it was his fortune 
to encounter the possessor; once in leaving the 
church of St. *, when he rushed to her assist- 

ance as she slipped on the marble pavement ; once 
at a ball given by the Duchesse do B. There he 
saw her surrounded by her equals in rank, the idol 
of their admiration ; while he was but admitted into 
that lordly circle as an humble acquaintance— as 
one whose talents and fame might reflect some 
lustre on his patrons; whose conversation on art 
might instruct or amuse aristocratic connoisseurs. 
He felt as though this species of traffic were a base 
barter of the gifts of art, as far nobler than those of 
fortune as the true diamond is superior lo the tinsel 
that mocks its brilliancy. Ho despised himself 
that he could consent to occupy, even in appear- 
ance, the situation of a dependant. Thus embit- 
tered with self-reproach, he turned almost rudely 
from one or two young noblemen desirous of enter- 
ing into conversation with him, and was about to 
take his departure, when her figure passed him In 
the graceful measures of the dance, and he met 
once more the eyes of Julie d ’ An berg- Lie fancied, 
perhaps dreamed, that she smiled upon him, and 
stood rooted to the spot. She seemed then a being 
of a big tier sphere, too pure, too fair for contact with 
aught mortal. Y et why could he not enjoy the same 
privilege with any one of the frivolous crowd about 
her of seeing ihose eyes sparkle in conversation — of 
listening to the melody of her voice ? Should he 
seek the honour of being presented to her? — to be 
regarded as an intruder among the noble claimants 
of her smiles? So gentle a creature would not re- 
pulse him harshly, but there would be in her high- 
bred air a calm consciousness of that superiority 
which man is least willing to acknowledge, because 
1 1 depe nds on t he accide nt o f b i rth . ” I shall b e si i 11 

the humble ar list— she the proud daughter of wealth 
and rank! 77 thought he; and with more bitterness in 
his heart than he could own to himself was reason- 
able, he quitted abruptly the scene of festivity. 


\ Some days afterwards, M onier wag surprised by 
\ a visit in his studio from Colonel d’Auberg, and an 
; inquiry if he would honour him by painting a por- 
trait of his daughter. Was it the singular defer- 
: ence and politeness with which the request was 
\ made, that caused the artist’s heart to throb and 
: his eyes to flash ? The first sitting was appointed 
> for the next day. 

The silting took place. In the subdued light of 
? the studio, and the fancy dress she wore for the 
; picture, Julie was more beautiful than ever. But 
^ her father accompanied her, and his presence troa- 
\ bled the joy of the painter. He could, indeed, gaze 
£ unreproved on the idol of his fancy ; he could some- 
■ times converse with her ; but the extreme reserve 
\ of her manner, and the grave, proud air always 
I; preserved by Colonel d’Auberg, convinced him 

I * that he was in their eyes only the skilful painter — 
the inferior employed for gold, A sharp pang con- 
tracted his heart, and at the moment pride set him 
free from the thraldom of imagination. 

“ This is a singular relic,” said the colonel, one 
day while hie daughter was sitting, taking up at 
j the same time a fragment of ancient sculpture from 
j the table. Monier informed him it had been dug 
l up among some ruins at Rome ; and the mention 
\ of those fallen monuments of greatness, and the 
! more enduring monuments of art, of which he 
1 spoke with melancholy admiration, caused him to 
\ forget his own u neasy fe e 1 ings . C olonel d ' A uberg 
j showed in the subject all the interest of an ama- 
| teur, and questioned him of the chef d’ ecu v res he 
had seen in the different cities of Italy, while Julie 
: listened with pleased attention. From works of 
I art the discourse passed to personal adventures ; 
j and many a stirring scene did the artist describe, 
glad to find some exciting subject of conversation. 
Among the incidents of several years travel, he 
l did not fad to relate the touching story of Lueilla, 
\ the beggar girl. Pride forbade the meni ion of his 
; own generosity, though he spoke of his visit to the 
i priest, and enlarged upon the pious devoted ness of 
> the interesting child. 

< “ Your picture is really a splendid one,” said 

: one of his friends, one day, when it was near its 
: completion. “ What an innocent and lovely face. 

Pity it should belong to one who, 1 learn, is ac- 
: complished in coquetry.” 

1 4 Impossible !” 

? “Truth! Has she not encouraged the preten- 

j sions of Count to her favour? And now she 

i has cast him off, and is to wed the Marquis de 

_ 1 5 

Monier turned pale. “ Impossible l” he re- 
) peated. 

f ” Why, my dear fellow, did you not know the 
portrait was intended as a gift to her affianced ?” 
The artist compressed his tips, dial he might 
'( keep down the agony that rent his bosom. What 
) was it to him that she was to wed another ? Could 
j he ever hope she would stoop to him ? No— but 
i in the past, happy hours, when he gazed on those 
, matchless features, more than once had he poured 


* 


forth his soul in burning looks, and hors did not 
seem to chide them ! The thought had passed into 
his heart of hearts, that had he wealth and a name, 
she would not have disdained his suit. Yet — wag 
she then, really, a coquette? 

The next day was the last sitting; but the painter 
found himself unequal to the task. His hand trem- 
bled — his b rai n wh ir led* Colonel d ' A ub erg ki rid ly 
noticed his evident indisposition, and begged him 
to desist from labour, though he hinted that he 
would be gratified by having the picture finished 
in three days. “It shall be done! 1 ’ cried Monier, 
abruptly; and his visitors departed* The artist 
reproached himself till he had wrought up his spirit 
to contempt for all the world, and ceased not work- 
ing till the beautiful creation of his art looked forth 
from the canvas almost a living copy of the original* 

The next afternoon, Monier himself accompanied 
his picture to the residence of Colonel d’Auberg* 
His hotel was in the Rue Saint Dominique, between 
a wide court and a magnificent garden* This se- 
cluded situation commanded a silence and calm 
almost monastic. The artist’s entrance into the 
spacious court soothed his mind, and at the same 
time impressed him with a feeling of the di Terence 
in life be i ween himself and her he so madly loved. 

On the first floor of this splendid dwelling was a 
small apartment; a kind of boudoir, with windows 
opening on the garden, and perfumed with the fra- 
grance of roses and jessamines* A rich carpet 
covered the floor, and cushions of crimson velvet, 
ornamented with golden tassels, were thrown about 
in sumptuous disorder. In the corner, a marble 
stand supported a vase full of flowers* Near the 
window sat the beautiful Julie, in a simple but 
elegant dress, and leaning her head pensively on 
her hand* She was alone; she rose to receive the 
artist, and expressed pleasure that his work was so 
soon completed. 

Monier placed his picture in a proper light, and 
some conversation grew out of the remarks on its 
finish and the likeness. Julie was so cordial, so 
graceful, so kind, that the artist was more and more 
emboldened* 

“I have one favour,” he said, at length, hesi- 
tatingly, “to ask, which may seem too bold*” 

“ What is it?” asked Julie, looking at him with 
her clear, earnest eyes. 

“ That I might be permitted to take a copy of 
this picture.” 

Julie looked surprised. “For whom?” she 
asked. 

“For myself!” answered the painter, boldly. 
“I am about to leave Peris, and would fain carry 
with me a memorial of the only happy hours whose 
remembrance I wish to cherish.” 

His tone and looks, as he said this, spoke all his 
heart. He saw the eloquent blood rush to the lace 
of Julie, giving evidence that she had understood 
him; then, as the crimson flush receded, she re- 
sumed her self-possession, and coldly replied that 
she knew her father would not permit the portrait 
to be copied* The artist hurried from her presence, 


with a heart full of anguish. It was but too plain 
that she scorned him ; the very thought of his love 
was an offence to her. The worship of a heart that 
knew how to appreciate the best and noblest, be- 
cause that heart beat in the bosom of a commoner, 
was in her eyes a presumption not to be forgiven ! 
And he must go forth thus repelled, from the pre- 
sence of the only being he could ever love — to wear 
her image in his soul forever ; to adore her the more 
deeply, because, in her haughtiness, she seemed 
more lovely than ever* 

Full of indignation against himself that he had 
thus yielded to the mastery of such feelings, vet 
unable to regret that he had left with Julie the 
knowledge of his passion, Albert Monier wandered 
alone for hours, through remote parts of the city, 
seeking in continual morion some relief from his 
menial suffering. It was late when he returned 
home. That night was sleepless; and the follow- 
ing day was passed in preparations for the com- 
mencement of his travels. 

It was near sunset, when a servant in rich livery 
presented him with a note, directed in a female 
hand. It contained simply a request that he would 
follow the bearer to the house of the Marquise de 

Monier started — it was the name of the betrothed 
of Julie d’Auberg ! Was she then already mar- 
ried ? — or was this the mother of her bridegroom ? 
Not without agitation, after some change in his 
dress, he followed the messenger. 

lie was conducted to the hotel of the Marquise, 
and into a splendidly furnished drawing-room, 
where he was left a few minutes alone. Then a 
stately lady, but little past the prime of life, ap- 
peared, and welcomed him with apparent cordiality. 

The artist now felt no embarrassment, for he 
was certain he had been summoned merely on pro- 
fessional business* But when the lady presented 
him with a small box, bade him examine a ring it 
comained, and he saw engraved on the inside the 
name of “Caierlna Micaeli,” his indifference 
passed into surprise and wonder* 

“ That ring,” said the lady, in a soft voice, “is 
tbe only relic of her mother, possessed by a young 
orphan in whom I feel great inierest. You, M. 
Monier, know something of her history.” 

The painter briefly related the little he knew. 

“This orphan,” resumed the lady, “has found 
a home and friends; hut she cannot he happy till 
she has acknowledged her obligations to her early 
benefactor. You, monsieur, gave not only repose, 
as she believed, to her mother's soul, but you fur- 
nished the daughter with the means of education*” 

Albert would have disclaimed the praise, but the 
lady continued — 

“ She has seen her mother’s prayer-book in your 
bonds. She recognized in you the noble being 
who gave her aid ; she would give you in return 
all she has to bestow. In a word, Lu cilia loves 
you I ’ 1 

The artist started and turned deadly pale. 

“Not a word,” cried the Marquise; “not a 
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word till you have seen her. I will not have my 
proteg6e refused." 

Crossing the room, she threw open a wide door 
at the further end, and the astonished Monier eould 
hardly believe the evidence of his senses, when he 
saw advance — Julie d'Auberg, leaning on the arm 
of her father ! 

** We will have no further masquerading, 11 cried 
the Marquise. ** Julie Is the orphan so dear to 
me. Julie is your Lueilla — the Neapolitan beggar 
girl.” 

“ I refused you permission, monsieur, to copy 
my portrait," said the lovely girl, in blushing em- 
barrassment ; “ will you refuse the original T s * 

Monier glanced from one to another in utter be- 
wilderment ; but he eould not doubt the reality of 
his happiness; and sinking on his knee, he pressed 
to his lips the hand of his adored Julie. 

A few words from the Marquise made all clear. 
She explained how the good Father Ansel mo, 
feeling his last hour approaching, had written to 
Colonel d’Auberg, as a last resource, to claim his 
protection for his unfortunate child; how Colonel 
d'Auberg, childless and lonely in his declining age, 
received the news with joy, and determined to in* 


troduce his neglected daughter into the world as 
his heiress; how he had entreated the assistance of 
the Marquise, and entrusted to her the care of the 
young girl's education. She explained, also, how 
(he artless Julie, having discovered, by the acci- 
dent of seeing her mother's prayer-book in Mo- 

nier’s hands at the church of St. that he was 

the benefactor of her childhood, had conceived a 
regard for him which fur i her acquaintance only 
confirmed and strengthened ; how she had confided 
her thoughts and feelings to her adopted mother, 
who hud secured her father’s consent that his 
daughter should please herself alone in the choice 
of a husband. 

“She deserves this, at least, at my hands," said 
the self- reproaching parent; and thus, while the 
suit of nobles met with repulse, the beautiful Julie 
had given her heart’s devotion to the comparatively 
humble artist. 

In a few days after the marriage was celebrated, 
and also that of the young marquis, who had long 

been betrothed to the niece of the Due de . 

The Marquise presided, like a happy mother, over 
both the aristocratic and the humbler nuptials. 
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The sky is rob'd in brightest blue 
With clouds of pure&l white, 

And gem'd with stars of diamond hue, 

And crown'd with crescent bright. 

How clear the moon unveils her light 
To deck the trees and dowers, 

Whose shades beneath are spangled bright 
With fire-fly sparks in showers. 

And insects hum their songs of love 
That thrill the languid air, 

While, fairy-like, the zephyrs rove 1 
To kiss the perfumes there. 

A fountain bubbles up to greet 
The moon’s soft silver rays, 

That twinkle with delight to meet 
The dancing Crystal sprays. 

The stream that from the fountain flows 
Tndrea my whispers creeps, 

Till, slowly sinking lo repose, 

In grassy couch it sleeps. 

This world, so wondrous rich and fair, 
Might teem with gladsome life 
If man, the ruling, favourite heir, 

Would banish war ami strife. 

“But over all its loveliness 
A shade of sorrow dwells, 

On every joy a grief will press, 

As welcomes bring farewells. 11 

Yet some pure minds create their own 
Bright world of holy thought, 


I And o’er it memory’s charms are thrown 

"With happy visions fraught. 

They people it with beings kind, 

With friendh they love the best, 

And heart with heart, and mind with mind 
In confidence may rest. 

My soul in meditation brings 
To such a scene as this 
Its dearest hopes, its cherish’d things, 

As to a home of bliss. 

The many whom 1 fondly loved 
And fondly thought loved me, 

’Whom death’s unsparing hand re moved, 

I still in fancy see' 

I call up parents, sister, brother, 

E leas'd visions from the dead— 

And ah ! I often meet another 
To whom my soul was wed. 

I talk of many a happy day 
Enjoyed with friends so dear, 

Who see in with kindest smiles to say, 
u We still are ever near,” 

I hear the sound of each loved voice 
In tender accents ring, 

And feel my inward he&H rejoice 
At some remember'd thing. 

1 linger with serene delight 
In such a scene of bliss, 
i Till fancy will a thought invite 

That Heaven may be Like this. 



THE BALLAD POETRY OF ENGLAND. 


\ BY HESRY 

\ There is, perhaps, no branch of English liters.* 

< tare with which A me ri can readers have in, general 
X so little familiarity as the beautiful and simple bal- 
\ lads which, from a very remote period, have been 
j the most popular, as they are certainly the most 
> national, of all English poetry, 
s The ballad is not, it is true, peculiar to (he 
British isles, nor, indeed, to any age or count ry; 
e for, not to enter into the grave and learned ques- 
\ tions — too grave and learned for pages such as these 
« — whether the immortal Iliad is itself other than a 
■ connected tissue of grand ballads, orally handed 
down from age to age, of hero- kings, and at the 

I last compiled by some rhapsedist, to whom, un* 
known although he be, posterity owes deathless 
gratitude*-whether the theory of Niebuhr is cor- 
rect, and Livy’s “pictured page” no more than a 
prose poem, made up of old Latin and Etruscan 
lays or ballads, for the difference is in name alone 
not, I say, to enter on these vexed and stormy 
questions, we can find proof sufficient of the ex- 
treme antiquity of ballad poetry in the wild lays of 
the Runic scalds, in the Nibelungen lied, in the 
songs of the Druids, to which it is pretty well as- 
certained that the old “Derry down” chorus, so 
well known to ballad readers, belonged, and lastly, 
in those singular productions, the woMrtxot 

. of the Byzantine historians, which are not only in 

I spirit, tone and character, purely historic ballads, 
but are actually couched in accentual merre, with 
no reference to syllabic quantity, as usual in Greek 
verse, of the same cadence as the vulgar “Oh, 
Miss Bailey.” Still, though not peculiar to the 
i British isles, I have no hesitation in styling them 
t the most national; in the first place, as having been, 

\ from the most distant period to the present day, the 
S most widely popular among the most strictly na- 
i tional — that is to say, the lower orders of those 
\ Islands; secondly, as embodying most strikingly 
j the leading traits of national character, as preserv- 
j ing most faithfully the modes of national thought, 

{ feeling, passion— nay, even of national costume and 
[ expression ; and, lastly, as having, in those islands, 
l attained a degree of finish, grace and sweetness, 

5 coupled to absolute simplicity, which they have not 
X readied in any other land — not even in Spain, the 
j fire and spirit of whose popular chaums, familiar- 
? ijsed to English ears by the truthful and soul-stir* 

J ring translations of Lockhart, can scarcely be too 
l highly lauded- 

l It is comparatively but within a few years, even 
X in England, that any efforts have been made to col- 
> lect or preserve these exquisite specimens of natural 
l and untaught minstrelsy. 
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From the restoration, as it was called — pollution 
' and debasement it might better have been termed — 
of English literature under the third of the unhappy 
\ Stuarts, during the whole polished but, with a few 
i; exceptions, effete and emasculated school of Anne 
\ and the elder Georges— a school which was founded 
> entirely on French and Latin, to the total exclusion 
of English models— until the late revival of true 
taste in the present century, it was the fashion to 
; look with the utmost scorn and loathing on any 
: thing that savoured of nature, truth or simplicity. 

' And, accordingly, we find that Doctor Johnson, 
who, so far as style, taste and language are con- 
cerned, is no more an English writer than Cicero 
or Pliny, poured out the phials of his thunderous 
indignation, as might have been expected, upon the 
first collectors of these, alas! too few and mangled 
relics of old English song. 

The truth is, that the writers of those ages were, 
almost to a man, courtiers, living in purlieus of a 
large city, utterly ignorant of nature or of man, ex- 
cept the man of courts and saloons, persons to 
whom the country was a terra incognita, and its 
most ord i n ary prod notions utte rly unkno w n . Thus 
we find that the pastorals of Pope are no more 
English — descriptions, I mean, of English scenery, 
or illustrative of English habits, than the eclogues of 
Virgil, from which they are, indeed, closely copied; 

; and that those of Shenstone, Tickell and others of 
\ that day, are yet worse— -bald and puerile imitations 
of. that most puerile of all schools, the French Ar- 
;; cadiari Pastoral, with its Colins and Strephons in 
j bag wigs and court dresses, its Dorises and Delias 
in powder, paint and patches, 
j What wonder, (hen, that to such men as these, 

\ strains such as that — “The Hunter of Cheviot” — 
of w hich the most refined and accomplished scholar, 
the friend and patron of Spenser, himself a poet 
and a rare one, Sir Philip Sidney exclaimed — ** I 
never heard (he old song of Percey and Douglas 
that I found not my heart moved more than with a 
trumpet, and yet it is sung but by some blind crow- 
der, with no rougher voice than rude style,” — w T hat 
w'onder then, I say, that such strains as these should 
appear to such men and their followers, who tricked 
out their weak verse 

(C With meretricious gauds of foreign song,” 

uncivil, barbarous, unpolished, rugged and un- 
worthy a place even in that temple of British po- 
; etry, of which, indeed, they form the base, grand 
\ in the beautiful simplicity of Saxon quaintness. 
j I may be wrong, but l w T ouId not give the bold 
l and fiery Saxon strength of “ The Percy of North- 
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umberland,” “£Sir Patrick Sperts,” or “ KimrtQht 
Willie,*’ for all the rounded periods and Latinized 
bombast of the groat depredator of Shakspeare; 
nor the genuine Saxon pathos and simplicity of 
“Bartholomew’s Dirge,” “The Douglas Tra- 
gedy,” “Fair Helen of Kireormel,” or “ Jellun 
Grame/’ for all French clinquant, exquisitely po- 
lished as it be, of the Rape of the Lock, or the 
Essay on Man, 

It is to Sir Walter Scott that we owe the great 
and complete disinterment from the dust of ages of 
these long imappr eclated relics; and it is probably 
to these neglected relics that the world owes Sir 
Walter Scott, whose first essay in authorship was 
“ Glenfinlas,” an imitation of an old ballad, pub- 
lished in conjunction with some ineffable trash by 
that strangely overrated genius Matthew* better 
known as Monk Lewis. 

To these reflections and the perpetration of this 
paper, I have been led in the hope of calling, by 
my humble words, the attention, it may be, of a 
few readers to this all unappreciated “well of 
English uudefiled,” by the sight of two exquisite 
English volumes, entitled “The Book of British 
Ballads,” edited by S* C. Hall, and embellished 
with the moat spirited and beautiful illustrations in 
wood that have appeared in any English publica- 
tion, with the exception of Lockhart’s Spanish 
Ballads. 

The volumes are, indeed, truly beautiful, and it 
cannot but be a source of gratification to all true 
lovers of poetry and the arte, that, instead of the 
miserable, trashy annuals, filled up with the mock 
heroics of titled drivelers and the mock sentiment 
of right honourable misses, the pencil and graver 
are called to lend their aid to the classics of Eng- 
lish literature. How can it be considered a slight 
benefit to the taste of the age, if, through the me- 
dium of books like that before us, the eyes of the 
rising generation can be diverted from the wishy- 
washy effusions of modern poetasters and infini- 
tesimal poetesses to the pure Saxon English of those 
old hearty days, when people were not ashamed to 
call things by their proper names, and were not one 
whit less modest for doing so than we emasculators 
of our good English tongue m the nineteenth cen- 
tury — of (hose good days, when men wrote and 
spoke even as they thought and acted, strongly? 

With the plan, then, and the execution, as far 
as embellishment goes, of Mr. Hall’s Book of 
Ballads, no fault can be found* It is, however, to 
be lamented, that he has left out many of the 
beautiful and striking genuine old ballads, in order 
to make room for modern imitations of less than 
questionable merit; that even of the few ancient 
ballads, comparatively speaking, that he has intro- 
duced, those chosen are not, with two or three bril- 
liant exceptions, the most spirited or the most 
pathetic; and that of the modern imitations he has 
been singularly unfortunate in his selections. 

In the first volume, we have first in place as 
to merit, among the historical ballads, “ Chevy 
Chase,” and next to it, the popular and lovely, be- 


cause all truth and nature, and most pathetic tale, < 
though told in the plainest and most unadorned lan- 
guage, of “The Children in the Wood,” with its '! 
catastrophe, over which how well do I remember [ 
weeping, in those bright days of childhood when ? 
no real anguish had called forth tears that torture > 
as they flow— 

“ Thus wandered these two pretty babes, 

Till death did end their gTief; 

In one another's arms they died 
As babes wanting relief. 

“ No burial these, prelly babes 
Of any man receives, 

Til! robin red-breast painfully 
Did cover them with leaves." 

For which kind deed, I believe, credited fully by s 
the simple country people, far more than for his ? 
domestic habits or implicit confidence in his friend $ 
man, the English robin red-breast is revered almost > 
as a household god, so that the rudest boor, the > 
most thoughtless school- boy, would not, for very l 
shame, dare to harm one feather of the cottager's i 
familiar. 

“Fair Rosamond,” which succeeds the ChiL > 
dren of the Wood, is well enough as a simple and l 
sad narration of a tragical event; but there are in it > 
none of those beautiful chance thoughts, those $ 
gems of natural pathos, belonging, os it would \ 
seem, to a far higher school of poetry than the rude > 
ballad; those touches of nature which make the l 
whole world kin— that are to be found so often, £ 
like pearls at random strewn, among many of the $ 
older ballads. “The Demon Lover” cannot, m \ 
the like manner, be objected to; and as a specimen > 
of the hideous and fantastic of this school, it was, > 
perhaps,, well to introduce it. The same observa- \ 
tion might be made with regard to “ Kemp ion,” X 
except that it is too similar in its character to make 
it necessary as a specimen, when it has nothing of £ 
intrinsic merit comparable to hundreds which have 
been most injudiciously omitted. 

“The Nut-brown Maid,” which fellows the \ 
“Demon Lover,” is one of the most exquisite 
*— if not the most exquisite ballad in the language, > 
though I am inclined to give the palm of excellence f 
to “Fair Helen.” What, in simplicity or sweet- | 
ness, can excel the following lines— her reply to her l 
lover’s declaration of his misery and the causes of ■■ 
his outlawed state. To me it appears unrivaled in 
the whole circle of our language. 

Si Oh T*ord, what is this worldys bliss, 

That change th as the moon ? 

My summer's day in lusty May 
Is darked before the noon. 

(£ I hear you say, farewell* N ay— nay ! 

We depart not so soon ? 

Why soy ye so? Whither will ye go? 

Alas ! what have ye done ? 

“ All my welfare to sorrow and care l 

Should change if ye were gone. 

For in my mind, of all mankind, 

I love but you alone," 
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It, of course, needs not to be said that, in a com- 
pilation of the nature of that before us, with its 
rivulet of beautiful type meandering* as some one 
has said, through a wide plain of margin, it were 
useless to expect a majority of the surviving bah 
lads which have been collected with so much core 
and learning by Bishop Percy, Mr. R it son, Sir 
Walter Scott, Mr. Motherwell and others ; but there 
was reason to expect that the best specimens of the 
various styles would have been selected, which ap- 
pears by no means to be the case* 

Indeed, it cannot but strike the reader, in spite 
of his deprecatory notes, that Mr. Hall has pre* 
ferred those ballads which have been emendated 
and remodeled by modern writers to the grarid, 
though at times uncouth simplicity of those which 
have undergone no such purifying process j and it 
is scarcely to be regretted less that he has made up 
so large a portion of his volumes of modern ballads 
of inferior merit, and of some things which are , 
neither ballads nor English, as in one instance he < 
admits, at alL It is to this strange preference only j 
that we can ascribe his admitting “The Birth of \ 
St. George,” a very bald and uninteresting piece, \ 
into his collection at all* a piece which Bishop \ 
Percy admits to be in great part modern, and which \ 
is in no respect comparable to numbers of those c 
entirely omitted. - 

To the same hallucination only can be attributed i 
his adopting the modernized ballad, styled “The ■ 
Child of ElEe,” to the exquisite “ Douglas Tra* < 
gedy,” of which it is evidently a varied form, gar- 
bled and filled out to its present prop or lions by a 
modern hand. It is still, indeed, a beautiful poem ; 
but to show our readers the great superiority of the 
old song, the inexplicable charm belonging to the 
ruder and less polished version, we shall make no 
apology for taking from the “Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border,” the Douglas tragedy entire, w r el! 
satisfied that its simple pathos will prove our best 
excuse* 

THE DOUGLAS TRAGEDY, 

" Rise up, rise up, now Lord Douglas,” she said, 

“ And put on your armour so bright j 
Let it never be sulc! that a daughter of thine 
W as married to a lord under night,” 

“ Rise up, rise up, my own bold so ns, 

And put on your armour m bright, 

And take belter care of your younger sister, 

For your eldest’s awa’ the night.” 

He’s mounted her on a milk-white steed, 

And himself on a dapple gray, 

With a huge let horn hung down by his side. 

And lightly they rude away. 

Lord William look it o'er his left shoulder 
To see what he could see, 

And there he apy’d her seven brethren bold 
Come riding o’er the lea* 

a Light down, light down, Lady Margrct,” he said, 
il And hold my steed in your hand, 


Until that against your seven brethren bold, 

And your father,, I make a stand.” 

She held his steed in her milk-white hand, 

And never shod one tear, 

Until that she saw her seven brethren fa’, 

And her father, hard fighting, who loved her so dear, 

“'Oil! hold your hand, Lord William,” she said, 

“For your strokes they are wondrous flair;. 

True lovers I can gel many a ane 
But a father I carr never get mair.” 

Oh, she’s tahsn out her handkerchief 
It was o 1 the Holland sac fine. 

And aye she di ghted her father's bloody wound a, 

That were redder lit art the wine. 

IC Oh chase, oh chuse. Lady Margrct,” he said, 

“ Oh whether will ye gang or bide ?” 

1£ I’ll gang, 1*11 gang, I^ord William,” she said, 

“For you have left me no other guide.” 

He’s lifted her on a milk-white steed, 

And himself on a dapple gray, 

Willi a bugelet horn hung down by his side, 

And stowly they baith rude away. 

Oh they rade on, and on they rade. 

And a 1 by the light of the moon, 

Until they came to yon wan water, 

And there they lighted down, 

* 

They lighted down to take a drink 
Of the spring that rail so dear, 

And flown the stream ran his gude heart’s blood] 

And sair she gae to fear. 

u Hold up, hold up, Imrd William,” she says, 

“ For I fear that you are slain,” 

* t7 Tis muc thing but the shadow of my scarlet cloak 
That shines in the water sae plain.” 

Qh„ they rade on, and on they rade, 

And a’ by the light of the moon, 

Until they came to his mother’s ha' door, 

And there they lighted down. 

w Get up, get up, lady mother,” he says, 
u Get up and let me in j 
Get up, get up, lady mother,” he eays, 

18 For tliss night my fair lady I've win, 

“ Oh, moke my bed, lady mother,” he says, 
i[ Oh, make it broad and deep, 

And lay Lady Margrct close at my hack, 

And the sounder 1 will sleep.” 

Irfjrd William was dead Iangere midnight, 

Lady Margrct lung ere day. 

And all true lovers that go iheglther, 

May they have more luck than they. 

Lord William was buried in Made’s kirk. 

Lady Margrel in Marie’s quire : 

Out o’ the lady's grave grew a bonny red rose. 

And out of die knight's a briar. 

And they two met, and they twa plat, 

And fain they wad he near, 

And o’ the warld might ken right welt 
That dicy were lovers dear. 
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But bye and rude the black Douglas, 

And vow but he was rough, 

For he pulled up the bonny briar, 

And flung it in St. Muricks loch. 

To those who are insensible to the quiet beauty 
of this simple narrative, it can hardly be hoped that 
the enthusiastic admirations of souls more attuned 
to the harmonies of nature can be understood, or 
that such gems as “ Barthram’s Dirge, ” “Fair 
Helen,” “ Jellon Grame,” ‘‘The Bonnie Mill- 
dams o’ Binnorie,” “ Lady Anne,” “ Lady Both- 
well’s Lament,” and. a thousand others, can be 
appreciated. Nevertheless, did our limits allow it, 
we would set before these some of the shorter of 
our favourites, and, at the same time, would have 
pointed out the sources of their quiet strength and 
pathos, and showed the cause of the vast inferiority 
of almost all modern imitations — which may be, 
however, stated almost in a word — the introduction 
of ornamental lines and epithets not directly neces- 
sary to the sense, which is a practice totally at 
variance with the habit of the old ballad minstrels, 
though almost universal with their copyists of mo- 
dern days. 

Of all the modern imitators, there are but three 


! ballads which will bear the test and compare with 
the severe yet touching quaintness of their models: 
Scott’s ‘‘Eve of St. John,” and Leyden’s.” Cout 
of Keeldar,” both of which are omitted, and infe- 
rior works by the same authors inserted in this 
collection, and, by all consent, the most beautiful 
and correct of all, “Auld Robin Gray,” by the 
accomplished Lady Ann Lindesay, which passed 
for a long time as a genuine ancient ballad. 

At some future time, the favour of our readers 
may encourage the resumption of this subject, on 
which volumes might be written with greater care 
and more effect than pages. At present, it only 
remains to be added, that an American edition of 
this Book of British Ballads may be shortly expect- 
ed to appear in this city, and that ,/aute de mieux , 
it deserves encouragement, and will, it may be ex- 
pected, tend to the formation of a purer and severer 
taste than exists at present among our reading 
world. If this slight notice lead in any wise to the 
same good result, the author will deem himself for- 
tunate, indeed ; if not, the labour is, at least, one 
of love, and, as such, cannot be said to be wholly 
wasted. 




REDEEMING LOVE. 

BY MRS. M. A. GALLOIIER. 


Wiritx high o’er ocean's vast expanse, 
Fierce, whelming storms urise ; 

Contending waves with rage advance, 
And tow’r to meet the skies : 

There is a voice whose sovereign pow’r 
Can bid the tumult cease ; 

That, in the tempest’s wildest hour, 

Can hush its rage to peace. 

And so, when sin has fill’d with awe 
The trembling sinner’s breast, 

He sees in God’s most holy law, 

His fearful doom exprest. 

Offended Justice mounts her throne, 

And waves her glittering sword ; 

Her finger points to wrath to come, 

And shows God’s broken word. 

With wild alarm his bosom’s fill’d, 

With horror and with dread ; 

His brightest hopes are quickly chill’d, 
His dearest joys are dead. 

Where shall the guilty rebel turn — 

Or who his anguish tell? 

Above is nought but justice stem, 

' Beneath, a burning helL 
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Despair has seiz’d his fainting heart, 

Its waves like mountains roll ; 

Nor can this earth one charm impart 
To case his tortur’d soul. 

But hark ! a voice of mcncy hear! 

It speaks his soul to win ; 

It whispers in his ravish’d ear 
Atonement for his sin. 

That voice which calms the raging storm 
Can calm his troubled breast,* 

Can every rising fear disarm, 

And lull his cares to rest. 

Now swiftly, on the wings of joy, 

The blissful minutes move ; 

His happiness knows no alloy — 

It comes from realms above. 

Oh ! ever shall his grateful tongue 
His Saviour’s praises sing, 

And grace, the subject of his song, 

Shall choicest blessings bring. 

And when he joins the raptur’d throng 
That fills the courts above, 

His harp, though tuned to heavenly song, 
Still sounds redeeming love. 
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“The 1 ? do, indeed, look very sweet, Hester,” 
said Mrs. Dunham, after arraying her three chil- 
dren for a walk; “and I think I should be of the 
same opinion even if I were not their mother. 
They are in remarkably fine health, to the credit, 
I suppose I may venture to say, of our faithful 
nursing, and their spirits are charming from the 
effects of this lovely spring weather. I have never 
before felt quite so proud of them, and for once I 
will lay aside my objections to their visiting, and 
send them to see a few of my friends. There are 
several ladies who have expressed a wish that I 
should do so, and with so much apparent sincerity, 
that I think it would really afford them pleasure. 
Mrs. Fenwick, in particular, who has exactly the 
same number and of nearly the same ages, is quite 
desirous of comparing their growth and appearance 
with those of her three, and Mrs. Colgar, who 
takes a profound interest in the training of children, 
and makes them her peculiar study tT 

■ ‘ Mrs. Colgar, ma'am, the large lady with blue 
specrscles, who always has books in her hand when 
she calls?” said Hester, interrogatively. 

‘‘The' same; von know her house in — 

street, I have no doubt she will appreciate the 
care which has made the manners of our little pets 
so engaging ; though, if you should see her, do not 
let Willy talk quite so much as he usually does at 
home. Tou must not forget my two old friends, 
Mrs. Brice and her sister, Miss Fatty Carey, T he 
old Indies arc doatingly fond of child ren^equ ally 
so, 1 believe, though they have rather different 
ways of showing it, Mrs, Brice is one of those 
persons who would kill them with kindness, so bo 
careful and don't let her stuff them whh cakes and 
candies; and caution them against being frightened 
at any odd ways which Miss Patty may take to 
amuse them. You may also call with them at 
Mrs, Hallo well's. I should like them to have her 
children for playmates, Tor she is so perfectly correct 
herself in all that relates to politeness, that I pre- 
sume she takes she greatest pains with their man- 
ners. I felt quite flattered on her proposing a visit 
from mine. Mrs. Tow son is another friend who 
appears anxious to see them. She stopped me on 
the street on Monday whilst I was Out shopping, 
and requested me particularly to send them this 
week. There are other places where (hey would 
meet with a warm reception, but you cannot well 
get round more than these this afternoon. Now 
wrap liide Charley well m his cloak ; shake day- 
day, mother's baby; — kiss mamma, Willy and 
Lizzy, and mind what Hester tells you.” 

Hester, who was a woman of observation as 
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well as an experienced nurse, did not altogether 
relish the proposed infraction of a rule which she 
had assisted in establishing ; but It was not in her 
part to demur, and she quietly led off the children 
on the prescribed tour. She might well have been 
proud of her little chargee, for among the many 
juvenile parties swarming the streets in the early 
April sunshine, there were few that in beauty and 
sprightliness could compare with her own. Willy, 
the eldest, was five years old, a bright-eyed little 
fellow, with ruddy cheeks and soft brown hair 
curling to his shoulders; Lizzy, the second, was 
much like her brother; and the third was a chubby, 
crowing baby in its tenth month. They were 
simply and comfortably clad, and in their gentle 
and graceful demeanour, os well as their dress, 
gave evidence of the care of a judicious as well as 
a fond mother. 

The first stopping place to which they came was 
the house of Mrs. Hallowell, a lady who, conven- 
tionally, might have been styled one of Mrs, Dun- 
ham’s best, acquaintances. She lived in handsome 
style, belonged to a family of the highest standing, 
and was unexcept ion ably well-bred. Her bearing, 
indeed, was cold and stately, but was riot the less 
admired on that account by Mrs. Dunham, who 
presumed that where so few professions were made 
tlie few must be sincere. 

i( Mrs. Dunham* has sent her children to see Mrs. 
Hallowed,” said Hester, at the door; and the ser- 
vant by whom it was opened requested her to wait 
in the passage. 

The back parlour door was open, and through 
that Heater could hear the voice of Mrs. Hallowell 
from the front room, saying — “An invasion of Lil- 
li pm ians, it seems. I could have guessed that they 
were Mrs. Dunham's, for my acquaintances of 
longer standing know me too well to suppose that 
I would consider such an irruption any thing of a 
favour. I have too many children of my own to 
submit to being bored with those of my neighbours, 
though when one meets those very domestic young 
mothers, it is difficult to avoid the civility of hu- 
mouring their hobbles. Oh, pray don't go, Miss 
Dexter — I sha'n’t have them brought in here. I 
never allow my own to come into the parlours. I 
would as soon admit so many spaniels ; and as to 
having my carpets soiled and my bijouterie broken 
by other people's children, that’s out of (he ques- 
tion. Direct the woman Into the nursery with 
them, Henderson ; — or no, the nursery dinner is 
not yet over, and if we admit visitors, the china 
and glass will hardly survive the consequences. 
Tell her, Henderson, that I am extremely sorry I 
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cannot have the pleasure of entertaining Mrs, Dun- 
ham^ little folks, but that 1 am now engaged to 
sec my dress- maker, and hope their mother will 
send them on some other occasion. Excuse me 
for not going to the door with you, Miss Dexter-’- 
I never use ceremony with you*” 

Hester had turned to retreat before the man had 
delivered his message,' and on the steps was over- 
taken by Miss Dexter, who was an indefatigable 
visitor of Mrs* Dunham and every body eke. 

“ Well, youngsters, are you out visiting?' 1 said 
she. “Mind and behave like good children, 
wherever you go,” 

Mrs. Fenwick's was the next place for calling, 
and the party were shown at once into the parlours, 
as if such visits w ere matters of frequency. There 
they found Miss Dexter, who had arrived before 
them. Mrs. Fenwick, a young, gaily -dressed 
woman, hurried forward to welcome them. 

“Oh, what dear little things!” she exclaimed. 
“Sit down, nurse, and rest yourself, and let me 
hold the baby. What is his name — Charley ?— and 
the little girl, I believe, is Lizzy. I have a boy 
just her age, a nice little fellow, that will do for a 
beau for you, darling. My Ellen Ann has gone 
out for a promenade; she is a month younger than 
Master Willy, here. I got her a new chip hat with 
flowers, yesterday, and an India muslin mantilla, 
lined with blossom colour, and there was no peace 
with her until I gave her leave to go out and show 
them. She will be sorry to have missed such nice 
little visitors. Oh, what a solid, heavy baby— -and 
what pretty blue eyes it has; and what rosy little 
cheeks;— and such a warm, blue cloak and soft 
worsted cap ! vt 

And whilst Mrs. Fenwick was assiduously ca- 
ressing the baby, she fingered, with the air of an 
amateur, the merino of its cloak, and adroitly 
turned it inside out to inspect the lining, 

lt Apropos of babies' cloaks, 1 ’ said Miss Dexter; 
“I believe you missed getting the one that was 
raided for, did you not ? 11 

** Oh, don’t name it — I w r as so disappointed. I 
was sure of getting it, for I took eight dollars 1 
worth of shares* It w F as a lovely thing — the em- 
broidery was so rich and the lining so beautifully 
quilted. I set my heart on it the moment I saw it, 
but I considered the price too exorbitant to be 
thought of, and I was glad to hear that it was to be 
put up at a raflle. After all, I might just as well 
have bought it at regular sale^—for, including the 
eight dollars that I lost, I paid as much for one 
pretty much like it.” 

“ I did not know that another of the sort was to 
be had.” 

“ Oh, yes; Madame D brought forward 

another, intending it for a raffle, but I persuaded 
her to let me take it off her hands, for I could not 
have borne to miss the second, and, after seeing the 
two, to have had to put up with one of an inferior 
quality. Some would have preferred mine to the 
first; it is of cream-coloured cashmere, embroider- 
ed as richly as the finest Canton crape shawl, and 
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lined with a delicate blue satin, of which the quilt* 
ing is almost as close as that of a Marseilles coun- 
terpane. You can't imagine how sweet the baby 
looks in it. The little fellow is asleep, but I will 
have his cloak brought down, and also his satin 
cap, which has excited the envy of many of my 
friends.” 

Mrs* Fenwick then rang the bell, and after or* 
dering the girl who appeared to send down the 
baby's cloak and white satin cap, she directed that 
little Georgy should be dressed in readiness to re- 
ceive company in the nursery. 

“Be particular to arrange his curls so that they 
will look as well as this little boy’s,” she added, 
impressively. 

The cloak was brought and was contemplated 
with due comment by Miss Dexter, who was 
scarcely less eloquent upon the cap. 

“ What do you think I paid for it at Madame 
D ’s?” asked Mrs* Fenwick* 

“ I have never seen one like it, and could not 
venture to guess*” 

** Seven dollars and a half without the feathers, 
and those little ostrich tips were a dollar a- piece, 
in addition* It cost me a great deal for feathers for 
my children this winter. I got a set like those for 
Ellen Ann, and Georgy had to have a long one for 
hie new beaver. In the early part of the season, 
he wore a velvet cap like Master Willy’s, but the 
fashion changed, and I got him a hat. lie occa- 
sionally wears Ins eap, though, still, particularly 
when he is about home* It is very pretty and 
becoming, though not of so bright a colour as 
Willy's?” 

“His was a present, ma’am, from his Unde 
William,” remarked Hester* “Mrs* Dunham 
says she would not have bought one so showy and 
expensive.” 'i,!.', I 

The baby growing restless, Hester walked with 
it into the next room, and Mrs. Fenwick, who by 
this time had examined every article comeatable 
in the children’s attire, remarked to Miss Dexter 

“ Mrs. Dunham seems to pursue a system quite 
the opposite to mine, and I suppose each of us 
thinks her own the better. For my part, I ac- 
knowledge I like to see my children beautifully 
and richly dressed. It is easy to teach them that 
their manners should comport with their appear- 
ance, and, when their clothing is elegant, that they 
must do nothing to disgrace it. It gives them a 
proper feeling of self-respect, so that they can have 
no aw r kward fear of showing themselves anywhere ; 
and besides, the style in which children have gene- 
rally appeared is remembered long after they have 
become men and w r omen. However exalted their 
future fortunes may be, if remembered for certain 
refinements of dress, their dignity will be enhanced, 
and quite the contrary if otherwise. My mother 
has sometimes spoken of having known Judge 
M~ — as £ a lillle bare foot boy, 1 and though his 
family is good enough, I cannot help feeling to- 
wards him as if he were an upstart* No one shall 
ever feel thus towards my children if I can pre- 
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vent it. I have made up my mind always to dress 
them to the extent of my ability. For the same 
reason, I have had their portraits taken in that 
elaborate style. You observe, Ellen Ann is in 
white satin and thread lace, with little while kid 
gloves on her hands, and amethyst bracelets and 
necklace for ornaments ; and that Georgy is hold- 
ing his gold watch to his ear, with the chain over 
his shoulders, and that his little gold- headed cane 
is projecting from under his arm. Many persons 
think that, in pictures children should be dressed in 
the simplest and most negligent style, but my idea 
is that these portraits will be preserved, and that 
the originals, if they should meet with reverses of 
fortune, will feel a melancholy pleasure in looking 
at them, and reflecting that they can never be 
called parvenus.” 

A message from the nursery now apprised Mrs. 
Fenwick that the children were ready ; and Miss 
Dexter, as well as the others, was invited to go up 
stairs to see the baby. To see the nursery was 
really the object of the invitation, for its fitting up 
was as much a matter of ostentation as the dress 
of its little occupants. Its furniture was of the 
richest kind, and equally so was that of the cham- 
ber adjoining, which contained a handsome French 
bed for (he nursery maids, and cribs, elegantly cur- 
tained, for the children. These were all supplied 
with beautifully fine linen, frilled and fluted, which, 
from its freshness, had evidently been brought out 
for the occasion. 

“ I observe you allow your children curtains, 11 
remarked Miss Dexter; ‘'you do not seem to re- 
gard the opinion that they are injurious to health.” 

“I am not philosopher enough to understand 
how they can do any damage, and as I am deter- 
mined that my children shall be accustomed to the 
elegancies of life, they must have curtains, even if 
it should be at a sacrifice* You know how the 
English ridicule our rude, unfurnished beds. 11 

A little child was standing, fresh from his tire- 
woman’s hands, in the middle of the floor, looking, 
from his fantastical costume, like a dwarf Cossack. 
At the approach of the Dunhams, he jerked him- 
self backward from them until he stumbled over a 
little velvet rocking chair, and then his screams 
put a check to the conversation for several minutes. 
He was silenced for the time by the entrance of his 
sister, who now returned from her promenade, and 
who bore in her hands two large toys. 

“ Here, Georgy,” said she, “I bought you an 
elephant — this chimbley-sweep is mine.” 

“ Give me the chimbley-sweep, 11 said Georgy, 
peremptorily* 

“I won’t; take your own or you sha'n't have 
any, 11 answered the sister, in the same tone. 

“ Hush, daughter,” interposed the mother; 
“you know the money was to be spent equally 
between you. Te that all you got for your dollar?” 

** You couldn’t expect, ma’am, to get two such 
things for less than a dollar,” said the nursery 
maid, sauntering into the other room, and placing 
her walking apparel in a fashionable wardrobe. 





“ I have always to give my children money to 
purchase toys while they are out walking,” re- 
marked Mrs. Fenwick to Miss Dexter. “ Bina 
says that if they have none, they will stop before 
the shop windows, and she might as well attempt 
to move mountains as to get them away. And 
nothing less than a dollar will suffice each time* 
Indeed* I begin of late to stispect that it does not 
all go for toys, but I should not like Bina to know 
of my suspicions, for she is a capital nurse; she 
can dress them with perfect taste, and, besides, 
she is able to teach them to say many things in 
French.” 

During this inter lade, the two children were 
wrangling about the toys — the baby, as babies will, 
squalling in chorus; even the Dunham No* 3 join- 
ing in — and in vain the mother attempted to ne- 
gotiate a peace. At length, upon Georgy's snatch- 
ing the chimney-sweep and dashing the elephant 
to atoms, Ellen Ann laid hands on him* and grasped 
a little velvet cap which was tied carefully upon his 
head* The strings gave way, and, to the surprise 
of the uninitiated spectators, a garland of long curia, 
which had encircled his head and face, departed 
with the cap, leaving him in possession alone of a 
scanty crop of hair, so short that the Utile bellige- 
rent could with difficulty grasp a sufficient length 
to accomplish the premeditated tweak* 

Little Willy Dunham walked forward, looking 
with mingled compassion and consternation from 
the dismantled head to the capful of curls, and then 
exclaimed to Ellen Ann — 

“ Ain’t you a wicked girl to pull all your bro- 
ther’s hair out I 11 

“Who are you? What are you, I say?” re- 
torted Ellen Ann, turning round upon him with a 
stare of utter scorn and indignation; and sturdily 
marching towards him, she grasped his ringlets in 
turn. They proved to be more tenacious than her 
brother's, but before she could enjoy the discovery 
to the extent she desired, she was carried kicking 
from the room. Lizzy Dunham had screamed 
with terror at the menaced danger of her brother, 
and, with a view to pacify her, Mrs. Fenwick had 
brought to her the French hat which Ellen Ann 
had dashed on the floor* 

“Just look at the pretty bonnet, darling,” said 
she ; “ let me lake off your little gimp and try it 
on. Look, Miss Dexter ; look nurse, what a little 
beauty. Mustn't mamma buy her just such a 
pretty bonnet ? Seriously, it does make her look, 
quite a different creature. Mrs. Dunham does not 
do justice to her children by dressing them in that 
plain way, and I must tell her so the first time I 
see her. Look at yourself in the glass, darling. 
Did you ever see such a beautiful little girl ? Mam- 
ma wmuld hardly know her own little daughter, if 
she saw^ her dressed so prettily*” 

The child nodded her head, and made mouths 
before the glass in evident admiration of herself; 
and Hester, seeing that no good w^as likely to result 
from the visit, would protract it no longer, much as 
Mrs. Fenwick urged her to stay until Ellen Ann 




should be restored to good humour. She had 
scarcely reached the street before the consequences 
she had app rehended m ani f e sted them se 1 v es. Lit tie 
Lizzy, who had preceded her to the door, threw 
her bonnet upon the pavement, and stamping a la 
Ellen Arm, exclaimed— 

“ I won’t wear that nasty bonnet; I want a new 
one with lace and flowers* I want to be a little 
beauty ’ I will be dressed in pretty clothes !” 

With much persuasion, the nurse prevailed upon 
her to resume the despised bonnet ; and after she 
had done so, was obliged to seat herself on a door 
step to tie it, while holding the baby. 

“Now be a good girl/’ said she, “and come 
on,” 

won’t,” returned Lizzy; “I won’t go till 
you get me a chimney-sweep,” 

“ Then you must slay here in the street/ 5 said 
Hester, “and your brothers will come with me." 

“ Stop — stop, Hester, Willy!” cried ihe child, 
frightened at i he thought of being deserted; “I’ll 
go if you'll get me an elephant.” 

No notice being taken of her proposed compro- 
mise, she followed in pouting silence, while Hester 
made many sage reflections to herself upon the 
ease with which the precepts of years are overruled 
by a single hour of evil communication* 

The next visit was to Mrs. Brice and her sister, 
Miss Patty Carey, two old ladies who, by their 
fondness fo£ children, had instituted their house as 
a rendezvous for those of the whole circle of their 
acquaintance. Our party was shown up stairs to 
the common sitting-room, and received with loud 
acclamations by Miss PatTy* She was a tall, thin, 
sallow personage, looking very spectral in a long, 
white dressing- gown and a large white turban of 
exceedingly queer construction. She had, also, a 
very harsh voice ; and the children, with some- 
thing of apprehension, shrank from her caresses 
and gladly sought refuge with Mrs. Brice, who, 
being plump and smiling and well-dressed, was 
much mote prepossessing. 

“What pretty creatures they are!” exclaimed 
the latter; “ the living images of Mr* Dunham !” 

“ Mr, Dunham, indeed ! I wonder where your 
eyes are, Sally 1” responded her sister; “ they are 
their mother from lop to toe/ 5 

“Why. yes; after looking more closely, I be- 
lieve the girl does resemble her mother strikingly*” 
“ It is the boy who is most like her. You never 
will learn to distinguish likenesses* The boy is 
just what Mary Dunham was at his age, and I 
think he is much prettier than his sister. He 
should have been the. girl, he is so much belter 
looking.” 

Upon ibis, Lizzy hung her head and impatiently 
kicked her chair. 

Mrs. Brice winked towards her, and remarked, 
soothingly — “ They are both pretty. Lizzy is a 
beautiful little girl, and every body loves her ns 
well as her brother. Don 5 1 you, nurse— and doesn' t 
her inamma ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, when she is as good; but to-day 
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she does not behave as well as Willy, and no one 
can like her looks or love her as well,” 

The child hung her head still lower, and Miss 
Patty, to make amends for her offence, took her 
on her knee to amuse her. After repeating a series 
of renowned melodics, such as “ Jack and Gill 
went up a hill/ 5 and “ Sing a song— a sixpence,” 
she asked her — 

“ Now, shall I tell you how old you are ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Lizzy* 

“Then open your mouth till I look at your 
teeth,” 

She was obeyed, and chucking the chin suddenly, 
poor Lizzy’s tongue was sadly bitten by her sharp 
little teeth. She cried with the pain, and Miss 
Fatly seemed to consider it a capital joke. 

“ Poor little girl !” said Mrs. Brice, compassion- 
ately. “I do wish, sister, I could get you to give 
up that trick* I shall have to get something good 
to cure the little mouth.” 

She hastened from ihe room, and, in a few mi- 
nutes, returned wish a large tray full of plum-cake, 
gingerbread, raisins, lemon drops, and even a quan- 
tity of dried peaches and cherries. 

“Come, now,” said she, “ait up to this little 
table, both of you, and eat as much as you are able. 
Nurse, couldn’t the baby eat some gingerbread or 
suck a few lemon-drops ?” 

“You are very kind, ma’am,” said Hester, 
anxiously ; “ but their mother never allows any of 
them things of the kind. She gives them none 
but the plainest food*” 

“Nonsense/ 5 said Miss Patty, loudly; “we 
never encourage these new-fashioned notions about 
feeding children We have seen too many children, 
in our time, grow up on the old plan, to give way 
to such absurdities* When the little things come 
to see us, we make them enjoy themselves ; and 
what pleasure can they have equal to eating ? 
Come on, dears; don’t be a bit afraid— we’ll settle 
with your mamma about it, one of these days.” 

The children were, of course, not inclined to 
resist this strenuous encouragement, and soon ap- 
plied themselves with much appetite to the templing 
fare* Their nurse regarded them with uneasiness 
during the progress of the feast, hut saw, from the 
authoritative firmness with which her hints were 
combated by ihe old ladies, that it was vain To 
attempt withdrawing them from it. At length they 
voluntarily left ihe table; and while Mrs* Brice 
busied herself with Lizzy and the baby, Miss Patty 
undertook ihe entertainment of Willy. She asked 
him if he had ever played “Is die crow at home ?” 
and on being answered in the negative, she arrange 
ed, by crossing her fingers, what she called a trap; 
then after directing him to put one of his into it, 
she pinched it sharply with her nails. She then 
produced a box, on the lid of which she laid some 
sugar that he w r as <o take off. As he did so, a 
hideous little figure started out, and scattered a 
pinch of snuff against his face, which set him to 
sneezing, arid caused his eyes to smart severely* 
She then asked him “if he wished to see London/ 5 
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and lifted him from the floor by the ears, to the 
danger of his neck and the alarm of his watchful 
nurse. 

After all these exploits, to which Willy submit- 
ted so manfully as to elicit high commendations of 
his fortitude from Miss Patty, she ashed him, \ 
with a view to test his courage , if he was afraid of < 
“ Giant Grim* who tears little boys from limb to ; 
limb?” 

“No, ma'am, 15 replied Willy; “he never comes ; 
to our house. 11 

“And did you never see old Raw-headland- i 
bloody-bones? 11 

“No, ma'am.” 

“ Are you afraid to be in the dark ?” 

“No, ma’am; for if any thing wanted to hurt 
me, it couldn’t see me in the dark, 55 was the philo- \ 
sophic answer. 

“ Would you like to see a fairy? 11 

“Yes, ma’am. 51 

“ Well, P 11 go into that room, and whenever I \ 
rap on the door, you must come in and you'll see l 
one.” 

She then retired to her chamber, which opened 
from the- sitting’ room, and, in a few minutes, the 
signal was heard, Mrs. Brice, laughing heartily, 
instructed him to obey it, and he walked boldly to 
the door, which was dosed after him. Hester heard 
a rapid scampering about (he room, and then a loud 
scream from Willy, Mrs. Brice told her not to be 
frightened, that it was all fun, but permitted her to 
open the door softly and look in. The chamber 
was darkened, but not too much so to prevent her 
from discerning an odd apparition dancing about 
the floor, which proved to be Miss Patty, with the 
skirt of her dress thrown upward from the waist, 
and distended, like a sail, above her head by her 
very long arms. From the interior of this could 
be distinguished a suppressed chuckle, which in- 
dicated that she, at least, found amusement in the ) 
performance. But Willy stood sobbing in the ; 
middle of the apartment, and it was discovered 5 
that, in the chase by the fairy, he had struck hia \ 
head against the bed-post. Mra. Brice led him out ■ 
to console him, and Miss Patty, after she had re- \ 
adjusted her habiliments to a more familiar aspect, \ 
took full part in making reparation for the injury, j 
which was a swelling of considerable magnitude j 
on Ids forehead. She insisted that he should have \ 
an extra supply of plum- cake, which, as it could j 
not be refused, Hester advised him to preserve in l 
his pocket. She then proposed taking leave, and ; 
both the old ladies, expressing their gratification \ 
from the visit, entrusted her with a message to \ 
Mrs. Dunham, the purport of which was, that they \ 
would take it as a kindness if the children were i 
sent to them at least once a week. 

The effect of the unusual quantity and quality of \ 
the food they had Taken showed itself, before long, J 
in the Jagging steps and listless countenances of ; 
the little people; but there were still other visits to l 
make, and their nurse conducted them to ihc dwell- i 
ing of Mrs. Colgar. The dictatorial address and ] 


self- appropriating manners of this lady, a large, 
masculine person, with hollow, gray eyes and very 
thin lips, at once announced her intellectual pre- 
tensions, She, indeed, eschewed ihe reputation of 
being literary, but was very tenacious of the title 
of “a superior woman. 11 She considered herself 
perfectly au fait to the most improved methods of 
bringing up children, and was, therefore, much de- 
ferred to by her acquaintances who had not bestow- 
ed upon the subject an equal degree of study. She 
was occupied with one of these when our party 
entered, and summarily allotting them seats, she 
resumed her discourse* 

“In my concluding paragraph,” she said, taking 
up a manuscript from the open desk at which she 
was silting, “I have made an appeal directly to 
females in the relation to which we ourselves be- 
long. * On you, mothers of the land, devolves this 
noble and lofty task. The time is here when you 
may cease to be the mere nourishers of ihe bodies 
of your children— of the elements that perish, and 
may lay the foundation of an intellectual super- 
st ructure wb ich will end ure for ages. The n at ion 1 s 
destiny is in your hands ; you may make it one in 
which each individual will be a statesman, an 
orator, a philosopher, a poet — a nation such as the 
world has never seen, such as was never conceived 
of by the most enlightened imagination of the past. 
Why should you shrink from the effort ? Regard 
it as a solemn duty to exert the power with w hich 
nature has endowed you, and your influence will 
become a tremendous engine which shall control 
the world ! ' ” 

“ It is very fine, very eloquent, indeed,” said her 
audi tress, a Mrs. Dewer; “ but all women have 
not your talents and energy, Mrs. Colgar. You 
certainly intend that spirited article for circulation, 
do you not? 51 

“ I did intend it as an address to onr Education 
Society,” replied Mrs. Colgar, complacently fold- 
ing her manuscript; “but as we have disorgan 
hed, I think I shall have it inserted in one of the 
magazines devoted to the subject — that is, my 
friends advise me to do so. For myself, I gene- 
rally avoid much publicity, if possible, as I con- 
sider that my exertions may be more effective if 
concentrated upon a certain limited sphere.” 

“ I heard, some weeks ago, that your society was 
dissolved, hut could not ascertain the cause, f 
presume there is no objection to my knowing it T” 

“ Certainly not, as you are a particular friend, 
though we do not make it a subject of common 
conversation. Several causes operated, but the 
root of’ all was the admission of some members who 
had not sufficiently trained themseves for our re- 
quisitions. Such an association should be com- 
posed exclusively of females of a high order of 
mind, who would be prepared to sacrifice their 
private feelings ior the public good, and would 
have the discretion to guard the affairs of each 
other as scrupulously as their own. That we had 
some of a different character among us was first 
proven by the non-observance of a law of vast im- 





portance, which required that if we discovered any 
moral or mental infirmity, whatever it might be, in 
any of our children, we should submit it for con- 
sideration at one of the conversazioni , so that we 
might have the benefit of assistance for its extermi- 
nation from the united judgment and experience of 
all the members.’* 

“I can perceive how difficult it must have been 
to observe such a regulation,” remarked Mrs. 
Dewer, “ for mothers to expose the foibles of their 
little ones, and have punishments devised for them 
by persons who could have no personal sympathy 
with them.” 

“With weak women it might have been diffi- 
cult, Mrs. Dewer,” responded Mrs. Colgar, with a 
look that insinuated Mrs. Dewer to be a weak 
woman; “but, as I said before, each should have 
been ready to overcome any reluctance she might 
have felt in consideration of the light which was to 
be afforded her by a general discussion.” 

“I have heard something of a disagreeable oc- 
currence in which Mrs. Thomas Headly was in- 
volved,” observed Mrs. Dewer. 

“ It was, indeed, an unpleasant affair, and the 
immediate cause of our dissolution, which, how- 
ever, 1 hope is to be but temporary. Mrs. Deadly 
w r as, certainly, one of the most enthusiastic and in- 
fluential members of the association, and had my 
warmest sympathy. In order to encourage a timid 
member to relate a case of juvenile delinquency 
which had transpired in her family, she set an ex- 
ample by reporting one which had, a few days be- 
fore, come under her own experience. In her 
eloquent and polished style, she lamented that her 
daughter — that is, her husband’s daughter; you, 
no doubt, remember little Maria Headly, an ex- 
ceedingly thoughtless and ungovernable child — had 
manifested a disposition to appropriate to herself 
the property of others, specifying, as an instance, 
her having abstracted a gold chain from her (Mrs. 
Headly’s) wardrobe.” 

“She could not have done it, Mrs. Colgar, if 
little Maria had been her own child ! Had one of 
mine been guilty of such an act, I would have 
chastised her, pleaded, reasoned with her — prayed 
for her; but I could not in that manner have exposed 
her depravity.” 

“Permit me,” said Mrs. Colgar, waving her 
hand : “ Mrs. Headly, merely through the refine- 
ment of her language, was misunderstood by some 
of the company, and one of them, Mrs. Brentford, 
was imprudent enough to enter into a private con- 
versation with another about it, in the presence of 
her own daughter, expressing, in her coarse way, 
her horror of a child that had a thieving propensity, 
and regretting that she had not asked whether Mrs. 
Deadly had recovered the chain. The conversa- 
tion was repeated the next day at school, no doubt 
with exaggeration, by the little girl, and the conse- 
quence w'as, I am told, quite a scene, the teachers 
being obliged to interfere.” 

“ That was the point about which I was particu- 
larly informed,” interposed Mrs. Dewer. “ Little 


Maria was almost frantic with distress, and the 
next morning Mr. Headly went to the principal 
and demanded permission to make an explanation 
before the whole school. He emphatically denied 
the culpability of his daughter, stating that, on the 
occasion in question, she had wished, through a 
childish vanity, to have some ornament to wear at 
an examination fete, and that Mrs. Headly, not 
being at home to furnish her with what she desired, 
she had supplied herself with the chain, neither 
attempting secrecy nor conscious of impropriety. 
He remarked, as his reason for interposing so openly 
in what appeared a very trifling matter, that the 
character borne in childhood is often remembered 
to the advantage or injury of an individual in after 
life, and that he could not be satisfied to know that 
of his daughter tainted w r ith the suspicion of a vice 
so disgraceful.” 

“Mr. Headly is a very ordinary man,” said Mrs. 
Colgar; “ his conduct grieved his wife exceedingly, 
and caused her immediate withdrawal. Inconse- 
quence, too, of his imprudent interference, the hus- 
bands of several other members insisted on their 
abandoning the association, and, with the reduction 
of our number, the meetings so decreased in interest 
that it was no longer desirable to hold them.'* 

“Iam afraid our human nature is too imperfect 
to allow such a system to work very smoothly,” 
observed Mrs. Dewer; and as Mrs. Colgar seemed 
to disdain an argument, she asked, to change the 
subject — “How do your little girls proceed in their 
studies? — so rapidly, I suppose, that it will soon be 
beyond my ability to understand their recitations?” 

“ Their attainments are, I believe, unusual to 
children so young, though not sufficiently so to 
satisfy my wishes. There is nothing like disciplin- 
ing the mind from the earliest infancy. It is con- 
trary to my theory to make an exhibition of their 
knowledge, but as you are a particular friend, and 
a young mother desirous of investigating the merits 
of different systems, I shall call them down, and 
give you a few specimens of their exercises. You 
can have no idea of how frequently I am called 
upon to do it. Charlotte, I am obliged to confess, 
is now in confinement for failing in her trigonome- 
trical lesson, but the younger two arc at liberty. 
They ought, indeed, to have been down before 
now, to make acquaintance with these little stran- 
gers, but I w r as so much interested in your conver- 
sation .” She then rang the bell, and gave 

orders that the children should be summoned. 

“ You would be quite surprised,” continued Mrs. 
Colgar, “at the taste they evince for classical 
studies. Lucia, though but six years old or a little 
better, is perfectly mistress of the three first de- 
clensions of Latin nouns, and Jane, w r ho is but five, 
can repeat the w r hole Greek alphabet, and is en- 
tirely familiar with ten of the characters.” 

Mrs. Dewer expressed her astonishment, and the 
children entered — two pallid, mengre little crea- 
tures, wdth dull, sunken eyes, prominent foreheads, 
and their scanty hair cropped close to their dispro- 
portionately large heads. They looked vacantly at 
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the little D unhams, and then repeated, monotonous- \ 
ly, after their mother, the salutations proper for the < 
reception of their visi tors. They were immediately 
called to their recitations, and, in parrot- like voices, j 
the elder ran through her declensions, and the youn* \ 
ger through her Alpha, Beta, Gamma, to the proper 
delight and edification of Mrs, Dower, who regret- 
ted her own want of classical acquirements* 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs, Colgar, “little Master j 
Dunham can take his turn with you in answering | 
scientific questions;” and Willy was directed to { 
come forward, looking very much puzzled to know ] 
what was to be done with him* “ Now, Jane, tell ; 
us to which of the natural kingdoms that pier-glass j 
belongs ?” 

1 ' T he mine ral an d veget ab le— th e glass, m i neral ; j 
the gilding of the frame, mineral, and the wood, i 
vegetable,” answered Jane, glibly. 

“ What is a mineral, Lucia?” 

“ A substance without life or organization, found j 
on or under the surface of the earth.” 

“Now, Master Dunham, of what substance is j 
this pen? 1 ' 

“Leathers,” said Willy* 

“Animal substance,” corrected Jane* 

“ And your merino dress, Jane 7” 

“Animal.” 

“Why, Lucia?” 

“Because ir is manufactured from the hairy 
covering of a quadruped, of the family ovis, called 
in English a sheep*” 

After this display of learning had been continued 
for some minutes, it w as given up through pity for 
Willy Dunham, who discredited himself more and 
more by his invariably unscientific answers, and 
who, on being released from his examination, muni- 
Tested his satisfaction by offering to one of the little 
girls the cake which he had bought in his pocket. 
Mrs. Colgar intercepted it, with an exclamation of \ 
—“Trash! poison! I am glad to perceive, my 
dears, that you have been so obedient to my pro- 
hibition and shown no inclination to accept it. 
There are few children, I believe, Mrs. Dewer, 
that have not been indulged sometimes in the dele- 
terious compounds devised in such variety to pam- 
per the appetite, yet I have been eo vigilant, that 
mine, I can confidently assert, would not be able 
to distinguish the taste of one from that of another.” 

“Those are uncommonly fine children,” re- 
marked Mrs* Dewer, looking admiringly at the 
Dunhams. 

“ Physically they are,” returned Mrs. Colgar ; 

“ yet I fear that the more precious part is already J 
allowed to run to wasie* Mrs* Dunham is not yet J 
fully awakened, l should judge, to the vital import- l 
ance of infantile tuition. Oil ! how early should i 
the seeds of knowledge be sown ! When will j 
root hers devote themselves with their whole hearts S 
to the momentous charge of developing the minds j 
instead of gratifying the palates and adorning the ; 
persons of their offspring?” and she glanced at \ 
Willy’s pretty cap and at the rejected cake, which 
he was again depositing in his pocket* i 


Hester now arose to go, and the little girls were 
informed that they might attend their visitors to the 
door, and should then return to the school- room. 

“ Give my compliments to Mrs. Dunham,” said 
Mrs* Colgar, “and say that 1 will call in a few 
diiys and bring her a new treatise, which will 
greatly assist her in commencing the education of 
her children.” 

The parlour door had scarcely closed after them, 
when Jane, seizing the arm of Willy, demanded, 
in a sharp but suppressed tone — “ Where's the 
cake mother wouldn’t let rne have ? Give it here, 
and she won't know any thing about it*” 

Willy complied, and Lucia sprang forward to 
snatch it* 

“ Give me some,” said she ; “I'll have the big- 
gest piece, for you kept most all the candy we 
bought with the ftp we took from mother's work- 
box.” 

“I won't give you any, for you got all the 
marmalade old Lize sneaked from the store-room*” 
Upon this refusal, her arm was grasped by her 
sister and pinched so violently that no child except 
one w p ell trained to concealment could have forborne 
a n ou rcry * Lucia possessed he rse I f o f a pi e ce of the 
cake, and with clenched teeth and flashing eyes 
they looked at each other* deliberating what to do 
next, when the two ladies were heard approaching 
from the parlour. Instantaneously, they resumed 
their former dull, quiet expression, and hiding their 
booty under their aprons, received demurely the 
parting salutations of Mrs. Dewer. 

The last lady named by Mrs, Dunham, a Mrs* 
Towson, lived on their direct way home, and at 
her house Hester again sent in the name of her 
trio. They had w r aited but a few moments iti the 
passage, when Mrs. Towson herself made her ap- 
pearance. 

“ Well, nurse, you have brought the little things 
at last,” said she; “I am glad of it. I watched 
for (hem all day yesterday, and also this morning, 
and began to fear that Mrs* Dunham's courage had 
failed her. Bring them after me to the nursery* 
Poor children— it seems like betraying them into 
trouble, but we can’t look for them to be exempt 
from the evils that belong to our nature, and the 

I sooner they pass through them the better.” 

At a loss to understand her, Hester followed her 
up stairs to the nursery, and on entering, observed 
: a iiule child lying in the middle of the floor, cuugh- 
L mg so violently that his mouth was covered with 
foam, and his bloodshot eyes seemed starting from 
his head* 

“ Has he the hooping-cough,” she inquired, ap- 
prehensively* 

“ Yes; he is the only one that has it now, and his 
fits of coughing are lees severe than they have been* 
It is more important, however, that you should see 
the girls immediately; the rash is going off the 
elder ones, but it is still out finely on the baby. 
Come and kiss the little sick children —won't you, 
dears ?” 

Hester had by this time perceived the red and 






pimpled faces of tw T o little girls, tossing about in a 
trundle bed, and, in the arms of a nurse, that of a 
still redder baby, 

“ Excuse me, ma’am/ 7 said she, “but I wouldn’t 
For the world have brought them where they could 
catch either the hooping-cough or measles- Mrs. 
Dunham has such a dread of both and she was 
about to make a precipitate retreat. 

“ Stop — stop, nurse/* called Mrs. Towson; “is 
it possible that Mrs. Dunham did not apprize you 
of the object of your errand here ? 1 met her a 
few days ago in the street, when the measles were 
just appearing among my children, and suggested 
that she should send hers down for the benefit of 
contagion, as it is so much better that these neces- 
sary diseases should come on in the spring than at 
any other season.” 

“There must have been some misunderstand- 
ing, ma'am/* returned Hester, anxiously, “ Mrs. 
Dunham told me that she had seen you, and that 
you had kindly given her an invitation for the chil- 
dren' and also she said that some of yours had 
been indisposed— but I think she could not have 
understood what was the matter with them, or she 
would have mentioned it;” and she hurried her 
little charges through the door. 

" Of course, you are justifiable in not staying 
with them if she did not order it,” said Mrs. Tow- 
son, coolly; “yet I cannot help saying that I think 
it very singular 1 should have made so little im- 
pression on Mrs. Dunham, while I was showing so 
much interest for her children, and so much incli- 
nation to lighten her cares by explaining to her the 
proper method of treating them during illness. I 
have so large a family that my experience should 
be worth something to a young mother. And that 
my conversation did make but little impression, is 
evident to me through your uneasiness, tor I know 
that in all that relates to her children, she has so 
much coniidence in you that she would have told 
you something about the matter,” 

The truth was, that when stopped on the speci- 
fied occasion in the street, Mrs. Dunham, who had 
set out shopping, was so much engaged in delibe- 
rating, within herself, upon French chintz and 
mousseline de bine for we firing apparel, that she 
could attend to but tew of Mrs. Towson’s commu- 
nications; and afterwards she merely recollected 
the apparent solicitude with which that lady had 
urged an early call from her children. 

Hester, who had been much embarrassed what 
answer to make, now hastened home, and lost no 
time in revealing what she regarded as the disas- 
trous finale of her afternoon's round- Mrs. Dun- 
ham was seriously discomposed, for, like most 
mothers, she had always been anxious to defer the 
evil hour of disease as long as possible ; but the 
danger could not now be averted, and she spoke of 
it as calmly as she was able. The children were 


offered their usual supper of bread and milk, but 
the indulgence they had received from Miss Pally 
and Mrs. Brice had spoiled their appetite for such 
simple fare, and they were prepared for bed. 
Whilst undressing the baby, Hester gave Mrs, 
Dunham a conscientious detail of their adventures ; 
and though the moiher made no comments, ex- 
cepting to express her fears of the result of their 
overfeeding, and to repeat her regret for their ad- 
mission into the infected atmosphere of Mrs, Tow- 
son’s nursery, she fell that she had no reason to 
triumph in the success of her progeny* 

After lea, the sociable Miss Dexter came in to 
spend the evening. 

“ Were your little folks much fatigued from their 
walk?” she asked; and added— “ I cannot forbear 
to tell you lhat 1 was on thorns about them all the 
afternoon, and to advise you, as a sincere friend, to 
be careful to w hat places you send them visiting. 
I happened to encounter them in several houses, 
and had a fair opportunity to decide upon the 
amount of attachment which certain persons bear 
towards you.” 

Mrs. Dunham prudently made an effort to escape 
any particulars, but the subject was one of too 
much value to her guest to he easily abandoned. 
In addition to what Hester had overheard, she re- 
peated that Mrs. Hallowell remarked, with her 
majestic air, that she did not think Mrs. Dunham 
eould be very well up to society to be guilty of the 
bad taste of sending her children for exhibition lo 
people who could have no possible interest in them* 

“I was not so much surprised at Mrs. Hallo- 
wed,” continued Miss Dexter, “ as I w f as at a 
speech of Mrs, Fenwick’s* You and she have 
been intimate from your girlhood, and 1 really 
thought you might rely on her friendship, yet after 
the children had gone, she observed slily that she 
was under the impression something was wrong 
with Mr* Dunham’s affairs, from the fact of his 
children’s being dressed with such scrupulous eco- 
nomy* I also stepped for a few minutes to see 
Mrs. Toweon on my vray here. She seemed 
quite short when I spoke about you, though lor 
what reason she did not explain, as she w T as very 
busy with her sick youngsters. She, however, 
took occasion to observe that you had sent yours 
to see her in the afternoon* She could not imagine 
for what reason, unless it was to get them off your 
own hands for a while, 4 Mrs. Dunham,’ she said, 
* could hardly have supposed I required their com- 
pany for my amusement* When I need any thing 
of that kind, I have seven of my own to supply it 
to me.’ ” 

“It w T as the first visiting expedition of my chil- 
dren,” said Mrs. Dunham, quietly, “and before 
you came in I had made up my mind it should be 
their last*” 
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\ Owe of the great objects to be attained in the 
\ pursuit of any science, is the development and 
5 strengthening of the various powers of the mind, 
s If with this we can combine the highest possible 
? pleasure, we have attained the acme of terrestrial 
J happiness. With these in view, there is, perhaps, 

£ no one so worthy of our attentive consideration as 
$ the science of astronomy. Other sciences are con* 
j neered directly with earth— they have (heir source 
j and centre here. But this, disdaining to he con- 
i fined by terrestrial limits, claims as its appropriate 
l sphere the regions of space— selecting worlds and 
| systems as the subjects of its dominion, and not 
\ resting contented while one refractory orb refuses 
j to transmit a copy of its constitution and laws to 
| the seat of universal empire, 

5 The starry firmament— (he field of astronomical 
l research— is an object of universal admiration to 
l the learned and the illiterate, the old and the young. 
j The child has often 

5 “ — — -paused at set of sun 

> To gav.o upon flic golden sky, 

| And view the stars, as one by one 

They deck the coronet on high;” 

l The poet h.ts caught new inspiration while be- 
i holding 

i £< Their mystic dance 

5 O’er heaven's imperial pavement” 

5 And the philosopher has had hie mind strength - 
s ened, his feelings elevated, and his heart improved, 
j while viewing those same sources from which the 
< pure, perennial fountains of pleasure send forth 
| their cooling streams to refresh the wearied mind, 
f The heavenly bodies afford an ever- varying, but 
I Rever-failing source of delight, whether we con- 
f template them os u diamonds sparkling in the noon 
| of night,” or as worlds, the residence of pure, ethe- 

> rial intelligences, or of beings like ourselves. For 
{ we cannot suppose that the Great Creator would 
i have formed so many and of such vast dimensions 
i as we know some of these to be, and then left them 
l without any inhabitants to witness his glory and to 

> be the happy recipients of his goodness. But how 
s litde do we know of these things! The human 
5 mind, with all its pride of intellect, here finds itself 

! compelled to yield to superior wisdom, and ac- 
knowledge its own weakness and insufficiency. 

In the study of astronomy, the first great subject 
to which our attention is directed, is the solar sys- 
tem, consisting of eleven primaries, which, with 
their secondaries, or satellites, eighteen in number, 
revolve around the sun as their common centre. 
The following beautiful miniature representation 
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\ of the solar system, as given by Sir John Herschell, 

< may aid our conception and assist in investing the 

( whole with the confidence of reality* Represent 
the Sun by a globe of two feet in diameter* Mer- 
cury will be represented by a grain of mustard 
t seed on the circumference of a circle 164 feet in 
| diameter for its orbit; Venus, a pea on a circle 
j 284 feet in diameter ; the Earth, also, a pea on a 
S circle 430 feet; Mars, a rather large size pin's 
| head on a circle of 654 feet ; Juno , Ceres , Fesfa 
and Pallas, grains of sand in orbits of from 1000 
j to 1300 feet ; Jupiter , a moderate size orange on a 
t circle nearly half a mile across; Saturn, a small 
J size orange on a circle four-fifths of a mile ; and 
\ Uranus, a full size cherry or small plum upon the 
i circumference of a circle more than a mile and a 
j half” Such is the relative view of the solar sys- 
j tern as presented in miniature. But if we change 
j the batl of two feet in diameter into one of 832,000 
\ miles in diameter, or into a body 1,384,472 times 
| larger than the earth, and make the corresponding 
\ changes in the other numbers, we shall have some 
j correct idea of the comprehensive whole. IIow 
j vast a field for investigation ! What mind so ca- 
ll pacious as to take in the whole at a single view, 

\ or fully comprehend any one of the parts ! Even 
| of the planet which we inhabit, we know but little 
( compared with the vast amount which remains un* 

( known. A few interesting facts have been ascer- 
\ tamed concerning our nearest neighbour, the Moon* 
j The laws of gravitation, which have since been 
| found to govern the entire system, and even to ex- 
j tend their influence to other systems, were first 
j proved by observation with reference to her* Of 
li the moon's physical condition we know but little, 
j Mountains checker the surface, the highest of 
| which, as ascertained by their shadows, are about 
| one mile and three-quarters high. But no clouds 
| are found to cast their delightful shade over her 
j diversified surface during the short but burning 
| summer of two weeks' duration, or to moisten the 

I < parched soil after the excessive heat of that short 
but constantly recurring period. From this fact, it 
has been supposed that no atmosphere surrounds 
her capable of supporting human life* If we pass 
from the moon to other members of our system, 
we find greater obstacles and fewer facilities for in- 
vestigations of this character. Their relative dis- 
tances, densities and, magnitudes have been de- 
termined* The elements of their orbits are also 
known. Beyond these wo know' comparatively 
nothing* Yet these are abundantly sufficient to 
demonstrate the existence of some of the general 
laws of nature — laws which are as immutable as 
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the system which they regulate, and which prove, 
most conclusively, that i he great Author of the 
universe has not left his works to the control of 
blind chance, but manifests the some power in their 
government as was exhibited in their creation. 

Vast as is the field already glanced at, yet we are 
not confined in our investigations to such narrow 
limits. By the aid of powerful instruments, we 
are not only enabled to leave the earih but also the 
system of which it forms a part. Ollier system* 
have been discovered, and their motions and pe- 
riodic times ascertained with considerable certainty. 
These are generally composed of two bodies, re- 
volving around their common centre of gravity, and 
apparently subject to the same general laws which 
regulate the members of the solar system. About 
forty such systems of binary stars have been in- 
vesti gar ed and their motions determined, some re- 
quiring a period of no kgs than 1200 years to 
complete a single revolution, while others perform 
it in i he comparatively short space of forty 'three 
years —a period only little more than half that oc- 
cupied by Uranus in describing its orbit around the 
sun. Here W'e are not dealing wiih planets , but 
with suns — each, perhaps, the centre of a system 
of planet ary worlds concealed from us only by their 
great distance and the intense and united light of 
their respective centres. 

Some of these binary stars exhibit the beautiful 
phenomena of contrasted or complimentary colours, 

“ Other suns, perhaps. 

With their attendant moons thou will descry, 
Communicating male and female light, 

Which two great sexes animate the world. 

Stored in each orb, perhaps, with some that live,’ 1 

In such instances, the larger sun is usually of a 
red or orange hue, while the smaller one appears 
blue or green, “It may be easier suggested in 
words,” says rlerschell, “than conceived in imagi- 
nation, what variety of illumination tmo suns — a 
red and a green, or a yellow and a blue one— must 
afford a planet circulating about either; and what 
charming contrasts and 1 grateful vicissitudes’ a 
green and red day, for instance, alternating with a 
white one and with darkness, might arise from the 
presence or absence of one or other or both above 
the horizon.” 

Although many things may be ascertained con- 
cerning these different systems, yet we have as yet 
no known means of determining their distances 
from us or from one another. We only know that 
it is immense without being able to assign a limit 
within which to place them. 

In order to form a correct idea of the vast ness of 
the fruits of astronomical research, we must cease 
to regard the stars which 

w Stand marshaled on the mighty plain” 

as slars simply, and contemplate them in their true 
character as suns. That such is their real charac- 
ter, is evident from their fixedness and their dis- 
tance* Excepting the solar and binary systems 
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already mentioned, almost all the remainder are 
denominated fixed stars, from their apparent sta- 
tionary situation upon the surface of the celestial 
sphere* Their distance from us cannot be deter- 
mined directly. It is so great, however, that no 
change has been discovered in their size or brib 
liancy when seen from either extremity of the 
earth's orbit, although at one time we may be 
190,000,000 of miles nearer to them than at ano- 
ther! From ann ual par al lactic ob servadons m ade at 
the extremities of ihe transverse axis of the earth’s 
orbit, it has been ascertained that the distance from 
us to the nearest fixed star cannot be less than 
nineteen millions of millions of miles ! How much 
greater it really is we do nor know.* Supposing 
i he nearest fixed star to be at no greater distance, 
its light — travelling at the rate of 180,000 miles 
per second — would require about three years to 
reach the earth 1 Some astronomers have thought 
the actual time very much greater; and even Her- 
echel supposes there are stars whose light would 
require one thousand years to reach us. When we 
compare the shortest possible period with eight 
minutes, the time occupied by iight in coming from 
the sun eo the earth, we can form some faint con- 
ception of i heir immense remove from us. Many 
of these even exceed the sun in their actual bril- 
liancy. Dr. Wollaston has concluded, from direct 
pho tom etri cal experiments, that the light of Sirius 
is nearly equal to fourteen suns ! 

In a clear night, the naked eye reveals to us but 
about 2000 stars, embracing the first and sixth 
magnitudes inclusive ; but by the aid of powerful 
glasses, those of as low an order as the seventeenth 
have been discovered. Between the sixth and 
seventeenth orders, the number is innumerable. 
More than 40,000 have been distinctly noticed and 
mapped down. The attention of astronomers has 
been directed to the point whether or not we be- 
long to a detached stratum of stars. The result of 
their investigations has been — that we do. With 
a space penetrating telescopic power, reaching more 

* The following alleged discover}' of the parallax of one 
of the fixed stars, and perhaps the nearest, was reported 
some months ago in the German scientific periodicals. 

“Mr. Bezzel, a German astronomer, has made one of 
the greatest discoveries of modern times, by having as- 
certained the parallax of the double star 61 Cygni. lie 
found, from repeated observations made from August, 
1887, to March, 1846. that the parallax of a cygni a did not 
exceed thirty-one hundredths of a second, which places 
fiie distance of that star from us at nearly 076.000 that of 
the sun, or which is nearly sixty-four millions of millions 
of miles, or, more nearly, 63,050,600,606.000 miles. This 
immense distance can better be conceived when we state, 
that if a cannon ball were to traverse fins vast space at 
the rate of twenty miles a minute, it would occupy more 
than six millions of years in coming from that star to our 
earth; and if a body could be projected from our earth to 
61 Cygni j at thirty miles an hour, which, is about the same 
rate as carriages on rail-roads (ravel, it would occupy at 
least ninety-six millions of years, blight, which travels 
more titan eleven millions of miles in a minute, would 
occupy about twelve years in coming from that star to our 
earth.” 
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than five hundred times the distance of Sirius, it 
has been determined that we belong to a stratum 
or cluster of stars whose length is about one thou- 
sand times the distance between Sirius and the 
sun, and whose thickness is about two hundred 
times the same distance. A great many other 
similar strata or clusters have been discovered, 
some of which even exceed our own in magnitude! 
One of these, seen in the constellation Lyra, ap- 
pears nearly circular, and is one of the most beau- 
tiful objects of telescopic investigation. 

The inquiring mind often seeks, with anxious 
solicitude, for the reasons why so many vast and 
luminous bodies are scattered throughout the fe- 
gions of space. It cannot be to afford their mild 
but inefficient light to us during the absence of the 
sun. And we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
“these are themselves suns, and may, perhaps, 
each in its sphere, be the presiding centre around 
which other planets— or bodies of which we can 
form no conception from any analogy offered by 
our own system — may be circulating.” 

Are all these various systems separated, discon- 
nected, having no bond of union whatever subsist- 
ing between them as members of the same great 
community ? To entertain such a supposition would 
be far more difficult than to suppose that the same 
influences which bind the members of one system 
to each other by indissoluble bands, extends 
throughout all space, uniting in perfect harmony 
all the parts of the vast creatio^. Systems may be 
united with systems, like a band of lovely sisters, 
thus constituting a new order; and these again 
uniting, may produce a similar organization — and 
these again, another ; while Heaven itself, the centre 
of all happiness and the blissful abode of unveiled 
Deity, may be the common centre of the whole ! 

“ Omnipotence the corner stone 
Of all creation laid, 

And by indissoluble bands 
A lasting union made. 

“A noble structure — vast, sublime — 

One great harmonious whole — 

Shall speak his praise while time endures 
Or endless ages roll.” 


Could we range the universe at pleasure, and 
reaching its utmost limits, plant our feet on 

“ Th’ extremest orb of Nature’s farthest bound,” 

what a delightful prospect would be presented to 
o„ur wondering eyes. Before us, and in the dim 
distance, world upon world and system upon sys- 
tem are spread out in all the splendour and profu- 
sion of which the mind can conceive; while behind 
us is nought but space — immeasurable, boundless, 
infinite space, without one object upon which the 
weary eye can rest to relieve the painful void, flow 
delightful such a situation to contemplate the vast- 
ness of the creation, and thence upon the threshold 
of nature’s infinite temple, adore the majesty of 
the Creator. But where can such a place be found ! 
Shall we transport ourselves to the most distant 
member of our own family ? We have seen that 
there are other systems, whose distance from us 
must be immeasurably greater than that of the re- 
motest planet. Shall we place ourselves upon the 
most distant of these, beneath a blue, a red, a pur- 
ple, or a golden sky, and thence view the wide- 
spread manifestations of Jehovah’s handiwork? 
Even then we could not see the whole — for beyond 
their utmost limits, worlds on worlds in numbers 
infinite still, mark the distance in advance. And 
when all these are passed, and the imagination, 
with weary wing, seeks a resting-place upon their 
utmost verge, an infinitude of worlds remains still 
unexplored — and even space itself seems converted 
into innumerable systems, which obstruct her vi- 
sion and impede her progress. Wearied and dis- 
couraged, she attempts a return ; but the dim light 
of her native earth has faded; the sun, whose rays 
illumined the earlier part of her journey, diminished 
to the feeblest star, has long since ceased to be 
visible. No polar star directs her course, by whose 
familiar guidance she may once more behold those 
scenes endeared by early association ; but lost in 
immensity, she veils her face — and kneeling before 
the central altar of the Temple of Deity, adores 
the Author of the whole, and seeks a more com- 
plete knowledge of Himself, His attributes and 
His works. 


THE VOICE OF THE NIGHT WIND. 


BY JOHN LOGON. 


How like the wail of deepest woe, 

The moan which on the night wind swell, 

And die away till soft and low, 

As music of the streamlets flow, 

Or mimic surge of ocean shell. 

Lyre of the winds, no earthly strings, 

Can utter thoughts which thine can tell, 
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Whilst lulled beneath thy shadowy wings, 
Thy mournful Voice to memory brngs, 
The loved, the lost, the long farewell ; 
The light of youth’s bright sunny days, 
Sheds o’er the soul its distant rays, 

Like twilight beams of eve’s lone star, 
Dim twinkling in the depths afar. 
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VISITS TO THE PAINTERS. 

BY AX AMATEUR. 


; 


It is pleasant on a leisure afternoon to roam about j 
town and lounge for half an hour in each of the 
painters’ studios; to watch the progress of those j 
delightful creations of genius which are destined to j 
adorn the saloons of the fashionable and the gal- 1 
leries of the tasteful lovers of art, of whom, thank j 
Heaven, there are a few left in these latter days of \ 
dulness and dollars. 

We frequently surprise Rothermel with his char- ; 
coal or chalk in hand, striking out those masterly 
studies of Spanish figures, which are to be intro- ; 
duced into his great historical painting of 11 Cortes 
before Mexico, 1 ' There is Alvarado, leaning on 
the spear with which he took his immortal leap, 
the Salto d' Alvarado y on the “melancholy night” 
of the retreat from Montezuma’s capital. There 
is the “ever composed” and heroic Sandoval, 
gazing on the newly-discovered city where he is 
destined to gain an undying fame; and that figure 
seated on the ground, a little weary with the weight 
of his armour, may be old Bernal Diaz himself, 
meditating a chapter of his “ True History of the 
Conquest,” — quaint, ingenuous old Bernal Diaz, 
who was not ashamed to confess that he w as very ; 
often horribly frightened, expecting every moment \ 
to be taken and minced up and eaten by those vil- i 
lanous heathen savages, or to have his heart torn } 
out and laid on the altars of their execrable ido|s ; \ 
and he believed, moreover, that the rest were as J 
much frightened as himself, notwithstanding all < 
their boasting. 

Rothermel seems to have a penchant for the he- $ 
roic age of our western world— for we have had our ; 
age of chivalry as well as Europe. Columbus and | 
Cortes and Soto, Rothermel’s favourites, were all ] 
belted knights in their time — and knights errant, 
too, for they wandered further in quest of adven- j 
tures than even the Crusaders. 

Sometimes Rothermel takes up the revolution- ? 
ary period, and it is darkly intimated that he has \ 
more than one subject on his easel which the en- 
graver will have the pleasure of introducing some j 
day to the readers of the Lady’s Book. This will j 
be a treat of no ordinary character, we promise ] 
them. 

Sully confines his pencil chiefly to portraits, in ; 
which department he has long held pre-eminence. j 
When we call upon him, we stop a few moments in j 
the ante-room to admire the sketches and studies j 
which adorn its walls. Then we tap gently at the 
door of the grand painting hall, with its almost > 
Rembrantish light. The smiling face of the ever- \ 
urbane and good-natured man of genius appears, \ 
and w'e are welcomed to the studio, saving and ex- $ 
vol. xxix.— 24 


cepting when the great arm-chair is occupied by a 
sitter. Here we see the progress of that splendid 
portrait of Miss Leslie, and that smiling group of 
children, both of w'hich are “being painted,” — as 
the Grammar King would say, — “being painted” 
for the Lady’s Book. We wish Sully would paint 
grand historical subjects oftener ; and considering 
the great popularity of his “ Washington Crossing 
the Delaware,” it is really surprising that he has 
not. He set a noble example in that picture, which 
our American artists would do well to imitate more 
frequently. There is a fine historical portrait of 
Decatur by Sully, which might serve as a model 
for pictures of naval and military heroes. His late 
equestrian portrait of Washington belongs to the 
same class. It is a magnificent affair, and ought 
to be bought, at a princely price, and placed in 
some state capitol or in the legislative halls, or the 
President’s mansion at the seat of government of 
the United States. Sully, as all the world knows, 
paints exquisitely beautiful portraits of ladies. His 
praise is in all the parlours. 

Croome is engaged on historical subjects. He 
is now drawing subjects from Egyptian, Grecian 
and Roman history, for the forthcoming Pictorial 
History of the World of Professor Frost. His pen- 
cil is one of the most prolific in our country, and the 
large number of his designs which appear in books 
have rendered his name familiar to some millions 
of people, who will never have the pleasure, like . 
ourselves, of lounging in his studio and seeing how 
deftly he handles that delicate pencil which seems 
equally at ease upon a pyramid or upon a peach. 
He has just finished, by the way, a fruit piece for 
the all -grasping Godey, who lays every good artist 
he can catch under contribution. 

One must find his way down to the Mansion 
House in order to see Freeman at work. He paints 
miniatures of queens and dukes and presidents. 
His finish is like enamel; his likenesses are astound- 
ing. You expect every moment to see the lips 
move and say, “How d’ye do?” the features of 
your friends are so marvellously like. His reputa- 
tion is so splendid that the Lady’s Book must have 
him. One of his miniatures is already in Arm- 
strong’s hand and will soon appear. 

Are you fond of the grand and terrible, the dash- 
ing and picturesque in effect, step with me into 
Hamilton’s studio. That river view, with the bat- 
tle and a ship exploding with a mighty crash, is the 
storming of Fort Mifflin. It is painted by way of a 
battle-ground picture for Godey. So is its com- 
panion — the Ruins of Red-Bank. This is a fine 
counterpart to the other — this tranquil, woody . 
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LETTER FROM NAHANT 


scene, with the crumbling walls and the lone mo- 
nument to poor Count Donop’s memory. 

When the weather is fine, we sometimes drive 
out to Milestown and visit that prince of landscape 
painters, Russell Smith. His residence, “bosom- 
ed high in tufted trees,” is a gem of art itself— a 
perfect artist’s cottage, with picturesque views in 
every direction, and a little world of romantic 
beauty within the enclosure of his park walls. 
What a pleasure to visit him and tumble over those 
inexhaustible portfolios of sketches, painted under 


every aspect of the heavens in every region of our 
ountry. And then it is so pleasant to hear the 
modest, but profoundly learned and tasteful remarks 
of the artist as he turns them over. It is a great 
treat to visit Russell Smith’s studio. Before he was 
monopolized by the State of Virginia to paint the 
historical scenes of the ancient dominion, Godey 
used to take us out to his residence once a week ; 
and then it was that he secured those battle-ground 
views which are destined to adorn the Lady’s Book. 




LETTER FROM NAHANT. 

BY LYNN BARD. 


In my snug little cot, by the ocean side, 

I sit and list to the roar of the tide, 

As the storm-wind rolls it in sullen shocks 
Against tire dark barrier of wave-worn rocks, 

That in rude and majestic masses stand 
And frown o’er the beach of shining sand. 

’Tis an awful scene, in the midnight hour, 

When the tempest rages in all its power, 

And the mountain wave, by the strong wind driven 
On the craggy cliff, is torn and riven, 

And writhes and foams as ’tis rent asunder, 

And roars with a rage that mocke the thunder! 

Then the storm-tost ship no shelter finds, 

But dashes and plunges before the winds, 

While the sails are rent, and the splintered mast 
Bends, breaks and splits in the angry blast, 

And the sailors — their last fond hopes who cherish — 
Cast their boat adrift, to sink and perish ! 

Such scene I saw as the morning light 
Dawned heavy and slow on a stormy night, — 

And the ship, that for twelve long hours had striven, 
By the reckless tide was rent and riven, — 

And the helpless sailors, a weary band, 

Lay strewn in corses along the sand ! 

Yet safe we slept in our little cot — 

In a humble, perhaps, but a quiet lot ; 

And we love to look on the boundless sea 
As it sleeps in the sunlight pleasantly, 

And the day goes down in peaceful smiles 
O’er the beach, and the cape, and the ocean isles. 
Then the deep tide rings, as it slowly swells, 

The porphyry pebbles and white sea shells ; 

And the billows, they sing a rippling tune, — 

And. the moon comes up — the bright, sweet moon, 

And her light is spread o’er the shining bay, 

Where the seal, and the loon, and the wild duck play ; 
And they look like specks on the silver sea, 

Whose margin reflects the rock and tree. 

And often I wish thou wert here with me, 

That we might these beauties together see ; 

We would talk of their might and their loveliness, 
And thank the good Being who deigns to bless 
Our lives with such sights and sounds of joy, 

And gives to our minds such sweet employ. 

Each joyous mom, and each cheerful night, 

We would praise Him who gives us such pure delight, 
And has made our souls to understand 


The wonders and works of His bounteous hand. 

We would not sleep, like the brute and the clod, 
Which feel no joy and know no God, — 

But, like spirits placed on this earthly sphere, 

We would taste the pure joys of angels here, — 

We would drink delight with the evening dew, 

And each glad mom should our bliss renew, — 

And the sultry noon and the dark midnight, 

Should but vary our scenes of sweet delight. 

Oh! would there not be the refinement of bliss 
In a life of devotion nnd love like this? 

’Twould be sweet to enjoy it with one, ns I’ve known, 
But now I must breathe it, in silence — alone! 

Yet I am not alone — for my children are here 
By my side, whom I love and cherish dear ; 

And the kit, as she sits upon Arthur's knee, 

Partakes of the joy as well as we ; 

While Llewellyn reads in his book a tale 
Of the shipwrecked bark, with its riven sail. 

Thus we together enjoy delight 

At the dappled morn aud the dim twilight, 

And the evening taper sheds its beam 
On the converse sweet and the poet’s dream; 

For here full many a talc is wove, 

Of friendship and truth and maiden's love, 

Which, haply, when I am gone to my sleep, 

May cause some gentle heart to weep ! 

But now they think little of poet’s song, 

Because my hair is so curly and long! 

Yet when I am dead they will grieve and sigh, 

To think I was passed neglected by, 

While many a one, less gifted and free, 

Enjoyed the reward should have been for me. 

Yet Mary’s friendship I’ll ever treasure — 

’Twijl be a fond source of purest pleasure. 

I’ll think, while others were cold and sad, 

Her spirit was always wurm and glad, — 

And her cheek wore a smile and her eye was bright, 
And she welcomed the poet with pure delight. 

Then she came, like a spirit of l’ght, to bless 
The bard in his silent loneliness, — 

And she rumbled with him in the shady grove, 

And told him her thoughts with a sister's love; 

And they sat together, the poet and she, 

In the cottage parlour, joyously, — 

And their friendship was fond, and warm, and pure — 
And so may it be while time shall endure. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 




The wheel of Time “hath come full circle 3 ' 5 again, and 
the twenty-ninth volume of the Lady’s Hook closes with 
this number. There is no instance in out country of a 
merely literary publication conti ruling to be so tong sus- 
tained. It certainly affords cause of just exultation to 
our own sex* so frequently accused of vacillation anti 
the love of novelty, that the ladies of America have 
steadily supported one periodical for fifteen long years. 
Nor has this been done as a matter of patronage, or rather 
eleemosynary aid to a Journal which could not otherwise 
compete with its rivals. No; our subscribers have been 
free, voluntary friends, tendering their names with the 
assurance of sympathy in the cause we have so earnestly 
at heart— namely, the improvement of female education 
and the right direction of she vast moral and mental in- 
fluence of woman. We are happy to say that these sub- 
jects have, with every year since the Lady’s Book was 
established, been gaining on the public mind, and that its 
exceeding popularity is ascribable to the faithful manner 
with which our plan has been pursued. That we do 
not overrate the importance of our work, we will give an 
extract from an article on Female Education, written by 
one of the popular English writers of the day, the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, a man whose caustic wit and eleaT, good 
sense, will exonerate him from all snap ie ton of “ soft flat- 
tery” 10 the sex. 

“Why the disproportion in knowledge between the two 
sexes should be so great when the inequality in natural 
talents is so small, or why the understanding of women 
should be lavished upon trifles whe^i nature has made it 
capable of higher and belter things, we profess ourselves 
not able to understand. The affectation charged upon 
female knowledge is beet cured by making that know- 
ledge more general ; and the economy devolved upon 
women is best secured by the ruin, disgrace and inconve- 
nience which, proceed from neglecting it. For the care 
of children, nature has made a direct and powerful pro- 
vision; nnd the gentleness and elegance of women are the 
natural consequence of that desire to pi ease, which is 
productive of the greatest part of civilization and refine- 
ment, and which rests upon a foundation too deep to be 
shaken by any such modifications in education as we 
have proposed. 

“If you educate women to attend to dignified and im- 
portant subjects, you arc multiplying, beyond measure, 
the chances of human improvement by preparing and 
mediating those early impressions which always come 
from die mother, and which, in a great majority of in- 
stances, are quite decisive of character and genius. Nor 
is it only in the business of education that women would 
influence the destiny of men. If women knew more, 
men must learn more — for ignorance would then be 
shameful, and it would become the fashion to be instruct- 
ed, The instruction of women improves the stock of na- 
tional talents, and employs more minds for the instruction! 
and amusement of the world ; it increases the pleasures 
of society by multiplying the topics upon which the two 
sexes take a common interest; it makes marriage an in- 
tercourse of understanding as well as of affection, by 
giving dignity and importance to the female character. 

“The education of women favours public morals; it 
provides for every season, oflife as well as lor the b right- 
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esi and the best, and leaves a woman, when she is stride 
en by the hand of time, not as she is now, destitute of 
every thing and neglected by all, hut with the full power 
and the splendid attraction of knowledge— di (Fus i ng the 
elegant pleasures of polite literature and receiving the 
just homage of learned and accomplished men .’ 5 

While, therefore, the Lady’s Book sustains justly the 
high character of carrying onward this important work 
of female improvement, we feel sure of continued suc- 
cess. Every year adds to our Mat of friends, and gives us 
better opportunities and surer means of carrying out our 
plans. The coming year will, we hope, he distinguished 
for the advancement of sound literature and good morals. 
The wild excitements which, for the last three years, have 
been sweeping over the public mind, must have a pause. 
Politics will no longer be the raging whirlwind that draws 
every thing {even the heart of woman, which should be 
the star above the storm.) into its vortex. The Mormons 
nnd MiHorites, and other sectarian agitators, must lose 
their influence ; and the flood of cheap and foreign pub* 
lie a iions is surely decreasing, and will no longer over- 
whelm native talent and good taste. In short, as die 
Lady’s Book has gone on prospering hitherto, notwith- 
standing every obstacle* now, when the way before us 
looks clear and bright, the friends of moral and social 
improvement may anticipate a triumph. We shall en- 
deavour to make our work worthy of our cause. Could 
we say more ? 

#***«#* 

“Duty is invariable, fashion is fluctuating, M and, there- 
fore, we give the highest prominence to woman’s duties ; 
still we do not think these include a total disregard of 
things fashionable. We would have her first study to do 
what is good, and then seek, as far os possible, to make 
her goodness agreeable to otliers. It is right and proper 
that ladies should pay attention to their costume, and, 
so far as consistent with delicacy and condition hi life, 
conform to the prevailing modes of dress. But they need 
not worship these fashions, nor consider their own attire 
as const luting any merit of character. The ephemeral 
nature of fashionable superiority would seem to be suill- 
cicnt check to ail vanity of display, What looks so odious, 
or rather ridiculous, as our antiquated fashions ? We 
give below specimens of the dresses which were the 
"top of the mode” at the beginning of this century— the 
dresses of onr mothers and grandmothers, when they 
figured as the belles of Broadway, Chestnut ami Wash- 
ington streets. Are they dresses to be proud of T 
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EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 



We shall continue our plates of authentic fashions 
during the coming year, with such teachings of the end 


and aim of the influence of dress as, we trust, will be 
interesting and useful to alj our readers. 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The following articles arc accepted— “ An Ode from 
Horace,*' “A Recall,” '‘Ocean Music at Evening,” “A 
Song for Thee,” “Poetic Reveries,” “The Voyage of 
Life,” and “ The Maiden Knight.” 

We have no room for the following articles — “The 
Belle of the Little Village,” “For an Album,” “The 
Knight of the Sable Plume,” “The Spirit of Change,” 
“ Alas ! I feel that e’er alone,” “The Second Wife,” “The 
Adopted Daughter,” “ Selfishness,” “Musings,” “Written 
for my Daughter’s Album,”- “Too Soon,” “A Hymn to 
Winter,” and “The Sisters.” 

We have still a considerable number of MSS. on hand, 
but we hope to finish the examination of our old stock in 
the course of next month. 


EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 


“ The Gift for 1845.” — Messrs. Carey Sc Hart deserve 
great credit for the high standard of excellence which 
they maintain in their splendid annual, “The Gift.” Ori- 
ginal pictures cost a great deal of money ; but they ore 
satisfied with nothing short of original paintings from first 
rate masters — such as Page, Stuart, Leslie, Mount, Mal- 
bone, Durand and Huntington— engraved by Cheney, W. 
Humphreys, Pease and Dodson. It is the same with the 
writers. They are all of the first class — persons of calibr • 
and character. Joseph C. Neal. H. W. Longfellow, Mrs. 
Kirkland, Anne C. Lynch, N. P. Willis, Edgar A. Poe, 
Charles Fenno Hoffman. Gilmore Siinnts and so on to the 
end of the chapter. This part of the operation is costly, 
too. But these publishers persist in making the best an- 
nual in the world, year after year, cost what it may ; and 
we verily believe they have their reward. If they make 
no money by the operation, they have the satisfaction of 
sustaining the artistical and literary character of the 
country, and making even the I^>ndon critics acknow- 
ledge that they are not to be beaten. “ The Gift ” for 1845 
is not only the handsomest book, but it is the most rich, 
readable and entertaining of the season. That story of 
Neal’s is incomparable — Poe’s is in his best vein — Wil- 
lis’s in his happiest mood. Indeed, all the contributors 
seem to have done their best. The engravings, as usual, 
are in the highest and most finished style of art. 

Messrs. Carey Sc Hrirt have just issued “Peter Ploddy 
and Other Oddities, by Joseph C . Neal, with ten illustrations 
by Croome.from original designs by Darley .” Here will l>e 
a treat for the lovers of genuine humour. Neal’s last and 
best stories, with graphic illustrations by Darley* and 
Croome, will afford a fund of the richest and spiciest en- 
tertainment. 

Mr. PicoPs French Course. — One of the most eminent 
French instructors in this country, Mr. Charles Picot, of 
Philadelphia, has recently commenced and is rapidly 
bringingout a complete series of books for instruct : on in 
the French language and literature. Of this we have Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 before us. “No. 1, First lessons in French, ” 
consists of rules and directions for the attainment of a 
just pronunciation, select pieces, sentences, colloquial 
phrases and words in general use conveniently arranged 
for double translation — from French into English and from 


English into French. “No. 2, The French Students Assist - 
an/,” is u'recapitulation of the most important grammatical 
examples and facts of the French language, with a key 
to pronunciation. These two books have been for a year 
in the schools of this city, and are very heartily approved 
by teachers. We have noticed them already. “No. 3. 
Interesting Narrations in French ,” consists of tales, fables 
and anecdotes, intended for reading, translation, and par- 
ticularly for narration. By the free use of this volume the 
pupil soon learns to narrate any occurrence, with ease 
and freedom, in the f’rench language. The copia verbo - 
rum necessary for this purpose is acquired by the indus- 
trious and daily exercise of narration from the incidents 
and by means of the phraseology used in the book, which, 
of course, is pure and classical French. “No. 4, Historical 
Narrations,” is a larger volume intended for the same pur- 
pose. It contains, besides, a very considerable amount of 
valuable historical information. No. 5 is still in press. “No. 
6, Fleurs de Parnasse Francaise ,” is a volume of elegant 
extracts from the most approved productions of the best 
French poets. It is unnecessary for us to enlarge upon 
the utility of such a system of books as this, proceeding 
from such a source. The saloons of Philadelphia are 
filled with young ladies whose attainments in the French 
language and literature are a living testimony to the con- 
summate practical ability of Mr. Picot as a teacher. This 
series of books is the result of twenty years’ experience 
and reflection. They embody the fruits of a lifetime of 
labour and study. Teachers here well know their value. 
Our friends in other parts of the United States may order 
them with confidence for the use of their families and 
schools. 

We have received from Little Sc Brown, publishers, 
Boston, the two first volumes of Sparks’s “American Bi- 
ography r,” new sprics, executed in the superior style which 
marks the works issuing from that establishment. There 
are four biographies in these books, namely, that of “The 
Cavalier de la Salle.” vfritten by the editor; “Patrick 
Henry,” by A. H. Everett; “James Otis,” by Francis 
Bowen; “James Oglethorpe,” by Mr. B. 0. 4 Peabody. 
We need hardly add that the volumes are replete with 
interest. The illustrious subjects of these memoirs have 
found worthy ^biographers, and every American family 
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should treasure these writings as their most instructive 
and pleasant fireside friends.— ;From the same publishers 
we have “ Summer on the Lakes ,” a very interesting work 
by Miss Fuller, well known to all who have read “The 
Dial,” as a writer of much power and beauty. This volume 
will add to her reputation as an author. 

The publishers of Boston get up their works in a beau- 
tiful manner, as we have evidence now before us from 
the house of William D. Ticknor, who has issued, in uni- 
form style of print and binding, a scries of English poeti- 
cal works which cannot fail of being popular, both from 
their intrinsic excellence and the unique style in which 
they appear. We have the “Poems of Tennyson” in 
two volumes; of “Barry Cornwall,” “Leigh Hunt” and 
“ Motherwell,” in one volume each ; and better or more 
appropriate books for Christmas gifts and poetic keep- 
sakes can hardly be found. 

The Applctons have just published “ Incidents of Social 
Life amid the European Alps, translated from the German 
of J. Heinrich D. Zschokke by Louis Strack .” It comprises 
four first-rate nouvellettes, translated from one of the best 
German writers of the day. It will, of course, have a 
great run. 

Messrs. Ferritt and Co. have received two of Mrs. Hof- 
land’s invaluable domestic tales, entitled “ Energy" and 
“ Moderation .” Mrs. Holland has no superior as a writer 
for young people, and none of her works have ever been 
published in this cheap form before. They have also for 
sale “A History of the Siege of Londonderry and Defence 
of Enniskillen , in 1688 and 1689. By the Rev. John Gra- 
ham, M.A., Rector of Tamlaghtard , in the Diocese of Derry” 
This is a valuable historical work, printed in a cheap but 
elegant style. The paper and print are beautiful. 

“ Rookrcood by Harrison Ainsworth, has just been re- 
printed by Messrs. Lea & Blanchard. This is the novel 
by which Ainsworth established his reputation as a no* 
velist. It is written in the melodramatic vein, and intro- 
duces supernatural agents with great effect. The ride of 
Dick Turpin to York is said to be the finest specimen of 
description in all modern fiction. Ainsworth leads a new 
school of novelists, in which excitement, stir and vivid 
emotion are the chief objects. He is by far the best of 
this school. 

Messrs. Nafis A. Cornish, of New York, have published 
“The Wonders of History , comprising Remarkable Battles , 
Sieges , Feats of Arms and Instances of Courage, Ability and 
Magnanimity . occurring in the Annals of the World from 
the earliest ages to the present time. Embellished icith several 
hundred Engravings on wood. Compiled, from the best au- 
thorities, by John Frost, L.L.D . , Author of Pictorial History 
of the United States .” This is a royal octavo volume of 
near 600 pages, beautifully printed and embellished in the 
style of the Pictorial History , of the United States. The 
historical information is of the most striking and impres- 
sive kind, at the same time that it affords an almost inex- 
haustible fund of entertaimnent. We coinmend this work 
to the notice of our friends in town and country as a 
suitable fire-side companion during the long evenings of 
autumn and winter. 

Mr. Henry G. Langley, of New York, has recently pub- 
lished “ Atala , by M. Le Vicompte de Chateaubriand , trans- 
lated by M. J. Smead and H. P. Lefevre .” It is in the form 
of a shilling pamphlet, on fine type and paper, and in a 
style to be bound uniformly with the other cheap publica- 
tions of the same firm — such as the following. “ The Mys- 
teries of the Heaths ” by Frederic Soulie, one of the most 
popular French novelists. “ Corinne, or Italy” the most 
popular of all the works of Madame de Stael ; and “ Ellen 
WoodviUe , or Life in the West,” a new and highly-interesting 
novel, giving graphic and lively views of western man- 
ners, customs and scenery. 

Messrs. Harper & Brother have just published “Medi- 
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\ cines and their Uses and Mode of Administration; including 
< a complete Conspectus qf the thru British Pharmacopeias , an 
( ( Account of all the New Remedies, and an Appendix of For - 

I mulce. By J. Moore Neligan , M.D. Edited by D. M. Reese, 
M.D . , of Baltimore This is an octavo of 453 closely 
printed pages. The title will sufficiently commend it to 
the notice of the medical faculty. It appears to us that it 
may also be used with great advantage as a book of refer- 
ence by intelligent heads of families. The copious alpha- 
betical index at the end of the volume will enable one at 
once to refer to any given medicine, and learn its proper- 
ties, uses and mode of administration. The same publish- 
ers have just issued “Jacobs' Scenes in the Pacific Ocean,” 
one of the most interesting books of the class. 

\ Messrs. W. & S. B. Ives, of Salem, Mass., are delighting 
| the young folks of all ages by their series of newly-in- 
\ vented games. Of the “ Improved and Illustrated Game of 
\ Dr. Busby,” ten thousand were sold the first year after 
| its publication. Of the “ Mansion of Happiness,” twenty- 
; five hundred copies were sold between December and 
) March. The national game of the “American Eagle,” is 
[ just published, and promises to be quite as interesting and 
? popular as the others. It is well when children can find 
j amusement brought to their homes and firesides in so al- 
| tractive a form.* 

I Mr. Henry G. Langley, of New York, has just published 
> “ A Drama of Exile and Other Poems by Elizabeth Barrett 
\ Barrett ,” author of the Seraphim and other poems. Among 
, the living poets of England, this author enjoys a very cmi- 
\ nent position. Her writings are of such a character as to 
j exert a powerful influence among the imaginative, the 
l religious and the reflecting portions of the reading public. 

) The subject of the poem, which fills the greatest space in 
the first volume, is such as the boldest poet must approach 
with reverence, treading in the footsteps of Milton. Mrs. 
Barrett in this, as in her former volume, handles the 
; most sacred and sublime topics with a force and ability 
; which all must admit; while there will undoubtedly be 
\ many, attached, like ourselves, to old fashions, who will 
{ startle at the diction, unusual as it is, and find gTeat diffi- 
• culty in appreciating the new and daring flights of specu- 
? lation which present themselves throughout all the pro- 
ductions of the new school, of which Mrs. Barrett is the 
\ chief ornament. 

: Mills's “History of the Crusades appears from the firm 

of Messrs. Lea & Blanchard. It has long been acknow- 
ledged as a classical production in England, and will 
| doubtless find its way into families and libraries in its 
[ cheap American edition, especially as the same publishers 
< have also issued a cheap edition of the same author’s 
J “History of Chivalry ,” uniform with it- Each of these 
1 works, we are glad to observe, has an alphabetical index 

I of subjects. Mr. Mills’s able remarks on armour, costume 
and the customs of the middle ages, interspersed through 
these volumes, are of first-rate authority ; and they give 
to the books the value of a classical dictionary of rcter- 
| ence on all these topics The reader of romance, as well 
5 as the reader of Froissart, Monstrelet and the other chro- 
< niclers and memoir writers, should keep a copy of Mills 
1 upon his table for reference. He will solve historic and 
| antiquarian doubts, and help one out of difficulties. As 
| reading books for evenings, Mills’s “ Crusades and Chi- 
li valry” are incomparable. They have the lively interest 
| of the old chroniclers without their prolixity. That “ cir- 

I cumbendibus garrulity” of the chroniclers, in such an age 
of short-hand reading as this, is a “leetle trying” to a 
reader’s patience. 

Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, of this city, have just pub- 
lished “The Illustrated Book of Christian Ballads,” edited 
by Rev. Rufus W. Griswold. This is a highly embellished 
work, with illuminated and gilded letters and titles, aud 
all the engravings printed on tinted paper. The literary 
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part of the work is first rate, embracing a beautiful collec- 
tion of devotional and religious poetry. 

Messrs. Zeiber k Co. have published a "Bowl of Punch,” 
consisting of the choicest articles from the London Punch, 
with a great number of embellishments. 

Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published Vol. I. of 
u The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith ” in the cheapest 
possible form. The merits of this work are known to our 
readers. 

Messrs. Harper k Brother are publishing “Sut?s IPan- 
dering Jew ” in very cheap numbers. 

Messrs. Thomas Cowpcrthwaitc k Co. have iust pub- 
lished the “ Cantus Ecclesiee the long-expected book of 
church music prepared by those eminent and well-known 
professors— Darley and Stanbridge. It is beautifully exe- 
cuted. and the music is most conveniently arranged for 
the use of full choirs as well as private parties — accom- 
paniments for the organ and piano being added to the 
usual harmony for voices. The great composers of Oer- 
many, Italy and England, as well as those of our own 
country, have all furnished their respective contingents. 
Our country friends cannot go amiss in ordering supplies 
of the Cantus Ecclesioc for church choirs and singing 
schools. 

Mr. Cunningham, in south Third street, is agent for 
Dunigan's splendid “ Pictorial edition of the Douay Bible.” 
This edition is embellished with elegant steel plates and 
illuminations in colours, and sold at 12} cents per num- 
ber. Those who are desirous to see a version of the Bible 
executed under the direction of the Catholic church, can 
obtain from Mr. Cunningham an edition both cheap and 
elegant. 

Messrs. Ferritt k Co., No. 101 Chestnut street, are agents 
for Harper’s splendid “Pictorial Bible,” Hewitt’s illustrated 
“ Shakspeare, ” and “ Tales from Shakspeare,” “ hPCulloch's 
Gazeteer ,” Neal’s “ Peter Ploddy ” and “ Charcoal Sketches 
and the other serial, illustrated and cheap publications of 
the day. They have begun to publish in numbers a new 
pictorial edition of Mrs. Hall’s “ Irish Talcs,” with splendid 
wood-cuts and illuminations, to be sold by travelling 
agents. The specimens of this book which we have seen 
are superb. 

Messrs. D. Appleton k Co., of New York, and George 
S. Appleton, of Philadelphia, have just published a “Nar- 
rative of a Visit tv the Syrian Church of Mesopotamia, with 
Statements and Refections upon the present state of Chris- 
tianity in Turkey , and the Character an/ 1 Prospects of the 
Eastern Churches ,” by the Rev. Horatio Southgate. M. A. 
This book is by the accomplished author of the “'Jour 
through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia and Mesopotamia,” 
which attracted so much attention and elicited so much 
approbation, both in this country and in Europe, on ac- 
count of the author’s exceedingly novel, intelligent and 
liberal views of the Mahometan nations and their religion. 
This work is written in the same enlightened and Chris- 
tian spirit, and it will be eagerly sought by all who are 
anxious to understand the condition of the Mahometan 
countries in a moral and religious point of view, and the 
state of those few Christian churches which exist in 
Western Asia. The author has just been ordained Mis- 
sionary Bishop for Turkey. 

The same publishers have recently issued “The Apostle's 
Doctrincund Fellowship — Five Sermons preached in the Prin- 
cipal Churches of his Diocese during his Spring Visitation , 
lb44,” by Rt Rev. L. Silliman Ives. D.D., L.L.D., Bishop 
of North Carolina. These sermons are short, condensed 
into a few pages each, but marked with great vigour and 
classical purity of style. The subjects arc those on which 
so much earnest discuss on is now* going on in the Epis- 
copal Church, and the views are what are called High 
Church. 


“The Echo; or, Borrowed Notes for Home Circulation,” 
by Charles Fenno Hoffman, author of “ Greyslaer,*’ &c. 
We do not exactly like the title which the author has 
chosen, as it seems to us entirely with reference to the 
unjust imputations of the British reviewer. This is pay- 
ing too great deference to English prejudice and misre- 
presentation. But the title is of little consequence, since 
the “ Poems” have that intrinsic excellence which could 
redeem a much greater fault. We like the “ Vigil of 
Faith” particularly; it is replete with beauty of sentimcnL 
deep feeling and true poetic imagery, and the description! 
of American forest scenery and aboriginal character give 
it a high degree of interest, insuring it a l^ig popularity. 
Some of the short poems are exquisitely finished, and all 
show refined taste and a deep love for the beautiful, the true 
aud happy in nature and art. We are sure the patrons of 
American talent will not permit the author to regret that 
he has “written a book.” New York: Burgess k Stringer. 

The tenth number of the “Common School Journal of 
Pentisylvania ” has several excellent articles. 

Messrs Carey k Hart have just published a book which 
will excite great attention among all classes of readers, 
and especially among those who have a penchant for his- 
tory. It is entitled “Richard III. as Duke of Gloucester and 
King of England,” by Caroline A. Halsted, author of the 
“ Life of Margaret Beaufort,” and “ Obligations of Lite- 
rature to the Mothers of England.” The object of the work 
is to strip off* the disfigurements which the hireling his- 
torians of the Tudors and the poets and dramatic writers 
of later times have heaped upon the character of Richard 
III., and to exhibit him in his true proportions and colours 
as an able, intelligent and politic sovereign, arriving at 
and maintaining his power by means no worse than die 
practice of all his cotemporaries exemplified. The au- 
thor does not attempt to make this out by mere argument 
and disquisition founded on the published histories, but 
she goes directly to original sources of information where- 
ever they are to be found, and she certainly makes out a 
case which will not fail to place the character of Richard 
in a much more favourable point of view than that in 
which it has hidierto appeared. 

The Appletons have published a new book of Captain 
Marryatt’s. of a much more interesting and useful charac- 
ter than any of the novels of that author. It is entitled 
“27ie Settlers in Canada — written for Young People.” It 
relates the adventures of an English family who settled 
in Canada in 1794. and follows their fortunes from the first 
attempts of the denizens of the log cabin to reclaim a spot 
in die wilderness up to the moment when they arrive at 
wealth and ease. Of course, it has a general resem- 
blance to his Masterinan Ready and the Swiss Family 
Robinson, but it has the great advantage of facts for a 
foundation and abundance of fresh, original materials for 
the superstructure. It forms two volumes of Appleton’s 
Library for the people and their children. 

Dunigan’s embellished family Bible (Douay version) 
comes out very rapidly. It has already reached the 
tenth number. The steel plate engravings are very effec- 
tive. 


FASHION PLATE. 

We call attention to our new idea of fashion plates. It 
has two in-door and two out-door dresses. Since we 
made the declaration in our last number that we would 
continue the fashions, several papers have commented 
upon it, but wc are determined upon die point. Continue 
them we will, and when published our subscribers may 
expect a gradual improvement in both design and beauty. 
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